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Connor Bishop of Sr. Davin’s. 
Henry Bishop of Worcester. 
Asnurst Turner Bishop of Cuicnes- 
TER. 

Joun Bishop of Licurizcp. 

Epwarp Bishop of Mearu. 

Cuartes Bishop of Kitpare. 

Ronert Bishop of Casner, Emty, 
WarerrorD, and Kitmore. 


Epwarp Gerorrrey Lord Srantey. 
(One of Her Majesty’s Principal Sec- 
retaries of State. } 

Wititiam Lennox Lascenies Lord 
De Ros. 

Jacos Lord Hasrinas. 

Grorce Epwarp Lord AupLEy. 

Perer Roserr Lord Wittovucusy 
D’Eressy. 

Tuomas Lord Dacre. 

Cuartes Ropotrn Lord Cuintron. 

Tuomas Lord Camoys. 

Tuomas Mites Lord Beaumont. 

Witut1amM Lord Srourron. 

Henry Lord Berners. 

Henry Peyro Lord Wittovensy De 
Broke. 

Georce Lord Vaux, of Warrowpen. 

Henry Lord Pacer. 

St. Anprew Beaucuame Lord Sr. 
Joun of BLerso. 

Cuartes Augustus Lord Howarp de 

WALDEN 





CHESTER. 
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Georce Harry Lord Grey of Grosy 
WruiriiaM Francis Henry Lord Perre. 
Wiviram Tuomas Lord Saye and SELE. 


Henry Benepicr Lord ArunDELL of 
Wanrpour. 


Joun Lord Cuirron. (Earl of Darnley.) 
JosEpu Tuappevus Lord Dormer. 
Grorce Henry Lord Teynuam. 
Grorce Wit.iaM Lord Starrorp. 
Georce Anson Lord Byron. 
WituiaM Lord Warp. 


Huecu Cuarzes Lord Cuirrorp of 
CuUDLEIGH. 


ALEXANDER Georce Lord Satrtoun. 
(Elected for Scotland.) 


Cuarves Lord Sinciair. (Elected for 
Scotland. ) 


Joun Lord Cotvitte of Cutross. 
(Elected for Scotland.) 


Eric Lord Reay. (Elected for Scotland.) 

Joun Lord Roto. ( Elected for Scotland.) 

Henry Francis Lord Potwartn. 
(Elected for Scotland. ) 

Epmunp Lord Boy ez. 
and Orrery.) 

Tuomas Rosert Lord Hay. 
Kinnoul.) 

Diesy Lord Mippueron. 

Wixuiam Joun Lord Monson. 

Henry Lord Monvrrorv. 


Grorce Witiiam Freperick Lord 
Bruce. 

Joun Wii1i1aM Lord Ponsonsy. (Earl 
of Bessborough.) 

GerorGeE Joun Lord Sonpes. 

Natuaniev Lord Scarspa.e. 

Grorce Lord Boston. 

Henry Epwarp Lord Ho.ianp. 

Georce James Lord Lovet and Hot- 
LAND. (Earl of Egmont.) 

Georce Jonn Lord Vernon. 

Joun Doveras Epwarp Hewry Lord 
Sunprivce. (Duke of Argyll.) 

Epwarp Wiiu1aM Lord Hawke. 

Tuomas Henry Lord Fotey. 

Georce Tasot Lord Dynevor. 

Tuomas Lord WatstnauamM. 

Wittram Lord Bacor. 

Cnartes Lord Sourmnampton. 

Frercuer Lord GRANTLEY. 

Srencer Lord Ropwey. 


(Earl of Cork 


(Earl of 
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Joun Lord CARTERET. 

Ricuarpb Noex Lord Berwick. 

Joun Lord SHERBORNE. 

HenryJames Montacu Lord Montacu. 

Henry Lord Tyrone. (Marquess of 
Waterford.) 

Ricnarp Lord CaRLeton. 
Shannon.) 


Epwarp Lord Surrietp. 

Guy Lord DorcuEsTER. 

Georce Lord Kenyon. 

Ricuarp Lord BrayBRooke. 

GrorGce Hamitron Lord Fisuerwick. 
(Marquess of Donegal.) 

Cuarvets Lord Douctas of Douc tas. 

Henry Hatz Lord Gace. (Viscount 
Gage.) 

Epwarp Tuomas Lord Tuurtow. 

Grorce WiiiiaM Lord Lyttretton. 

Henry Lord Menpip. (Viscount Clif- 
den.) 

Francis Lord Sruarr of Caste 
Stuart. (Earl of Moray.) 


Ranvotrn Lord Stewart of Gar ies. 
(Earl of Galloway.) 

James Tuomas Lord Sa.trersrorp. 
(Earl of Courtown.) 

GeorceE Aan Lord Broprick. 
count Middleton.) 

GerorceE Lord CaLtuorre, 

Rozsert Joun Lord CarrinoTon. 

Henry Lord Baynine. 

‘Wiiiiam Pow err Lord Botton. 

Joun Lord WopEnOUSE. 

Joun Lord Nortuwick. 

Tuomas Aruerton Lord Litrorp. 

Tuomas Lord RIBBLESDALE. 

Joun Lord Firzeisson. (Earl of Clare.) 

Epwarp Wappine Lord Duwnsany. 
(Elected for Ireland.) 


(Earl of 


(Vis- 





| CapwaLLaDER Davis Lord BLayney. 
| (Elected for Ireland.) 

| Joun Lord CarBery, 

| Ireland.) 

| Henry Lord Farnam, 
| Ireland.) 

'Rosert Lord Cronsrock. (Elected for 


(Elected ‘for 


(Elected for 


| Ireland.) 


-Epwarp Lord Crorron. (Elected for 


Ireland.) 


Henry Lord Dunatury. (Elected for 


|. Ireland.) 















Henry Francis Seymour Lord 
Moore. (Marquess of Drogheda.) 


Joun Lorrus Lord Lorrus. (Marquess 
of Ely.) 

Joun Lord Carysrort. (Earl of Carys- 
fort.) 


WitiraM Lord ALVANLEY. 
Georce Ratru Lord ABbeRcRoMBY. 
Joun Tuomas Lord Repespate. 
GeorcGeE Lord Rivers. 
Artuur MoysesWi1.11aM LordSan pys. 
GrorceAuGustusFREDERICKCHARLES 
Lord Surrrietp. (Earl of Sheffield.) 
Davip Monracu Lord Erskine. 
Georce Joun Lord Monr Eacte. 
(Marquess of Sligo.) 
ARCHIBALD WILLIAM Lord ARDROSSAN. 
(Earl of Eglintoun.) 
James Lord Lauperpatsz. (Earl of 
Lauderdale.) 
Georce Artuur Hastings Lord Gra- 
nakD. (L£arl of Granard.) 
Huncerrorp Lord Crewe. 
Atan Lecce Lord GARDNER. 
Joun Tuomas Lord Manners. 
Joun ALeExanpeR Lord Horeroun. 
(Earl of Hopetoun.) 
Ricuarp Lord Castitemaine. (Elected 
Sor Ireland.) 
James Anprew Lord Datuouste. 
(Earl of Dalhousie.) 
Grorce Lord Metprum. (Marquess 
of Huntly.) 
James Lord Ross. (Earlof Glasgow.) 
Witst1am Wittovcusy Lord Grin- 
stEAD. (Earl of Enniskillen.) 
Witii1am Henry Tennison Lord Fox- 
rorp. (Earl of Limerick.) 
Francis Atmeric Lord Cuurcui Lu. 
Wittram Lord Metzourne. (Viscount 
Melbourne. ) 
Witir1am Grorce Lord Harris. 
A.cernon Lord Prupnoer, 
Cuarwes Lord Cotcuester. 
Witiiam Scuomperc Rosert Lord 
Ker. (Marquess of Lothian.) 
Francis Natrmaniet Lord Minster. 
(Marquess Conyngham.) 
Jonn Lord Ormonve, (Marquess of 
Ormonde. ) 
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Ropert Lord Cransrassitt. (Earl of 


Roden.) 

Rosert Lord Kineston. (Earl of 
Kingston, ) 

Epwarp Micnaer Lord SiLcuester, 
(Earl of Longford.) 


Grorce Aucustus Freperick Joun 

Lord GLENLYON. 

WiviiaM Lord Marysoroucu. (Earl 

of Mornington. ) 

Jonn Lord Orten. (Viscount Massa- 

reene and Ferrard.) 

Tuomas Henry Lord Ravensworru. 

Tuomas Lord DeLAMERE. 

Joun GeorcGe We Lp Lord Forester. 

Joun James Lord Ray eicu. 

Unysses Lord Downes. (Elected for 

Treland.) 

Nicuo.tas Lord Bextey. 

Rosert Francis Lord Girrorp. 

Percy Cuinron Sypnry Lord Pens- 

uurst. (Viscount Strangford.) 

Wiitiam Lord Tapcaster. (Jn an- 
other place as Marquess of Thomond.) 

Unickx Joun Lord Somernuity. (Mar- 
quess of Clanricarde.) 

James Lord Wiean. (Earl of Balcarres.) 

Tuomas Lord Ranrurty. (Earl of 
Ranfurly.) 

Georce Lord De TaBiey. 

James AncuIBALD Lord WHARNCLIFFE. 
(In another place as Lord President of 
the Council. ) 

Wii1i1aM Lord Feversuam. 

Cuarwes Rose Lord Searorp. 

Joun Srnoteton Lord Lynpnunsr. 
(In another place as Lord Chancellor.) 

James Lord Fire. (Earl of Fife.) 

Joun Henry Lord Tenterpen. 

Witi1amM ConyneuamM Lord PLuwker. 

Tuomas Lord Metros. (Earl of Had- 
dington. ) 

Henry Lord Cowtty 

Cuartes Lord Sruartr pe Rotnesay. 

Wicwiam Lord Heyressury. 

ArcuinaLp Joun Lord Rosesery. 
(Earl of Rosebery.) 

Ricuarp Lord Cranwituiam. (Earl 
of Clanwilliam.) 

Epwarp Lord SkeLMERSDALF. 

Witi1amM Draper Lord Wynrorp. 





Francis Lord Wemyss(Earl of Wemyss.) 


Henry Lord BrovenaM and Vaux. 
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Witti1am Greorce Lord Kitmarnock. 
(Earl of Erroll.) 

Artuur James Lord FinGatt, 
of Fingall.) 

Cuarves Wii1iaM Lord Serton. (Earl 
of Sefton.) 

Nartuaniev Lord CLemMents. 
Leitrim.) 

Greorce Wiitiam Fox Lord Rosstez. 
(Lord Kinnaird.) 

Tuomas Lord Ken is. 
Headfort.) 

Joun CuampBre Lord Cuawortu. (Earl 
of Meath.) 

ALEXANDER Epwarp Lord Dunmore. 
(Earl of Dunmore.) 

Rosert Montcomery Lord Hamitton. 
(Lord Belhaven and Stenton.) 

Joun Hogzarr Lord Howpen. 

Wi.1amM Lord Panmure. 

Grorce Warwick Lord Potrimonre. 

Epwarp Pryce Lord Mostyn. 

Hewry Spencer Lord Temrtemore. 

Wituiam Lewis Lord Dinorzpen. 

VALENTINE Browne Lord CLoncurry. 

James Lord De Saumarez. 

Francis Gonotruin Lord Gopotrutn. 

Lucius Lord Hunspoy. (Viscount Falk- 
land.) 

Epwarp Grorrrey Lord Stantey. (/n 
another place as One of Her Majesty's 
Principal Secretaries of State.) 


Tuomas Lord Denman. 

Rosert Campsevt Lord Asincer. 

Puitie Cuarzes Lord De L’Isxe and 
Duptey. 


ALExaANnpER Lord AsuBurrton. 

Cuarwes Lord Gienete. 

Epwarp Joun Lord Hatuerton 

Joun Lord Strarrorp. 

Arcurpatp Lord Wortinenam. 
another place as Earl of Gosford.) 

Cuarves CuristopHer Lord Corren- 
HAM. 


(Earl 


(Earl of 


(Marquess of 


(In 
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Henry Lord LancGpDAte. 

Epwarp Berxe.ey Lord Portman. 

Tuomas ALEXANDER Lord Lovart. 

Wixiram Lord Bateman. 

Francis Wiii1amM Lord CuarbLemonr. 
(Inanother place as Earl of Charlemont. ) 

Francis ALEXANDER Lord KinroreE. 
(Earl of Kintore.) 

Cornetius Lord Lismore. 
Lismore.) 

Henry Roserr Lord Rossmore. 

Rosert SuapLanD Lord Carew. 

Witiiam Francis Spencer Lord De 


Mautey. 
Joun Lord WrorresLey. 


Cuar.es Lord SupE.LeEy. 

Paut Lord Mernuen. 

Freperick James Lord BeauvaLe. 

Ricuarp Wocan Lord Furnivat. 
(Lord Talbot of Malahide.) 

Joun Tuomas Lord Srantey of AL- 


DERLEY 
Hewry Lord Stuart pe Decigs. 


Cuanpos Lord Leicu 

Pau Bertsy Lord WENLock. 
Cuartes Lord LurGan. 

Nicnoxtas WitiiaMm Lord CoLporne. 
Artuur Lord De Freyne. 

James Lord DunFeRMLINE. 

Tuomas Lord Monreac te of Branpon. 
Joun Lord Seaton, 

Epwarp Artnur Wet.incton Lord 


KEANE. 

Joun Lord CampBELL. 

Joun Lord Oxenroorp. (Earl of Stair.) 

Vatentine Lord Kenmare. (Earl of 
Kenmare.) 

Georce Hamintron Lord Enn1isHowENn 
and Carricxrercus. (Marquess of 
Donegal.) (tn another place as Lord 
Fisherwick.) 

Cuar es Crespicny Lord Vivian. 

Joun Lord Concuieton. 

Cuarxes Tuzoruitus Lord Metcabre. 


(Viscount 


Mem.—According to the Usage of Parliament, when the House appoints a Select 
Committee, the Lords appointed to serve upon it are named in the Order of their 
Rank, beginning with the Highest; and so, when the House sends a Committee 
to a Conference with the Commons, the Lord highest in Rank is called first, and 
the rest go forth in like Order : But when the Whole House is called over for any 
Purpose within the House, or for the Purpose of proceeding forth to Westminster 
Hall, or upon any public Solemnity, the Call begins invariably with the Junior 
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ABINGDON. 
Sir Frederic Thesiger, knt. 
ANDOVER. 

Ralph Etwall, 

Hon. (William Paget) Lord 
W. Paget. 

ANGLESEY. 
Hon. William Owen Stanley. 
ARUNDEL. 

Hon. HenryGranville(How- 
ard) Earl of Arundel and 
Surrey. 

AsHBURTON. 

James Matheson. 
AsHTON-UNDER-LINE. 

Charles Hindley. 

AYLESBURY. 

Charles John Baillie Ha- 
milton, 

Rice Richard Clayton, 

Bangury. 

Henry William Tancred. 

BARNSTAPLE. 
Frederick Hodgson, 
Montague Gore. 
Batu. 

Hon. Adam (Duncan) Vis- 
count Duncan, 

John Arthur Roebuck. 

BeauMARIS. 

Frederick Paget. 

Beprorp. 

Frederick Polhill, 

Henry Stuart. 
BEDFORDSHIRE. 
Hon. John Hume (Cust) 

Viscount Alford, 

William Astell. 

BerksHtiRre. 

Robert Palmer, 

Philip Pusey, 

Rt. hon. William Keppel 
Viscount Barrington. 





BEeRwIck-UPON-T WEED. 
Richard Hodgson, 
Matthew Forster. 
BEVERLEY. 
John Towneley, 
James Weir Hogg. 
BrewDLey. 
Sir Thomas Edward Win- 
nington, bt. 
BIRMINGHAM. 
George Frederick Muntz, 
Richard Spooner. 
BLACKBURN. 
William Feilden, 
John Hornby. 
BopMIN. 
Hon. John (Townshend) 
Earl of Leicester, 


Bo.ton-Le-Moors. 
Peter Ainsworth, 
John Bowring. 
Boston. 
John Studholme Brownrigg, 
Sir James Duke, knt. 
BRADFORD. 
John Hardy, 
William Busfeild. 
BRECKNOCKSHIRE. 
Thomas Wood. 
BRECKNOCK. 
Charles Morgan Robinson 
Morgan. 
BriDGENORTH. 
Thos. Charlton Whitmore, 
Sir Robert Pigot, bt. 
BRIDGEWATER. 
Henry Broadwood, 
Thomas Seaton Forman. 
Bripport. 
Thomas Alexander Mitchell, 
Alexander Dundas Rose 
Wishart Baillie Cochrane. 





Bricuton. 
George Richard Pechell, 
Hon. (Alfred Hervey) Lord 
A. Hervey. 
BrisrTot, 
Philip William Skynner 
Miles, 
Hon. Francis Henry Fitz- 
hardinge Berkeley. 
BucKINGHAM. 


Sir John Chetwode, bt. 


BuckINGHAMSHIRE. 
Caledon George Du Pré, 
Charles Robert Scott Mur- 


ray, 
Hon. William Edward Fitz- 
maurice. 
Bury. 
Richard Walker. 

Bury Sr. Epmunp’s. 
Hon. Frederick William 
(Hervey) Earl Jermyn, 
Rt. Hon. (Charles Fitzroy) 

Lord C. Fitzroy. 
CaLneE. 
Hon. Henry (Petty Fitz- 
maurice) Earl of Shel- 
burne. 


CAMBRIDGE. 
Hon. John Henry Thomas 
Manners Sutton, 
Fitz Roy Kelly. 


CAMBRIDGESHIRE. 
Hon. Eliot Thomas Yorke, 
Richard Jefferson Eaton, 
John Peter Allix. 
CamBripGe(UnIveERsITY) 
Rt. hon. Henry Goulburn, 
Hon. Charles Ewan Law. 
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CANTERBURY. 

Hon.GeorgeAugustusPercy 
Sydney Smythe, 

James Bradshaw. 

CARDIFF. 
Rt. hon. John Iltid Nicholl. 
CaRDIGAN. 
Pryse Pryse. 
CaRDIGANSHIRE. 
William Edward Powell. 
CARLISLE. 
Philip Henry Howard, 
William Marshall. 
CARMARTHEN. 

David Morris. 
CARMARTHENSHIRE. 

Hon. George Rice Rice 
Trevor, 

David Arthur 
Davies. 

CARNARVON. 

William Bulkeley Hughes. 

CARNARVONSHIRE. 

Hon. Edward Gordon Doug- 

las Pennant. 
CuaTHAM. 

Rt. hon. George Stevens 
Byng. 

CHELTENHAM. 

Hon, Craven Fitzhardinge 
Berkeley. 

CHESHIRE. 
(Northern Division.) 

William Tatton Egerton, 

George Cornwall Legh. 
(Southern Division. ) 

Sir Philip de Malpas Grey 
Egerton, bt., 

John Tollemache. 

CueEsTeER. 

Rt. hon.(Robert Grosvenor) 
Lord R. Grosvenor, 

John Jervis. 

CHICHESTER. 

Hon. (Arthur Lennox) Lord 
A. Lennox, 

John Abel Smith. 

CnipPpENHAM, 

J h Neeld, 

Heh George Boldero. 
CHRISTCHURCH, 
Hon, Edward Alfred John 

Harris, 
_ CIRENCESTER. 

Hon. George Augustus F're- 
derick (Villiers) Viscount 
Villiers, 

William Cripps. 


Saunders 
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CLITHEROE. 

Edward Cardwell. 
CockERMOUTH. 

Henry Aglionby Aglionby, 
Edward Horsman. 

CoLcHESTER. 
Richard Sanderson, 
SirGeorge Henry Smyth,bt. 

CornwaLt. 

(Eastern Division.) 
Hon. Edward Granville 

(Eliot) Lord Eliot, 
William Rashleigh. 

(Western Division.) 
Edward William Wynne 

Pendarves, 

Sir Charles Lemon, bt. 
Coventry. 

Rt. hon. Edward Ellice, 

William Williams. 
CRrICKLADE. 

John Neeld, 

Hon. Henry Thomas How- 

ard. 

CuMBERLAND. 
(Eastern Division). 
Hon. Charles Wentworth 

George Howard, 
William James. 

(Western Division.) 
Samuel Irton, 

Edward Stanley. 
DARTMOUTH. 
Joseph Somes. 
DENBIGH. 

Townshend Mainwaring. 

DENBIGHSHIRE. 
Hon. William Bagot, 
Sir Watkin WilliamsWynn. 

Derby. 

Edward Strutt, 
Hon. John George Brabazon 

Ponsonby. 

DERBYSHIRE. 

(Northern Division.) 
Hon.Geo.Henry Cavendish, 
William Evans. 

(Southern Division.) 
Edward Miller Mundy, 
Charles Robert Colvile. 

Devizes. 
William Heald Ludlow 
Bruges, 
George Heneage Walker 
Heneage. 
DEVONPORT. 
Henry Tufnell, 
Rt.hon. Sir George Grey, bt. 





Members. 


DEVONSHIRE. 
(Northern Division.) 
Sir Thomas Dyke Acland, 

bt., 

Lewis William Buck. 
(Southern Division.) 
Sir John Buller Yarde 

Buller, bt., 

Hon. William Reginald 
(Courtenay) Vise, Cour. 
tenay. 

Dorcukster. 

Hon. Anthony 
Ashley-Cooper, 

tt. hon. Sir James Robert 
George Graham, bt. 

DorseETsHIRE. 

Hon. Anthony (Ashley 
Cooper) Lord Ashley, 

Henry Charles Sturt, 

George Bankes. 

Dovor. 
Sir John Rae Reid, bt., 
Edward Royd Rice. 
Droitwicu. 
John Somerset Pakington. 
Dup.ey. 

John Benbow. 

DuruaM. 
(Northern Division.) 

Hedworth Lambton, 

Hon. Henry Thomas Liddell. 
(Southern Division.) 
Hon. (Harry Vane) Lord 

H. Vane, 

John Bowes. 

Duruam (Ciry.) 
Thomas Colpitts Granger, 
John Bright. 

Essex. 
(Northern Division.) 
Sir John Tyssen Tyrell, bt., 

Charles Gray Round. 

(Southern Division.) 
Thomas William Bramston, 
George Palmer. 

EvesiamM, 

Hon. Arthur (Marcus Cecil 
Hill) Lord A. M.C., Hill, 

Peter Borthwick. 

EXETER. 

Sir William Webb Follett, 
knt., 

Edward Divett. 

Eyre. 
Sir Edward Kerrison, bt. 
Finspury. 
Thos. Slingsby Duncombe, 
Thomas Wakley. 


Henry 
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Fuint. 

Sir Richard Bulkeley Wil- 

liams Bulkeley, bt. 
FLINTSHIRE. 

SirStephenRichard Glynne, 
bart. 

Frome. 

Thomas Sheppard. 

GaTESHEAD. 

William Hutt. 
GLAMORGANSHIRE. 

Hon. Edward Richard 
Wyndham (Wyndham 
Quin) Viscount Adare, 

Christopher Rice Mansel 
Talbot. 

GLOUCESTER. 

John Phillpots, 

Hon. ‘Maurice Frederick 
Fitzhardinge Berkeley. 
GLOUCESTERSHIRE. 

(Eastern Division.) 

Sir Christopher William 
Codrington, bt., 

Hon. Francis Charteris. 
(Western Division.) 

Hon. George Charles 
Grantley 
Berkeley, 

Robert Blagden Hale. 


GRANTHAM. 
Glynne Earle Welby, 
Hon. Frederick James 
Tollemache, 
GreENWICH, 
James Whitley 
Dundas, 
Edward George Barnard, 
Grimssy (Great). 
Edward Heneage. 
GuILDFORD. 
Ross Donnelly Mangles, 
Charles Baring Wall. 
HaALiFax. 
Edward Protheroe, 

Charles Wood. 
HaMPsHIRE. 
(Northern Division.) 
Rt, hon. Charles Shaw Le- 

fevre, 

Sir William Heathcote, bt. 
(Southern Division.) 
Hon. (Charles Wellesley) 
Lord C, Wellesley, 
Henry Combe Compton. 

Harwicu. 
John Attwood, 
William Beresford, 


Fitzhardinge 


Deans |. 
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HastTInGs, 
Musgrave Briscoe, 
‘Robert Hollond. 
HAVERFORDWEST. 
Sir Richard Bulkeley Phi- 
lipps Philipps, bt. 
HELtsTon. 
Sir Richard Rawlinson 
Vyvyan, bt. 
HEREFORD. 
Edward Bolton Clive, 
Robert Pulsford. 
HEREFORDSHIRE. 
Kedgwin Hoskins, 
Thomas Baskerville Mynors 
Baskerville, 
Joseph Bailey. 
Hertrorp. 

Hon. Philip Henry (Stan- 
hope) Viscount Mahon, 
Hon. William Francis Cow- 

per. 
HERTFORDSHIRE. 
Hon. James Walter (Grim- 
ston) Viscount Grimston, 
Abel Smith, 
Hon. Granville 
Ryder. 


HontTon. 
Hugh Duncan Baillie, 
Forster AlleyneMacGeachy. 


Horsuam. 


Dudley 


HuppERSFIELD. 
William Rookes Crompton 
Stansfield. 
HuntTInGpon. 
Thomas Baring, 
Jonathan Peel. 


HuNTINGDONSHIRE. 
Edward Fellowes, 
George Thornhill. 

Hytne. 
Stewart Marjoribanks. 
IpswIcH. 
John Neilstone Gladstone, 
Sackville Lane Fox. 
; KENDAL. 
Henry Warburton. 
Kent. 
(Eastern Division.) 


Rt. hon.Sir Edward Knatch- |’ 


bull, bt., 
John Pemberton Plumptre. 





Members, *” 
(Western Division.) 


‘SirEdmund Filmer, bt., 


Hon. Charles (Marsham) 
viscount Marsham. 


KiIpDERMINSTER. .- 


‘Richard Godson. 


Kine’s Lynn. 
Hon.( WilliamGeorge Fred- 
erick Cavendish Ben- 
tinck) Lord W. G. F.C. 
Bentinck, 


‘Hon. Robert (Jocelyn) 


Viscount Jocelyn, 
Kineston-uron-HUvuLt. 
Sir John Hanmer, bt., 
SirWalter Charles James, bt. 

KNARESBOROUGH. 
Andrew Lawson, 


‘William Busfeild Ferrand. 


LAMBETH. 
Benjamin Hawes, 


‘Rt. Hon. Charles Tennyson 


D’Eyncourt. 
LANCASHIRE. 
(Southern Division.) 
Rt. hon, (Francis Leveson 
Egerton) Lord F.L. Eger- 

ton, 


William Entwisle. 


(Northern Division.) 
John Wilson Patten, 
John Talbot Clifton. 

LANCASTER. 


‘Thomas Greene, 


George Marton. 
LAUNCESTON. 
William Bowles. 
LEEDs. 
William Beckett, 
William Aldam. 
LEICESTER. 
Sir John Easthope, bt., 
‘Wynn Ellis. 
LEICESTERSHIRE. 
(Northern Division.) 
Hon. (Charles Henry So- 
merset Manners) Lord 
C. H. S. Manners, 
Edward Basil Faranham. 
(Southern Division.) 
Henry Halford, 
Charles William Packe. 
LEOMINSTER. 
Charles Greenaway, 
George Arkwright. 
Lewes. 
Hon. Henry Fitzroy, 
‘Howard Elphinstone. 





List of 
LicurreLp. 
Hon. (Alfred Henry Paget) 
Lord A. H. Paget, 
Hon.Granville George (Le- 
veson Gower) Lord Leve- 
son. 
LiIncoun. 
Charles De Laet Waldo 
Sibthorp, 
William Rickford Collett. 


LINCOLNSHIRE. 
(Parts of Kesteven and 
Holland.) 
Christopher Turnor, 

Sir John Trollope, bt. 
(Parts of Lindsey.) 
Hon. Charles Anderson 

Worsley (Pelham) Lord 
Worsley, 
Robert Adam Christopher. 
LIsKEARD. 
Charles Buller. 
LIVERPOOL. 
Hon. Dudley (Ryder) Vis- 
count Sandon, 
Sir Howard Douglas, bt. 
Lonpon. 
John Masterman, 
James Pattison, 
George Lyall, 
Rt. hon. (John Russell) 
Lord J. Russell. 
LuDLow. 
Beriah Botfield, 
James Ackers, 
Lyme Reais. 
Thomas Hussey. 
LYMINGTON. 
John Stewart, 
William Alex. Mackinnon. 
MACccLeEsFIELD. 
John Brocklehurst, 
Thomas Grimsditch. 
MAIpsToneE. 
Alexander James Beresford 
Hope, 
George Dodd. 
Ma pon. 
Quintin Dick, 
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HOUSE OF LORDS, 


Tuesday, February 4, 1845. 
Minvutss.] Sat first.—Earl of Ellenborough; Earl Nelson, 
Britis. Public.—l*- Select Vestries. 


pt eee OF PARLIAMENT.] 
The Parliament which had been pro- 
rogued successively from the 5th September, 
to the 10th October, the 12th December, 
the 4th February, met this day for dispatch 
of business. The Session was opened by 
Her Majesty in Person, with the following 
most Gracious Speech :— 


“ My Lords, and Gentlemen, 

‘I rejoice that I am enabled, on 
again meeting you in Parliament, to 
congratulate you on the improved 
Condition of the Country. 

‘“‘ Increased Activity pervades al- 
most every Branch of Manufacture; 
Trade and Commerce have been ex- 
tended at home and abroad; and 
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among all Classes of My People there 
is generally prevalent a Spirit of Loy- 
alty and cheerful Obedience to the 
Law. 

‘I continue to receive from all 
Foreign Powers and States Assurances 
of their friendly Disposition. 

‘*T have had much Satisfaction in 
receiving at My Court the Sovereigns 
who in the course of last Year visited 
this Country. 

‘* The Journey of the Emperor of 
Russia, undertaken at a great Saeri- 
fice of private Convenience, was a 
Proof of the Friendship of His Im- 
perial Majesty most acceptable to My 
Feelings. 

‘*¢ The Opportunity of personal In- 
tercourse thus afforded to Me may, I 
hope, be the Means of still further 

B 





3 Meeting of 
improving those amicable Relations 
which have long existed between 
Great Britain and Russia. 

‘*The Visit of the King of the 
French was rendered especially wel- 
come to Me, inasmuch as it had been 
preceded by Discussions which might 
have impaired the good Understand- 
ing happily established between the 
Two Countries. 

‘“‘T regard the Maintenance of this 
good Understanding as essential to the 
best Interests of both ; and I rejoiced 
to witness that the Sentiments so 
cordially expressed by all Classes of 
My Subjects on the Occasion of His 
Majesty’s Visit were entirely in unison 
with My own. 


“Gentlemen of the House of 
Commons, 


‘‘The Estimates for the ensuing 
Year have been prepared, and will 
forthwith be laid before you. 

“‘The Progress of Steam Naviga- 
tion, and the Demands for Protection 
to the extended Commerce of the 
Country, will occasion an Increase 
in the Estimates connected with the 
Naval Service. 


‘“* My Lords and Gentlemen, 


**T have observed, with sincere 
Satisfaction, that the Improvement 
which is manifest in other Parts of 
the Country has extended to Ireland. 

“The Political Agitation and Ex- 
citement which I have had heretofore 
Occasion to lament appear to have 
gradually abated, and, as a natural 
Result, private Capital has been more 
freely applied to useful public En- 
terprizes, undertaken through the 
friendly Co-operation of Individuals 
terested in the Welfare of Jreland. 

‘*T have carried into effect, in the 
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Spirit in which it was conceived, the 
Act for the more effectual Applica- 
tion of Charitable Donations and Be- 
quests. 

‘**] recommend to your favourable 
Consideration the Policy of improv- 
ing and extending the Opportunities 
for Academical Education in Ireland. 

‘‘The Report of the Commission 
appointed to inquire into the Law and 
Practice in respect to the Occupation 
of Land is nearly prepared, and shall 
be communicated to you immediately 
after its Presentation. 

“The State of the Law in regard 
to the Privileges of the Bank of Ire- 
land, and to other Banking Estab- 
lishments in that Country, and in 
Scotland, will no doubt occupy your 
Attention. 

**The Health of the Inhabitants of 
large Towns and populous Districts 
in this Part of the United Kingdom 
has been the Subject of recent Inquiry 
before a Commission, the Report of 
which shall be immediately laid be- 
fore you. 

** It will be highly gratifying to Me 
if the Information and Suggestions 
contained in that Report shall enable 
you to devise the Means of promoting 
the Health and Comfort of the poorer 
Classes of My Subjects. 

**T congratulate you on the Success 
of the Measures which Three Years 
since were adopted by Parliament for 
the Purpose of supplying the Defi- 
ciency in the Public Revenue, and 
arresting the Accumulation of Debt 
in the Time of Peace. 

““The Act which was passed at 
that Time for imposing a Tax upon 
Income will shortly expire. 

‘“*]t will be for you, in your Wis- 
dom, to determine whether it may 
not be expedient to continue its Ope- 
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ration for a further Period, and thus 
to obtain the Means of adequately 
providing for the Public Service, and 
at the same Time of making a Re- 
duction in other Taxation. 

«Whatever may be the Result of 
your Deliberations in this respect, I 
feel assured that it will be your De- 
termination to maintain an Amount 
of Revenue amply sufficient to meet 
the necessary Expenditure of the 
Country, and firmly to uphold that 
Public Credit which is indispensable 
to the National Welfare. 

‘“‘ The Prospect of continued Peace, 
and the general State of Domestic 
Prosperity and Tranquillity, afford a 
favourable Opportunity for the Con- 
sideration of the important Matters 
to which I have directed your Atten- 
tion; and I commit them to your 
Deliberation, with the earnest Prayer 
that you may be enabled, under the 
superintending Care and Protection 
of Divine Providence, to strengthen 
the Feelings of mutual Confidence 
and Good Will between different 
Classes of My Subjects, and to im- 
prove the Condition of My People.” 


Her Majesty then retired, and the House 
adjourned during Pleasure: having re- 
sumed, 


ApprEss IN ANSWER TO THE SPEECH. } 
The Marquess Camden rose and said : My 
Lords, in rising to move that your Lord- 
ships should agree that an Humble Address 
be presented to Her Majesty, in answer to 
Her most Gracious Speech, which we have 
this day heard from the Throne, I feel that 
I must commence by asking you to give me 
that kind attention and indulgence, which 
during the few years that I have had the 
honour of sitting in this House, I have uni- 
formly seen bestowed upon those who, like 
myself, had never before addressed your 
Lordships. But, my Lords, I feel the diffi- 
culty of my present position considerably 
lightened by the reflection that it is my lot 


to address you upon an occasion when, 
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without any exaggerated statements of 
national prosperity, or on any unascertained 
grounds, your Lordships may safely concur 
in expressing your gratification at the state 
of the country in its domestic condition and 
foreign relations, as they have been repre- 
sented in Her Majesty’s Speech. My Lords, 
I believe there is no doubt that in every 
branch of the manufactures and trade of 
this country there is. an increasing ac- 
tivity. I believe that the home trade 
of this country is increasing in activity 
in almost every branch, and that the com- 
merce of the country which is carried 
through almost every part of the civilised 
globe, and to which new channels have 
been recently opened, is largely and rapidly 
extending. My Lords, I trust that we 
may hope that as the improvement which 
has been for some time going on in the 
manufactures of the country, has been gra- 
dual and steady, so it will be permanent, 
and will continue to increase. My Lords, 
I think you may also cordially join in the 
congratulations expressed in Her Majesty’s 
Speech, when She says that amongst all 
classes of the people there prevails a spirit 
of loyalty and cheerful obedience to the 
law.—Your Lordships are aware that this 
spirit of loyalty and firm attachment to the 
Throne has been manifested on various oc- 
casions, and that whenever Her Majesty 
has appeared before Her people, there has 
been the greatest manifestation of loyalty 
and attachment to Her Majesty’s Person ; 
and I may perhaps refer more particularly 
to the period when Her Majesty proceeded, 
amidst the congregated masses of this great 
city, to open that Exchange from whence 
springs all the commerce of the land. My 
Lords, the next topic in Her Majesty’s 
Speech is the satisfaction which She has 
felt from the visits of those Sovereigns 
whom She received at Her Court in the 
course of the last year. My Lords, I think 
we can most cordially concur with Her 
Majesty in the gratification which She ex- 
presses at the visit which the Emperor of 
Russia paid to Her Majesty last year. I 
think, my Lords, that that visit, paid, as 
Her Majesty has informed us it was, at a 
great sacrifice of personal and private con- 
venience, and at a time when private af- 
flictions weighed heavily upon him, must 
have convinced your Lordships of the anx- 
iety of the Emperor to manifest his feelings 
of amity towards this country, and to pay 
a tribute of respect to Her Majesty. My 
Lords, I believe the alliance with this coun- 
try and Russia is of the most ancient date ; 
B2 
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it is one of the earliest which that Power | ciliation and justice by which the Govern- 
contracted after its formation into an Em- | ment of either country has been actuated 
pire ; and I am sure that nothing can more | will be an additional guarantee that the 
tend to contribute to the permanence of this | resources and powers of the two kingdoms 
alliance, and, as Her Majesty has stated | will be made the means of their mutual 
in Her Speech, the future extension of it, | preservation and security. The next topic 
than the visit of the Emperor to Her Ma- | of Her Majesty’s Speech relates to a sub- 
jesty, and the maintenance of a friendly in- | ject which comes more immediately under 
tercourse between the two Sovereigns. Her | the discussion of the other House of Parlia- 
Majesty's Speech also alludes to the visits of | ment ; but I think your Lordships will 
other Sovereigns, from which Her Majesty | concur in expressing an anxious hope that 
derives great satisfaction, and which must | the country will not object to any necessary 
be also gratifying to the country. And | expenditure for the extension of our steam 
first, let me refer to the visit of the King | navigation, when it is considered how much 
of Saxony, an event which, connected as | depends upon the efficiency of that species 
he is with Her Majesty's illustrious Con- | of navigation in protecting the trade and 
sort, cannot be looked upon but as one of | commerce of this Empire. My Lords, the 
great importance. I believe, my Lords, | next point in Her Majesty’s Speech is, that 
that the more this country is visited by | Her Majesty “ had observed with great sa- 
Foreign Sovereigns, the more its resources | tisfaction that the improvement which is 
are known, and the happiness of its people | manifested in the other parts of the country 
is witnessed, the greater will be its in- | has extended to Ireland.” My Lords, so 
fluence. I believe that, as in private life, | long as political agitation continues in that 
so amongst those in the most exalted sta- country, there must necessarily be alarm in 
tion, the frequency of intercourse will lead | the minds of those who have capital to in- 
to more lasting and more intimate ad- vest, and they are therefore unwilling to 
vantages. My Lords, it will be in the re- | embark their money in speculations in that 
collection of your Lordships, that in Her | part of the United Kingdom. But, my 
Speech at the termination of the last Ses- | Lords, I think we may now hail the return 
sion of Parliament, Her Majesty expressed | of tranquillity in that country; and the 
Her gratification at being enabled to state | best proof that it is returning is to be found 
to this House and the country that the ne- | in the different projects of enterprise which 
gotiations between this country and France ; have been brought forward, not by the 
had been brought to a satisfactory conclu- | Government, but by private individuals. 
sion. That communication of Her Majesty |I refer to the railways and other large 
was very speedily followed by the visit of | works now in progress in Ireland, which 
His Majesty the King of the French; and | by increasing the means of employment for 
I am sure your Lordships will feel great | the Irish people, and convincing them that 
gratification that His Majesty was received | their interests will be best promoted by an 
in this country by the people in the most | intimate union between the two countries, 
cordial manner. When we consider the | rather than by separation, will necessarily 
various parts of the world in which the co4 | tend to maintain and uphold their loyalty, 
operation of France with this country is ne- | and form a guarantee for the continuance 
cessary for the maintenance of peace ; when | of good order and tranquillity. And, my 
we consider how likely is the maintenance | Lords, while on the subject of Ireland, I 
of peace to extend the commerce of this | am sure you will join me in cordially 
country, and that intercourse which, from | thanking Her Majesty for having com- 
the facility of communication with France, | municated to us the fact, that she has 
must naturally follow the alliance between | carried into effect, in the spirit in which 
these two countries, His Majesty's late | it was conceived, the Act for the more 
visit must be looked upon with peculiar | effectual Application of Charitable Do- 
gratification. I am sure, my Lords, that | nations and Bequests; and that you will 
the reception which the King of the French | concur in assuring Her Majesty that 
met with from the people of this country | whenever the details of the measure shall 
must have convinced him that they are | be laid before you, you will give your 
fully sensible of the talent, eminent perse- | most anxious and favourable consideration 
verance, and zeal, which he at all times has | to the policy of improving and extending 
evinced in preserving that peace and amity | the opportunities for Academical Education 
which are so essential to the interests of |in Ireland. Her Majesty, in the next 

th countries; while the spirit of con-| place, my Lords, refers to the Report of 
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the Commission appointed some time ago 
to inquire into the Law and Practice in 
respect to the Occupation of Land in Ire- 
land, which we are informed is nearly pre- 
pared and will shortly be laid before your 
Lordships; and, my Lords, I have no 
doubt that, by the talent and attention 
which have been bestowed upon that in- 
quiry by the noble Earl who is the Chair- 
man of the Commission and his Colleagues, 
much valuable information will be afforded 
to you on the subject. My Lords, the 
next topic which is embraced in Her Ma- 
jesty’s Speech is one more immediately for 
the consideration of the other House of 
Parliament, inasmuch as it relates to mat- 
ters connected with monetary affairs ; viz., 
“the state of the Law in regard to the Pri- 
vileges of the Bank of Ireland, and to other 
Banking Establishments in that country 
and in Scotland ;” and though this is not 
the time nor place, neither is it my pro- 
vince, to enter into the details of those 
measures which will be submitted to Par- 
liament upon this subject, I am sure your 
Lordships will be glad of this opportunity 
of assuring Her Majesty that you are pre- 
pared to give your most anxious consider- 
ation to all matters relating to those Insti- 
tutions, connected as they are with the 
great measure which was passed last Ses- 
sion for the regulation of the monetary 
affairs of this country. My Lords, there 
is another subject to which Her Majesty 
refers, upon which your Lordships will 
be anxious to assure Her Majesty of 
your most serious care and deliberation. 
The subject I allude to is connected with 
the Commission which has been appointed 
to inquire into the Health of the Metro- 
polis and other large towns, the Report of 
which is to be immediately laid before 
Parliament. The subject has already been 
brought before your Lordships in former 
Sessions by various noble Lords, and has 
engaged much of your attention, and ] am 
sure you will rejoice if you can find it 
practicable to devise measures which may 
tend to ameliorate the miserable destitution, 
disease, and suffering which unfortunately 
exist but too extensively in this metropolis, 
and, in a greater or less degree, in every 
large town in the Kingdom. If such mea- 
sures should be devised, I am sure your 
Lordships will not hesitate to adopt them. 
My Lords, it will be in your Lordships’ re- 
collection that, three years ago, an Act 
was passed authorising Her Majesty to 
raise a tax upon Property and Income, in 
order to enable Her to meet the excess of 
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the expenditure of the country over its 
income, to pay off certain debts which had 
been in consequence incurred, and, by 
making a more equitable distribution of 
the public burdens, affording Her the 
means of remitting several taxes that pres- 
sed severely on the industry of the country. 
My Lords, that measure, as Her Majesty 
informs us, has been perfectly successful ; 
but as that Act expiresin the present year, 
Her Majesty recommends this subject for 
your early consideration—wishing Parlia- 
ment to consider whether it would not be 
more expedient to continue that tax for a 
longer period, and so extend its advantages 
by removing other taxes which still press 
on the manufactures and trade of the 
country. But, my Lords, whatever Par- 
liament may determine in this respect, it is 
gratifying to know that we may safely 
rely upon the public faith being maintained 
inviolate. My Lords, the prospect of con- 
tinued peace, not confined alone to the 
country, but extending over all our rela- 
tions with Foreign Powers, and the general 
state of domestic prosperity and tranquillity, 
will afford Parliament ample time and op- 
portunity to consider the various important 
topics to which Her Majesty’s Speech re- 
fers. That your Lordships’ best consider- 
ation will be paid to those topics, there 
can be no doubt; and I trust the result 
will be, that, under the superintending 
care and protection of Divine Providence, 
you will be enabled to accomplish that 
which is the nearest wish of Her Majesty's 
heart, viz., strengthen the feelings of mu- 
tual confidence and goodwill between dif- 
ferent classes of Her subjects, and improve 
the condition of Her people. Before I 
conclude by reading to your Lordships 
the humble Address to Her Majesty, allow 
me to express to your Lordships my 
warmest thanks for the manner in which 
you have listened to me, and to express my 
hope that if by any unguarded word I 
should unintentionally have given rise to 
any question which may in the slightest 
degree disturb the unanimity with which 
it is my anxious hope this Address should 
be carried up to Her Majesty, I trust your 
Lordships will attribute it to my inexpe- 
rience, and not to those subjects it has 
been my duty to lay before you. The noble 
Lord concluded by reading the following 
Address :— 


Mosr Gracious SovEREIGN, 


We, Your Majesty’s most dutiful and loyal 
Subjects, the Lords Spiritual and Temporal, 
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in Parliament assembled, beg leave to ap- 
proach Your Majesty to return to Your Ma- 
jesty our humble Thanks for the Gracious 
Speech which Your Majesty has delivered to 
both Houses of Parliament. 

We participate most sincerely in Your Ma- 
jesty’s Joy (on the improved Condition of the 
Country) that increased Activity pervades 
every Branch of Manufacture ; that Trade and 
Commerce have been extended at home and 
abroad; and that among all Classes of Your 
Majesty’s People there is generally prevalent 
a Spirit of Loyalty and cheerful Obedience to 
the Law, 

We rejoice to learn that Your Majesty con- 
tinues to receive from all Foreign Powers and 
States Assurances of their friendly Disposi- 
tion, 

We beg to express our Gratification that 
Your Majesty bas had the Satisfaction of re- 
ceiving at Your Court the Sovereigns who 
in the course of the last Year visited this 
Country. 

We concur with Your Majesty in consider- 
ing that the Journey of the Emperor of Russia, 
undertaken at a great Sacrifice of private 
Convenience, was a Proof of the Friendship 
of His Imperial Majesty, which must have 
been most acceptable to Your Majesty’s Feel- 
ings. 

We humbly, with Your Majesty, beg leave 
to express our Hope that the Opportunity thus 
afforded to Your Majesty may be the Means 
of still further improving those amicable Rela- 
tions which have long existed between Russia 
and Great Britain. 

We cordially concur in the Feelings which 
Your Majesty has been pleased to express in 
respect to the Visit of the King of the French, 
which was rendered especially welcome, inas- 
much as it had been preceded by Discussions 
which might have impaired the good Under- 
standing happily established between the Two 
Countries. 

In common with Your Majesty we regard 
the Maintenance of this good Understanding 
as essential to the best Interests of both; and 
we rejoice in the Reflection that the Senti- 
ments so cordially expressed by all Classes of 
Your Majesty’s Subjects on the Occasion of 
His Majesty’s Visit were entirely in unison 
with those of Your Majesty. 

We humbly beg to thank Your Majesty 
for informing us that Your Majesty has ob- 
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served, with sincere satisfaction, that the Im. 
provement which is manifest in other Parts of 
the Country has extended to Ireland. 

We rejoice to learn that the Political Agi- 
tation and Excitement which Your Majesty 
has had heretofore Occasion to lament appear 
to have gradually abated, and, as a natural 
Result, private Capital has been more freely 
applied to useful public Enterprizes, under- 
taken through the friendly Co-operation of 
Individuals interested in the Welfare of Ire- 
land. 

We thank Your Majesty for informing us 
that You have carried into effect, in the Spirit 
in which it was conceived, the Act for the 
more effectual Application of Charitable Do- 
nations and Beqnests. 

In obedience to Your Majesty’s Commands 
we will take into our Consideration the Policy 
of improving and extending the Opportunities 
for Academical Education in Ireland. 

We beg leave to thank Your Majesty for 
informing us that the Report of the Commis- 
sion appointed to inquire into the Law and 
Practice in respect to the Occupation of Land 
is nearly prepared, and that immediately after 
its Presentation it shall be laid before us, 

We assure Your Majesty that We will give 
our best Attention to the State of the Law in 
regard to the Privileges of the Bank of Ireland, 
and to other Banking Establishments in that 
Country, and in Scotland. 

We thank Your Majesty for informing us 
that the Report of the Commission for inquiring 
into the Health of the Inhabitants of large 
Towns and populous Districts in this Part of 
the United Kingdom shall be laid before us, 
and we cordially trust that the Information and 
Suggestions contained therein will enable us 
to devise the Means of promoting the Health 
and Comfort of the poorer Classes of Your 
Majesty’s Subjects. 

We beg Leave to express our Thanks to 
Your Majesty for congratulating us on the 
Success of the Measures which Three Years 
since were adopted by Parliament for the Pur- 
pose of supplying the Deficiency in the Public 
Revenue, and arresting the Accumulation of 
Debt in the Time of Peace ; and for directing 
our Attention to the Circumstance that the 
Act which was passed at that Time for impos- 
ing a Tax upon Income will shortly expire ; 
and we assure Your Majesty that we will give 
| our best Consideration to determine whether it 
\ 
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may not be expedient to continue its Opera- 
tion for a further Period, and thus to obtain 
the Means of adequately providing for the 
Public Service, and at the same Time of 
making a Reductivn in other Taxation. 

Your Majesty may rest assured that it will 
be our Determination to maintain an Amount 
of Revenue amply sufficient to meet the Ex- 
penditure of the Country, and firmly to up- 
hold that Public Credit which is indispensable 
to the National Welfare. 

We shall be prepared to take into our Con- 
sideration the important Matters to which 
Your Majesty has directed our Attention, for 
which the Prospect of continued Peace, and 
the general State of Domestic Prosperity and 
Tranquillity, afford so favourable an Opportu- 
nity ; and we join in Your Majesty’s earnest 
Prayer that we may be enabled, under the 
superintending Care and Protection of Divine 
Providence, to strengthen the Feelings of mu- 
tual Confidence and Good Will between dif- 
ferent Classes of Your Majesty’s Subjects, and 
to improve the Condition of Your Majesty’s 
People. 

Lord Glenlyon: My Lords, I rise to 
second the Motion of my Friend the noble 
Marquess, and which your Lordships have 
just heard read, that an humble Address be 
presented to Her Majesty, in answer to 
Her Majesty’s most Gracious Speech from 
the Throne. My Lords, I cannot but feel 
some diffidence in addressing your Lord- 
ships for the first time on the present 
occasion, the more especially when I con- 
sider the importance of the duty which now 
devolves on me; but after the very able 
manner in which the noble Marquess has 
already treated the subject before us, my 
task will be comparatively light, and I 
shall trespass but for a very short time on 
your Lordships’ patience. My Lords, the 
improved state of the country, the increased 
activity pervading almost every branch of 
manufacture, the extension of trade and 
commerce, mentioned at the commencement 
of Her Majesty’s most Gracious Speech, 
must be a matter of sincere congratulation 
to usall. The spirit of loyalty and cheer- 
ful obedience to the law, so feelingly al- 
luded to by Her Majesty, has been mani- 
fested in every part of the kingdom. On 
every occasion, and in every place which 
Her Majesty has honoured with Her pre- 
sence, She has been received with the,utmost 
demonstration of loyal attachment by every 
class of Her subjects. On the late occasion 
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of the royal visit to Scotland, it was a source 
of the greatest gratification to me to witness, 
as I constantly did, the devoted and re- 
spectful loyalty of my countrymen. But, 
my Lords, can we wonder at those feelings 
of attachment to Her Majesty, when Her 
Majesty’s kind consideration for the welfare 
of her people is remembered? I can safely 
affirm that Her Majesty has left behind 
Her but one feeling in the hearts of Her 
Highlanders, those of pure affection and 
devoted loyalty. Again, on the occasion of 
Her Majesty’s visit to the City, at the 
opening of the Royal Exchange, the most 
enthusiastic loyalty and good order was 
manifested by the immense crowds assem- 
bled throughout the whole of Her Majesty’s 
progress. Your Lordships will, I trust, 
agree with me in thinking, that these 
general exhibitions of loyalty and cheerful 
obedience to the law, are proofs not only of 
personal attachment to our beloved Sove- 
reign, but also of an increased and increasing 
confidence in Her Majesty’s Ministers. My 
Lords, the past year has been rendered re- 
markable by the visits of an unusual num- 
ber of Foreign Sovereigns to this country, 
a proof no less of their regard of our be- 
loved Queen, than of their desire to main- 
tain undiminished their amicable relations 
with thiscountry. The visit of the Emperor 
of Russia, undertaken at great personal in- 
convenience, was a striking instance of the 
desire of that Monarch to keep up that 
very ancient alliance that has existed be- 
tween these powerful nations, so important 
to the best interests of both. The visit of 
the King of the French, and the manner 
in which he was received in this country, 
must have been most gratifying to your 
Lordships, more especially after the differ- 
ences that had arisen between the two na- 
tions in distant quarters of the globe, the 
adjustment of which, effected by the good 
feeling existing between the two Govern- 
ments, was alluded to in the Royal Speech, 
at the prorogation of the last Session of 
Parliament. In the third paragraph allu- 
sion is made to the Navy. My Lords, our 
commerce was never, I believe, in a more 
flourishing condition than it is at the pre- 
sent moment. Since the introduction of 
steam it has advanced with vast strides, 
and the facilities of a rapid communication 
with all quarters of the globe, have been 
greatly increased. My Lords, to preserve 
our commerce must ever be of the utmost 
importance to us, and for that purpose, as 
well as for the safety and welfare of our 
own island and our colonies, we must do 
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our utmost to maintain undiminished our 
naval superiority ; but the introduction of 
steam, though it has produced many ad- 
vantages has at the same time brought with 
it increased expense, and a larger sum will 
now be requisite for the complete estab- 
lishment of our steam navy. Under these 
circumstances, I sincerely trust that an 
adequate sum may be readily voted by the 
other House, to enable the wooden walls 
of Old England to be, as they ever have 
been, the defence of our commerce in time 
of peace, and the terror of our foes, should 
we unhappily ever be engaged in war. 
Her Majesty next alludes to Ireland, and 
says, that She is happy to observe the im- 
proved condition of that country. My 
Lords, Ireland and its condition isa subject 
which has often been discussed by your 
Lordships, and with regard to it, I need 
not at present say more than that I am sure 
your Lordships will do all that lies in your 
power to ameliorate the condition of that 
country. Her Majesty likewise alludes to 
the Commission which has been appointed, 
and the Report of which will shortly 
be laid before your Lordships, to inquire 
into the Sanatory Improvements which may 
be deemed advisable to be adopted for the 
benefit of the poorer classes. This will be 
matter of discussion at the proper time, and 
your Lordships I am sure will do whatever 
tends to the advantage of those classes. I 
consider that anything that can be done 
towards the draining of towns, or the 
making of parks, or anything that can con- 
duce to the health and comfort of the poorer 
orders, will be of the greatest benefit to 
them, and will be adopted by your Lord- 
ships. In conclusion, my Lords, allow 
me to thank your Lordships for the kind 
manner in which you have been pleased to 
listen to this my first attempt to address 
your House. My eyesight is not such as 
to allow me to see the different heads of 
the Speech, and [ cannot remember all the 
paragraphs of it. There are several which 
I have not adverted to, because the noble 
Marquess touched so ably upon them. I 
will detain your Lordships no longer than 
to beg of you all to join in Her Majesty’s 
earnest prayer for the peace and prosperity 
of this country, and the world at large. 
The Marquess of Normanby said, that if 
before he had listened to the speeches of the 
two noble Lords, the Mover and Seconder 
of the Address, he had not anticipated that 
it would be necessary for him to trouble 
their Lordships with any observations 
which need much delay, or tend to dis- 
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turb the vote which they were desirous 
should be come to, having now had the 
pleasure of hearing both noble Lords, cer. 
tainly nothing had fallen from them which 
was calculated to change his original inten- 
tion. Even one opinion which his noble 
Friend had expressed, he should content 
himself with merely dissenting from ; but 
his noble Friend must not think from his 
silence that he at all admitted his logic, 
when his noble Friend had, in referring to 
those demonstrations of loyalty which Her 
Majesty so well deserved, and so con- 
stantly received, also chosen to construe 
them into a proof of the increase of re- 
spect entertained for Her Majesty’s Mi- 
nisters. He did not agree with his noble 
Friend. Indeed he thought that his noble 
Friend must have known that there might 
exist a clan-like loyalty, a loyalty con- 
centrated in affection for the Sovereign, 
and perfectly independent of Ministerial 
measures. The Speech contained allusions 
to other topics, which he had frequently 
brought before their Lordships’ notice, but 
upon which it was not his intention now 
to dilate, as other opportunities would be 
offered for doing so; but their Lordships 
would not think he was doing wrong in 
making a few observations upon them. He 
was aware that it was not convenient to 
enter into a discussion at a time when the 
proposal of an Address in Answer to Her 
Majesty’s Speech had become so much a 
matter of form, that it was hardly neces- 
sary now to say, that in assenting to that 
Address no noble Lord was to be supposed 
as assenting to the construction put upon it 
by the noble Lords who recommended it to 
their adoption. If such were not the case, 
it would be necessary to discuss its topics 
more at length, and for the purpose of 
doing that they should adopt that which 
was the practice in other countries, and 
perhaps an improvement upon their own, 
of having some days to consider the Royal 
Speech before they were called upon to 
pronounce an opinion respecting it. Such 
was not the custom here. Such had not 
been the custom when the Government 
was conducted on well-defined principles, 
and when, therefore, it might not be so 
necessary as it was at this moment. It 
would be no safe speculation in the present 
administration of affairs, that they would 
not be called upon to support that which 
they had previously on the same recom- 
mendation opposed, or that if support had 
previously conciliated by holding out cer- 
tain expectations, a different course might 
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not now be proposed. In assenting, there- 
fore, to the Address, one must protest, us 
usual, how very little was meant by that ac- 
customed form. One of the two topics 
on which he wished to make a few obser- 
vations, would be found occupying a pro- 
minent position in Her Majesty’s Speech ; 
he meant as to the state of Ireland. He 
was anxious to refer to that subject, be- 
cause at the close of last Session he had 
stated to their Lordships that it was his 
intention to call their attention to the state 
of Ireland at the earliest opportunity ; that 
he should feel obliged to take the earliest 
opportunity of making a Motion on the 
general state of Ireland. He wished now 
to say, that in not persevering with that 
Motion, he at the same time considered 
that Ireland was, in some respects, in a 
more distracted state than she had been for 
a long time previously. He wished, how- 
ever, to leave for the present the responsi- 
bility of conducting the affairs of that 
country upon noble Lords opposite: he 
wished to leave them that responsibility, 
until he saw what were those measures 
that had been dimly shadowed forth in this 
Address, and how its promises were to be 
fulfilled. It was not, then, his intention 
to call their Lordships’ attention to the 
state of Ireland; he did not do so, because 
he hoped that some of the measures that 
were promised to them might be such as 
he could willingly assent to and readily sup- 
port. While he said this, he must observe, 
that he could not agree in the wide interpre- 
tation that had been put upon that sentence 
of Her Majesty’s Speech, which stated that 
there had been “a gradual abatement of 
agitation and excitement” in Ireland. That 
might be technically true, and yet not ac- 
curately correct. There might be, and he 
believed that there was, less of the outward 
appearances of agitation — there might 
not seem to be so much of agitation 
in a particular direction—indeed it was 
not possible that such outward demonstra- 
tions could be long maintained stationary — 
he wished, he felt sure, it was attributable 
to the feeling on the part of the Irish 
people of the impracticability of one mea- 
sure for which they had been agitating 
—he meant Repeal—and he hoped it 
was so; but this he must say, and their 
Lordships might depend upon it, that 
unless some more comprehensive measures 
of justice were proposed for Ireland than 
those shadowed forth in the Speech, they 
never would be able to secure the affections 
of the Irish people, and never could luok 
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for, never could calculate upon, the per- 

manent tranquillity and progressive im- 

provement of Ireland. He believed that the 

measures which Her Majesty’s Government 

was likely to propose, would be such as, as far 

as they went, he should be able to support. 

Certainly if they should prove somewhat 
inconsistent with the opinions avowed by 

noble Lords opposite on former occasions, 

it was not for him to complain ; it was not 

for him to object to noble Lords pursuing 
a eourse which in fact rendered tardy jus- 

tice to the views always entertained by 
himself and his noble friends around 
him as to the government of that country : 

these were questions which history would 
record, and on which posterity would 
decide. He felt that it would be un- 
worthy of him to use it as a topic of re- 
proach, although he could not avoid making 
it a subject of reflection, when he consi- 
dered how slight must be the hopes of no- 

ble Lords opposite, considering their ill- 
success hitherto, that any confidence could 
accompany their attempts to conciliate the 
Irish people. He need not go farther back 
upon this subject than two years—he need 
but to remind their Lordshipsthat the Home 
Secretary of the present Government—the 
Minister to whom the government of Ire- 
land is entrusted as a peculiar charge—had 
declared in his place in Parliament, that 
* concession had reached its limits.” When 
such was the case, when the people of Ire- 
land felt that since that time they had done 
nothing to establish peculiar claims to the 
favour of noble Lords opposite, when he 
recollected that declaration, and with it the 
events that had since occurred, he must 
say, that he could not wonder at the small 
success which had attended the measures of 
noble Lords opposite to conciliate the Irish 
people. One Bill had been particularly 
alluded to in the Speech from the Throne ; 
it was one to which he had given his cor- 
dial support last Session—he meant the 
Roman Catholic Charitable Donations and 
Bequests Bill—the most important part of 
it was that which established a more fair 
and a more impartial Board for the distri- 
bution and management of charities than 
had previously existed. He felt convinced 
that the provisions, that the objects of that 
Bill were to confer an advantage not pre- 
viously possessed ; but he regretted that 
there should be provisions in the measure 
which were considered objectionable by 
persons professing the Roman Catholic 
religion. He acquitted, fully acquit- 





ted, noble Lords of the intention of in- 
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serting Clauses in that Bill calculated to 
impede the attainment of the object they 
professed a desire to accomplish. He gave 
them credit for the best intentions; but at 
the same time he repeated his regret that 
they had not consulted, before they carried 
their measure, some of those prelates who 
had since consented to accept office under 
it. He surmised, however, from the state- 
ment of Archbishop Murray, that some of 
the clauses objected to, might be amended. 
In Her Majesty’s Speech credit was 
claimed for the Charitable Bequests Act, 
and for the spirit in which it was conceived 
and carried, and he gave to noble Lords 
. opposite thorough credit for having done 
so. It was not for him to say whether 
the appointment of the clerical Commis- 
sioners was or was not technically incon- 
sistent with the clause in the Emancipa- 
tion Act, prohibiting Roman Catholic 
prelates from taking titles due to them on 
account of their position in the Church to 
which they belonged. Perhaps this was 
not technically inconsistent, but it cer- 
tainly looked inconsistent with the spirit of 
the clause of the Emancipation Act, 
which was proposed with the intention of 
not permitting the dignitaries of the Ca- 
tholic Church to assume those titles which 
they used as prelates of that religion—the 


religion, he might observe, of the great 
majority of the people of Ireland. Consi- 
dering that such was the position of those 
prelates, he certainly did not object to the 
rank and precedence that had been given to 


them on the Commission. He could not, 
whilst he said this, but feel, however, that 
if he had had the good fortune to assist in 
passing such an Act, whilst he was in Ire- 
land, he believed noble Lords opposite 
would have loudly exclaimed against it ; 
that if he had proposed to a noble Lord, 
who, as he was not then in the House, he 
would name, the Earl of Donoughmore, 
that he should give place and precedence 
to Dr. Murray and Dr. Crolly above 
that noble Lord in respect of their rank 
and title as Archbishops, no railroad could 
have travelled fast enough for the noble 
Lord to bring him down there, to lay be- 
fore their Lordships’ House a formal com- 
plaint against him for the extraordinary in- 
novation attempted by him and the then 
existing Government in Ireland. He was 
sure that this would have occurred to him- 
self, when he saw then in the House a right 
rev. Prelate, who had rated him most 
soundly on a former occasion, when in dis- 
cussing a matter connected with Canada, 
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he had given to a Catholic prelate the title 
of Bishop of Quebec. In discussing that 
point, he was obliged to defend himself by 
saying, that if he had erred he had only 
followed the precedent that had been set 
him by other noble Lords. He called now 
upon noble Lords opposite—he put it to 
them—whether they considered it right any 
longer to persevere in the inconsistency of 
refusing to those prelates titles which be- 
longed to them as Roman Catholic bishops, 
and which were derived from the dioceses 
over which they presided, when at the 
same time they placed them on a Commis. 
sion for the purpose of deciding the limits 
of these very dioceses? It seemed to him 
to be actually childish to persevere in main- 
taining such objectionable provisions. He 
had not seen the Act lately, and there 
were many noble Lords present who were 
able to construe it much more correctly 
than he was—but he. believed the Act 
said that the Roman Catholic prelates 
were not to assume the titles of dio- 
ceses the titles of which there were other 
persons authorized by law to assume. Now, 
there was no Protestant Archbishop of 
Tuam ; therefore, Dr. M‘Hale, he believed, 
might call himself by that title; on the 
other hand, Archbishop Murray and Dr. 
Crolly could not, as the law stood, take ‘the 
titles of the dioceses of which they were 
respectively the heads; so that the law had 
this unjust operation, that while it gave to 
some prelates the power of taking the titles 
of their dioceses, it withheld that power 
from others. He wished to say one word 
more in connexion with Ireland; it had 
reference to the promise contained in Her 
Majesty’s Speech that shortly would be 
laid before this House the Report of the 
Commission appointed to inquire into the 
Law and Practice with regard to the oc- 
cupation of Land in Ireland. Their Lord- 
ships would recollect that early in the last 
Session of Parliament he expressed his ex- 
treme distrust with respect to the beneficial 
results which might be expected to arise 
out of that Commission; and from all the 
information he had since received he was 
confirmed in the opinion that it had excited 
expectations from one end of Ireland to the 
other which it would be difficult for any 
report, or. legislation founded upon any 
report, ever to fulfil. But as the Comis- 
sion was appointed, and its Report was now 
nearly completed, he did trust that there 
would be no unnecessary delay, not only in 
placing it before Parliament, but in stating 
to Parliament whether the Government 
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did or did not intend to propose any legis- 
lative measure upon the subject ; because he 
could assure their Lordships that the ex- 
citement in various parts of Ireland, and 
the erroneous and unfounded expectations 
it had given rise to, were doing more mis- 
chief than the ‘‘ political agitation and 
excitement,” the abatement of which had 
been referred to with such satisfaction in 
Her Majesty's Speech. Strictly speaking, 
he believed that at this moment there was 
less agitation in Ireland than during the 
last year. He also believed that that agi- 
tation would not have continued so long, 
but for the ilJ-advised, ill-timed, and ill-con- 
ducted interference of the Government. 
However, he was not anxious to re- 
vert to that subject He had heard, with 
a regret which must be felt by every 
one anxious for the welfare of Ireland, that 
many parts of it were now in a state of 
great disquietude—that predial outrages 
and crimes had been committed, and greater 
disturbance existed in the country than 
had existed for many years. Formerly this 
subject had been made use of, and had been 
employed for the purpose of attack upon 
the Government of the day, and, as he 
thought, most unjustly ; for, whilst he was 
connected with the Administration in Ire- 
land, he had proved irresistibly, he had 
by figures demonstrated, that crimes were 
less then than they had been at former 
times ; and he stated farther, that of which 
he was ready to give noble Lords opposite 
now the advantage, that such crimes were 
not attributable to the Government of the 
day—that their causes were to be traced 
much farther back—that they were to be 
found in centuries of misrule—in the neglect 
of Governments for successive ages, and 
that they could not with any justice be 
laid upon any one Government in par- 
ticular. He said, then, that whilst he 
cast no blame upon the existing Govern- 
ment, he could not but express his regret 
at the number of outrages that had lately 
been committed in Ireland. With respect 
to other topics referred to in the Address, 
he had already observed that it was not 
convenient, at that moment, to go through 
them. In fact, there was no great differ- 
ence of opinion upon many of them be- 
tween himself and the noble Lords who 
had introduced the Address to their notice. 
Every one who wished to see his country 
prosperous, must feel, in common with the 
Government and the noble Mover and 
Seconder of the Address, the greatest sa- 
tisfaction at the activity and prosperity 
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which now pervaded commerce and manu- 
factures; but whilst they were grateful for 
what they possessed, they should ever re- 
collect that this was one of those changes, 
as regular as the ebb and flow of the tide 
—that it was one of the periodical inter- 
vals of prosperity that followed distress, — 
and hitherto, alas! had as certainly been 
followed by adversity. He hoped and 
trusted that the present satisfactory con- 
dition of public industry would be of 
longer duration, and be better founded 
than heretofore; at any rate, no one could 
claim credit for what was known to be of 
periodical recurrence under every Govern- 
ment, whatever might be its principles ; 
for that Government, in his opinion, could 
alone claim credit which could by its mea- 
sures prevent the recurrence of periods of 
distress, and save them from the pressure 
that hitherto had been immediately con- 
Sequent upon times of prosperity. He was 
also one of those who derived the most 
sincere pleasure from the existence of good 
relations with our neighbour France, and 
the other Powers to which allusion had 
been made in the Speech of Her Majesty ; 
knowing, however, the susceptibility that 
existed in France as to any observations 
made respecting it in either House of Par- 
liament, he believed he should best pro- 
mote the object they had at heart by say- 
ing as little as possible with reference to 
it, particularly as that was not a conveni- 
ent moment for giving any opinion upon 
details connected with recent transactions. 
He would merely observe, that no one 
was more anxious than himself for the 
preservation of peace and the maintenance 
of those good relations which it was the 
interest of both countries alike to promote. 
It might be unusual to allude to the visits 
of foreign Sovereigns ; but the occasion of 
two such distinguished individuals, distin- 
guished as much by their personal charac- 
ter as by their exalted stations, visiting 
this country in the same year, was so re- 
markable, that he cordially agreed in the 
observations which had been made by the 
noble Lord opposite. He came now to one 
other topic, which he approached with 
feelings of deep satisfaction ; he believed 
it to be one of paramount importance,—it 
was one which he had often brought be- 
fore their Lordships’ ‘attention—he meant 
the allusion in the Speech from the Throne 
to the Report on the Sanatory Condition 
of the people, and the gracious expressions 
which had been uttered by Her Majesty— 
than whom, he believed, no one in the 
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country felt a warmer interest in the 
welfare of the people—when she stated 
the gratification she should experience if 
the information and suggestions contained 
in the Report would enable Parliament to 
devise measures for promoting the health 
and comfort of the poorer classes of her 
subjects. He could not refer to this mat- 
ter without recollecting how much the 
country was indebted to their Lordships 
for the steps they had adopted on the 
subject, for the kind interest they had 
taken in it, for the devotion of their Com- 
mittees, and the attention which the au- 
thorities of the House had paid to those 
measures which passed unanimously through 
the House when brought before their 
Lordships by the person who now had 
the honour of addressing them; though 
on questions of general policy the Go- 
vernment of that day did not receive their 
support. He felt confident that the Re- 
port to be laid before them would be 
followed by some good measure, or such 
gracious mention of the subject would not 
have been made, and he trusted that by 
such measure they would have the means, 
not only of alleviating the sickness, disease, 
and misery, which were at present so 
widely diffused over the country, and of 
repairing the past neglect of many years ; 
but that such a measure might be passed as 
would be a blessing to future generations ; 
that through its means, might be born, with 
all the freshness, strength, and vigour of 
life, a race of men, gifted with that physical 
superiority that once distinguished, and 
might again belong to Englishmen, and 
which, connected with their higher moral 
energies, constitute the surest foundation 
for our national greatness. He concluded 
by expressing his earnest, his sincere feel- 
ings of gratification, upon finding this 
subject referred to in Her Majestys gra- 
cious Speech. 

The Duke of Richmond stated that it 
was not his intention to address their 
Lordships for more than a few minutes ; 
nor in rising had he, he assured them, any 
intention of proposing an amendment on 
the Address. He must, however, say that 
there was one omission in the Queen’s 
Speech which he was obliged, with consi- 
derable regret, to notice. Her Majesty 


began Her Speech by saying, “I rejoice 
that lam enabled, on again meeting you 
in Parliament, to congratulate you on 
the improved condition of the country.” 
Was not agriculture, he asked them, a 
part, a portion of the country? Was there 
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a man in that House who did not consider 
it desirable that the tenantry of the coun- 
try should be in a “ prosperous condition” ? 
Were the tenantry prosperous? Was there 
a single individual in that House who did 
not know that the tenant had in the past 
year lost a great deal of his capital—a 
great deal of his property ? He rose to call 
their Lordships’ attention to this. He be- 
lieved that the Government did not bestow 
any attention to that fact. He did not 
find fault with them ; for he never saw a 
Government, that troubled themselves 
much about agriculture; as soon as any 
set of men got into office, he found that 
they forgot that there was such a thing as 
agriculture. They had a Board of Trade 
which communicated with the Govern- 
ment on trade and commerce: they had no 
such thing for agriculture—agriculture had 
no Board to make known its wants, it was 
therefore overlooked ; that was the reason 
why the Government of this country was 
never aware of the state of agriculture and 
the agricultural body. He could state that 
there had been very great distress amongst 
them, and that distress ought to have been 
adverted to in the Queen’s Speech. There 
was another recommendation in_ that 
Speech, that the Income-tax should be 
continued. It was not his intention to 
dwell upon this subject ; but if the Income- 
tax were re-enacted, he wished to know 
whether anything could be done to remedy 
the inequality with which it pressed in 
the case of the agricultural tenant ? When 
the farmer paid a rent of 300/. a-year, he 
was charged as if his profits were 150/., 
whereas every other class of traders were 
charged upon an exact account of their ac- 
tual profits. When the farmer lost his 
money he was, however, charged just the 
same as if he had gained. It was impos- 
sible for him at present to pay, with the 
low pricc he was receiving for his produce. 
He did not mean to make a Corn-Law 
speech. He felt that it was only necessary 
for him to rise at present to know why 
agriculture had not been mentioned, and 
to inform the Government that the more 
they inquired into it, the more true would 
they find that agriculture was distressed. 
The Duke of Montrose wished to take 
the earliest opportunity of referring to the 
intimation that had been given as to an 
interference with the currency and the sys- 
tem of banking in Scotland. That system, 
he wished to observe, had been attended 
with the most complete success, and it had 
now stood the test of a century and a half. 
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The great mass of the community, who had 
derived considerable benefit from it, and 
who had the best opportunities of forming 
a judgment respecting it, had signified 
their complete satisfaction with the system 
as it stuod. There had been great meet- 
ings of Chambers of Commerce, and of 
persons engaged in trade, as well as county 
meetings, all of which appeared to be ac- 
tuated by the same feelings of its advan- 
tages. He therefore earnestly deprecated 
any interference with that system in order 
to change what was generally approved. 
Why, at any rate, should any change be 
made just now, when no one word was 
put forth against the system by anybody, 
when it was admitted to be free from the 
evils which were complained of in the 
English banking system? To him, he 
must say, it was matter of surprise that 
any Government should run a risk by in- 
terfering and substituting something which 
might not work so well. These, he was 
persuaded, were the feelings of the consti- 
tuencies; they were the feelings of every 
one of the representatives for Scotland, and 
they would, to a man, oppose any great 
alteration of the system ; he did hope, there- 
fore, that the alterations which the Govern- 
ment meant to bring forward might be of a 
trivial nature only, and therefure such as 
he and others could concur in. 

Lord Wharncliffe said, he had not in- 
tended to trouble their Lordships, but he 
could not allow the observations which had 
fallen from the two noble Lords who had 
spoken last to go without reply. In the 
first place, his noble Friend on the front 
Bench (the Duke of Richmond) had com- 
plained, that in the Speech Her Majesty’s 
Ministers had not rightly stated the con- 
dition of the country, and then he found 
fault with them because the state of the 
farmer was not so flourishing as it had 
been. Now, if his noble Friend would 
look to the paragraph to which his obser- 
vations referred, his noble Friend would 
find that the remark respecting the im- 
proved state of the country was confined 
to the condition of the manufacturing, com- 
mercial, and trading parts of the commu- 
nity, and did not make any allusion what- 
ever to agriculture, or the farming part of 
the community. Then with — to his 
other noble Friend who spoke of the para- 
graph in the Queen’s Speech which refer- 
red to the proposed change in the banking 
system in Scotland, his noble Friend had 
introduced a word which was not contained 


in the Speech. His noble Friend talked 
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of a change in “the Currency,”—now if 
his noble Friend referred to the Speech, he 
would find a reference to the banking estab- 
lishments of Scotland, but not a word 
about “the Currency.” But he would not 
say a word more, because he should be 
sorry that anything which fell from him 
should interrupt the unanimity which pre- 
vailed. 

Lord Brougham: I do not, my Lords, 
rise for the purpose of prolonging a debate 
in which there is no difference of opinion 
entertained upon the several topics intro- 
duced into Her Majesty’s gracious Speech ; 
whilst, with the noble Marquess, I do not 
wish to be understood as pledging myself 
upon those topics, because we are in the 
dark as to the measures that have been 
shadowed forth—vaguely shadowed forth, 
and properly so—in the paragraphs of the 
Speech delivered from the Throne. No 
noble Lord, therefore, will be understood 
as pledged to acquiesce in the measures 
that may grow out of the Speech. Amongst 
the matters not vaguely referred to is that 
of the financial condition of the country— 
the improved condition, generally, of the 
country that has taken place since, two 
years ago, I felt it my most painful duty 
to call your attention to the situation under 
which then laboured a large and important 
class of the community. A contrast more 
remarkable between the state of the manu- 
facturing classes then, and their present 
condition, there cannot be. I am, my 
Lords, the more gratified in contemplating 
that change, and observing upon that con- 
trast, when I remark, as I have a right to 
do from the facts, that the improvement is 
not topical, nor confined to one or two 
branches, but has been general, and this is 
to be seen, from the state of the receipts 
of our Excise and our Customs, those great 
indications of the actual condition of the 
foreign and domestic trade of the country. 
The Excise in particular marks also an in- 
crease of comforts amongst our fellow sub- 
jects. Nothing can be more gratifying to 
the feelings, in regarding this subject— 
nothing can be more pleasing, in looking 
to the financial condition of the country — 
than to find that the increase of the re- 
venue, and the improvement in trade, are 
greater last year than the year before, and 
that year was an increase on its prede- 
cessor, and that, an increase on the year 
1841. Nothing can be more gratifying 
to a statesman than this, because, being 
gradual, it is so much the more steady, 
and becomes, so to speak, trustworthy proof 
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of decided and permanent improvement. 
And this leads to what I first alluded to, as 
being less indefinite than the rest of the 
Speech—I mean the reference made to the 
Income-tax. My Lords, I wish on no ac- 
count to be considered as pledging myself 
by any vote I may give on the Address, and 
in favour of the Motion of the noble Mar- 
quess (Marquess Camden), whom I have 
heard for the first time with great satis- 
faction—for every one must feel that the 
name of the noble Marquess is connected 
with some of the greatest recollections of 
this House, I mean those of his illustrious 
ancestors, one of whom once presided here, 
and another of whom, the immediate pre- 
decessor of the noble Marquess, no subject 
of this country should ever name without 
the utmost gratitude for a splendid gene- 
rosity which has never been surpassed by 
any other subject of the Crown, and which, 
I grieve to say, from the thoughtlessness of 
mankind, has never been made adequately 
the subject of national commemoration and 
public thanks. My Lords, to that neble Mar- 
quess’s observations generally, and amongst 
others those on this part of the Speech, in 
giving my concurrence, I do so without 
pledging myself either for or against the 
Income-tax. It will depend entirely on 
what are the other taxes to be repealed, 
whether I shall be for giving up, or for 
continuing it. Until I see what taxes are 
to be kept, and what to be repealed, I am 
not prepared to say whether or not I should 
give up the Income-tax. Jt has many ad- 
vantages, but it has also many grievous 
drawbacks and most serious evils attend- 
ing it. If the question merely was whe- 
ther we should abandon the Income-tax 
or keep it on, and that were to depend on 
whether we should find any other tax to 
put in its place, which was !ess prejudicial 
to the country, and less grievous to the 
payer of the tax, there would be less diffi- 
culty in deciding as to the giving of it up ; 
for I can hardly conceive a tax which has 
so many objections to it as an impost 
merely. The matter will be discussed, 
however, on totally different grounds. If 
other taxes can safely be abandoned ; if 
other taxes, which now press upon the in- 
dustry of the country —taxes which cramp 
and fetter and stunt the productive powers 
of the country’s industry, which oppress the 
trade and manufactures of the country—our 
insurance taxes, for instance, which send 
large branches of insurance business to be 
transacted in Hamburg and Amsterdam 
—bad manufacturing taxes—if I may so 
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speak—I mean the taxes which press on 
the raw material used in manufacturing—if 
these, and such as these, are to be given up, 
those the removal of which may give a 
spring to our foreign trade, and a spring 
also to our home manufactures, and, above 
all, may at the same time materially re_ 
lieve the consumers in the lower and 
middle classes of society—then would | 
be prepared to give a most favourable 
hearing, with all my strong prejudices 
against the Income-tax, to a proposal for 
continuing it. The question, therefore, 
merely is, as to what those other mea- 
sures are to be, and not a question ab. 
stractedly on the merits of the tax. I have 
listened with the utmost satisfaction to one 
part of the gracious Speech from the Throne 
—I mean that part which relates to the 
proposed increase in the means of Acade- 
mical Instruction in the sister country. 
But as that is a subject of a very large and 
somewhat delicate nature, and as we shall 
have an opportunity soon of addressing our- 
selves to a detailed consideration of it, I 
now do no more than simply express my 
gratification at its announcement. With 
respect to the congratulations which the 
noble Marques justly calls upon us to pre- 
sent to Her Majesty upon the improved 
condition of Ireland in respect to political 
agitation and internal peace, I do not wish 
at all to dwell upon this topic, or to answer 
what fell from my noble Friend (the Mar- 
quess of Normanby) in connexion with 
it, because 1 am, above everything, de- 
sirous of avoiding all chances for differ- 
ences of opinion on an occasion which pre- 
sents no necessity for any such dissensions ; 
but I will only beg that my silence on the 
question may not be construed into an as- 
sent to the only part of my noble Friend’s 
fair and candid speech with which I feel 
any disposition to differ. I don’t assent 
to the view taken of the agitation in Ire- 
land. Until the judicial question which 
had been before your Lordships last Ses- 
sion had been disposed of, an opportunity 
was not offered for considering this ques- 
tion; that judicial question has been de- 
cided, and now such an opportunity is 
afforded of bringing the policy of those 
prosecutions before your Lordships, and of 
taking your opinion upon them. When 
any noble Lord will bring the subject for- 
ward, I shall be ready to give it as my 
opinion that to those prosecutions much of 
the tranquillity of that country is now to 
be attributed. Thus much I feel bound 





to say, but further I purposely abstain from 
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entering into that question just now. And 
now, as regards a part of the Speech in 
which all will agree —that which alludes 
to the royal visits recently paid to Her 
Majesty— the visits of two of the most 

werful Sovereigns of Europe, and of the 
amiable and accomplished King of Saxony, 
have diffused universal satisfaction. But 
I particularly do congratulate this country 
and your Lordships on the visit of the 
illustrious monarch who last graced our 
Court with his presence ; and,if your Lord- 
ships will permit me, I will take leave to 
say, that the effects of that visit here. and 
the reception which His Majesty the King 
of the French met with in this land, are 
not confined to the gracious Sovereign 
who received him, or to the brilliant Court 
by which both were surrounded, or to the 
people, all classes of whom, as Her Ma- 
jesty justly observes, hailed his presence 
with gratification, and saw his departure 
with concern; but that across the Chan- 
nel—in France itself—the happiest effects 
have been produced by His Majesty’s re- 
ception here. An improved feeling exists 
in that country towards this; and those 
difficulties—most of which have been hap- 
pily overcome, and the remainder of which 
I confidently hope will speedily be over- 
come too —those difficulties have been 
overcome without any sacrifice either of 
interest or of honour, or even of mere 
etiquette ; without any concessions, or any 
shadow of concession, either on the one 
part or on the other. Neither is there any 
alliance between this country and France, 
nor is there any concession of this country 
to France, nor have there been any con- 
cessions whatever by France to England, 
but on equal terms, as became two great 
nations, on terms of perfect, of absolute, 
and of unbroken equality: without al- 
liance, but without ill-will; with perfect 
friendship—with more than neutrality— 
with perfect amity and cordial good under- 
standing have these questions been dis- 
posed of ; but, I repeat it, without alliance 
and without the shadow of concession either 
being asked by one party or given by the 
other. This is the footing on which these 
two great Powers must continue to act— 
this is the position in which these two 
great nations must continue to stand re- 
latively, the one Power to the other, if they 
desire to preserve peace unbroken ; and, 
preserving their own peace, to guard the 
peace of the world. And this should be 
the language of both the puissant monarchs 
at the head of these mighty empires : 
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‘‘ Non ego, nec Teucris Italos parere jubebo, 
Nec mihi regna peto: paribus se legibus 
ambe 
Invicte gentes ”—I say, “ Amba 
Invicte gentes—zterna in foedera mittant.”” 


And why, in the name of common sense, 
should either the one or the other of these 
great princes, or the subjects of either, ask to 
have any accessions made to the dominions 
they already possess? England, possessed of 
an empire already on which the sun never 
sets—with every variety of soil, climate, 
produce, and people ; and France, with her 
countless millions in the centre of Europe? 
None can feei greater astonishment than I 
always feel to see France adopting a policy 
which is certainly none of the wisest, keep- 
ing an army of 90,000 men shut up in 
Africa, and spending 100,000,000 francs a 
year only to gain a little more territory, 
which only produces the same things as are 
far better produced in France itself—seek- 
ing to extend herself on the South of the 
Mediterranean Sea. Yet if it is the wish of 
that people so to do, God forbid that any 
one should prevent them. But to re- 
quire any new settlements, either for 
France elsewhere, or for England else- 
where, appears to me to be a folly, which I 
am almost inclined to term an aberration of 
the public mind, and which I believe hardly 
now exists on the other side of the channel. 
I have seen, indeed, persons pretending to 
an exclusive knowledge of English policy, 
who have discovered, as they boast, that our 
very existence depends on having a mono- 
poly of the commerce of the world. Eng- 
land must live, say these wiseacres, and if she 
live at all, she must live, say they, by mo- 
nopolising all commerce; as if the idea of 
monopolising commerce were not a contra- 
diction in terms, as if it was possible that 
trade could be monopolised, unless you dis- 
cover a mode of trading with yourselves, 
of selling when you have no customers, and 
buying when you have no markets. This is 
a doctrine of those foolish people, who, both 
in this country and in France, pretend 
all the while they are not the enemies 
of peace. I am gratified in the highest 
degree with the greatly improved state of 
the public feeling towards us in France ; 
gratified, as I continue to be, with the con- 
tinued goodwill of this country towards 
France, and with that amicable feeling and 
that profound and universal respect for the 
renown of the French name, even for the 
renown of the French arms, to which I 
know of no exception whatever, in any 
statesman who deserves the name in this 
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country, or in any portion of the commu- 
nity whose opinions are worthy of the 
slightest consideration. That those feelings 


may long continue to animate the statgs- | 


men and people of the two nations, and by 
_ their continuance to secure the peace of 
the world, is the most fervent prayer to 


which I can either publicly here, or else- | 


where in private, give utterance. My 
Lords, I must apologise for having detained 


your Lordships, perhaps unnecessarily, on | 
the present occasion, but I speak not with- | 


out some knowledge of the subject; I 
speak, not merely my own sentiments re- 
specting the French, which are of little 
moment ; but I also am fully aware that I 
speak the sentiments of all your Lordships ; 
and I know that an expression of what 
I am aware we all feel, however inade- 
quately I may have given utterance to it, 
may not be without its good effect. 

The Earl of Hardwicke said, that after | 
the eloquent address to which their Lord- | 
ships had just listened, and after what had 
fallen from the Mover and Seconder of the 


Address, he should be sorry to detain their | 
Lordships for any length of time ; but the | 
noble Duke who sat on the cross benches | 
(the Duke of Richmond) had touched a | 
chord which would vibrate through the | 


| 


country ; and from the state and feeling of | 


that class of the people commonly known | 
as the agricultural interest, he regretted | 
exceedingly that the noble Lord who had | 
got up to answer the very short and pithy | 
speech of the noble Duke, did not at once | 
express those feelings which he was certain | 
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desire was to raise agitation throughout the 
country for purposes best known to them. 
selves,—if left alone on these points, there 
was no question that the agricultural in. 
terest itself would triumph over the diffi- 
culties which now beset it. In any allusion 
made to that class, it should be remembered 
that when the present Government first 
came into power it had difficulties to con. 
tend with in reference to all classes. Did 
they forget the depression of all classes at 
that time? How totally depressed were 
the manufacturing interests of the country? 
Could they suppose for a moment, that, 
after a depression of that sort, that after 
the suffering of so large a portion of the 
people, that after they had been deprived, 
in a great degree, of the means of securing 
the common necessaries of life, that after 
such suffering that depression was not equal- 


ly felt by every class of the people? In 


every instance, in this country, whenever 
the commercial classes have suffered, there 
had been corresponding suffering on the 


_ part of the agricultural class. Were they 


then to introduce, on every occasion, into a 
Speech, words which would have little 
meaning? It was perfectly true, that it 
might be well to sorrow for the agricul- 
turists ; but a mere expression of sorrow in 
the Queen’s Speech would do them no 
good. Alleviative measures were asked for, 
but he would ask the noble Duke to give 
them these measures, and let them know 
what he was going to do with the existing 
state of the country. When that question 
came before the House, in whatsoever shape 


were entertained by Her Majesty’s Govern- | it might, no Government that ever wielded 
ment towards that most important class of | the destinies of this Empire ever showed 
Her Majesty’s subjects. From the position | itself more ready than the present would 
of the noble Duke, it was impossible that | do to lend a willing ear to any class which 
he could make any address to their Lord- | mightsuffer oppression ; and theagricultural, 


ships touching the condition and feelings of 
the agricultural class, without its being felt 
and considered that some answer was ne- 
cessary for the satisfaction of that class, and 
to alleviate their fears; but whether those 
fears were just or not, he (Lord Hardwicke) 
would then give no opinion. Were he 
called on, and it were necessary that he 
should give an opinion, he should say that 
of all things in the world he would most 
have desired that an omission in the Speech 
should be an omission of reference to that 
class. His belief was, that if left alone, if 
permitted to rise by their own industry and 
their own exertions, if they were left free 
from legislative enactments, and untouched 
by a press which pandered to the appetites 
of a particular class in this country—whose 





like every other class, would find in that 
Government a strong desire to do justice 
on all occasions, always remembering, that 
when they used the word “class,” there 
were more Classes than one. It was im- 
possible for their Lordships not to be aware 
that the agricultural interests were depress- 
ed. It was impossible that any one could 
know this better than did the noble Lords in 
that House,who were so deeply interested in 
the welfare of the agricultural class. But 
was it necessary, he would again ask, unless 
they were able to bring forward measures 
which would alleviate that class, without 
leading to questions of such importance as 
would arise again in the public mind and 
feeling on a subject from which they had just 
been relieved, or would it be consistent with 
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all the other proceedings of the Government, 
to introduce into Her Majesty’s Speech 
words which would of themselves have no 
direct meaning ? 

The Earl of Malmesbury said, that in 
replying to the noble Earl, he should have 
felt very great pleasure if in the reply he 
made to the noble Duke (the Duke of 
Richmond), he had expressed something of 
that sympathy which he (the noble Earl) 
said he felt for the agricultural interest. 
A very few words, although they had not 
been inserted in Her Majesty’s Speech, 
would have been to the agriculturists a 
great consolation. He (Lord Malmesbury) 
had never in his life seen them so depressed 
or so much out of spirits as at the present 
moment. The noble Earl who had just 
spoken, told them that it would have been 
improper had any expression of sympathy 
on the part of Her Majesty been inserted 
in the Speech. It would not, however, 
have been the first time that such expres- 
sions of sympathy had appeared in Her 
Majesty’s Speech. If it would have been 
the first time, he was wrong. But if sym- 
pathy had ever been thus expressed before, 
he saw no reason why it should not have 
been repeated on this occasion. 

The Marquess of Lansdowne said, that 
he found himself a little in that situation 
which had been the motive which induced 
so many other noble Lords to address their 
Lordships—that, not objecting to the Ad- 
dress, he apprehended that his silence might 
be construed into an acquiescence in some 
opinions or in some views which he could 
not conscientiously support ; and the more 
particular motive which induced him to 
rise on that occasion, was that which fell— 
though in a very guarded and conciliatory 
manner—from his noble and learned Friend 
beside him (Lord Brougham), with regard 
to proceedings which had lately taken place 
in Ireland. His noble and learned Friend 
having alluded to the circumstance that 
during the whole of the last Session of Par- 
liament, in deference to the pending judg- 
ment of that House, no discussions had taken 
place in that House relating to the State 
Trialsin Ireland, and having connected that 
observation with the additional observation 
that now an opportunity was found for con- 
sidering the spirit of these proceedings, and 
the motives with which they were insti- 
tuted, he (Lord Lansdowne) was certainly 
anxious to take that first opportunity, in 
case another should not be afforded him, of 
protesting that his judgment upon these 
proceedings was not that of approbation. 
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All that he claimed in behalf of the for- 
bearance which he had hitherto exercised 
on that subject was, that in so doing he 
might not be supposed to approve of the 
mode in which these trials had been con- 
ducted. But in what situation did he find 
himself now, and in what situation did the 
House now find itself? At the close of 
these proceedings, that House had, by a 
solemn judgment, set aside the decision of 
the Courts of Law in Ireland. Whatever 
opinions, after that judgment had been 
pronounced in that House, he might enter- 
tain in respect to the way in which these 
proceedings had been carried on in Ireland, 
he certainly, for one, was contented with 
that judgment. He would not then raise 
topics which could not be discussed in that 
House without raising a spirit which he 
would be sorry to see excited again—and 
without calling forth, in this country and 
in Ireland, a misapprehension as to the 
motives and spirit in which such proposi- 
tions should be made. All therefore which 
he would then say on that subject—and he 
would say it without presuming to offer 
now what he had not presumed to offer at 
the time, any opinion as to the merits of 
the judgment which that House, after 
hearing the opinions of the noble and 
learned Lords so competent to judge of the 
subject, had pronounced—was, that what- 
ever might be the merits of that judgment, 
he considered it to be one of the circum- 
stances which had led to a better state of 
feeling in Ireland amongst the more ra- 
tional of the people whose opinions com- 
posed the public opinion of that country ; 
because he thought it impossible for any 
persons in Ireland to contemplate the care, 
and caution, and the forbearance with 
which that House had endeavoured to 
secure to the people of Ireland the most 
perfect enjoyment of the most valuable 
privilege of the British Constitution—the 
Trial by Jury—without feeling that they 
have been indebted to this branch of the 
Legislature of the United Kingdom for a 
degree of care and attention to their peace 
and to their privileges, which under no 
Government and under no Constitution 
could they have obtained to a greater de- 
gree. He believed that at this moment, 
and in that respect he joined in the lan- 
guage of the Address, that whatever un- 
happy dispositions might prevail amongst 
the misguided lower classes in Ireland, 
there did prevail among the higher classes 
a better tone, a better state of feeling than 
had existed in that country for a long time 
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past ; and among the circumstances to which 
he attributed that, it was assuredly owing, | 
in a great degree, to the respect shown by 
that House to the feelings and the consti- 

tutional rights of the people of that country. | 
He had said so much for the purpose of | 
guarding himself with respect to being | 
committed to any opinion at present, on the | 
subject of the trials. He must add, that | 
he hoped that, now all obstacles being re- | 
moved to the proceeding proposed by his | 
noble and learned Friend (Lord Campbell) | 
—and no person was better fitted to take | 
up such a subject—his noble and learned | 
Friend might be induced, at a very early | 
period of the Session, to propose again what | 
he had proposed last year, and which was | 
then objected to merely on the ground of | 
the proceedings which were then before the | 
House, viz., an Act the effect of which 

would be to remove so great a stigma on | 
the law of England, as imposed on aj 
person convicted, the suffering and en- | 
durance of that sentence which he should 
never undergo, until his conviction was 
complete. A more complete injustice 
admitted into the administration of the 
law of any country did not exist; and 
if his noble and learned Friend again 
undertook the subject, he felt sure their 


Lordships would give it their ready as- 
sent—not for the benefit of Ireland only, 
but also for the benefit which England 
and the English people would derive from 


such an act. Before quitting the subject 
of Ireland, he would say, that assenting, as 
he had already said he did, to every topic 
in the Address proposed to their Lordships, 
there was no part of it to which he assented 
with greater cordiality than the intimation 
it conveyed that it was now the intention 
of Her Majesty’s Government, at an early 
period, to take up the subject of extending 
Academical Education in that country, in 
such a way as to bring about real extension. 
On that subject he could assure their Lord- 
ships that he had nothing but approbation 
to express, accompanied perhaps with some 
degree of sorrow, that Her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment had not at an earlier period 
formed a decided opinion on this subject. 
He believed that the absence of that ex- 
tended education, and the existence hitherto 
of a vicious system of education in that 
country, had been from year to year pro- 
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ducing worse and worse effects, and pre- 
venting Her Majesty’s Government from 
administering those effective remedies, 
which, if they meant to make them effec- 





tive, must be administered on a large scale, 
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with an unsparing hand, ard with refer. 
ence to all the circumstances which exist in 
the social institutions of that country. On 
other topics he did not then consider it 
necessary to trouble their Lordships. There 
was not one word uttered by his noble and 
learned Friend( Lord Brougham) with regard 
to the importance of maintaining the peace 
of Europe, and more particularly peace be. 
tween this country and France, in which 
he did not cordially concur. He thought 
it would be lamentable, indeed, if that 
peace should be compromised for such in- 
terests as those which had lately been 
brought into question; but what he (the 
Marquess of Lansdowne) lamented was, 
that it was notorious to all the world that 
from such causes our mutual interests had 
been well nigh compromised, and that we 
were on the very brink of open hostilities, 
He considered that as leaving a lesson be- 
hind it, which it was important that the 
Governments of both countries should 
study ; because, acquitting as he did Her 
Majesty's Government—for he was sure 
they would not enter into such hostilities 
unprovoked—and acquitting also the Go- 
vernment of France, the advisers of the 
King of the French, of any intention of 
plunging these two countries into war—it 
would be well for their Lordships to con- 
sider how, for want of due explanation in 
the first instance, that which was small and 
insignificant in itself had been gradually 
magnified, and had assumed a character 
which had threatened permanently to in- 
volve in confusion the interests of both 
countries. He hoped that Her Majesty's 
Ministers would, on every occasion of that 
nature which might arise, endeavour to 
procure in the first instance an explanation 
of the character of any transaction which 
might occur, so calculated to call out the 
passions both of this country and of France. 
If no such system of explanation obtained 
between the two countries, all the islands 
which formed the region of Polynesia might 
become so many plague spots, out of which 
might arise the direst consequences. He 
hoped, however, that if the principle of 
protectorates were to be admitted into the 
system of international law, it would be 
known in the first instance—for the know- 
ledge was most important—what were the 
rights and privileges of protectorates. In 
the Law of Nations we found scarcely any 
authority on the subject. If the last au- 
thority published were examined—he meant 
the excellent book of Mr. Wheaton—there 
was but one vague sentence in which the 
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office of protectorate and its qualities were 
explained to the reader. In the case of 
the Treaty of Vienna, by which our protec- 
torate of the Ionian Islands was established, 
jt was well known that it was for the com- 
mon interests and the common policy of Eu- 
rope that that authority was imposed, and 
its extent and privileges were carefully and 
particularly explained. With reference to 
any assumed protectorates, it was, he re- 
peated, most important that it should be 
defined what their rights and privileges 
were, and that no rights contingent upon 
such offices should be exercised in any quar- 
ter, without their being made by the Go- 
vernments and the statesmen of both coun- 
tries, the subject of full consideration, and 
an explicit declaration being put forth of 
the objects to which they were to be di- 
rected. With regard to another point of 
the Address to which repeated reference 
had been made, he begged to say that, al- 
though it was perfectly natural for noble 
Lords on both sides of the House to have 
taken the present opportunity of expressing 
their alarm at the state of the agricultural 
interest, and their apprehension of any- 
thing that might be done in the way of 
legislation, or their hope that something 
would be done in another sense—although, 
he said, it was perfectly natural that they 
should have taken that opportunity of ex- 
pressing their feelings in the way they had, 
he did not consider them, as he certainly 
did not hold himself, bound by the Address 
as to what might, or what might not, be 
proposed for the purpose of relieving either 
that or any other interest. Then again, 
by adopting the present Address and carry- 
ing it to the foot of the Throne, the House 
would not stand committed to the propriety 
of continuing the Income Tax. That, as 
their Lordships well knew, was a subject 
of the gravest kind ; they must know, like- 
wise, that it was a subject which agitated 
a great many more bosoms throughout the 
country than did any question relating to 
Irish Education, or any differences which 
might arise between England and other 
countries on such subjects as had recently 
occupied the attention of the Foreign Offi- 
ces in Paris or in London. There could 
be no doubt that the attention of the coun- 
try would, in the first instance, be directed 
to that most important and deeply interest- 
ing subject ; there could be no doubt either 
that the public would readily enough re- 
gard the Speech which the Ministers had 
advised Her Majesty to make as a species 
of advertising for advice—a demand for 
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suggestions—a significant hint, which in 
many quarters would be well understood, 
and the meaning of which was, that the 
Ministers must continue the Income Tax if 
they sought to relieve the more productive 
branches of industry from the weight of 
fiscal burdens. There could be no doubt 
that the effect of such a proceeding on the 
part of the Government would be to bring 
to their ears a great deal of advice between 
the present time and the period at which 
the Budget might be brought under the 
consideration of the other House of Parlia- 
ment. Upon that influx of advice, he 
begged most heartily to wish them joy— 
he congratulated them upon the quantity 
of disinterested counsel which they were 
likely to receive. But though he supported 
the present Address, he by no means agreed 
toa continuance of the Income Tax. It 
was an impost to the continued existence 
of which he could not bring himself to 
consent, unless it were clearly shown to 
him that its maintenance would have the 
effect of relieving the industrious classes 
from burdens which oppressed manufac- 
turing skill, and checked commercial enter- 
prise. With feelings such as those which 
he had that night endeavoured to express, 
he should go into the question of the In- 
come Tax, and into all others of a similar 
kind which might be brought under the 
consideration of Parliament. But, con- 
vinced as he was, that voting as he that 
night intended to vote, would not have the 
effect of pledging him upon either side of 
any question, he should support the Ad- 
dress in the terms in which it had been 
proposed. 

The Ear] of Aberdeen said, that in con- 
sequence of what had fallen from the noble 
Marquess on the subject of our foreign po- 
licy, he wished to say a few words. It 
was quite true that the noble Marquess 
did not apply to the discussions which had 
recently taken place between the Govern- 
ments of France and England, any lan- 
guage which could be construed into a cen- 
sure upon the conduct pursued either by 
the one side or by the other. But though 
there was nothing in his observations 
amounting to actual censure, yet he com- 
plained of the want of a good system of 
explanation—one calculated to insure the 
settlement of differences likely to arise be- 
tween this country and France. Now it 
had so happened that the satisfactory set- 
tlement of the subject of those discussions 
arose out of the adoption of that very sys- 
tem of explanations which the noble Mar- 
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quess said was so necessary to the preser- 
vation of an amicable understanding be- 
tween the two countries. There was 
another point on which the noble Marquess 
had dwelt at some length, namely, the 
question of protectorates. Now, he wished 
to observe that the occurrences which had 
given rise to the recent discussions bet ween 
the Governments of France and England, 
had their origin, not in any question be- 
tween the two Governments on the subject 
of protectorates, or from any doubtful 
point connected with the Law of Nations, 
but from the insulated act of a subordinate 
officer, unauthorised, uninstructed, and 
unknown to the Government by which he 
had been appointed. He so entirely agreed 
with his noble and learned Friend who had 
spoken early in the debate, that neither the 
Government of the one country ought to 
be prepared to demand, nor that of the 
other to concede anything that could not, 
with the utmost honour and the highest 
sense of the dignity and the interest of 
both, be cheerfully granted ; that he would 
only say that in the representations which 
it had been his duty to make to the French 
Government, he had never thought of ask- 
ing—indeed, he should have been ashamed 
to ask anything of the French Government 
which he should not be prepared, in a simi- 
lar situation, to advise being conceded on 
the part of this country. This was the 
principle upon which he had proceeded 
throughout the whole of the negotiations, 
and he did not hesitate to say, that the 
adoption and recognition of that principle 
on both sides had Jed to the happy result 
upon which they were now enabled to 
congratulate themselves. 

Lord Campbell begged leave to give 
notice, that unless a bill similar to that 
brought in last year in reference to the 
Criminal Law were again brought forward, 
he should himself offer a measure to their 
Lordships on the subject. It would be in- 
finitely preferable that such a Bill should 
be brought forward by the Government, 
and he did trust it would; and also with 
regard to the Bill which he had him- 
self introduced last Session respecting Ap- 
peals in Criminal Cases, he should certainly 
renew his attempt to remove such a discredit 
to the laws of this country, unless it should 
be taken up in earnest by the law-oflicers of 


the Crown. Although the Queen’s Speech | 


was silent respecting legal amendments, 
their Lordships were aware that various 
measures of that nature were to be brought 


forward, and he hoped that means would be | 
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speedily taken for the purpose. Much had 
been done in that department, but much 
still remained to be done. He took it for 
granted that at an early period of the Ses- 
sion an Ecclesiastical Courts Bill would be 
laid on the Table. Their Lordships had 
passed such a Bill last Session, and the 
Journals of the other House told them, 
that after one division there, it was aban- 
doned. The state of the Ecclesiasti- 
cal Courts imperatively required tbat as 
speedily as possible some measure should be 
brought forward respecting them. The 
law of Debtor and Creditor, too, was now 
in a very confused and unsatisfactory state. 
Various questions had arisen upon it, which 
could only be settled by legislation, and he 
trusted that either one or other of his noble 
and learned Friends who now divided the 
Woolsack,* would at some short period bring 
forward some satisfactory measure on the 
subject, and he would earnestly implore them 
to do so, because they must be aware that 
serious inconvenience had already arisen 
from delays ; at the conclusion of a Session 
their Lordships had bills placed before them 
which they were obliged to try to under- 
stand—a task to which no railway speed 
would be equal. With respect to the Law 
of Debtor and Creditor, at the conclusion 
of last Session, his noble and learned 
Friend on the edge of the Woolsack (Lord 
Brougham) differed very materially upon 
that difficult and important question from 
several of the judges who had to admi- 
nister the law. If the question had been 
brought forward early in the Session, 
probably those differences would not have 
arisen, and no such difficulty would have 
heen encountered. There was another Bill 
introduced by his noble and learned Friend 
in the centre of the Woolsack, respecting 
the Conveyance of Real Property. That 
Bill was brought in early in the Session. 
It slept month after month, and it was 
only awakened from that profound repose 
about ten days before the close of the Ses- 
sion, and several clauses were then intro- 
duced which had never been heard of be- 
fore — of which the profession were ut- 
terly ignorant—and by one of which the 
Legislature tried to do that which was 
impossible—as impossible as 1t would be to 
enact that a square was a circle ; for to enact 
that a “contingent remainder” should be 
an ‘‘ executory devise,” was, as was known 
to all who were acquainted with the mat- 
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ter, utterly impossible. The statute re- 
mained a dead letter. It was considered 
by the profession as utterly absurd, and the 
only way to deal with it was to treat it 
pro non scripto. He trusted, therefore, 
that a measure on the subject would be 
speedily brought forward by the Govern- 
ment; for it was important that it should 
be laid early on the Table in order that it 
might be duly considered, and an early deci- 
sion come to upon it, in order that they 
might obtain something like a satisfactory 
settlement of the law, instead of the con- 
fusion and alarm which at present existed. 
The Lord Chancellor said, he was not 
about to trespass at any length upon their 
Lordships’ attention ; but he rose for the 
purpose of explaining the course which 
he intended to pursue with respect to the 
first Bill mentioned by his noble and learned 
Friend. Their Lordships were aware that 
a Bill had been brought forward last Ses- 
sion by a noble and learned Friend of his, 
in consequence of the absence of another 
noble and learned Lord, with respect to 
the jurisdiction in criminal cases. He 
begged to say, that it was the intention of 
Her Majesty’s Government to introduce 
during this Session, a Bill of that descrip- 
tion, and he begged also to say, that the 
only ground upon which he objected to the 


further proceeding in the measure at that 
time was, that when he considered the 
history of the Bill, it did appear to him 
that it was intended to meet a particular 
case, and to afford relief to a particular in- 


dividual. It was on that constitutional, 
and, he might say, legal ground, that he 
objected to the progress of the Bill. He 
should be ready to consider any Bill pro- 
posed by his noble and learned Friend, and 
had no objection to his scrutinizing the Bill 
to be brought forward under the sanction 
of Her Majesty’s Government. With re- 
spect to the last Bill, relating to the Trans- 
fer of Property, upon which some observa- 
tions had been made, he must be permitted 
to say, that the Bill had been on the Table 
for the consideration of noble Lords for a 
long time. The first conveyancers in the 
country had been consulted upon it ; printed 
copies of it had been distributed, and no 
objections were made to it in its progress. 
To his noble and learned Friend, who had 
left the House, he (the Lord Chancellor) 
had stated that the Bill involved a variety 


of important provisions, and begged of 


him to have the kindness to go through it, 
and to point out any of the provisions 
which appeared doubtful, stating that he 
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should be ready to strike out any which he 
thought ought not to be in it. His noble 
and learned Friend objected to some pro- 
visions, and they were struck out, and the 
Bill passed with those exceptions. He be- 
lieved he had addressed the same observa- 
tions to his noble and learned Friend, who 
had referred to the Bill. As it was a Bill 
which contained many nice points and re. 
fined distinctions, he was anxious that 
it should have the advantage of all the law 
learning in the House, and his noble and 
learned Friend would do him the justice to 
admit that he had desired him to criticise it, 
in order that by his assistance it might be 
rendered as perfect as possible. He ad- 
mitted that in some particular cases diffi- 
culties had arisen. He had now a Bill in 
preparation for the purpose of removing 
those anomalies and inconveniencies. He 
should have the pleasure of submitting it 
to his noble and and learned Friend, and 
in a few days he would lay it before the 
House. As to the other subject to which 
his noble and learned Friend referred, if he 
would prepare any Bill to which he (the 
Lord Chancellor) could with propriety 
give his support, it should have every con- 
sideration that he could give to it, and all 
the assistance that he could render to its 
success. He trusted these explanations 
would be satisfuctory to his noble and 
learned Friends, and even to his noble and 
learned Friend who had introduced the 
subject. 

Lord Brougham said, that nothing could 
be more satisfactory than the explanation of 
his noble and learned Friend. He was 
accidentally absent from the country when 
the Bill was introduced. He had been en- 
trusted with the Bill, and he showed it to 
his noble and learned Friend, who stated 
his objection to it. He was pleased that he 
had put it into his noble and learned 
Friend’s hands. He wished to give it every 
support in his power, but he felt the strength 
of his noble and learned Friend's objection, 
and he being as much interested in the 
Bill as his noble and learned Friend, en- 
tirely wished that it should be brought for- 
ward by the Government. It was infi- 
nitely better that it should be introduced 
by them than by any other Member of 
Parliament. With respect to the Law of 
Debtor and Creditor, after what had fallen 
from his noble and learned Friend, he 
would not now go into that subject, but he 
should be ready to discuss it ut the proper 
time ; and he was only anxious to take the 
present opportunity to vindicate the mea- 
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sure brought in last year, and to show to 
their Lordships and to the country—that 
country to mislead which incessant means 
were taken—that it was not the fault of 
the Bill, and that no enactments of that 
Bill would have prevented those misdeci- 
sions, as they appeared to him, which had 
taken place in some quarters; the great 
outcry which had arisen was, with respect 
to the 20/. clause; and he was charged 
with having upset trade by the introduc- 
tion of it. Now, he was a great friend to 
the 20/. clause; but it was not his clause. 
It was added in Committee after the ex- 
amination of evidence ; and instead of the 
Bill as brought in and supported by the 
Government and himself being answerable 
for the 20/. clause, that was the part of 
the Bill which was most particularly ap- 
proved of and supported by the predecessor 
of his noble Friend—he might name him 
as he was not present, Lord Cottenham ; 
and that noble Lord’s measure went ten 
thousand times farther than the present, 
for it abolished imprisonment in all cases 
and for all sums, whereas this Bill only 
prevented it under 20/. There was, how- 
ever, one great omission and defect in this 
Bill. It did not enable a creditor to take 
hold of salaries. A clerk with 200/. a-year 
might contract a debt to the amount of 19/., 
and the creditor could not touch his salary ; 
and if he lived in lodgings, he could not 
take the furniture, because it did not be- 
long to him. A very slight alteration 
would rid that clause of this defect, and it 
was the only defect in the Bill. The most 
blessed, the most happy effects had arisen 
from the clause, as would appear from the 
report of Captain Williams, the prison in- 
spector. That report contained a most 
splendid panegyric upon the clause. It 
had acted admirably, not only in clearing 
the gaols of unfortunate debtors, but in no 
one instance diminishing credit, such as, 
in a wholesome state of trade, ought to be 
given to a debtor. 

Lord Campbell said, the Bill had 
been drawn by Mr. Earle, now a Judge 
of the Common Pleas, at the request of 
Mr. More O’Ferrall, a Member of the 


House of Commons ; and at the request of' 


Mr. More O’Ferrall, he (Lord Campbell) 
laid it before their Lordships. He claimed 
no merit from the Bill; but he must ob- 
serve, that it did not belong to any Mem- 
ber of that House. He was, however, 
delighted that it was adopted by the Go- 
vernment, 

Lord Brougham said, his noble and 
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learned Friend must really have lost 
his sense of hearing—he had lost none 
of his other senses, but he must have lost 
his sense of hearing—or his imagination 
must have grown to such an extraordinary 
and monstrous size as to overpower his 
hearing, if he thought that he (Lord 
Brougham) said he had drawn the Bill. 
He said that it had been brought to him, 
and entrusted to his care. 

Address agreed to, Nemine Dissentiente. 


in Scinde. 


Tae Army 1n Sciype.] The Lord 
Chancellor acquainted the House, that 
he had received from Major-General Sir 
Charles Napier, G.C.B. the following 
letter, in return to the Thanks of this 
House, communicated to him by the Lord 
Chancellor, in obedience to an Order of 
this House of the 12th of February, 1844:— 


* Kurrachee, 20th May, 1844. 

** My Lord,—I have the Honour to acknow- 
ledge the Receipt of a Resolution of the House 
of Lords, dated the 12th February, 1844. 
The Contents of this Resolution I have com- 
municated to the Troops therein mentioned ; 
and I have the Honour to request that your 
Lordship will convey to the House of Lords, 
on behalf of the Officers, Non-commissioned 
Officers, and Private Soldiers, European and 
Native, as well as on my own Part, our grate- 
ful Thanks for the high Honour which their 
Lordships have deemed us to be worthy of re- 
ceiving for our Conduct in the Scinde War. 

“ T have the honour to be, 
My Lords, 
Your Lordship’s most obedient humble Servt. 
© Cuares J. Napier, 
Major-General. 
“ To the Right Honourable 
The Lord Chancellor, &c. &c. &c.” 


And the same being read, was ordered 
to lie on the Table, and to be entered on 
the Journals. 

On the Motion of the Duke of Welling- 
ton Resolutions were agreed to, re-appoint- 
ing Lord Shaftesbury as Chairman of Com- 
mittees, and nominating the other Ses- 
sional Officers of the House. 

The Earl of Shaftesbury expressed his 
thanks for his re-appointment to an office 
which he had already filled for thirty-five 
years. 

House adjourned. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS, 


Tuesday, February 4, 1840. 


Minutes.) New Writ.—/(during Recess) For Dartmouth, 
v. Sir John Henry Seale, Bart., dec. 
Now Ordered.—For County of Wilts (Southern Division), 
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v. Hon. Sidney Herbert, Secretary at War.— For Buck- 
ingham Borough, v. Right Hon. Sir Thomas Francis 
Fremantle, Bart., Chief Secretary to the Lord Lieutenant 
of Ireland.—For Stamford, v. Sir George Clerk, Bart., 
Master of the Mint.—For Tipperary, v. Hon. Robert 


Otway Cave, dec. ‘ 
New Memsers Sworn.—For Lancaster County (Northern 


Division), John Talbot Clifton, Esq.—For Dartmouth, 


Joseph Somes, Esq. 
Buus. Public.—1°- Outlawries. 


The House met at two o'clock, and at- 
tended Her Majesty pursuant to Message. 
The House being returned, 


Scinpe.] Mr. Speaker acquainted the 
House, that he had received from Major-Ge- 
neral Sir Charles Napier, the following Let- 
ter, in return to the Thanks of this House, 
transmitted by Mr. Speaker tothe Governor- 
General in India, and communicated by his 
Lordship to Sir Charles Napier, in obe- 
dience to the Commands of this House of 
the 12th day of February, 1844:— 


“ Kurachee, 20th May, 1844. 

“ Sir,—I have received, through the medium 
of the Governor-General of India, the Resolu- 
tion of the House of Commons, dated the 12th 
day of February, 1844 ; which Resolution I 
have made known to the Troops therein men- 
tioned. 

“IT have the honour to request, Sir, that you 
will, in the name of the officers, Non-commis- 
sioned Officers, and Private Soldiers, both 
European and Native, and also in my own 
name, convey to the House of Commons our 
most grateful thanks for the high honour that 
has been conferred upon us by the House. 

“T have the honour to be, Sir, 
Your most obedient, humble servant, 
“ Cuarces J. Napier, 
Major-General. 

“The Right Honourable 

The Speaker of the House of 
Commons, &c. &c.” 


Appress in Answer To Her Masesty’s 
Speecn.] Mr. Speaker reported Her Ma- 
jesty’s Speech, and having read it to the 
House, 

Mr. Charteris rose and said : I rise, Sir, 
to move that an humble Address be pre- 
sented to Her Majesty, in answer to the 
Gracious Speech from the Throne, and in 
so doing, I trust that nothing may fall from 
my lips calculated to excite amongst us a 
spirit of party, or in any way to disturb 
that cordial unanimity which is so desirable 
on an occasion like the present; at the 
same time, I ask of the House that kind 
indulgence which it never denies to those 
who, for the first time, trespass on its at- 
tention. The first subject alluded to in 
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Her Majesty's Speech is the gratifying fact 

of the general prosperity of the country. 

The existence of that prosperity is a matter 

of fact within the cognizance of us all, and 

I think I may fairly assert that the gratifi- 

cation arising from it may be enhanced by 

the firm assurance that it results from no 

false stimulus or sudden re-action, but is 

caused by the steady and gradual improve- 

ment which has taken place in every branch 

of trade. From the extension of our com- 

merce at home and abroad, our manufactu- 

rers meet with a large and ready demand, 

thereby affording general employment to 

the willing industry of our manufacturing 
population. But, Sir, in the midst of this 
general prosperity, I regret to say that in 

many agricultural districts, more especially 

in those with which I am connected, there 
exists very great distress caused by drought 
and the general failure of the crops. I 

know that these causes are beyond the con- 
trol of Government, but I think it right 
that the House should understand that the 
gratification arising from this general pros- 
perity is not without alloy. When we con- 
sider bow greatly this prosperity depends 
upon the continuance of peace, I feel confi- 
dent that I shall beexpressing the sentiments 
of all whom I now address when | propose 
heartily to congratulate Her Majesty on 
the present friendly state of our foreign re- 
lations, and to express a hope that they 
may be preserved on a firm and stable foot- 
ing. I think we may draw some favourable 
augury of the continuance of these friendly 
relations from the fact that three of the 
Sovereigns of Europe have within the last 
few months been the guests of Her Ma- 
jesty. This freedom of intercourse between 
the Sovereigns of Europe is a sign that we 
have reached the commencement of a happy 
epoch in the history of the civilized world, 
when a thirty years’ peace having brought 
prosperity in its train, has taught the na- 
tions of Europe how solid are its blessings 
when weighed in the balance with the 
empty glories and costly triumphs of war. 
The time I believe to be not far distant 
when, by means of that great mechanical 
power of the age, that main element of ci- 
vilization, steam, the most distant portions 
of Europe will be connected together, the 
capital of one country will be embarked in 
the public works of another, community of 
interest and of feeling will then arise to 
the extinction of natural jealousies, and 
render the calamity of war as rare as it is 
fearful. The visit of the Emperor of Rus- 
‘sia, the haste, and absence of all ceremony 
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which characterized it, are sufficient proofs, 
if such indeed were wanted, of the affection- 
ate and friendly feelings he entertains to- 
wards our Queen and country, and the 
hearty cheers with which he was every- 
where welcomed, must have shown to him 
and his subjects how cordially those feelings 
were responded to by every Englishman. 
But, Sir, the visit of His Majesty the King 
of the French was, if possible, of still greater 
importance, for, occurring as it did after 
the unhappy differences which had arisen 
between the two countries, and which 
threatened for a time to disturb our ami- 
cable relations, it was especially welcome 
asa sign that those differences had been 
adjusted, and as a pledge of renewed amity. 
This late misunderstanding may, and I hope 
will, serve as a lesson of mutual forbear- 
ance to France and England ; for had their 
respective Ministers given way to popular 
clamour, when the tide of hostile feeling 
ran so high—had they listened to the angry 
sugzestions of those whose feelings were 
excited by unfortunate occurrences, instead 
of now enjoying the blessings of peace, we 
might be plunged in all the horrors of 
war; and for what? Why, now that 
the storm has blown over, we hear the 
French Minister bearing testimony to the 
sincerity, wisdom, and moderation of Eng- 
land, whilst the British Minister acknow- 
ledges the candour and forbearance of 
France. The House will, I am sure, readily 
assent to the addition to the Navy Esti- 
mates when it considers that that addition 
is caused by the increase of steam naviga- 
tion, and by the extension of our commer- 
cial relations. It is with unfeigned plea- 
sure that I call the attention of the House 
to that portion of Her Majesty’s Speech 
which refers to the improved state and 
brightening prospects of Ireland. A spirit 
of enterprise has been newly awakened, 
owing to which private capital to a large 
amount has been embarked in undertakings 
for the general improvement of the country, 
as well as for the formation of railways, by 
means of which its natural capabilities will 
be made available, its resources opened up, 
and its various and distant parts placed in 
ready communication with England as well 
as each other. It is by thus giving legiti- 
mate occupation to the energies of that noble 
people, and by exciting a spirit of industrious 
enterprise, that we may hope to put an end 
to that tendency to agitation from which 
the country has so long suffered. We may 
indeed hope that a brighter day has dawned 
on Ireland, and that by a course of just, 
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wise, and conciliatory measures, not ex. 
torted by fear, but conceded in justice, she 
may soon become, blest as she is with 
every natural advantage, united, prosperous 
and contented. Of these measures, [| 
would fain believe the Charitable Bequests 
Bill to have been the first instalment, and 
I look upon the proposed measure of Aca- 
demical Education as a measure conceived 
in the same spirit. When it is brought 
under the consideration of Parliament, I 
feel confident that it will meet with that 
warm and general support which its justice 
and sound policy alike demand ; for it is by 
affording the people of Ireland, without 
distinction of religious sect, every faci- 
lity of obtaining a liberal education, that 
we may hope to remove the lingering rem- 
nants of national prejudice, and to unite 
all in promoting the true interests of their 
country. There is another subject of the 
gravest interest and full of difficulty con- 
nected with Ireland, which has occupied 
the attention of Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment. No one will, I think, deny them 
credit for having boldly grappled with the 
system of land tenure in Ireland, which 
lies at the root of the social anomalies of 
that country ; and I hope that the Report 
of the Commission, which we are told is 
shortly to be laid before Parliament, may 
enable us to devise some means of dealing 
with so difficult a subject. To the equally 
important question of the Income-tax, 
which is adverted to at the close of 
Her Majesty’s Speech, it would be unbe- 
coming in me to do more than to allude, as 
the whole financial policy of Government 
will, without delay, be brought before the 
House ; but at the same I think I may 
express the satisfaction which we must all 
feel at the flourishing condition of the re- 
venue, more especially when we consider 
the great increase under the head of Ex- 
cise, thereby indicating a corresponding 
improvement in the condition of the people. 
The Bank of England Charter having been 
revised during the last Session, the bank- 
ing establishments of Ireland and Scotland 
ought naturally to undergo a like revision ; 
but though in ignorance of the intentions of 
Her Majesty’s Government on this point, 
as a Scotchman I may, perhaps, express a 
hope that, in placing the banking estab- 
lishment of Scotland on what it considers 
a sound footing, it will interfere as little 
as possible with the existing currency, to 
which the whole nation is so firmly at- 
tached. The Scotch 1/. notes are such dirty 
things, that if I were the right hon. Ba- 
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ronet | would not touch them. Another 
point of the greatest consequence will be 
brought under our consideration by the 
Report of the Commission on the Health of 
Towns. The state of the dwellings, and 
eneral condition of the poor, are subjects 
of the deepest interest, which cry loudly 
for the interference of the Legislature, 
whenever that interference is practicable 
or politic. But I must likewise glance at 
what I consider a most cheering and heal- 
thy symptom in our body politic—I mean 
that general sympathy and solicitude for the 
welfare of the poor which has of late been 
everywhere exhibited by the upper and 
middle classes. At no former period has 
the condition of the great body of the 
people excited so deep, so real an interest 
in the public mind. Never have so many 
plans been discussed for the improvement 
of their moral and physical condition. 
Whatever our individual opinions may be 
as to the wisdom and practicability of this 
or that plan, we must all anticipate benefit 
from that spirit of practical benevolence 
of which the workings are everywhere vi- 
sible; whether we trace it in societies 
formed for carrying out the system of al- 
lotments for improving the dwellings of 
the poor, in subscriptions set on foot for 
public baths, for the formation of parks, or 
in speeches, in pamphlets, and the daily 
prints. Encouraged by these cheering 
symptoms, I look with confidence to the 
future ; for though it is out of the power 
of an Act of Parliament at once to cure 
our social evils—though no Government 
can insure to willing labour ‘‘a fair day’s 
wages for a fair day’s work,”’ yet much 
may be done by individual exertion, by 
each in his own sphere attending to the 
well-being of those with whom he is 
immediately connected, whether as land- 
lord, tenant, manufacturer, or tradesman. 
Having thus endeavoured briefly to advert 
to the topics contained in Her Majesty's 
Speech, it now only remains for me to 
thank the House for the kind indulgence it 
has extended towards me, and | earnestly 
pray that Providence may guide our coun- 
cils, and direct our efforts to promote the 
best interests of this great Kingdom, as 
well as the happiness and welfare of 
every class of Her Majesty’s subjects. The 
hon. Member then moved that an Ad- 
— be presented to Her Majesty as fol- 
ows :— 


That an humble Address be presented to 
Her Majesty, to express to Her Majesty our 
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humble Thanks for Her Majesty’s most Gra- 
cious Speech from the Throne : 

That we learn with the greatest pleasure 
from Her Majesty the improved condition of 
the Country, that increased activity pervades 
almost every branch of Manufacture, that 
Trade and Commerce have been extended at 
home and abroad, and that amongst all classes 
of Her Majesty’s subjects there is generally 
prevalent a spirit of loyalty and cheerful 
obedience to the Law: 

That we rejoice to learn that Her Majesty 
continues to receive from all Princes and 
States assurances of a friendly disposition: 

That we participate in the satisfaction ex- 
pressed by Her Majesty, in having received 
at Her Court the Sovereigns who, in the course 
of the last year, visited this Country : 

That we concur with Her Majesty in consi- 
dering that the Journey of the Emperor of 
Russia, undertaken at a great sacrifice of 
private convenience, was a proof of the friend« 
ship of his Imperial Majesty, which must 
have been most acceptable to Her Majesty’s 
feelings : 

That, in common with Her Majesty, we 
hope that the opportunity of personal inter- 
course thus afforded to Her Majesty may be 
the means of still further improving those 
amicable relations which have long subsisted 
between Great Britain and Russia : 

That we participate in the feelings which 
Her Majesty has been graciously pleased to 
express in respect to the visit of the King of 
the French, which was rendered especially 
welcome, inasmuch as it had been preceded by 
discussions which might have impaired the 
good understanding happily established be- 
tween the two Countries: 

That we humbly concur with Her Majesty 
in regarding the maintenance of this good un- 
derstanding as essential to the best interests 
of both; and we rejoice in the reflection that 
the sentiments of all classes of Her Majesty’s 
subjects, on the occasion of His Majesty’s 
visit, were entirely in unison with those of Her 
Majesty : 

To thank Her Majesty for the information 
that the Estimates for the ensuing year have 
been prepared, and that they will be forthwith 
laid before us: 

To express our acknowledgments to Her 
Majesty, for informing us that the progress of 
Steam Navigation, and the demands for pro- 
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tection to the extended Commerce of the 
Country, will occasion an increase in the Esti- 
mates connected with the Naval Service: 

That we learn with the greatest pleasure 
from Her Majesty that the improvement which 
is manifest in other parts of the Country has 
extended to Ireland ; that the political agita- 
tion and excitement which Her Majesty has 
had heretofore occasion to lament appear to 
have gradually abated ; and that, as a natural 
result, private capital has been more freely 
applied to useful public enterprizes, under- 
taken through the friendly co-operation of in- 
dividuals interested in the welfare of Ireland : 

To thank Her Majesty for informing us that 
Her Majesty has carried into effect, in the 
spirit in which it was conceived, the Act for 
the more effectual application of Charitable 
Donations and Bequests : 

To assure Her Majesty that we shall be 


prepared to take into our consideration the | 


policy of improving and extending the oppor- 
tunities for Academical Education in Ire- 


land: 

To thank Her Majesty for acquainting us 
that the Report of the Commissioners ap- 
pointed to inquire into the Law and Practice 
with respect to the Occupation of Land is 


nearly prepared, and will be communicated 
to us immediately after its presentation : 

To assure Her Majesty, that we shall be 
prepared to direct our attention to the state 
of the Law in regard to the privileges of the 
Bank of Ireland, and to other Banking Esta- 
blishments in that Country and in Scotland : 

To thank Her Majesty, for informing us 
that the health of the inhabitants of large 
towns and populous districts in this part of 
the United Kingdom has been the subject of 
recent inquiry before a Commission, and that 
their Report will be immediately laid before 
us: 

To express our acknowledgments to Her 
Majesty, for Her Majesty’s gracious intima- 
tion that it would be highly gratifying to Her 
Majesty, if the information and suggestions 
contained in that Report shall enable us to 
devise the means of promoting the health and 
comfort of the poorer classes of Her Majesty’s 
subjects. 

Humbly to thank Her Majesty, for informing 
us of the success of the measures which, three 
years since, were adopted by Parliament for 
the purpose of supplying the deficiency in the 
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Public Revenue, and arresting the accumula. 

tion of Debt in time of Peace: 
| To thank Her Majesty, for calling our at. 

tention to the circumstance, that the Act 
which was passed at that time for imposing a 
Tax upon Income will shortly expire : 

To assure Her Majesty, that we shall be 
ready to consider whether it may not be expe- 
dient to continue its operation for a further 
period ; and thus to obtain the means of ade- 
quately providing for the Public Service, and 
at the same time of making a reduction in 
other taxation : 

| That, whatever may be the result of our de- 
_liberations in this respect, Her Majesty may 
| rely that it will be our determination to main- 
tain an amount of Revenue amply sufficient 
| to meet the necessary expenditure of the 
Country, and firmly to uphold that public 
| credit which is indispensable to the national 
| welfare: - 

That we entirely participate in the opinion 
expressed by Her Majesty, that the prospect 
of continued Peace, and the general state of 
domestic prosperity and tranquillity, afford a 
| favourable opportunity for the consideration 
_of the important matters to which Her Ma- 
jesty has directed our attention ; and we unite 
with Her Majesty in the earnest prayer that 
we may be enabled, under the superintending 
care and protection of Divine Providence, to 
strengthen the feelings of mutual confidence 
and good will between different classes of Her 
Majesty’s subjects, and to improve the condi- 
tion of Her Majesty’s people. 


Her Majesty’s Speech. 


Mr. 7. Baring said, that in seconding 
the Motion of his hon. Friend, he thought 
he should best consult the convenience of 
the House, and show his gratitude for the 
honour conferred on him in being selected 
to second the Address, by confining himself 
toa very few remarks beyond the customary 
one, that he fully coincided in all that had 
fallen from his hon. Friend ; and by stating 
that in the few observations he had to make 
he would endeavour to avoid all allusion to 
those topics which would be likely to create 
unnecessary discussion, or interrupt that 
good feeling which seemed to pervade the 
House with respect to the Address. He 
trusted that this would be a sufficient ex- 
planation of his presumption in occupying 
the position in which he then stood. He 
hoped he might be permitted to express his 
conviction that the circumstances of the 
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country at present were such as fully to 
warrant the expressions contained in the 
Address. It was the consideration of these 
prosperous circumstances which made him 
proud of having imposed upon him his pre- 
sent most agreeable task. There were 
times when the Sovereign of this country 
met the Parliament under other and far 
less auspicious circumstances—when the 
Executive had to call upon the Legislature 
for increased powers to vindicate the supre- 
macy of the law—when the Parliament 
was also called upon to meet pressing finan- 
cial difficulties. No such difficulties exist 
at present; but, if they did, he had no 
doubt that the appeal from the Throne 
would be responded to now with the same 
sentiments of devotion and loyal attach- 
ment which had marked those of less aus- 
picious times. Fortunately, we had no 
such difficulties now, and he felt happy 
in congratulating the House on the fact, 
that the commencement of the present year 
was marked by a state of prosperity in the 
country, in all its relations, political, com- 
mercial and financial, which had not been 
known for many years. He was not about 
to follow his hon. Friend through all the 
topics to which he had alluded ; he might, 
however, be allowed to make a few obser- 
vations on those points which, from the 
nature of his occupation, were, in his opi- 
nion, of paramount importance, and which, 
he thought, ought to convey a favourable 
impression of our present situation. In 
doing so it was unnecessary to remind the 
House that no one was responsible for the 
opinions he expressed but himself. He 
pronounced no prospective decision on the 
measures which might be submitted to the 
House. With the feelings of general ap- 
probation he entertained of the policy of 
the Government, and entire concurrence in 
the sentiments contained in the Address, 
he reserved to himself full power to can- 
vass the merits of the measures which 
hereafter might be submitted to the House. 
The first great subject of congratulation, 
and to a commercial country one of the 
first importance, as well as to the progress 
of civilization and freedom throughout 
the world, was the continuance of peace ; 
and the recent visits of powerful Sovereigns 
to this country, however gratifying and 
flattering to the national feeling, were not 
to be regarded as a mere interchange of 
courtesies and idle civilities, nor the means 
of promoting, although that undoubtedly 
Was a great advantage, mutual knowledge 
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visits were a proof of the importance which 
those Sovereigns themselves attached to 
friendly relations with this country; they 
were a proof that those Sovereigns repre- 
sented the true wants and wishes of their 
subjects in expressing a desire for the con- 
tinuance of friendly relations, and they 
afforded likewise to the people of this coun- 
try the opportunity of manifesting their 
desire for peace; while in the expressions 
of those Sovereigns of a desire for the con- 
tinuance of friendly relations, looking to the 
influence of those Sovereigns themselves 
and to the power of the nations over which 
they ruled, there was an additional pledge 
for the maintenance of peace. He was 
sure the Emperor of Russia must have ap- 
preciated the feelings with which he had 
been received, and seen the desire that 
existed to bind the two countries in closer 
connexion; and happy should he be if 
feeling, as he must, that there was no 
stronger bund of peace than the mutual 
interest of the two countries, the Emperor 
of Russia should be disposed to remove or 
modify some of those restrictions which 
now interfered so much with the importa- 
tion of our produce into that country—a 
measure which he believed would not only 
increase the friendly feeling between the 
two countries, but augment the receipts 
of his own revenue, and of which the only 
injury would be to the productiveness of 
the contraband trade. The visit of the 
King of the French was a matter of spe- 
cial congratulation. Looking to the anx- 
ious discussions which had taken place be- 
tween the two Governments, that visit was 
a proof that the anxiety which had been 
felt had been relieved. The hostilities with 
Morocco had terminated in treaties which 
consulted not only the true policy of France, 
but paid due regard to the position of Eu- 
rope and the feelings of other Powers. The 
question of Tahiti had been worn threadbare 
in the French Chambers, and he could only 
regret that in discussing it there an attempt 
had been made, he hoped an unsuccessful one, 
to infuse into the question a fresh spirit of 
bitterness and national jealousy. It seemed 
to him that in public, as in private matters, 
when an agent exceeded instructions given 
to him, and by the abuse of his instruc- 
tions inflicted injury on a third party, 
it was only just, natural, and equitable 
that the principal should disapprove of 
the proceedings of his agent, and in- 
demnify the party aggrieved. That was 
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what, he believed, France had done; it 
could do no less with proper regard to 





and esteem between sovereigns; but these 
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its own principles of justice and equity ; 
and so much a due regard to the protec- 
tion of our subjects in distant countries 
must have bound the English Government 
to insist upon. Such had been the result 
of those difficulties which sometimes oc- 
curred when the subjects of two nations 
were brought into contact at a great dis- 
tance from the seat of Government; but 
they might always expect when matters 
were discussed with a friendly feeling, and 
a due regard to the interests as well as 
honour of each, that the termination would 
be peaceful. Neither party could be charged 
with having been actuated by feelings of 
servility or fear, but only by a due sense 
of what the dignity, the honour, the safety 
and greatness of the country required. He 
trusted that all differences and all sources 
of bitterness were now removed on this 
question; for he believed they should all 
agree in the expressions of a distinguished 
man, lately uttered in the Chamber of 
Peers in Paris,— 

“That as peace between England and 
France is a guarantee for the peace of the 
whole world, though for it neither should sa- 
crifice her honour or essential interests, yet for 
it both should sacrifice every thing else.” 

Although nothing could be more im- 
portant than the maintenance of peace with 
France, he believed a good understanding 
with that country was perfectly compatible 
with a good understanding with every 
other; and as we had no special alliance 
with France which excluded other Powers, 
so the advantage of being on friendly 
terms with France in no degree prejudiced 
us in the maintenance of the most satis- 
factory terms with the other Governments 
of Europe. There was one great country 
beyond the Atlantic, with which he hoped 
we should always continue on terms of 
the greatest friendship. He was not afraid 
to say that his private interests coincided 
with his public duties; and he was proud 
to add that the respect and friendship he 
had for a great many citizens of the United 
States, confirmed that wish. He believed 
that his private feelings were in concur- 
rence and harmony with the interests of 
both countries, and that the advantage of 
the world would best be maintained by 
peace between this country and the United 
States. Although occasionally a bitter 
newspaper paragraph might appear on both 
sides, although a hostile speech or violent 
resolution might be passed at some meet- 
ings, although a despatch might proceed 
from a Secretary of State apparently 
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breathing no friendly feeling towards this 
country, he yet trusted nothing would 
occur to check or disturb the disposition 
to peace that existed, founded on the good 
sense of the great mass of the people, and 
the growing feeling that nothing could 
be more desirable than a closer connexion 
between the two countries and a continu- 
ance of friendly relations. There was one 
cause of difficulty in the relations between 
the United States and France and this 
country; but it arose from what was 
essential to the progress of good govern- 
ment—he meant the publicity of Parlia- 
mentary discussion and the freedom of the 
public press, which no one would wish to 
see lessened; but occasionally a violent 
publication or speech might produce re- 
newed irritation. He looked, however, 
to the good feelings of the people and to 
their common interests, as a guarantee for 
the permanent duration of peace; for 
whilst, undoubtedly, a generation had 
arisen which had not experienced the 
horrors of warfare, or witnessed its dis- 
asters, yet at the same time classes of men 
were rising up whose prosperity, whose 
comforts, whose employments, and whose 
interests were identified with peace, and 
he regarded these classes in all countries 
as gaining more and more influence every 
day. Here was an additional link in the 
chain which should bind the whole world 
in relations of amity. But, notwithstand- 
ing all these guarantees of peace, we had 
lessons to prepare for war ; and if the case 
were proved that our naval establishments 
were insufficient to protect our increasing 
commerce, or if the progress of steam na- 
vigation rendered it necessary to increase 
our naval power in proportion to that of 
other Governments, he was sure the una- 
nimous feeling of the House would be to 
vote the necessary supplies. Looking to 
our national wealth, our public credit, 
and the buoyancy of its resources, tried 
by late years of difficulty, perhaps this 
country never was in a more imposing at- 
titude to support its interests or assert 
its dignity. Turning to the internal 
condition of this country, there was, un- 
doubtedly, great cause for congratulation. 
At the commencement of last Session of 
Parliament, although a great improvement 
had occurred in many branches of labour 
in our manufacturing districts, there were 
two great interests still suffering—the iron 
manufacture and the shipping interest. 
There was then a slight improvement in 
the iron manufacture, but the coming tide 
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of prosperity had not reached that interest 
as fully as it had others. He was happy 
to say that it had now reached the iron 
manufacture. The mines were in complete 
operation ; the population connected with 
the iron manufactures were in full work 
at good wages; the price of iron had im- 
proved some 30 or 40 per cent.; the ex- 
ports of iron had also greatly increased ; 
but the great improvement had been in 
the home consumption, partly, no doubt, 
from the application of iron to purposes 
for which it was not previously used, 
partly from the great demand for iron in 
railroad undertakings, but in a great measure 
arising from the increased consumption of 
iron for ordinary purposes, which was a legi- 
timate test of an improved condition of the 
country. The shipping interest had last year 
been in a very unsatisfactory state, but he 
was happy to say there had been a very ge- 
neral improvement within the last half year. 
Ships were now more saleable and at better 
prices ; freights had improved, some of them 
of acharacter unknown before. The import- 
ation of guano had given employment to a 
large amount of shipping; and in all the 
ramifications of national industry, it was a 
source of satisfaction to them that while 
the application of science tended to promote 
the fertility of the soil, at the same time it 
reanimated the not less important, though 
dormant branch of our national greatness 
—our mercantile navy. Well, those two 
branches of trade, which had been in a de- 
pressed state, had now revived, while 
others, which had undergone some ameli- 
oration, continued to show fresh signs of 
prosperity. He would not trouble the 
House with any array of figures; but, look- 
ing to the cotton manufacture, it might 
easily be shown that that interest was never 
in a more thriving state. The deliveries for 
home consumption of raw material were 
larger last than in any preceding year; the 
price of the raw material had diminished, 
the profits of the manufacturers and the 
rate of wages had increased. At no former 
period in the cotton trade had the balance 
applicable to profits and wages been greater 
than at present. Hence the application of 
capital in new mills, in the employment of 
old premises, in adding to mills, and in the 
creation of fresh machinery, had been 
greater last year than formerly. The wool- 
len trade, also, was in an improved condi- 
tion ; and this indicated, perhaps more than 
the cotton trade, the improved condition of 
the people at large. A greater portion 
of the woollen manufacture was retained 
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for home consumption, and the poor man, 
when in a condition of distress, bought cot- 
ton, the cheaper though not the most com- 
fortable articie, rather than the dearer but 
more comfortable one. The import of wool 
for the purpose of manufacture had in- 
creased 20 per cent., contributing much to 
the increased activity of the trade, while it 
had not affected British or colonial produce, 
the price of both having risen last year. If 
they looked to other manufactures, of flax 
and hemp, they were all in an equally 
favourable condition ; and although it was 
difficult to form an estimate as to what was 
applicable entirely for home consumption, 
the condition of those interests went far 
to show an improvement in the condition 
of the people at large. But, when they 
saw such activity in manufactures at home, 
the question naturally suggested itself, had 
our trade with foreign countries, had our 
exports justified that activity, or had there 
been any over-production? In articles the 
produce of British industry principally ex- 
ported from this to other countries, with 
the exception of two items, coal and cotton 
twist, there had been a considerable in- 
crease. With regard to coal, the deficiency 
could, though not satisfactorily yet easily, 
be explained by the strike of the workmen ; 
and with regard to cotton twist, in the ex- 
port of which there had been a deficiency of 
20,000,000 lbs., it had arisen not from any 
indisposition of foreign purchasers to take 
our twist and varn, but because the spin- 
ning power could not produce enough both 
for home and foreign demand, while the 
home manufacturer had proved the better 
purchaser. The export of cotton manu- 
factures, particularly to China, had, in the 
aggregate, very much increased. But, be- 
yond this, they must look for an index of 
the improved condition of the people to the 
consumption of those articles which were 
considered the necessaries of life. From 
the changes which had gradually taken 
place, he believed the Customs afforded a 
better test of the power of expenditure 
than the Excise. Taking tea, coffee and 
sugar, then, in preference to malt and 
spirits, though these latter shared an in- 
crease in the revenue, there had been 
an increase in the consumption, afford- 
ing satisfactory proof of «an improve- 
ment in the condition of the people; 
and although the returns of the savings- 
banks by themselves were liable to some 
exception and doubt as a proof of pros- 
perity, yet taken collectively with other 
proofs, a great increase in the deposits, 
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and a diminution in the withdrawals, indi- 
cated a very great improvement in the con- 
dition of the people. Of this, too, the 
great increase in the receipts on all the 
railways afforded additional evidence, show- 
ing either a vast increase in the amount of 
business-traffic, or a greater power of expen- 
diture for recreation and amusement. Was 
this likely to be a permanent state of pros- 
perity? Last year itwas said theimprovement 
which had then taken place would be of 
but short duration ; but such was not his 
opinion. Looking to the moderate price of 
the raw material, looking to the fact that 
no foreign market was glutted, while the 
home market was not overstocked with our 
goods, there had been abundant activity, 
which in our manufactures was a great 
element of prosperity; but they could not 
say there had been any exaggerated spirit of 
speculation. The late banking regulations, 
he thought, had had the effect of putting 
a salutary check on the spirit of specula- 
tion, and that spirit had been absorbed by 
the railway speculation. Considering the 
employment afforded by railways to our 
mineral wealth, and to those engaged in 
the working of the mines, opening as they 
did new sources of comfort to the people by 
allowing easy transport of labour to those 
whose labour was capital, and great saving of 
time to those whose time was capital—con- 
sidering also the important facilities sup- 
plied by them in the conveyance of coal 
and other necessaries, he was ready to admit 
that it would be unwise and improper to 
tamper with them; yet, when he looked at 
the great excitement which prevailed, and 
the exaggerated calculations made on the 
result of some of those railways, he could 
not help thinking that from them might 
result some difficulty and some danger. 
The result might be heavy loss, not per- 
haps in a national point of view, because it 
would be a transfer of property from one 
to another, but it would affect the credit 
of individuals, and by affecting the cre- 
dit, derange the industry of the coun- 
try. The great difficulties by which a 
country was beset whose enterprise and 
machinery had reached the maximum of de- 
mand, was that the producer might by a di- 
minution of consumption be involved in dis- 
tress; but for that state of things the only 
remedy was prudence on the part of the ma- 
nufacturer, and foresight and saving on the 
part of the people. The great prosperity of 
the country had undoubtedly acted on the 
state of our finances, which also called for 
the congratulation of the House. Looking to 
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the satisfactory state of the revenue, con. 
trasted with what it was two years ago, 
it was impossible not to see that this be. 
neficial change of circumstances had orj- 
ginated in a great measure in the adop. 
tion of the Income-tax. He did not 
mean to discuss the question whether it 
were the most eligible tax, but he was 
quite sure it had attained the great ob. 
ject for which it was established. With 
respect to the altered state of the finances, 
it might be permitted to him to refer to the 
depression that existed in the year 1842, 
when there wasan excess of expenditure over 
the income of 2,149,000/. whilst the public 
accounts made up to the 5th of January, 
1845, showed a surplus of about 3,350,000/. 
above the expenditure. In the amount of 
advances made to the Government to meet 
the dividends, there was likewise observa- 
ble a very great difference between the two 
periods to which he had referred ; the sum 
so advanced by the Bank of England in 
1842 being 6,354,000/., whilst in January, 
1845, it was only 905,000/. At the same 
time he must admit, that it would be un- 
fair to say that all the difference between 
the two sums he had cited, was to be attri- 
buted to the increased financial prosperity 
of the nation. Some of it must be ascribed 
to the change that had recently been in- 
stituted in the time of paying the quarterly 
dividends. But he might very justly as- 
sert that the advances required by the Go- 
vernment from the Bank of England for this 
purpose were in round numbers only one- 
third at present the amount which they 
were in 1842. The same causes to which he 
had already referred, had occasioned a cor- 
responding advance in the value of the 
public securities, which responded to the 
general prosperity. In the year 1842 the 
Three per Cents. were at 89 ; at present 
they were at par. In the floating securities, 
or the unfunded debt, the premium was 
20s., or 1 per cent., in 1842, when Exche- 
quer Bills gave 2d. per day interest; whereas 
at the present time it was 3 per cent. pre- 
mium when 14d. interest only was paid. The 
result of the improvements in the value of 
the public securities of the kingdom was 
eventually to economise the resources of 
the country by enabling the Government 
to reduce the interest of the debt, which 
had effected a saving of 625,000/. annually. 
That circumstance alone afforded a legiti- 
mate ground for triumph to public credit. 
That circumstance likewise showed the 
soundness of the policy which had been 
pursued, and at the same time that result 
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was distinctly referrible to the course which 
was adopted of candidly and promptly ac- 
knowledging the necessity for meeting the 
deficiency in the income; and whilst he 
congratulated the House, the country, and 
the Government upon the success which 
had attended these financial operations, he 
hoped they would have the effect of prov- 
ing to other countries that, however diffi- 
cult the task, and however onerous the 
burden, of meeting just debts by self-im- 
posed taxation, honesty was in the end 
certain to prove, not only the best, but the 
wisest and most economical policy, which 
was the surest to obtain success. He would 
only add, whilst he was upon this topic, 
that although the other sources of revenue 
had proved of late highly productive, and 
in an increasing ratio of production, still 
if it was proposed on that account to re- 
duce the whole amount of the income-tax, 
he feared the result would be to place the 
country in a state of anxiety and appre- 
hension. It was not for him to antici- 
pate the course which the House would 
adopt with respect to this important branch 
of their legislative duties, but it did appear 
to him, that if on the grounds of increased 
revenue in the branches alluded to, they 
were to be culled upon to relieve the country 
in the shape of a reduction of one of the 
principal taxes from which the revenue was 
derived, the operation would not, in his 
humble opinion, succeed, because the in- 
creased income from the articles of con- 
sumption depended upon sources of tax- 
ation liable to be affected by causes over 
which neither the House nor the Go- 
vernment possessed the slightest control. 
Looking, therefore, to the safety of the 
country, and to the maintenance of her 
credit and financial stability, on which 
that credit depended ; and believing more- 
over, as he did, that whatever amount of 
relief might be experienced generally by 
having recourse to an extensive reduction 
in the amount of taxation, it would be as 
unwise on the part of the nation to rely 
upon one year of great prosperity, as it 
would be for an individual to regulate his 
expenditure by one year’s fortunate exer- 
tions in trade,—he considered, he repeated, 
that it would be exceedingly unwise and 
impolitic to make a too important reduction 
in the income from which the present finan- 
cial prosperity of the empire was derived. 
He hoped the House would henceforward 
always consider it an essential element of 
prosperity to provide a sufficient surplus of 
income over the expenditure. He saw 
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much ground for entertaining a feeling of 
satisfaction with respect to the past, and of 
confidence as to the future; and he must 
be permitted to say, that in seconding the 
Address of the hon. Member who sat next 
him, he should have felt much less satis- 
faction, and a far greater degree of anxiety 
for the future, if he had thought that the 
House would jeopardize the security of 
the country, and injure private as well as 
the public contidence, in converting the 
present surplus revenue into a_ possible 
deficiency, either by unnecessary expense 
or injudicious liberality. He had only to 
thank the House for the attention with 
which he had been listened to, and to apo- 
logize for having taken up so much of their 
time. The hon. Gentleman concluded by 
seconding the Address. 

The Address having been read from the 
Chair, 

Lord J. Russell then said: In the terms 
of the Address proposed by the hon. Gen- 
tlemen, I readily concur. Scarcely has an 
observation fallen from those hon. Gentle- 
men, in their able statements, with which 
I should feel occasion to find fault or ex- 
press any serious difference. At the same 
time there are topics in the Speech of Her 
Majesty, in answer to which the Address 
is moved, which I think do call for remark 
fron Members of this House not connected 
with Her Majesty's Government. The 
first topic in the Speech to which the hon, 
Gentleman has alluded, is the gratifying 
fact that three foreign Sovereigns paid 
visits to our Sovereign in the course of the 
last summer. That these visits should lead 
to more amicable relations, and a more in- 
timate connexion with those Sovereigns 
alluded to, as well as to the maintenance 
of the peace of the world, must be the 
anxious wish of all parties in this country. 
I cannot, perhaps, hold, with the younger 
and more ardent spirit of the Gentleman 
who moved the Address, that the extension 
of commerce, mechanical inventions, and 
social intercourse, may speedily put an en- 
tire end to the prospects of war, and the 
calamities that follow it; and I cannot 
think that Her Majesty’s Government 
either hold that expectation in so strong a 
manner as the hon. Gentleman does—in a 
manner certainly which is more becoming 
his age than it becomes mine; for I per- 
ceive that at the same time that the Go- 
vernment express, in the name of Her Ma~ 
jesty, their hopes of peace, they are taking 
precautions by which, in the event of war, 
the honour and interests of this country 
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may be satisfactorily upheld. But, Sir, 
although we may not indulge very san- 
guinely in those expectations, yet it is im- 
possible not to acknowledge, and I do so 
with cheerfulness, that our present pros- 
pect of peace is not clouded by those 
appearances which last year put the con- 
fidence of the country to the trial. When 
the hon. Gentleman says that we must 
all rejoice in the termination of those 
discussions which threatened at one time, 
to disturb the amicable relations be- 
tween this country and neighbouring states, 
I fully agree in that congratulation. I am 
happy, too, to congratulate this House and 
the country that those amicable relations 
were not disturbed. I can see no reason in 
the circumstances of the world for the per- 
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safety of the French troops and the French 
inhabitants, that Mr. Pritchard should re. 
main in the island, and gave orders that he 
should be conveyed to a distance. Now, I 
own, there appears to me a very clear dis- 
tinction between the transactions that took 
place previously, and the latter part of this 
case. That a person in command of a fo- 
reign station, having the lives of the troops 
under him placed in his responsible care, 
bound likewise to keep his position in the 
state in which he held, requisite for the in- 
terests of the country he served, that he 
should desire the removal of a foreign resi- 
dent whom he conceived to be instrumental 
in some way, whether actively and by his 
own desire, or by the influence he was sup- 
posed to exercise, in exciting the insurrec- 





manent interruption of those relations, still | tion, that he should have the wish to re- 
less for rushing blindfold into the dangers | move that person, is, I think, fair and le- 
and calamities of war. But, Sir, when I | gitimate, and which I should not wish to 
say that I rejoice that such was the termi- | see the Law of Nations positively condemn. 
nation, [ own that I cannot participate in | Every case must rest on its own merits; 





those phrases which Her Majesty’s Minis- 
ters have not indeed employed in this 
Speech or Address, but which they thought 
proper to use at the conclusion of the last 
Session. They then thought it right to 
advise Her Majesty to praise the modera- 
tion and wisdom with which they had 
conducted those negotiations. Now, there 
has been nothing, at least I have seen 
nothing which has induced me to think 
that there was anything so remarka- 
ble, so worthy of that praise with the 
love of which they seemed so overpowered, 
that they could not help giving it vent 
themselves, and applying it to their own 
conduct. I see no ground for that exces- 
sive admiration of their wisdom and mode- 
ration, neither do I think that wisdom was 
very apparent on the face of these transac- 
tions in the conduct of the Government of 
France. What was the case? A person 
who acted as Consul in the island of Tahiti, 
was suspected by the French commander of 
encouraging the revolt and insurrection 
of the natives of that country. He was 
immediately put under arrest ; he was con- 
demned for the time to solitary confine- 
ment, and it was proclaimed that if an in- 
surrection should take place, that gentle- 
man should be responsible for any blood- 
shed that might occur. Another commander 
arrived, a superior commander, who thought 
there was no sufficient ground for the se- 
verity that had been practised, for the gross 
outrage, I think the right hon. Baronet 
called it, that had taken place; but he 
thought it was not consistent with the 


and I think it is impossible not to admit 
‘that a person in the situation in which 
| Commander Bruat was placed in that island 
_ was justified in removing the person who 
| was the main source of his apprehension. 
| But, on the other hand, to put that person 
into solitary confinement, to declare that 
| his life should answer for any insurrection 
‘ that took place, that was, as the right hon. 
| Gentleman stated, a gross outrage, and one 
|that obviously demanded fit reparation. 
| Now, if I have at all stated the case cor- 
| rectly, it seems to me, that two cabinets 
which were on the most friendly terms, 
‘which had a cordial understanding with 
one another, according to the terms used 
| by His Majesty the King of the French, 
| need have had little difficulty in arranging 
| the matter, which of itself did not seriously 
involve the interests of the two Govern- 
| ments, and still less of the two countries. 
| But what was the fact? Was the embar- 
_rassment immediately arranged? On the 
contrary, was there not for four weeks the 
greatest apprehension that that arrange- 
ment would not take place, and that even 
war might ensue from this most trivial cir- 
cumstance. Now, I cannot understand, 
in the first place, why this Government 
should ask anything more than was a 
moderate and fair reparation ; and, on the 
other hand, I as little understand why 
the French Government should not at 
once have said, what is necessary to our 
interest and for the safety of the French 
garrison at Tahiti we will claim ; the un- 
necessary outrage we disclaim, and we will 
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give you a reasonable reparation. I cannot 
see why they should have been reluctant to 
do this, and it surely would have been far 
better than to go on for two months keeping 
the two countries in alarm. Of course, I 
do not wish to allude to debates in the 
Chamber of Deputies; 1 think it would be 
a very inconvenient practice to refer to 
them, nor would it tend to the harmony of 
the two countries if we entered into such 
discussions. But there has been published 
a correspondence, which everybody must 
have read in the newspapers, and which I 
suppose is the actual correspondence of 
Count Jarnac, the Secretary of Embassy, 
with M. Guizot, the Minister of Foreign 
Affairs in France ; and in that it appears 
that Government, in the first place, was 
disposed to make demands on which they 
did not afterwards insist ; and, at the same 
time, the French Government refused 
at first to enter into any discussion of the 
matter. They said there was great ex- 
citement on the subject, and that though 
there was reason for reparation for the out- 
rage whieh caused the excitement, they 
would not enter into the discussion. I con- 
fess I do not see either the wisdom or mo- 
deration of the Government in the course 
they took. It appears to me that, particu- 
larly with respect to those questions which 
involve considerations of public honour, 
while you should make your demands for 
reparation as moderate as you can, you 
should likewise take care not to muke any 
demand from which you might afterwards 
shrink. It may be very well when nations 
have been at war, and they are discussing 
questions as to how many islands or miles 
of territory they shall retain, that one 
should make demands greater than it in- 
tends afterwards to insist upon, and that it 
should when pushed make certain abate- 
ments. You may put up witha less extent 
of dominion than you at first sight asked for 
without any shame of receding. But in a 
case like that of which I have been speaking, 
the course which regard to our own dig- 
nity points out is, that we should not make 
any demand that is unreasonable, but 
having made a reasonable demand should 
adhere firmly to it. With respect to this 
negotiation, it does not appear to have been 
conducted in the manner in which a nego- 
tiation of that kind ought to have been con- 
ducted between the two Governments, but 
especially two that were continually boast- 
ing of acordial understanding, and of being 
different from any other Governments of 
England and France, and of having found 
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the secret of a perpetual harmony which 
nothing could disturb. On the contrary, I 
must say, that those papers we have already 
seen make me disposed to think there was 
really no such good understanding as there 
ought to have been. There was neither 
that ready acquiescence in what was rea- 
sonable on the one side, nor that readiness 
to afford satisfaction on the other, which 
ought to have been found. In fact, the 
two Governments seem to have been a 
great deal too much driven by the press 
on the one side and the other in the course 
of these negotiations. We have heard de- 
nunciations with respect to the press of this 
country from the right hon. Gentleman 
opposite; but really some of the articles 
which appeared in the Ministerial journal 
at that time, were in a tone of bluster and 
insolence towards the French nation, which 
made me perfectly ashamed that any Eng- 
lish paper should have made use of such 
language. But I trust that now the two 
nations will maintain peace ; I trust there 
will be such a feeling of the national in- 
terest, of the national safety—a feeling that 
it is for great ubjects, for the good of both, 
and for the advantage and peace of the 
world that they are united—as will not 
suffer any subject like the misconduct of an 
officer at some thousand miles distance to 
disturb the good feeling that should exist 
between them. I trust that we may see 
that harmony maintained for great pur- 
poses, consonant to the interests of the two 
countries. And when I see it boasted that 
the engagements existing between the two 
countries, the cordial understanding be- 
tween France and England, has produced 
the present state of Spain; 1 own I do 
not think that it is a result which any Mi- 
nister, either in England or France, ought 
to boast of, as flowing from the union of 
two of the greatest, of the most free and 
enlightened nations of the world. While 
I trust, therefore, that that good under- 
standing will not only continue, but will 
ripen into still greater friendship, I trust 
that the influence of the two Governments, 
wherever that influence is exerted, will be 
used for the promotion of commerce, for 
the increase of freedom, for the general 
diffusion of intelligence, for the destruction 
of slavery, and not for the repression of the 
freedom which nations have hitherto en- 
joyed, and the substitution of a tyranni- 
cal sway for mild and constitutional Go- 
vernment. Sir, there is a subject not 
touched upon in the Speech, but upon 
which I suppose we shall have some ex- 
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planation from the right hon. Gentleman 
opposite, for I confess I am not satisfied 
with what | have hitherto heard on the 
subject—I mean the appointment of Com- 
missioners to revise the Treaties of 1831 
and 1833 respecting the Slave Trade. It 
does not appear to me that there was any 
necessity for the revision of those Treaties ; 
but if the Government thought that the 
Right of Search disturbed the friendship of 
the two nations, that it was a serious ob- 
stacle to the maintenance of that harmony 
they wished to preserve, I think they 
ought themselves manfully and fairly to 
have entered into a negotiation, and de- 
clared what is the substitute they propose 
for the Right of Search, as established by the 
Treaties of 1831 and 1833. But, in the 
first place, to make that Right of Search 
illusory, as it is boasted thatit has been made, 
to give instructions of some private kind 
to our naval commanders, by which the 
Right of Search is not efficiently exercised, 
and in this manner to make the right which 
ought to be so effectual nearly null, and 
after you have gone on for some time thus, 
diminishing the efficacy of these Treaties, 
which, rightly exerted, had efficacy, then 
to transfer your responsibility to a Com- 
mission—to ask men of high names and un- 
blemished characters to put themselves for- 
ward, with the view of tranquillizing the 
fears that may arise—that does not appear 
to be a course either fair or dignified to- 
wards the people of this country. The 
people of this country wish to see the re- 
pression of the Slave Trade ; and we who 
sit on this side of the House are as anxious 
for the repression of the Slave Trade as any 
of those who voted for the Resolution of the 
noble Lord, the Member for Liverpool! in 
1841. They will look with some jealousy 
on the weakening of any means by which 
the Slave Trade is now repressed ; but 
if you cannot maintain those means in vi- 
gour, tell us so openly, tell us so directly, 
and we will give you all the confidence 
which can arise from a patient attention to 
the reasons you may produce, and a fair 
appreciation of the motives by which you 
may be actuated. Sir, the hon. Gentleman 
who moved the Address alluded to the 
visit of the Emperor of Russia, and said 
that he hoped the Emperor would perceive 
that the true interests of nations are the 
great bonds of friendship, and by a reduc- 
tion of some of those high and excessive 
duties which press on English produce and 
manufactures, would furnish England with 
grounds of conciliation, by which the bonds 
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uniting the two nations may be more 
closely drawn. I quite agree with the hon. 
Gentleman ; but I hope he will agree with 
me when I say that if it should occur to 
the Emperor of Russia to remark that the 
hon. Gentleman is perfectly right, and he 
trusts that his sister Sovereign the Queen 
of England will direct the Ministers to re. 
duce some of those duties which press on 
the people of England, and which forbid 
the introduction of the timber and corn of 
Russia, it will be quite as effectual a means 
of consolidating the peace that now reigns 
between us as the singie attempt of the 
Russian Government to diminish their du- 
ties. Sir, I will not pass altogether from 
those foreign affairs without congratulating 
the House—although the topic has not 
| been mentioned in the Speech, it has been 
/much mentioned in the country—on the 
improved state of our commercial relations 
| with China. I eannot do so without recol- 
| lecting that when my noble Friend the 
| Member for Tiverton said he hoped the 
‘commercial relations with China would 
| open a great field to the improved trade 
| and increased manufactures of this coun- 
| try, there were marked signs of derision on 
| the other side of the House. That opinion, 
| however, of my noble Friend, which then 
| seemed to them so utterly wanting in pro- 
| bability, has been found to be the true and 
| just opinion, and I do heartily rejoice that 
| the increase of those transactions has tend- 
ed much, among other circumstances, to 
remove commercial and manufacturing 
inactivity in this country. Sir, the Speech 
next proceeds to domestic affairs, and re- 
ference is made to the state of Ireland. I 
am glad that Her Majesty’s advisers, act- 
ing no doubt on information they have 
received from that part of the United 
Kingdom, can say that political violence is 
quieted, and that there are symptoms of 
greater plenty of employment for that 
country. I must own, however, that the 
accounts I have derived from _ persons 
lately come from Ireland, refer with much 
apprehension to symptoms which they con- 
sider as very menacing in that country. 
They observe that the ties which held men 
together—the ties which bound the richer 
classes to the poor—the ties which con- 
nected the priest with his flock—are very 
considerably loosened, and that there is 
great. apprehension that those individual 
outrages, of which we have seen such 
painful results, may lead to a general in- 
crease of disturbance in that country. That 
there is any fear of insurrection, no man 
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says; that there is that political agitation 
which prevailed two or three years ago, no 
one affirms; but, on the other hand, I am 
afraid no man can say there is that general 
affection to the Government and Parlia- 
ment of these kingdoms which ought to 
prevail in any free country towards the 
Government and Legislature. And I at- 
tribute much of that consequence — of 
course it is but part of it, but it is an im- 
portant part—to the very injudicious, and 
also the very unjust proceedings which 
were taken towards some leading persons 
in that country. Sir, we have had the 
spectacle of persons put upon their trial— 
that trial lasting for a very considerable 
time—the sentence pronounced, those per- 
sons sent to prison, confined for several 
weeks, and when the matter came to be 
examined in the supreme tribunal of appeal 
in this country, those proceedings were re- 
versed as altogether irregular and informal. 
But more than this: two of the Judges 
who pronounced their opinion in the House 
of Lords, said they thought the proceedings 
with respect to the jury were unjust and 
unfair, but that they did not rest their 
judgment on those grounds, having other 
reasons that respected the badness of cer- 
tain counts upon which the judgment had 
rested. But one of those Judges, and that 
no less a person than the Chief Justice of 
the Queen’s Bench in England, the highest 
authority in our Common Law courts, de- 
clared that the case of those persons had 
not been fairly submitted to a trial by 
jury. He said that if sixty names, which 
were omitted, had been contained in the 
panel, it might have been that an acquittal 
instead of a conviction would bave follow- 
ed; but he said, having nothing to do with 
those speculations, I am bound to say that 
the subject is entitled to a fair trial, which 
cannot be said to have taken place in the 
present instance. Nay, more than this, he 
said, if such proceedings were countenanced 
and made a precedent, Trial by Jury in this 
country would become a delusion, a mock- 
ery, and a snare. Sir, is it possible that 
the people of Ireland can have confidence 
in a Government which they see, in a case 
of prosecution, has resorted to means thus 
condemned by the highest authorities? Is 
it possible they can give consent that Trial 
by Jury, which is the safeguard of every 
subject of the Queen, by which alone it is 
that a man is enabled to discuss freely out 
of this House the proceedings of Govern- 
ment and Parliament, should be abolished, 
and a fraud substituted in its place? But 
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there is one part of the statement especially 
which I think must call for the attention 
of the right hon. Gentlemen opposite, the 
First Lord of the Treasury. In former 
times, when the Sheriff committed any 
fault in the list of the jury, there was a 
remedy by challenge of the array, which, 
when resorted to, was found to be suffi- 
cient. The right hon. Gentleman has 
altered the laws with respect to the jury, 
and altered them, I believe, with the inten- 
tion of giving greater regularity and effi. 
ciency to that great constitutional remedy. 
Lord Denman has stated that that alteration 
of the law does not prevent the subject from 
having his remedy, if the fault is not in the 
Sheriff, but in some other party; in the 
Quarter Sessions, the Clerk of the Peace, or 
the Recorder, it may be, of the City of 
Dublin, or whatever other authority has 
been concerned in the formation of the 
list. I am told there are other high 
authorities in Westminster Hall who do 
not agree with him in that opinion, and 
who think the new statute does preclude 
the accused from his remedy. But if that 
be so, certainly there can be no doubt what- 
ever, that a great constitutional wrong has 
been done by taking away the remedy that 
was given bythe challenge to the array. 
when the Sheriff had returned a defective 
jury. I hope, if that be the case, the right 
hon. Gentleman will see that it must be 
imperative on the Government to introduce 
some Bill, either declaratory or enactive, by 
which the subject shall have a remedy, and 
that no such wrong shall be perpetrated, 
as that on the panel being struck for a jury, 
sixty names should be omitted, and the sub- 
ject be without a remedy. Another ques- 
tion alluded to in the Speech is that of Aca- 
demical Education. The subject is hinted 
to us in such a general way that there is 
no person, I imagine, in this House, what- 
ever other objection he may hereafter feel 
to any measure which may be brought 
forward, who can object to the words in 
which it is mentioned. The Member for 
the University of Oxford (Sir R. Inglis) 
would, I think, have no objection to the 
terms. But, at the same time, it is under- 
stood there is some measure on that sub- 
ject to which the phrases I allude to have 
reference, which has deprived the Govern- 
ment of the assistance of one of the most 
able Members of the Administration, | 
mean the right hon. Gentleman who held 
the office of President of the Board of 
Trade (Mr. Gladstone), and who explained 
in so luminous a manner the various details 
D2 
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of the projected changes in the tariff in 
1842. It is supposed that that right hon. 
Gentleman, whose talents I need not praise, 
because they are no matter of question with 
any person in this House, has left the 
Government cn account of the objection he 
entertains to the measure to be proposed 
on this subject. If that be so, I trust we 
shall have some further explanation of the 
nature of the measure which has produced 
this consequence, which has carried this 
distraction into the Government, and which 
evidently is so objectionable in the opinion 
and to the conscience of the right hon. 
Gentleman. Sir, I know not whether that 
measure may be a wise one or an injudi- 
cious one; but I may say, that a measure 
on a subject of this kind would not only 
excite very considerable suspicion and hos- 
tility in England, but would be likely to 
create great suspicion and distrust in Ire- 
land. You have seen that with respect to 
the mode in which the Bequests Act has 
been received. For my part, I gave my 
humble support to that measure. I be- 
lieved it to be a good measure, and framed 
with an honest intention. I believe it has 
been carried into effect, so far as the nomi- 
nation of the commissioners is concerned 
—and that is the only part with which the 
Executive Government has to do—in the 
spirit in which it was conceived. But, Sir, 
it is impossible to deny that that measure 
was not brought forward with that judg- 
ment and preparation it ought to have re- 
ceived. Jt was mentioned early in the 
Session ; it concerned a most important and 
most difficult point, namely, bequests to 
that part of our fellow-subjects professing 
the Roman Catholic faith. One would 
have thought that that question would 
have been brought forward early, that 
those professing the Roman Catholic faith, 
especially some of the archbishops and 
bishops of Ireland, would have been asked 
whether the provisions of that Bill were 
consonant with what they conceived to be 
the independence of their religion, and 
were suited to the purpose which the Go- 
vernment—for I give the right hon. Gen- 
tleman credit for the honesty of his pur- 
pose—wished to effect. Instead of that, 
the measure was brought forward late in 
the Session and in the other House of Par- 
liament, so that it did not come into this 
House till very near the end of the Ses- 
sion ; it was repeatedly altered and amended 
by persons suggesting at the moment words 
which they thought would answer the pur- 
pose; but there was no declaration of autho- 
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rity from any Roman Catholic prelates 
ever received to assist and guide us under 
an Act so intended for their benefit, and to 
enable Roman Catholics to give their own 
money and bequeath their own property for 
Roman Catholic purposes. Was there not 
a want of judgment or discretion shown as 
to the mode in which the Bill was intro- 
duced? Can you, therefore, be surprised 
that certain parts of that measure, shown to 
be defective, should be seized upon as proofs 
of the intention of the English Govern- 
ment to gain some influence hostile to the 
independence of the Catholic clergy? But, 
in the meantime, you have done a great 
mischief. If there be any men whose in. 
fluence you should have cherished and pro- 
moted in Ireland, it is such excellent men 
as Archbishop Murray and Archbishop 
Crolly. They have accepted office under 
the Commission ; but by the mode in which 
you have framed the Act, you have ex- 
posed them to insult and hostility, which 
you should have been the last to provoke. 
There is another point to which I must 
advert ; because it is put forward, and very 
naturally, before the people of Ireland, as 
a reason why this measure should be looked 
upon with suspicion, and refused. It is, 
that four years ago, when those who now 
form the Administration were in opposi- 
tion, they countenanced every exhibition 
of insult towards the Roman Catholic reli- 
gion, and animosity and alienation towards 
the Irish people. These phrases are now 
returned upon them, in which that enmity 
was expressed. They knew perfectly how 
sensitive the people of England were on 
this subject, how much the Protestant reli- 
gion was endeared to them, and how un- 
willingly they would see anything like 
Roman Catholic supremacy in the affairs 
of this country. They knew the pride of 
the people of England, and how ill they 
would bear the notion that Ireland had not 
only its fair share and weight in the coun- 
cils of Government, but that England was 
governed by the Irish Members. They 
knew these things, but they did all in their 
power to increase antipathies. Where 
they perceived a spark of religious animo- 
sity, they blew it into flame; where they 
found the tree of national prejudice grow- 
ing, they watered and tended the plant, 
until its noxious and poisonous shoots 
overspread all England. Such was their 
conduct four years ago; and now, when 
they adopt a better course, and wish Ireland 
to be conciliated, how can they wonder that 
those who have been the agitators of lre- 
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land, and have led the people to political 
victory, should remind them of all those 
phrases — the “surpliced ruffians,” the “de- 
mon priesthood,” and the like, whenever 
they say that they wish prejudices to fall 
into oblivion, and a more conciliatory spirit 
to be shown? Such, Sir, is the retribution, 
the just retribution, which overtakes the 
men who, instead of appealing to sound and 
enlightened opinion, endeavour to get hold 
of some popular prejudice or mistaken 
notion, in order to found their power upon 
deluding and misleading the people. Sir, 
at the same time, I cannot but feel satis- 
faction upon this subject and many others, 
in seeing that the present Government have 
adopted views which I, and those who acted 
with me, have long since embraced and 
maintained; that with respect to Ireland 
especially, after endeavouring to force upon 
the country a Bill which was to deprive it 
of its electoral franchise, they have refrained 
from these attempts, and admitted by the 
Bill of last year (although it was a most 
defective one), that their former Bill was 
not fit for a Government to propose, that 
it was an injustice—for that was the very 
word used by the right hon. Gentleman 
opposite. The Bill for which the Conserva- 
tive party struggled—for which, four years 
ago, they crowded to this House —for which, 
in repeated divisions, they battled, in order 
to obtain a majority, and to force its pass- 
ing against the Government of the day 
—that Bill is now admitted to have 
been an injustice; and when they them- 
selves proclaimed it, when they themselves 
admit that such was their course, you can- 
not wonder either that I should triumph 
in the recollection of those opinions which 
they then held, or that the people of Ire- 
land should still feel a want of confidence 
in them. You now say—it is true that 
what was formerly offered by you was an 
injustice, but that which you now offer is 
aboon. With respect to other questions 
—with respect to education in England, 
we were told it was dangerous to give to a 
Committee of the Privy Council any power, 
with respect to the grants; and it was only 
by a majority of two, in a Committee of 
the whole House, that we succeeded in 
obtaining the grant to be placed under the 
control of the Committee of the Privy 
Council. The doctrines then held were of 
the most extraordinary kind. The right 


hon. Gentleman the Secretary of State for 
the Home Department was of opinion that 
if you gave the direction of education to a 
Committee of Privy Council, you would 
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give it to a despotic and irresponsible power, 
and that if it were used for purposes he 
indicated, the Established Church was 
at an end. The right hon. Gentleman 
the First Lord of the Treasury held doc. 
trines not quite so extravagant, but, ne- 
vertheless, nearly similar. And yet what 
do I now see? I perceive a speech deli- 
vered by the noble President of the Coun- 
cil, in the north, in which he said that the 
transfer from the Treasury to the Educa- 
tion Board of the Privy Council was ren- 
dered necessary by the increase of business, 
and that an Education Department was 
necessary for the furtherance of education. 
Now that was a very excellent and liberal 
speech; but I certainly rather wondered 
that the noble Lord should slide over so 
easily the question of the grant to the 
Privy Council, and that it should have es- 
caped his memory that there was an address 
carried up by the Archbishop of Canterbury, 
praying that the grant for education should 
not depend upon a single vote of this House 
of Parliament. Lord Wharncliffe throws 
over and knocks that on the head altogether. 
But why did not the noble Lord tell us that 
the Archbishop was utterly wrong? There 
remains one topic, to which it is gratifying 
to me to allude; | mean, the prosperous 
state of the manufacturing and commercial 
interests. The hon. Gentleman who se- 
conded the Address to-night— and no one 
is more conversant with the subject — in 
treating this part of the subject, gave us 
several instances of this prosperity, and he 
told us that even the iron trade, which last 
year did not partake of the prosperity 
which was enjoyed by other branches of 
commerce, is this year in a comparatively 
flourishing state. But while that is per- 
fectly true, and while we have every rea~ 
sun to be thankful to Divine Providence 
for the bounteous harvest with which the 
land has been blessed, there is yet another 
reflection occurs to me, and which I do not 
mention to damp our feelings of exultation, 
or to diminish the force of those facts which 
the hon. Member has recounted, but only 
for our warning as legislators. In 1836, 
on the 4th of February, the very day of 
that year on which we are now met in 
this, an hon. Friend of mine, the Member 
for Sheffield, seconded the Address. In so 
doing he went through the various interests 
of the country, cotton, wool, silk, iron, 
and he found that the increase had been 
very large, that our exports had greatly 
increased on a comparison with the five 
years antecedent. ‘The hon. Member drew 
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a picture of the flourishing condition of the 
country in 1835. Then we had had a 
favourable harvest. But 1838, 1839, and 
1840, brought us into a very different con- 
dition—when we had bad harvests, when 
Providence did not continue to us the same 
state of blessing we had heretofore enjoyed, 
when we suffered most severely from the 
depression of our manufactures and com- 
merce in that season of high prices. No 
man can expect the present state of things 
to continue unaltered, or that we shall 
have in this country every year a recur- 
rence of those bounteous harvests with 
which we have of late been blessed. If, 
then, we cannot expect that—the reflection 
occurs, can you do anything to remedy the 
evils which deficient harvests bring along 
with them? I think we can: not, indeed, 
by attempting to interfere with the course 
of Providence, but by looking at another dis- 
pensation of Providence which enables man 


to exchange the products of his own coun- | 


try with those of other and distant regions. 
Let us, then, as I hope we shall, consider 
in the course of the present year whether 
we have not the power to ward off the evil 
which at some future period of deficient 
harvests may fall upon us, by giving to those 
productions of other nations which we can 
best use and employ a more favourable inlet 
into this country than they have at pre- 
sent. By so doing, you would be only 
acting in consonance with the principles of 
the present Government, and of the great 
majority of this House. They do not hold 
with that great society which met yesterday, 
that protection to British industry is the true 
way to ensure a permanent flourishing con- 
dition for the people of this country. On 
the contrary, with respect to many articles 
of great value, they have declared that 
principles opposed to those of protection, 
and which, if not entirely free-trade, are 
known by the name of free-trade princi- 
ples, are those by which the intercourse 
of nations should be regulated. If they 
continue in these opinions—if they differ 
from those great authorities which main- 
tain that protection is for the benefit of 
the people—let us have the advantage of 
the practical working out of those opinions. 
I know that those who propose this are 
called the enemies of agriculture, but I am 
convinced that protection is not the sup- 
port, but the bane of agriculture. I will not 
say, for this would not be the time if even 
I were prepared to say it, what particular 
measures should be proposed, or what the 
right hon. Gentleman himself would think 
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the best way to get rid of that which en- 
cumbers a great part of the commercia} 
policy of the country. But this much | 
may say, that there is not the smallest 
doubt upon my mind upon the question as 
to whether you should do that which you 
intend to do, calmly, considerately, in a 
season of prosperity, and with the dignity 
becoming legislators; or whether you 
should do it hurriedly, inconsiderately, 
under the pressure of popular uproar, and 
in the dread that you cannot deny that 
which still you fear to grant. I think, 
both with respect to Ireland and to this 
question of free-trade, you ought to take 
advantage of the present time. You say, 
Ireland is tranquil—you say trade is pros- 
perous. Shall we then lose this oppor. 
tunity? I think almost every man _ will 
admit, if you were forced by foreign war 
or internal commotion, you would give to 
Ireland everything she asks, excepting 
Repeal ; and also that if similarly operated 
upon, you would not hesitate long about 
a change in your Corn Laws. If that be 
so, then, I would say, take advantage of 
the time before you, and consider your- 
selves most happy in being able to show 
yourselves indeed worthy of that great 
nation you are called upon to govern. 

Mr. Miles would not have risen, had it 
not been for the intimation of the right 
hon. Gentleman that he would bring for- 
ward his financial statement on Friday 
week, and also, had it not been for some 
expressions let drop by the noble Lord. 
He was at a loss to understand the noble 
Lord. Protection the bane of agriculture! 
If the noble Lord entertained that opinion 
now, or if he entertained it last year, why 
had he proposed a fixed duty? If the noble 
Lord found it convenient to alter his sen- 
timents, and had allied himself with: the 
Anti-Corn Law League, it appeared that a 
sudden conversion had come upon the 
noble Lord, and that he was determined 
to follow out the axioms and principles of 
that party. The noble Lord had fallen 
into another error—he had said there had 
been a bountiful harvest, and the noble Lord 
considered agriculture in the highest possi- 
ble state of prosperity. [Lord John Russell : 
“ No.”] He was glad to hear that denial 
from the noble Lord. The noble Lord 
had said that a time of prosperity was 
the time to alter; but he thought that if 
ever there was a time when it behoved an 
administration to be cautious, it was the 
present time. The harvest in the north, 
he admitted, had been’ generally good, but 
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not so in the southern and western dis- 
tricts. It was intimated that the Income 
Tax was to be kept on, thus involving 
some necessary reduction of taxation. If 
so, he rose to claim, on the behalf of the 
agricultural body, that in any reduction 
of taxation their interests should not be 
forgotten. With regard to the Speech 
from the Throne, though generally assent- 
ing to it, he wished to preserve himself 
perfectly independent, and not to pledge 
himself to any details. 

Mr. Gladstone spoke as follows: I am 
aware, Sir, it would be inexcusable on my 
part if I were to endeavour to relieve my 
right hon. Friend at the head of the Go- 
vernment from the task of replying to those 
numerous imputations which the noble 
Lord has thought it right to throw upon 
the Government in the course of his 
Speech. I rise with a different purpose. 
My object in offering myself to the House 
is, to give an explanation of what relates 
more immediately to myself. I should 
not, however, venture upon such a step if 
it were not that I feel the acts of public 
men to be acts in which the public at 
large have a great concern ; and therefore, 
although it be irksome and offensive to 
detain a public assembly charged with high 
functions by matters in which self occu- 
pies too prominent a position, my purpose 
is, in point of fact, to remove misunder- 
standings and misapprehensions which, 
without some explanation, might exist, and 
which, relating to others as well as to my- 
self, might prejudicially affect the public 
interests. Before I proceed, however, the 
noble Lord opposite will, I hope, allow 
me to thank him for the kind terms in 
which, notwithstandingthe great differences 
of opinion, as well as those of station and 
ability between us, he has thought fit to 
make reference to me in the course of his 
speech. 

Now, Sir, I have feit myself placed in a 
situation in which it is difficult to reconcile 
apparently conflicting duties. On the one 
hand, | freely and entirely recognize the 
claim of this House to be informed, and to 
be fully and rightly informed, of the mo- 
tives which lead Members of the House 
either to accept office under the Crown, or 
to undertake the scarcely less grave respon- 
sibility of quitting it ; and, therefore, I can- 
not refuse to attempt giving some account 
of what has recently occurred with respect 
to myself. On the other hand, I feel that 
great inconvenience would arise if I were 
to attempt any detailed exposition having 
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reference, as must necessarily be the case, to 
measures which have uot yet come under 
the consideration of Parliament. 1 shall, 
therefore, endeavour to state, simply and 
frankly, the motives which have actuated 
me in the step to which I have had re- 
course. But here I must appeal specially 
to the indulgence of the House, to receive 
what I have to say, not as a controversial 
statement, not asan argumentative defence, 
but merely as a representation which I 
trust will suffice to prevent misapprehen- 
sions that might be mischievous, and yet 
will not lead to the premature discussion of 
subjects regarding which much angry feel- 
ing might perhaps be awakened. Further, 
I am anxious to observe that in what I 
am about to say, I have no blame to attach 
to any one. I have acted according to 
what appeared to me to be the exigency of 
the case, and what was demanded by my 
own position, which I felt to be in some 
respects different from that of other Mem- 
bers of the Government ; and I trust, if a 
syllable should fall from me which should 
even seem to reflect upon those I regard 
and esteem, it will be put aside as if it had 
been unsaid. At all events, I may combine 
one object of public utility with the state- 
ment | have to make. I can state at least 
what has not been the cause of my resigna- 
tion, and thus put an end to rumours that 
appeared to have gone abroad. I have not, 
as has been supposed, resigned on account 
of any matter connected with that depart- 
ment of the Public Service of which ] had 
the honour of being entrusted with the 
charge. I have not resigned on account of 
the intentions of the Government, so far as 
I have a knowledge of its intentions, with 
regard to any matter affecting the Church 
of England or the Church of Ireland. 
The cause, then, I am about to lay before 
the House is the sole cause which has led 
to the step I have adopted. And now 
again, I am driven to the necessity of ad- 
verting to myself, and to what I have said 
and done in former days. I have taken 
upon myself, some years ago, whether 
wisely or unwisely is not now the question, 
to state to the world, and that in a form 
the most detailed and deliberate, not under 
the influence of momentary consideration, 
nor impelled by the heat and pressure of 
debate, but in a published treatise, the 
views which I entertained on the subject 
of the relation of a Christian State to 
Religion and tothe Christian Church. Of 
all subjects, therefore, which could be 
raised for public consideration, this, in its 
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ultimate results at least the most important, 
I have treated in a manner the most de- 
tailed and deliberate. I have never, in- 
deed, been guilty of the folly which has 
been charged upon me by some, of holding 
that there are any theories of political af- 
fairs, even in this their highest department, 
which are to be regarded alike under all 
circumstances as inflexible and immutable. 
But on the other hand, I have a strong 
conviction, speaking under ordinary circum- 
stances, and as a general rule, that those 
who have thus borne the most solemn testi- 
mony to a particular view of a great con- 
stitutional question, ought not to be par- 
ties responsible for proposals which involve 
a material departure from them. Now, Sir, 
it cannot fail to be in the recoilection of the 
House, that my right hon. Friend at the 
head of the Government did, towards the 
close of the last Session, allude to inquiries 
he was about to make into the possibility of 
extending Academical Education in Ireland, 
and he indicated the spirit in which that 
important matter might be examined. | am 
not even now in possession of the matured 
and particular intentions of the Govern- 
ment, and can only refer to them so far as 
they are known to me. I am, however, 
bound to say, in regard to what I believe 
the Government to contemplate with re- 
spect to the Roman Catholic College of 
Maynooth—a subject to which my right 
hon. Friend made distinct allusion—that I 
know nothing beyond what might allowably 
at least, though not necessarily, have been 
inferred from the intimations then made by 
my right hon. Friend. But those intima- 
tions pointed to a measure at variance with 
the system which I had maintained and 
recommended as the best and most salu- 
tary scheme for the regulation of the rela- 
tions between a Christian State and the 
Christian Religion, and which I still believe 
to be the most salutary and the best in 
every condition of the public sentiment, 
that will bear its application. I am very 
far from intending that no departure had 
already been made from that scheme ; I do 
not stop at this time to inquire whether 
the occasion was sufficient to justify my 
act ; whether in its immediate magnitude, 
and in the consequences it might involve, 
it justly appeared to me to open up a new 
series of changes: suffice it to say, | 
thought it a material alteration of that 
which upon its own merits I had presumed 
to recommend. I therefore held it on the 
one hand to be my duty, whenever such a 
measure should come before the House, to 
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apply my mind to its consideration free 
from every slavish regard to a mere phantom 
of consistency, and with the sole and single 
view of arriving at such a conclusion as upon 
the whole the interests of the country 
and the circumstances of the case might 
seem to demand. But, on the other hand, it 
is one thing to discharge that duty for my- 
self, and from myself, in a position apart 
from office,—it is quite another question 
whether, considering what I had declared, 
and the manner in which | had declared it, 
it would have been right, or would have 
served in any degree to accredit the pro- 
posal of my right hon. Friend, if I, as a 
Minister of the Crown, had been a party 
to his proposal. Again I tell the House, [ 
am sensible how infirm my judgment is in 
all matters, and how easily I might have 
erred in one so complex as this, and in- 
volving the balance of so many ard such 
different considerations. But still it has 
been my conviction, that although I was 
not to fetter my discretion as a Member of 
Parliament by a reference to theories which 
it had become impossible to realize, yet on 
the other hand it was absolutely due to 
the public, due to my public character, due 
to those termson which alone general con- 
fidence can be reposed in public men, that 
I should under such circumstances, and in 
so important a matter, place myself, so far 
as in me lay, in a position to form not 
only an honest, but likewise an inde- 
pendent and an unsuspected judgment. 
On this account, Sir, it is that I have 
taken a course most painful to myself 
in respect to personal feelings, and 
have separated myself from men _ with 
whom, and under whom, I have long 
acted in public life, and of whom, I am 
bound to say, although I have now no 
longer the honour of serving our most gra- 
cious Sovereign in association with them, 
that I continue to view them with unal- 
tered sentiments both of public regard and 
private attachment. I have now stated, Sir, 
as I trust, so much as is necessary to con- 
vey to the House a general view of the 
motives of my conduct. Still there is one 
remark which I must make before I sit 
down, or I should not adequately discharge 
my present duty. We all well know that 


the subject of the Roman Catholic Religion, 
the Roman Catholic Church in Ireland, 
and especially the Roman Catholic Col- 
lege of Maynooth, is related to a large 
mass of excitable sentiment in this coun- 
try; and as I have been compelled by what 
I feel to be my public duty, to advert to 
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measures relating to that College as the frankly and fully before the House; and 
cause of my retirement from office, I do feel ' having in pursuance of what I thought my 
it to be my duty also, atthe same moment, duty returned to the position of an inde- 
distinctly to say that I am not prepared to | pendent Member of Parliament, I shall in 
take part in any religious warfare against a | that position consider myself bound to ap- 
proposition such as I anticipate from my | ply my mind to the examination of any 
right hon. Friend. I can understand, and I | proposal which may be made to us, with the 
have even ventured to vindicate, as the! single desire of acting as the public welfare 
most excellent and true, in a state of society | may require. 

able to appreciate its truth, the’principle| Sir Robert Peel: I feel confident that 
upon which a Christian State allies itself for | this House will show that generous regard 
religious purposes with theChristian Church, |for the strength of private and personal 
and with the Christian Church alone; but | feelings, if, however important are the 
if the time has come when, owing to the | other matters which have been introduced 
great advance of religious divisions, and |in the course of this discussion, I com- 


likewise owing to a very great modification 

of political sentiments, what remains of 

that system must be further infringed, then | 
I cannot undertake to draw any line of | 
distinction unfavourable to my Roman Ca- 
tholic fellow subjects in Ireland in parti- 
cular. And I fervently and earnestly trust 
that if we are to change the policy of the 
State, and to substitute for the former 
practice of the Constitution one that gives 
a more indiscriminating support, then the 
Irish Roman Catholics will not be selected 
for proscription, but that they will be re- 
garded as having a title to the favour of 
the Legislature upon a footing similar to 
that of other Christian professions differing 
from the Church. I have here said nothing 
of the expediency of the measure which my 
right hon. Friend proposes to introduce, be- 
cause I feel that it ought not to be prejudged, 
but receive a calm and deliberate considera- 
tion when it comes properly before the House. 
But I wish again, and most distinctly, to 
state that I am nut prepared to take part in 
any religious warfare against that measure, 
such as | believe it may be, or to draw a 
distinction between the Roman Catholics 
and other denominations of Christians, with 
reference to the religious opinions which 
each of them respectively may hold. I do 
not know that I have anything to add. I 
wished to explain upon what ground I de- 
sired, as a matter of duty and of deference 
to the public, to quit my office. I wished to 
claim for myself prospectively, an entire 
liberty of judgment. | wished to state dis- 
tinctly that I have no blame to cast upon my 
right hon. Friend, or upon the Government, 
with respect to any dereliction of their cha- 
racter and professiuns in any intentions they 
entertain, so far as I am acquainted with 
them. I have now only to thank the House 
for their indulgence in listening to me. I 
have made no reserves in my statement ; 
but I have endeavoured to Jay my motives 





mence my observations by a reference to 
that subject of deep interest to me and to 
my Colleagues which has just been brought 
under the notice of the House by my right 
hon. Friend. For his abilities I entertain 
the highest respect and admiration—ad- 
miration equalled only by my respect fur 
his private characte:. I confirm in every 
particular the statements made by my right 
hon. Friend. My right hon. Friend did 
intimate to his Colleagues at an early 
period, that he thought it improbable he 
should be enabled to co-operate with them, 
as a Member of the Queen’s Government, 
and with the responsibilities and obliga- 
tions which that situation implies, in the 
measures they had in contemplation with 
respect to education in Ireland. If my 
right hon. Friend did not immediately press 
his resignation, for that I am responsible. 
I was unwilling to lose, until the latest 
moment, the advantages I derived from one 
I consider capable of rendering the highest 
and most eminent services to the country, 
and who was a distinguished ornament of 
the Government. I think it right to state, 
or rather re-state, that it is not with regard 
to any question of commercial policy that 
my riglt hon. Friend has sent in his re- 
signation. For three years I have been 
closely connected with my right hon. 
Friend in the introduction of measures 
connected with the financial policy of the 
country; and I feel it my duty openly to 
avow that it seems almost impossible that 
two public men, acting together so long, 
should have had so little divergence in 
their opinions upon such questions. My 
right hon Friend has, very properly, 
having been so long a Member of Her 
Majesty’s Government, felt himself pre- 
cluded from referring in detail to the mea- 
sures contemplated. But I, being pre- 
cluded by no such feeling of delicacy, may 
state, in the face of the House and the 
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country, what that difference of opinion 
was. The House may remember that in 
the course of last Session, upon a Motion 
by an hon. Gentleman opposite, the Mem- 
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a Motion made for the purpose of taking 
from that college the allowance now an- 
nually granted toit. I stated that such 
a proposal was in violation of an engege- 


be for Waterford, I made a declaration to| ment which had been entered into by a 
this effect, namely, that Her Majesty’s| Parliament exclusively Protestant —the 


Government would, during the recess, 


Parliament of Ireland—and that that en- 


apply themselves to the great question of | gagement was to provide domestic education 
Academical Education in Ireland ; that I| for Roman Catholic ecclesiastics in Ire- 


did admit, looking at the population, looking 
at the state of the country with respect to 
Universities, looking at the state of Scot- 
land with respect to the opportunities there 
for Academical Education, seeing that in 
England there were the two great Univer- 
sities of Oxford and Cambridge, that more 
recently there had been established in the 
metropolis two colleges, since united, that 
in Scotland there were no fewer than five 
Universities; and then, looking to the 
state of Ireland, and finding that, with the 
exception of the establishment at Belfast, 
there was only one University, | was dis- 
posed to admit that in Ireland there did 
not exist the same facilities for Academical 
Education as in England and Scotland. I 
trust it is unnecessary to say, that I did 
not make that statement for the purpose of 
evading any temporary difficulty. I made 
it deliberately, and with a firm conviction 
of its truth, on the part of myself and my 
Colleagues, and that it was a pledge which 
should be fulfilled, and with the determina- 
tion that I would not by general phrases 
encourage expectations which should not 
be realised. We shall therefore be pre- 
pared to fulfil that pledge. We have con- 
sidered the question of Academical Educa- 
tion in Ireland, and at an early period of 
the present Session we shall propose an 
increase of facilities for Academical Educa- 
tion, open to all classes of Her Majesty’s 
subjects in that country. I stated also 
upon that occasion, with reference to that 
particular matter, on which, as my right 
hon. Friend has truly said, there are great 
opportunities for raising religious excite- 
ment and feeling in this country—I did 
not, at the close of the last Session, shrink 
from the declaration that, among other in- 
stitutions connected with Academical Edu- 
cation, the state of the college of Maynooth 
should undergo the consideration of the 
Government. Sir, we do intend to make 
a proposal to this House, and I frankly 
state, on the very first day of the Session, 
that it is uur intention to propose to Par- 
liament a liberal increase of the vote for 
the college of Maynooth. It may be re- 
collected, that when in opposition I resisted 





land; and that such engagement was not 


necessarily fulfilled by a regular annual 
payment of a customary allowance. The 
engagement was to supply the want of 
ecclesiastical education, by the foundation 
of a college for the giving a spiritual edu- 
cation in that country; and if the popula- 
tion of the country be increased, or if the 
means of furnishing such education be 
diminished, I think you are but acting in 
accordance with the original implied en- 
gagement uf the Irish Parliament if you 
supply increased means for ecclesiastical 
education in that country. I beg to state 
also, with equal distinctness, that we do 
not propose to accompany that increased 
vote by any regulation with respect to the 
doctrine, discipline, or management of the 
college, which can diminish the grace and 
favour of the grant. I rejoice in the op- 
portunity, at the commencement of the 
Session, in making frankly this statement, 
because I know it is a subject upon which 
religious feeling can be easily excited. 
But I think I may refer to the retirement 
of my right hon. Friend, and to the sa- 
crifice which we have made by the loss of 
him as a colleague, and to the danger to 
which we may possibly expose ourselves, 
by the fact of his retirement, to increasing 
possibly the apprehensions and alarm upon 
the subject, notwithstanding his earnest 
desire to prevent it,—I think I may refer 
to these facts as a conclusive proof of what 
is the real disposition of Her Majesty's 
Government upon this subject. And that 
is my answer to the insinuations and im- 
putations of the noble Lord. The noble 
Lord, notwithstanding the candid spirit ma- 
nifested in many of his observations, could 
not resist the opportunity of taking a petty 
and party advantage by attempting to poison 
the public mind, and to diminish the grace 
and favour of these acts of liberality which 
he so cordially approves of, by trying to 
persuade the people of Ireland that they 
ought to reject those measures when they 
are offered. What a spirit has the noble 
Lord spoken in to-night of the course we 
have taken with respect to the Roman 
Catholics of Ireland! How has the noble 
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Lord spoken of the Roman Catholic Be- 
quests Bill? There was no pressure, there 
was no threat, there was no menace upon 
the subject. Indeed, the very question 
was hardly mentioned out of Parliament ; 
but the Government, seeing that there 
was an exclusive Protestant Commission 
for the management of Roman Catho- 
lic bequests, it did occur to them that it 
was a measure of justice to permit the 
Roman Catholics to exercise some degree of 
control over the acts of the Commission. 
I therefore proposed a measure which, I 
repeat, was not called for by any public 
demonstration, by which the Roman Catho- 
lic prelates should have some power, and 
we were told that it would make the mea- 
sure more palatable if the Roman Catholic 
ecclesiastics were permitted to be members 
of the Commission. We stated at the time 
that we thought it unwise to fetter the 
Crown by a positive enactment; but I did 
ask the House to give the Crown its con- 
fidence in the exercise of its discretion, 
and, notwithstanding public clamour, I 
asked the House to believe that we would 
carry out the measure in the spirit in which 
it was proposed. And what course did we 
take ? Out of the five Roman Catholic Com- 
missioners, the three first proposed were Ro- 
man Catholic prelates. We left the uppoint- 
ment of the secretary to the Commissioners. 
The Roman Catholic prelates who were 
nominated—Dr. Murray, Dr. Crolly, and 
Dr. Denvir—all men devoted to their reli- 
gious functions and to the offices of pri- 
vate life, nevertheless felt it to be their 
duty, convinced of the fair and honourable 
intentions of the Government, and disre- 
garding popular clamour, to accept the 
office which the Government proposed to 
them; and now comes the noble Lord— 
standing as he does at the head of a great 
political party—and thinks it expedient and 
wise to use his best efforts to neutralise all 
these beneficial efforts on the part of Her 
Majesty’s Government, by exciting political 
animosities in the minds of the people of 
Ireland against the measure. Says the 
noble Lord, “ who can wonder that the 
Roman Catholics should remember these 
things?” Why, indeed, no one can won- 
der when the noble Lord himself deems it 
not unworthy of him—at the head of a 
large political party—to treasure up in his 
memory all the vituperative expressions of 
the newspapers of the day, and quotes 
exasperating expressions, such as “ sur- 
pliced ruffians” and “ demon priesthood,” 
for the purpose of recalling them to the 
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recollection of the public mind in Ireland, 
and fixing them in its memory. What 
public man ever used the words ‘* surpliced 
ruffians,” or “demon priesthood?” [An 
hon. Member: They were used by the 
Times.] I care not who used them; they 
never were used by me, or by any of my 
political friends. I utterly deny that I, or 
any of my friends, have ever countenanced 
insults to the Roman Catholics of Ireland ; 
and as a complete refutation of the reckless 
allegation of the noble Lord, I refer the peo- 
ple of Ireland to the painful sacrifice which 
we have made by giving up the co-operation 
of my right hon. Friend (Mr.Gladstone), and 
by incurring the danger which the loss of his 
service on a religious question may expose 
us to. I refer to these substantial facts as 
an answer to the small insinuations of the 
noble Lord. But those insinuations will 
not divert us from the course I have indi- 
cated. In that course it is our determina- 
tion to persevere. The House may depend 
upon it, that the general spirit of the 
engagement to which I refer will be ful- 
filled, and practically carried out. With 
regard to the subject more immediately 
under the consideration of the House—I 
mean the Address to Her Majesty’s most 
gracious Speech—I am sure the House will 
excuse me, if, in the first instance, I con- 
gratulate the House upon the talent and 
information which have been displayed by 
the two hon. Gentlemen who moved and 
who seconded the Address. My hon. Friend 
(Mr. Charteris), who has spoken to-night 
for the first time, I trust, will remember, 
although he has met with general approba- 
tion, that he has incurred a weighty respon- 
sibility by tke success of his own efforts. 
He has a long and honourable career before 
him. He has proved to us this night that 
he is able to distinguish himself in the 
public service, and that if he should not 
apply himself by exertion to attain that 
distinction which it is quite evident he 
can command, he will greatly disappoint 
the hopes he has this night excited by the 
evidence he has given of his great ability, 
great judgment, great moderation, and 
great discretion. I also hope that my hon. 
Friend who seconded the Address (Mr. T. 
Baring) will be aware that he cannot make 
a better use of that commercial experience 
which he possesses, than by addressing this 
House on all matters relating to the commer- 
cial interests of this country. A great part of 
our time is, undoubtedly, necessarily occu- 
pied in party contests: but I can assure my 
hon. Friend, that although the discussions 
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on commercial subjects, and the giving of 
commercial information to the House, may 
partake somewhat of less excitement than 
the contests of partisans among political 
men, yet this House and the country will 
estimate the services of those who, keeping 
aloof from party, shall devote their minds 
to commercial pursuits, and communicate 
to Parliament matters of importance con- 
nected with the great trading interests of 
the realm. The noble Lord has admitted 
that in the Speech delivered by Her Ma- 
jesty this day, and in the Answer to that 
Speech, and also in the speeches of the 
Mover and Seconder of that Address, he 
can scarcely see anything to find fault with. 
Of the Speech the noble Lord said he had 
no complaint to make; neither of the Ad- 
dress, nor of what fell from the Mover 
and the Seconder. ‘hat being the case, 
I wonder the noble Lord did not approach 
the commencement of the Session with 
something more of an equitable tempera- 
ment. What was there for the noble Lord 
to be wroth at? And yet the noble Lord 
has given utterance to a most violent and 
bitter party speech. Is it that the noble 


Lord’s temper has been provoked by the 
contrast which the Speech from the Throne 
this day presents to the Speeches which the 


noble Lord, when in power, was obliged 
to counsel? Is it the congratulations which 
Her Majesty offers to Parliament on the 
present state of the trade and commerce 
of the country, of the improved condition 
of the manufacturing industrial classes, and 
above all, of the flourishing state of the 
Public Revenue ; it is these things which 
have suggested to the noble Lord reminis- 
cences of a very painful nature, and which 
has disturbed that equanimity of temper 
which is usually displayed by him, and 
which is generally observed on the first day 
of Session ? 


“ Vixque tenet lachrymas, quia nil Jacryma- 
bile cernit.” 


I cannot conceive with what part of the 
policy of Her Majesty’s Government itis that 
the noble Lord anxiously finds fault. The 
noble Lord has spoken of the abrupt expul- 
sion of Mr. Pritchard from Tabiti, an island 
many thousand miles distant from Great 
Britain, accompanied by circumstances very 
imperfectly known. The noble Lord states 
that he thinks the French officer was en- 
tirely justified, or might have been en- 
tirely justified, if an island of which the 
French had de facto possession was in a 
state of revolt, and if the French officer 
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thought that an Englishman residing there 
encouraged that spirit of revolt, to send 
that person out of the island. He says 
that the danger might be very great, and 
might supersede the ordinary course of law, 
and he did not dispute the right of the 
French officer to expatriate Mr. Pritchard ; 
but the noble Lord says that the circum. 
stances under which the expulsion of Mr. 
Pritchard took place was a great outrage. 
I entirely agree with the noble Lord ; and 
I consider that the manner in which Mr, 
Pritchard was expelled, and the expressions 
which were used towards him, justified the 
expressions which I used when I called it 
a gross outrage. But Her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment think th.t they have obtained 
a moderate and fair reparation for that 
wrong. They have just got that which 
the noble Lord says they ought to have. 
We did not ask for more—we did not de- 
mand more ; and I should deeply regret if 
we had any occasion to triumph in this 
matter, or to consider that we had gained 
an advantage over France. I should, in 
that case, have felt that such a reparation 
would have been most imperfect and most 
unsatisfactory, and altogether inconsistent 
with the maintenance of that good under- 
standing between the two countries which 
it is so desirable to maintain. Any reparation 
that would have been humiliating to France 
would have been matter of deep regret to 
me. The noble Lord says that two months 
were allowed to pass before Her Majesty's 
Ministers succeeded in getting reparation. 
Well, Sir, I must say that, to have effected 
a reconciliation between two great nations, 
looking at the state of the public mind in 
both countries, and to have brought every- 
thing to an amicable conclusion within two 
months, is not a very unsatisfactory result. 
It might have been protracted for a much 
longer period ; but it was completed within 
that time, and what ensued? Within two 
or three weeks after the public mind of 
this country had been so inflamed upon 
this subject, the King of the French came 
to England, returning the visit made to 
him by our own Gracious Sovereign. 
The noble Lord says that we made an 
extravagant demand upon France. Sir, 
we made no demand. We lost not an hour 
in stating to France what had occurred. 
We preferred no demand, and we stated 
distinctly “ we rely entirely on you to 
make us the reparation we have a right to 
demand of you.” If the noble Lord will 
read the Speech of the French Minister, he 
will find it there expressly st:ted that the 
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English Government preferred no demand, 
but stated what had actually occurred, and 
that we had declared that notwithstanding 
the delay in effecting an arrangement, our 
confidence remained unabated that the 
French Government would voluntarily 
tender all the reparation this country could 
expect. The noble Lord says that we have 
complimented our wisdom in the Speech 
delivered from the Throne, as to the course 
which we have taken upon this subject. 
The noble Lord is completely wrong. We 
have not complimented ourselves. I should 
have thought it very unwise to have ad- 
vised Her Majesty to have introduced in a 
Speech from the Throne to Parliament any 
compliments to Her own Ministers. All 
that we say in the Speech is, that this affair 
has been settled by the justice and modera- 
tion of the two Governments; and we say 
not one word about the wisdom of the course 
of proceeding. ‘Therefore, all that brilliant 
part of the noble Lord’s Speech has no 
foundation whatever. My opinion remains 
unshaken, that it is for the interest of 
England, for the interest of France, for the 
interest of Europe, and for the interest of 
civilization, that a good understanding 
should be maintained between England 
and France. A bad understanding may 
prevail between distant countries, and may 
not lead to war ; but between England and 
France you have hardly an alternative be- 
tween a cordial and friendly understanding 
and hostility. There are countries which 
immediately border by land upon France, 
but do not suppose that upon that account 
their relations with that country are more 
close than yours. The sea which divides 
you from the Continent only facilitates the 
intercourse betwen the two nations, and 
you are in fact nearer to France than any 
other country. By steam navigation across 
the Channel you are brought into closer 
contact with France than if you were a 
continental power ; and as steam navigation 
advances, the more intimate will be your 
connexion with that country. You can- 
not, therefore, prefer any other terms with 
France than those of confidence, founded 
upon a desire, by amicable explanation, by 
arrangement, and by mutual concession, to 
heal the little differences that may, in our 
various relations with distant portions of 
the globe, prevail between the two coun- 
tries. It is by the existence of a cordial 
and friendly understanding between the 
Governments of the two nations, that 
you will be able to appease the pas- 
sions that will, from time to time, be 
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excited by the acts of subordinate agents, 
acting at a distance from home, and 
without authority. There has not been 
one reparation made by France to us, that 
I would not at once have counselled the 
English Government to have made to 
France, if circumstances had been reversed ; 
and I think it would not have been wise in 
us to ask any reparation from France which 
we would not have granted ourselves. See 
what the position of France and England 
is with respect to its influence over affairs 
in the other hemisphere. See how our 
cordial and mutual understanding bears 
upon other countries on the west of the 
Atlantic. Our relations with France differ 
from those of any other power. It is of the 
utmost importance with respect to your 
conduct, and your relations with the South 
American States, that there should prevail 
a friendly understanding between France 
and this country. I believe I am stating 
what is the general opinion of this country. 
I believe there is a general desire on the 
part of the people of this country to main- 
tain the most amicable and friendly rela- 
tions with France. I would not, I trust 
it is needless for me to say, maintain such 
relations at the expense or honuur of Eng- 
Jand. Neither do I think it at all incon- 
sistent with the most friendly understanding 
with France, that this country should adopt 
every measure which a sense of protection 
and security may suggest. I trust it is 
perfectly compatible with the most friendly 
feelings between the two countries, to take 
those proper and adequate precautions in 
a time of peace which circumstances may 
point out as being necessary, in order to be 
prepared to meet every contingency that 
may arise. The noble Lord has referred 
to the question on the Right of Search. I 
think it better to defer any discussion on 
that question until a communication shall 
have been made to the House, and papers 
laid before it. The House will be then 
able to judge whether we have in point of 
fact made any compromise in attempting to 
accomplish that which I freely admit ought 
to be our object—namely, the effectual 
suppression of the detestable traffic in slaves. 
After the sacrifice which this country has 
made, I believe that we are under the 
highest political and moral obligations to 
adopt all the measures which can, con- 
sistently with the general Law of Nations, 
effectually suppress the Slave Trade. But 
observe, the French Chambers have de- 
clared twice, I believe, against this Right of 
Search ; public opinion in France has been 
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raised against it, and say what you will, 
the Right of Search becomes, in a material 
degree, paralysed when it is exercised 
against the sense of the organs of public 
opinion, and against the general sense of 
the country. Though the Right of Search 
might be most efficacious for its object, 
when carried into effect with the perfect 
good will and concurrence of both parties ; 
yet, if the French Chambers, by almost 
unanimous votes, do think fit, which I 
deeply regret, to denounce this Right of 
Search, and look to their Government to 
attempt to substitute something in lieu 
thereof, it is quite impossible not to expect 
that the existence of such a feeling must 
throw obstacles in the way of carrying it 
into practice. What, then, does M. Guizot 
propose? Avowing that the object of the 
French Government is the same as ours :-— 
declaring its anxiety to abolish the odious 
traffic in slaves, the French Minister asks 
whether it be possible to substitute for 
the measures which we adopt, under the 
Right of Search, other measures equally 
efficacious, and, to use his own expres- 
sion, more efficacious than the Right 
of Search? Our object being the sup- 
pression of the Slave Trade, would it be 
wise, seeing the state of opinion in France, 
to refuse all consideration of the question ? 
In our answer, we state that we retain our 
opinion as to the obligation of putting down 
the Slave Trade; and that we cannot con- 
sent to give up any powers we may possess, 
unless we can satisfy ourselves that some 
other measures, at least as efficacious, can 
be adopted. The policy of entering into 
the inquiry mainly depends on the instru- 
ments by which that inquiry will be con- 
ducted. Whom does the French Minister 
propose to conduct the inquiry on the part 
of France? One of the highest authorities 
in France; one who is universally re- 
spected—the Duke de Broglie, who is ready 
to sacrifice political power for the purpose 
of endeavouring to effect that great object, 
the suppression of the Slave Trade. It 
was this illustrious individual who coun- 
selled one Treaty, and concluded the other 
in 1831, and 1833; and, if prejudices are to 
operate on the subject, all his are in favour 
of the maintenance of the Treaty. This is 
the man offered by the French Government 
to us, for the purpose of determining 
whether any measures more efficacious than 
the Right of Search can be devised. Whom 
have we invited to assist in the inquiry? 
Dr. Lushington, a man who during his 
whole life has been ready to sacrifice po- 
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liticai power or pecuniary advantage for the 
great object of the suppression of the Slave 
Trade. This is what we have done with 
respect to the Right of Search; and the 
House will have the opportunity of seeing 
by the official papers what are the grounds 
on which the Government has acquiesced in 
the proposed inquiry, and what are the qua- 
lifications by which that acquiescence was 
accompanied. Let the House lovk to the 
two men appointed to conduct the inquiry 
—one, the Minister who signed the Treaty 
giving the Right of Search ; and the other, 
a gentleman well known for the desire he 
has manifested for the suppression of the 
Slave Trade; and then I will leave the 
House to judge how far the Ministry has 
acted with propriety in this matter. If 
the noble Lord dissents from our policy, I 
hope he will bring forward a Motion in 
express terms, reprobating our conduct, and 
then we shall know whether or not we have 
the concurrence of the British House of 
Commons in having undertaken this in- 
quiry. I am not aware that the noble Lord 
adverted to any other fact, excepting that 
at the concluding part of his speech, he 
made some observations with respect to 
our financial and commercial policy. Hon. 
Members are probabiy all aware that 
at the meeting of the House this day a 
notice was given that I, as the organ of the 
Government, would, on an early day, take 
the opportunity of stating to the House a 
general outline of the financial and com- 
mercial policy of the Government. This 
notice is certainly a departure from the 
usual course, for it is customary that no 
communication should be made by the 
Government to the House on this subject 
until the months of April or May, and 
until the Estimates have been, in great 
measure, voted. But I thought it would 
be better, especially when allusion is made 
in the Queen’s Speech to a measure of such 
importance as the continuance of the In- 
come Tax, not to adhere to established 
precedents with respect to the period of 
making a statement of financial policy, but 
at once to place before the House a general 
outline of that policy. It being foreseen 
that alterations are to be made affecting, 
probably, certain branches of commerce, I 
believe that an early declaration of the 
policy of the Government is by far the 
wisest course. For these reasons, though 
there may be some inconvenience in the 
departure from established rule, yet J would 
not allow the next week to elapse without 
a declaration of the general course of the 
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financial policy of the Government. I have 
said that I wish, with respect to the Right 
of Search, that the noble Lord would bring 
the subject before the House by a distinct 
motion. I make the same observation with 
regard to the other matter to which the 
noble Lord has alluded. I wish the noble 
Lord would fairly take the opinion of the 
House of Commons, as to whether the 
Government have prejudiced the interests 
or dishonoured the name of this great 
nation by coming to an amicable accommo- 
dation with France, in respect to the affair 
of Tahiti. 1 am most desirous that we 
should know the feeling of the House of 
Commons on that subject. The French 
Government is denounced for having made 
concessions ; look to the language in the 
French Chambers. I will not refer to it 
in detail, and I will not impute to those 
eminent men, by whom the language I 
refer to is used, that it is their desire merely 
to embarrass the Ministry ; but when I see 
men like M. Dupin and Count Molé com- 
ing forward and making such declarations 
as I have indicated; when I see ano- 
ther great man, whom I hold in respect, 
occupying a high position in his country, 
and distinguished in literature (M. Thiers), 
declaring that the French Government has 
dishonoured France by concessions to Eng- 
land—and when IJ hear also that the Eng- 
lish Government is said to have dishonoured 
England by concessions to France, I do see 
that it is possible to throw obstacles in the 
way of a cordial understanding between 
the two countries, by fastening on one con- 
cession made by this Government as humi- 
liating, and at the same time fastening on 
the wise policy of the transaction ; and I wish 
the House of Commons to have the oppor- 
tunity of declaring its opinion as to whether 
or not the course we have taken in making 
an accommodation with France be honour- 
able to both parties, and whether or not it 
was dictated by wisdom, and was con- 
sistent with justice? But I will not anti- 
cipate the discussion on the affair. As I 
have before said, it is not correct to say 
that we boasted of wisdom, and though we 
took credit for justice and moderation, we 
at the same time applied the terms to both 
countries. ‘The House can judge whether 
the statements made this night on the 
Queen’s Speech, with respect to the condi- 
tion of trade, of revenue, with respect to 
the general condition of tranquillity in this 
country, and the absence of political excite- 
ment in Great Britain at least, do not 


afford indications of that improvement on 
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which Her Majesty has felt justified in 
congratulating the country. I shall have 
measures shortly of great importance to 
propose, and the House will then have the 
opportunity of determining whether, while 
the administration of affairs has been con- 
ducted by us, the condition of the country 
has deteriorated, or whether, on the con- 
trary, its condition has been such as to 
induce the House to continue to us its con- 
fidence, without which no Government can 
conduct public affairs, and without which 
(the noble Lord must forgive me for telling 
him) no Government ought to remain in 
office. 

Lord John Russell said, that he had not 
given expression to any opinion whatever 
as to the reparation made in regard to Mr. 
Pritchard by the French Government. If 
the Government of this country had ob- 
tained reparation, and if they were of 
opinion that it was a sufficient one, he 
(Lord John Russell) was satisfied that the 
honour of the country was safe by the 
arrangement so made. But what he did 
say was, that when countries were upon 
the most amicable terms, and both in a 
relation of cordial understanding, a ques- 
tion of that kind—viz., relating to the 
expulsion of Mr. Pritchard from Tahiti— 
ought to have been arranged speedily and 
honourably to both countries. 

Sir Charles Napier rejoiced that the 
noble Lord had brought forward the case 
of Mr. Pritchard. It appeared by that 
that M. Bruat disapproved of the manner 
in which Mr. Pritchard was expelled the 
island. There might have been circum- 
stances, he agreed with the noble Lord, to 
justify the sending away Mr. Pritchard, 
but the manner in which it was done 
was wholly indefensible. What had M. 
Guizot given us? It was quite true, as the 
right hon. Baronet had stated, that Lord 
Aberdeen had demanded nothing; but he 
had communicated the strong feeling of 
the British Government on the subject of 
the gross outrage this country had received. 
Although his Lordship demanded nothing, 
it was impossible to read the despatches of 
Count Jarnac without seeing, as clear as 
the sun at noon day, that England expected 
satisfaction. At first Mr. Pritchard was 
to have been sent back in a ship of war, but 
Lord Aberdeen had hinted that a pecuniary 
satisfaction would not be refused. In his 
despatch to Governor Bruat, M. Guizot 
had merely expressed his regret that he 
could not approve of the whole of the con- 
duct of that officer ; but if a British officer 
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had so misconducted himself, he (Sir C. 
Napier) had no hesitation in asserting that 
he would have been brought to a court- 
martial, and in all probability have been 
deprived of his commission. He would 
mention a circumstance that had occurred 
to himself. On the coast of Syria, a French 
officer had intruded himself into the British 
camp; he had not, indeed, been put into 
a blockhouse and confined for several 
days, but he (Sir C. Napier) had sent an 
officer to him to state how improper it 
was that he should be there, and he was 
conveyed on board a British ship of war, 
and from thence transferred to a French 
ship of war. That was the course the 
French ought to have pursued at Ta- 
hiti; and he (Sir C. Napier) could not 
think that sufficient reparation had been 
made for the insult. He would ask the 
right hon. Baronet why this event had 
occurred at all? Where was the British 
Admiral? Why was he not at Tahiti to 
prevent it? Why had this country unly a 
small ketch there, while the French had a 
comparatively large force on the station? 
That had never been explained. The ex- 
planation of it afforded the real excuse for 
being content with the reparation afforded ; 
it was that the present Government had 
reduced our Navy to so low a state, that 
they dared not show a hostile face to the 
French Cabinet. What force had we at 
the time? One three-decked ship at Ply. 
mouth, and an eighty-gun ship at Ports- 
mouth ; and the three-decker was actually 
paid off while the negotiations were pend- 
ing. At the same moment, in the harbour 
of Cherbourg, the French had ten steam- 
ships capab!e of conveying 10,000 men to 
this country, and the next day all our 
works at Portsmouth or Plymouth might 
have been demolished without resistance. 
He, therefore, almost gave the right hon. 
Baronet credit for accepting the offered 
reparation, seeing that it was the best 
course he could pursue. He was glad that 
the eyes of Ministers were at last open— 
that they were about to construct a large 
steam marine, and we should then be no 
more exposed to insults, aggressions, and 
eccentricities. He trusted that having come 
to the resolution tu construct this force, 
care would be taken that proper persons 
were appointed to superintend the under- 
taking, so that a much better marine of 
the kind might be produced than that 
Great Britain now possessed. He would 
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not trouble the House longer now, and he 
hoped that he had expressed his opinions, 
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though strongly, with decency and de. 
corum. 

Mr. Plumptre would not have risen but 
for the announcement made by the right 
hon. Baronet, who had roferred to the 
conduct of the late President of the Board 
of Trade. For himself individually, he 
(Mr. Plumptre) must say, that the expla- 
nation given by that right hon. Gentleman 
had not been satisfactory, nor even intelli. 
gible. The announcement made by the 
head of the Government was, that it was 
determined, without conditions, to make 
farther concessions to the Roman Catho- 
lics ; and he was quite ready to allow that, 
at the close of the last Session, the right 
hon. Baronet did intimate that such was 
his intention. He was much deceived if 
that declaration did not create a consider- 
able sensation. He was quite satisfied that 
a greater sensation would be excited ; and 
feeling as he had felt, as he did feel, and as 
he should continue to feel, he should not 
consider it his duty to repress the expres- 
sion of his opinion. He deeply regretted 
that the right hon. Baronet had felt justi- 
fied in making such an announcement. 
He was very sorry that the right hon. 
Baronet, if he might so speak, had not 
yet learnt that the system of concilia- 
tion was an ineffectual one. Was it not 
plain that every new concession led to 
farther demands? Concession had at all 
times been the fruitful parent of demand, 
and he was perfectly convinced that it 
would continue to be so as long as there 
remained any thing to be demanded. He 
should not have been satisfied with himself 
if he had not said these few words; and 
he thought it his duty to add, that the 
course proposed to be pursued by the right 
hon. Baronet would be highly unsatisfac- 
tory to a large portion of the community. 

Mr. Wyse referred to what had fallen 
from the right hon. Baronet at the head of 
the Government, on the Motion which he 
(Mr. Wyse) had brought forward at the 
close of last Session on the subject of 
Academical and University Education in 
Ireland. He had dwelt upon the justice 
of such demands naturally occasioned by the 
increasing numbers and intelligence of the 
population of Ireland, whether Catholic or 
Protestant ; and to this point the right hon. 
Baronet in his answer assured the House 
he had alsu directed his attention. The 
College of Maynooth was only one branch 
of the subject, and it had been very spe- 
cifically distinguished as such by the right 
hon. Baronet from all others. It wasa purely 
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ecclesiastical establishment, intended for 
the education of the Roman Catholic clergy, 
and designed to be as effective for such 
purpose as any institution of the kind could 
be; the right hon. Baronet stated then, as 
he does now, in emphatic language, that 
the religious principles und objects of the 
College had nothing to do with the ques- 
tion; that they had already been suffi- 
ciently admitted. The grant of a small sum 
was as effectual an admission of the pro- 
priety of such an institution as the grant 
of the largest; the only question ap- 

red to be, to how many more students 
the benefits of such education should be 
extended. ‘The foundation of the College 
itself was a matter of high moral policy 
upon which the House had over and 
over again decided by many votes, not- 
withstanding the different changes of Go- 
vernment. He must frankly admit that 
the right hon. Baronet, as far as he had 
yet gone, had redeemed the pledges upon 
this subject which he had given at the close 
of last Session; the two branches of se- 
cular and ecclesiastical education were both 
to be taken into consideration, and he hoped 
in a manner worthy of their importance 
and dignity. With the latter, at least 
from what had fallen from the right hon. 
Baronet, it would appear he intended to 
deal with it in a proper spirit ; he proposed 
to leave its regulation to the Roman Ca- 
tholic clergy themselves, the ouly mode in 
which it could properly be managed in Ire- 
land. The Roman Catholic clergy had a 
right to be the sole regulators of such an 
establishment ; and it would not only take 
away the grace, but it would neutralize the 
benefit of the proposed grant, both as re- 
garded clergy and people, if the manage- 
ment were placed in other, even though 
friendly hands. He telt that it would be 
unbecoming, in the present stage, to hazard 
more than a few general remarks, and he 
should reserve the expression of any distinct 
opinion until a future occasion; but he 
might state a hope that the grant to 
Maynooth would be of such a nature that 
the Roman Catholic clergy would be able 
to give to the institution the highest intel- 
lectual, as well as religious character, by in= 
creasing the number of professors, and by 
placing them not merely above want, but by 
enabling them to hold a hig’ and dignified 
station in the science and literature of the 
country. The preparatory portion of edu- 


cation might be communicated in episcopal 

or other seminaries, while to Maynooth 

might be communicated, as far as possible, 
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the character of a university, or a university 
faculty. As to the other branch of the 
question, Academical Education, in a secular 
sense, from his recent observation of Ire- 
land, he might say that both plan and 
execution would demand the utmost atten- 
tion and care ; but he could not collect from 
the use of the word *‘ academical” by the 
right hon. Baronet, whether his plan was 
intended to embrace high schools, grammar 
schools, and colleges, and the University, or 
was to be confined to university education 
alone. He merely made these remarks in 
limine, because, if a mixed system of educa- 
tion were to be determined on, it was of the 
utmost importance that due provision should 
be made for the religious education of the 
different religious persuasions frequenting 
such institutions. He well knew the just 
sensibility of the people of Ireland upon 
this point—how much they dreaded lest 
the religious principles or conduct of the 
young should be tampered with or per- 
verted. He hoped that effective means 
would be secured in any scheme which 
might be brought forward, not only to 
guard against any violation, open or covert, 
of the rights of conscience, but also te 
assure to every creed opportunities of reli- 
gious instruction to the fullest extent, 
whether doctrinal or historic; and efficient 
securities provided for the prevervation of 
the morals and good conduct of the stu- 
dents. [Sir Robert Peel signified assent.) 
The right hon. Baronet would not consider 
the opinions he (Mr. Wyse) had uttered 
on various occasions tashly formed ; but be 
the system what it might, the success of all 
measures of the kind must depend upon the 
mode in which they were carried out. It 
was, above all, material that no system 
should be put in action until it had been 
ascertained that it would meet with a fair 
concurrence from the great body of the in- 
habitants of Ireland. It must not only be 
acceptable, but accepted. The efficacy of any 
grant must depend upon the manner and 
spirit in which it was carried into execu- 
tion ; the temper not only of the Protestant 
and Roman Catholic clergy must be con- 
sulted, but the disposition and wishes of the 
laity in all ranks of society; even their pre- 
judices should be listened to with forbear- 
ance, without any attempt to organise too 
rigid a system, or to enforce it by a too 
unbending law. He said this in a sincere 
desire to promote the object in view; but 
there was another portion of the subject 
which he did not know whether the right 
hon. Baronet intended to comprehend in his 
K 
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plan ; he alluded to the opening of Dublin 
University, which at present partook of two 
characters, that of a college and a university. 
His (Mr. Wyse’s) opinion was, that both 
ought to be thrown open in the widest man- 
ner, reserving unquestionably all the rights 
of the Protestant clergy and people, but 
giving, also, as far as it was attainable, 
the full benefit of the institution to persons 
of all religious denominations. The pre- 
sent condition of the public mind in Ireland 
as well as the state of the question itself, 
induced him to refrain from further obser- 
vations, and he was aware that those he 
had already made were not unattended with 
some danger. The expectations of the 
people of Ireland had been raised, and he 
hoped that they would not be disappointed 
by the measure announced by the right hon. 





Baronet, whenever it should be brought | 
| been revived ; besides the provisions were 
not only unnecessary but incongruous, and 


forward in detail. Reserving to himself the 
right of expressing his opinions on that ocea- 
sion, he thanked the House for the indul- 
gence granted to him so far on the present. 
Mr. Bellew, as one of the Irish Mem- 
bers who had thought fit to attend, wished 
to be allowed to make a few remarks. He 
was convinced that, in proportion as peace 
prevailed throughout the world, the pros- 
perity of every portion of the empire would 
be increased; and he was not one who 
thought that the misfortunes of England, 
or the more general disasters of mankind, 
augured well forthe improvement of Ireland. 
He, therefore, cordially rejoiced in the ad- 
vantages promised by the extension of rail- 
roads in Ireland, not merely resulting from 
the disbursement of capital. but from the 
means of emplovment, and the habits of in- 
dustry which would thereby be introduced 
and promoted. He placed confidence, also, in 
the Landlord and Tenant Commission ; that 
confidence he had expressed last year, and 
his good opinion had been confirmed by 
the proceedings of that body as far as they 
were yet known. Whatever might be the 
recommendations of the Commissioners, he 
concluded that the right hon. Baronet 
would be prepared to found measures upon 
them, and no man could possibly appre- 
ciate too highly the benefits that would 
result to all connected with landed pro- 
perty in Ireland. The present condition 
and relations of Land!ord and Tenant arose 
out of the unfortunate state of affairs, and 
he who desired to meet and remedy the 
existing evils of the system deserved the 
highest commendation. He had last year 


taken some part in the discussions on the 
Charitable Bequests Bill, and a near relative 
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of his own was one of the Commissioners ; 
but he thought Ministers had taken too 
much credit to themselves, when they spoke 
of that measure as having given so much 
satisfaction in Ireland. He had resided 
there during the last five months, and he 
could bear witness to the agitation occa- 
sioned by that Bill. Unquestionably greut 
unfairness and misrepresentation had been 
resorted to, and many who opposed the 
measure did not do so bond fide, but be- 
cause that nothing should meet with ac- 
ceptance. At the same time he must 
admit that it contained provisions which 
were fairly objectionable, especially the 
clauses respecting the jurisdiction of Roman 
Catholics, and excepting the regular clergy. 
They looked exactly as if the oppressive 
statutes against Roman Catholics, men- 
tioned in the House of Lords last year, had 


he trusted that in these respects Govern- 
ment would not be indisposed to amend 
the Bill in deference to those persons, ec- 
clesiastical as well as lay, who, in their 
anxiety to support the Government and to 
do service to the Roman Catholic body, 
had exposed themselves to no little odium. 
One of the most current objections was, 
that although at present Roman Catholies 
were appointed in whom confidence was 
justly placed, they were at the mercy of 
the right hon. Baronet, who might dismiss 
them at a moment’s notice. He of course 
did not believe that any such course would 
be pursued ; but what was the argument 
used in Ireland? That those who recently 
employed their Law Officers to reject all 
Roman Catholics from a jury, would not 
be over-scrupulous in taking such a step; 
when, too, they recollected the professions 
of Lord St. Germans, and the opposite 
conduct pursued by Lord de Grey ; when 
they saw Sergeant Jackson elevated to 
the bench, the system introduced into 
the police, the dismissal of all Repeal 
magistrates, and other matters of a 
like kind, it was not surprising that they 
should entertain some suspicions of the 
course the right hon. Baronet would 
pursue. It might be urged that a great 
change was now apparent in the policy of 
the Government towards Ireland, and he 
believed sincerely that it was intended. For 
two vears the right hon. Baronet had been 
crossed and disappointed in his designs, and 
now, for the first time, he had a Lord Lieu- 
tenant and a Secretary who would com- 
pletely co-operate in his endeavours. If, 
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however, the right hon. Baronet wished 
that his views should not be thwarted, 
there were two or three obstructive under- 
lings in the Castle who ought to be re- 
moved. As to the grant to Maynooth, the 
grant ought to be such, and to be made in 
sueh a way, as to give satisfaction to the 
clergy and to the people of Ireland ; and 
here he could not avoid expressing his re- 
gret that the right hon. Baronet did not 
intend to take any steps in reference to 
Trinity College, Dublin. It seemed to him 
that it would be much better to give ad- 
mission at once to Roman Catholics and Dis- 
senters than to form a new college ; but 
the right hon. Baronet was entitled to great 
praise, and he (Mr. Bellew) was satisfied 
that in his lzudable endeavours he would 
meet with a full and fair co-operation from 
the people of Ireland, without reference to 


, politics or party. The further he proceeded 


in the direction he had now taken, the more 
would the welfare of Ireland be promoted. 
Mr. Villiers said, that seeing the un- 
willingness of the House to prolong dis- 
cussion, he would occupy them very shortly. 
He could not help observing, upon the 
singular calm and good humour that pre- 
vailed in the House. He could only refer 
this to the circumstance of the prosperity 
or the great improvement which there 
was in the state of the country. The 
hon. Gentleman who seconded the Ad- 
dress had admitted this fact very fully. 
He went into some detail to prove it, and 
seemed anxious further to devise the causes 
which have produced this change. Now, 
considering the state in which this country 
had been for the last few years, considering 
the difference of opinion that prevailed as 
to the cause of the great distress which 
had recently existed, he thought the hon. 
Gentleman had done wisely in raising this 
question, and that he could not have pre- 
sented a more important consideration to 
the House at the commencement of the Ses- 
sion. The country was now comparatively 
in a satisfactory state. Till a recent pe- 
riod it had been in a state to excite nothing 
but anxiety and alarm. To satisfy the pub- 
lic of the reason for this change would be 
of most essential service, and would go far 
to determine that question regarding trade 
which notoriously distracted the country 
at present. There were now two sys- 
tems, diametrically opposed to each other, 
which had their respective advocates. The 
hon. Gentleman who seconded the Ad- 
dress is a supporter of one which he terms 
the protective system, and considers that 
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it is for the interest of this country to 
restrict its commerce, and artificially en- 
hance the necessaries of life. He was 
directly of the opposite opinion; he con- 
tended that the prosperity of the people 
depended upon cheapness and abundance, 
and the fullest liberty being given to the 
exercise of their industry and commerce. 
They knew that for five years past com- 
merce had been depressed, the people had 
wanted employment, and the revenue had 
declined. They had met that evening, 
and had to congratulate the country on the 
opposite indications in all these respects ; 
and the hon. Gentleman wished to know 
what had caused this change. Was it the 
result of the protective system, or was it 
from the failure of that system, and from 
the fruits that were expected from the 
opposite system having followed? He 
hoped the country would consider and 
determine. He did not hesitate to as- 
sert, that it was owing to every thing 
having occurred which it was the prime 
object of protection to prevent—cheapness 
of produce, and abundance of food, arising 
chiefly from a most singularly abundant 
harvest, aided by certain relaxations of the 
protective system. Those things had oc- 
curred: there had been abundance, and 
they were, thank God, gathering its fruits. 
The means of the community had been in- 
creased, and consumptien was extended. 
This was the promise of free trade; this 
had occurred in spite of the Gentlemen 
opposite, and the country had to thank 
Providence rather than the Ministrv for it. 
The country at this moment was prosper- 
ing, and the discontented and disappointed 
were those who supported, and were led to 
depend upon protection. They had legis- 
lated for themselves, and had failed; they 
had been thwarted in their object by Pro- 
vidence ; and the poor, the people, trade, 
and the revenue, had all profited by the 
result. So far as the right hon. Gentle- 
man had relaxed the protective system, he 
had reason to be satisfied—he had con- 
tributed to the prosperity of the country, 
and he had nothing to regret as regarded 
revenue, or any other circumstance. The 
tight hon. Gentleman could not point to 
any duty that he had reduced, with the 
view to diminish protection, that did not 
offer him reason for satisfaction, as well as 
ground for advancing in the same direction. 
It ought to be his object, as it was that of 
all wise men, that this country should con- 
tinue in its present state, so far as it was 
prosperous. Of what vast importance, then, 
E 2 
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was it to settle this question of protection, 
and determine whether it were not by the 
liberation of trade, rather than from its 
restriction, that the great mass of the people 
were enabled to possess the great essentials 
as well as the comforts of life. The system 
of protection was opposed to this. It had 
no object if it were not. The great 
question now before the country, and that 
really engaged its attention, was whether 
it was to be continued or abolished. 
He was induced to call the attention of 
the House to the fact, from the circum- 
stance of the Member for Somersetshire 
having declared to-night that he would 
udbere to it, and cautioned the Govern- 
ment how they abandoned it. The im- 
portance of his opinion was that he believed 
he represented the opinions of the party 
that had been dominant in both Houses. 
He hoped the right hon. Gentleman would 
however, see the importance of consult- 
ing the great and general interests of 
the country. and not suffer himself to be 
guided by this selfish and exploded policy. 
The Ministers must desire that the country 
should prosper while they held the reins. 
They had now seen the impossibility of 
attaining that end by the protective sys- 
tem. It had been tried, and he was glad 
to hear the noble Lord, the Member for 
London, declare that he believed it to be 
not only unwise “and unjust, but baneful 
to the interest which it was ‘intended to 
serve. Nothing can be more true; his 
noble Friend had been led to this conclu- 
sion, no doubt, from reflecting on the ex- 
perience which the country had had of it. 
It was a point on which he had differed 
with his noble Friend, and he was de- 
lighted, and he was sure many in the 
country would be charmed to find that he 
had now abandoned it, and that he longer 
clung to the notion that protection benefited 
even the interest that claimed it. When 
protection did for a while succeed, the ne- 
cessaries of life were rendered dear and 
scarce, and the country was in the most 
disastrous state—if that were not the case, 
let it be denied or disproved ; or if the 
Gentlemen who uphold it can do so, let 
them tell the country what has been the 
benefit of the system They have had 
their own way, they have made laws for it 
—where do they look for its benefits? Are 
the tenants of their land satisfied or wel! 
off? Is the land well cultivated? Are 


the labourers not in a deplorable condition ? 
He asked them now, when the country was 
all attention, to learn what could be said 
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for its continuance, to let them know why 
it should not be abolished. The right hon. 
Gentleman was bound to settle the ques. 
tion one way or the other. He has the 
power to do it, and he (Mr. Villiers) said, 
that if what was termed protection, or re- 
lieving particular interests from competi- 
tion, could be shown to be beneficial to 
the country, let it be applied universally, 
and then not disturbed ; but, if the con- 
trary, do not let the country be kept longer 
in suspense, or the Session pass over with- 
out its error being fully acknowledged, 
The right hon. Gentleman has now no ex- 
cuse for not acting upon his conviction, 
He has now full power to do what he 
likes. In the direction of freedom he will 
receive the cordial support of this side of the 
House. He is not opposed, and he has 
strength enough around him to carry out 
his views. He has avowed himself a friend , 
to the principles of free-trade. He has par- 
tially applied it with perfect success. He has 
the power to give it a more perfect appli- 
cation. His sincerity will be tested by the 
measures which he intends shortly to sub- 
mit, and on him now will rest the entire 
responsibility of suffering the question to 
be still unsettled. 

Mr. Sheil then rose and said—I may 
venture, perhaps, being an Irish Member, 
and being still of opinion that it is possible 
to induce an Englishman to take a different 
view of Irish affairs from that upon which 
the majority unfortunately have hitherto 
acted, to make a few observations, very 
succinctly, upon some of the opinions that 
have been expressed this evening. The 
right hon. Gentleman the late President of 
the Board of Trade, has left the immediate 
vicinage of the right hon. Baronet, and has 
placed himself in the more appropriate 
{Mr. Gladstone had taken 
his seat by the side of Sir R. Inglis.] The 
right hon. Gentleman has made a state- 
ment which has been heard with extreme 
interest, and, | will say, with concern on 
both sides of the House; but there is no 
man who feels for the public welfare who 
must not lament that Her Majesty is de- 
prived of the services of the right hon. Gen- 
tleman. I cannot help thinking it unfor- 
tunate that the statesman should be sacri- 
ficed to the author—and that the right hon. 
Baronet should have reason to say, “ Oh 
that my Friend had not written a book !” 
The right hon. Gentleman, however, in 
that book —for it was impossible to read it 
without remembering almost every passage 
of it—a: least it was impossible fur me to 
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read it without remembering that part of 
it which bore upon Ireland—did distinctly | 
state upon the question of Maynooth, that | 
he conceived the question was one simply | 
of contract. ‘If,’ he said, “ the Irish | 
Parliament contracted for the establishment | 
and maintenance of Maynooth, it cught to | 
be maintained in a manner befitting the | 
dignity of that great task which it had to | 
perform, and also befitting the dignity of | 
the donor from whom the endowment was | 
derived. If it were not a matter of con- | 
tract, it should be suppressed.” ‘That it | 
was a matter of contract we have the deci- | 
sion of the two Houses of Parliament. At | 
the time of the Union care was taken to | 
pass an Act of Parliament, maintaining the | 
establishment of Maynooth. The British | 
Parliament continued its grant from that | 
day to the present, and I say that it was | 
not virtually a contract, but a contract to | 
Irish Parliament, and ratified by the Im- | 
perial Legislature. With respect to the | 
College of Maynooth no candid man can | 
possibly deny to the right hon. Gentleman | 
the highest praise, not only for the grant 
he is disposed to make, but for the manner | 
in which that concession was declared. He | 
declared that the grant was to be large and | 
liberal—commensurate, of course, with the | 
increased wants of the country. If 8,000/. 
were given when the Catholics were only 
3,000.000, now that they were nearly 
8,000,000 the grant should be increased in 
the same proportion ; and, with respect to 
the manner in which he announced to us 
that no interference on his part with the 
discipline and doctrines of the Catholic 
clergy should take place, his intimation 
was most valuable, and was set off by the 
gracefulness with which it was made. But, 
having said thus much, I cannot help de- 
siring that he had been more explicit with 
regard to Academical Education. He was 
so explicit as to Maynooth, that I wish he 
had also told us what he intended to do 
with respect to Academical Education. He 
intends something. I warn him that he 
will find great difficulty to contend with, 
both here and in Ireland. In Ireland it is 
a point of honour that Trinity College 
should be thrown open to Cathclics. The 
hon. Member for the University of Dublin 
intimates dissent from that opinion. Does 
he mean to say, that when every fellow- 
ship, every professorship in the College, is 
closed against Roman Catholics, that the 
University of Dublin is open? Does he 
mean it? The hon. Gentleman is a Mem- 
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ber of that College; he was eminent in 
scholastic disputations; but can he get 
up in a British House of Commons, and 
state that the University of Dublin is 
open, when the fellowship, the scholarships 
—70, I believe, in number—and which 
are the avenues to fellowship for men 
whose indigence is in direct raiio with 
their genius, are closed to Roman Catholics ? 
Some of the most eminent men at the Irish 
bar, some of the brightest ornaments of the 
Irish senate, were educated in that Uni- 
versity, and obtained subsequent distinction 
by the scholarships of Trinity College. I 
believe the revenues of this college are 
40,0002. ; they hase 400,000 acres of land ; 
but from this great national establishment 
—for such it is—Roman Catholics are ex- 
cluded. It is not open. Is it right that 
exclusion should continue? Jt is a point of 
honour with us, and honour and interest 
are nearly identified. . We want equality. 
We insist on equality with Protestants in 
all regards; but if we are excluded from 
the fellowships of Dublin University, you 
will not by vour measure attain the object 
it professes to have in view. Will not the 
people of this country ask, “ Are we to 
pay with Scotch and English money? Are 
we to pay out of the Income ‘Tax of Eng- 
land for colleges in Ireland, when they 
have already an University, with ample 
funds, from which Roman Catholics are 
excluded by the spirit with which the pe- 
nal code was dictated, and to which I feel 
sorry to say, some will still be induced tuo 
pertinaciously to adhere.” He will have 
these difficulties to contend with both in 
England and Ireland. I ventured to warn 
him on the Bequests Bill of the difficulties 
in which he would be involved, and | ven- 
ture to predict that the difficulties of which 
I now warn him will be too speedily real- 
ized. The right hon. Baronet took at bad 
heart some of the observations of the noble 
Lord. 1 admit they were caustic enough ; 
but the right hon. Baronet spoke of the 
“small insinuations” of the noble Lord. 
I do not think those insinuations were 
small. The noble Lord did not limit him- 
self to the Bequests Bill; he said, “ you 
have mismanaged Ireland.” He reminded 
you of the State Trials— he reminded you 
of the judgment of the Lord Chief Justice 
—of the exclusion of Catholics from the 
Jury—that the Jury was not open, and no 
man knows that better than the hon. Mem- 
ber for the University of Dublin — of these 
things he reminded you, but the right hon. 
Baronet has forgotten these “ small insi- 
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nuations” in the course of his reply : he 
did not advert to any of them, but stuck 
to the Bequests Bill. For the intentions 
with which that Bill was dictated you de- 
serve credit; but you made a mistake, and 
you were warned of it at the time, and the 
noble Lord only adverted to-night to that 
circumstance that you were warned—that I 
warned you. We said the Catholic Synod 
sits twice a year; there are 22 Catholic 
bishops and four archbishops. {[t was in- 
tended more immediately to affect the Ca- 
tholic Church than any other body. You 
ought to have consulted them—you did 
not. [Sir R. Peel: We had no memorial 
from them.] Do you mean to say you 
had no memorial to introduce clauses against 
the regular clergy, to restrict their right to 
landed property within certain limits? 
Don’t you know that Dr. Murray, who 
accepted office for a certain period, strongly 
condemned some parts of that Bill? Are 
you prepared to make any alterations in 
that Bill? Dr. Murray says he went to 
the Castle—a perilous thing for a Catholic 
bishop to do. Intimations were then made 
to him by Lord Eliot and Lord Heytesbury, 
that changes would be made in the Bequests 
Act. Will you carry into effect those inti- 
Mations so given at the Castle? Answer 
me that. The Secretary of State for the 
Home Department has not yet spoken. 
Will he say that we are to have the changes 
in that Act which have been recommended 
by\the Romar Catholic Archbishops? it was 
a mistake to restrict the right of devising 
property within a certain period of time, 
and not to follow the same rule respecting 
bequests of real and personal property. In 
Catholic countries, no doubt, the danger 
that the Church might acquire great tracts 
of territory is to be apprehended ; but in 
Ireland such an evil cannot arise, at least 
for a considerable time. I say, then, that 
you should, at all events, have consulted the 
Roman Catholic Bishops on those points, 
and obtained their assent to them. ‘he 
right hon. Gentleman was angry at being 
told that the Roman Catholics of Ireland 
do not confide in his Government. Now, 
I venture to say that the transactions that 
took place within the last year have not 
been calculated to enhance the confidence 
of the Irish Catholics in the right hon. 
Gentleman’s Administration. A series of 
events took place at which he has not 
glanced, but which are fresh in the memory 
of every man, and it is therefore unnece- 
sary to dilate upon them on the present occa 
sion—events which the right hon. Baronet 
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must feel to be such as were little likely to 
render the public mind in Ireland suscep- 
tible of any very favourable opinion to. 
wards his Administration. My hon. Friend, 
the Member for Louth, is more sanguine on 
the subject than I am, and expects great 
good from the Landlord and Tenant Com. 
mission ; but why does not the Speech men- 
tion that measures are in contemplation 
connected with the Report of that Commis- 
sion? The Report is before you. [The 
Chancellor of the Exchequer (smiling): 
There is no Report.) The Chancellor of 
the Exchequer is very much given to mirth. 
The right hon. Gentleman, when per- 
forming his sitting part is one of the most 
hilariously disposed Members of the House ; 
but it is rather an artificial merriment, for 
when upon his legs he becomes one of the 
most lugubrious. There is nothing very 
ludicrous in my not knowing whether the 
Report of the Commissioners was or wes 
not before the Government. I have only 
one more observation to make—the Irish 
Registration Bill is not mentioned in the 
Speech. It was adverted to by my noble 
Friend who made the conduct of the Go- 
vernment upon it a matter of severe criti- 
cism, describing the course which was taken 
in reference to it by Lord Stanley and by 
the right hon. Gentleman opposite who 
abstained from attending to it. 1 now ask 
the Secretary of State for the Home De- 
partment whether he means to bring in a 
Registration Bill for Ireland, and whether 
in that Bill he will verify his aphorism, 
that concession has reached its utmost 
limits ? 

Sir J. Graham had not intended to ad- 
dress the House, nor did he even now feel 
himself called on to prolong the debate for 
any length of time ; but the right hon. Gen- 
tleman who had just sat down had put two 
questions to him so pointedly, that he 
thought he should be acting disrespectfully 
towards him, and, indeed, towards the 
House too, if he failed to give an answer 
to both. He would first answer the ques- 
tion which the right hon. Gentleman put 
last, by stating that it was the determina- 
tion of Her Majesty’s Government to pro- 
pose an Irish Registration Bill in the pre- 
sent Session. As regarded the period of its 
introduction, he thought it quite clear, 
from what had been already stated by his 
right hon. Friend at the head of the Go- 
ment, that measures of vast importance to 
the country at large must have precedence 
of it. In the course of next week his right 
hon. Friend would open} his financial 
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scheme, which embraced changes in taxation 
and in Duties of Custom requiring to be im- 
mediately brought in detail under the consi- 
deration of the House, and the discussion 
of which would occupy a considerable time. 
He might say, that there were also 
other Irish measures which must have pre- 
cedence. Looking to the position of the 
question of Maynooth, to the declaration 
which the right hon. Gentleman, the late 
President of the Board of Trade, had that 
evening made in reference to it, and to the 
declaration expressed hy an hon. Member 
behind him, that it was his intention to 
oppose the Government upon it, he thought 
it would be highly inexpedient to postpone 
not merely the discussion but the decision of 
the House upon that question to a distant 
period: of course, precedence must be given 
to the measure of finance. He had only 
therefore to say, that it was the intention of 
Her Majesty’s Government, in the present 
Session of Parliament, to bring under discus- 
sion, and he hoped to a satisfactory conclu- 
sion, a measure for the improvement of the 
registration of voters in Ireland. The right 
hon. Gentleman touched upon another sub- 
ject of vital importance as related to the ad- 
ministration of affairs in Ireland, The right 
hon. Gentleman gave credit to the Govern- 
ment for conceiving and executing, in a 
fair spirit, the Bequests Act of last Ses- 
sion; but, at the same time, he referred 
to what he considered two particular de- 
fects. Upon one of these—the assimilating 
of the law of Ireland to that of England as 
regarded the limitation of time within 
which bequests of real estates to be con- 
sidered valid, must be executed before 
death—upon that point, it being a matter of 
public policy to assimilate the law, he could 
hold out no hope of any alteration. The other 
was a point which admitted of some doubt. 
The Government had stated that, with 
respect to the regular clergy in Ireland, it 
was not their intention directly or indi- 
rectly to place those clergy in a worse posi- 
tion than they stood before the passing of 
the Bequests Act. It was thought by 
some that the effect of the general enact- 
ment, might be equivalent to the virtual 
repeal of certain clauses in the Relief Act. 
The Government, deeming it necessary to 
guard against such an effect, introduced 
the 16th clause, declaring that anything 
contained in that statute should not be 
held to have the effect of such virtual 
Repeal, while in the last clause of the 
Act it was set forth that nothing in the 
Act contained should place the regular 
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clergy in a worse position than before the 
passing of the Act. After consulting the 
highest legal authorities, the belief of the 
Government was, that the regular clergy 
were in no degree damnified by the Bequest 
Act. As yet they rested upon that opinion, 
an opinion deliberately given by the Law 
Officers of the Crown in Ireland, which 
they had not seen disputed ; but he had 
no hesitation in telling the right hon. 
Gentleman, that the conversation to which 
he referred as having occurred between the 
Lord Lieutenant and Dr. Murray, was 
accurately reported to him—that Her Ma- 
jesty's Government had assured Dr. Mur- 
ray and the other Roman Catholic prelates in 
Ireland who, much to their credit—and in 
spite of a great deal of obloquy and of con- 
tumely—had calmly and boldly accepted a 
trust which they felt called upon to execute 
in connexion with their holy position—that 
Her Majesty’s Government had given to 
them an assurance that, if upon full delibe- 
ration, they should be of opinion that con- 
trary to their intention, the position of the 
regular clergy of Ireland was injuriously 
affected by the joint operation of the two 
clauses of which he had spoken, they would 
propose an alteration of the law in that 
respect. 

Mr. Shaw had been so pointedly referred 
to by the right hon. Gentleman ( Mr. Sheil) 
that he trusted the House would allow him 
to offer a few words of explanation on some 
matters of fact that had been observed upon 
in the debate, while he desired carefully 
to avoid committing himself to any opinion 
upon the measures the Government had an- 
nounced, until they should be regularly 
before the House. He had stated across 
the House, during the speech of the right 
hon. Gentleman (Mr. Sheil), as the fact 
was, that the University of Dublin was 
open equally to Roman Catholics as to 
Protestants for all the purposes of educa- 
tion, and that, not only in theory, but 
practically, the Roman Catholic gentry en- 
joyed the full benefit of its honours and 
degrees: this could be attested by the right 
hon. Gentleman himself (Mr. Sheil), and 
also the hon. Member for Waterford (Mr. 
Wyse), who had both been educated in the 
University. As regarded the governing 
body, no doubt it was, and necessarily, 
confined to Protestants of the Established 
Church. The University of Dublin had 
been instituted since the Reformation, and 
the fellowships and scholarships of the 
House were founded for the education of 
the clergy of the Established Church. Not 
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only were the fellows required to be mem- 
bers of the Established Church, but the 
great body of them must be ministers of 
that Church, and the scholars of the house 
had to take part in the services of the 
Church. When, then, all the studies of 
the University of Dublin were equally open 
to every persuasion, and Roman Catholics 


not only could, but did, in proportion to | 


their numbers in the educated classes of 
society in Ireland, obtain a complete uni- 
versity education there, it was most un- 
reasonable in Roman Catholics to clamour 
for admission to the governing body of an 
establishment which was essentially Pro- 
testant, and essentially connected with the 
Established Church in Ireland. Nor did 
he hesitate to avow that any attempt to 
open the governing body of the University 
of Dublin to Roman Catholics, would be a 
complete subversion of the express object of 
its foundation. There was another ques- 
tion of fact that had been referred to by 
the nuble Lord (Lord J. Russell), upon 
which he (Mr. Shaw) might be permitted 
to make an observation before he sat down 
—it was relating to the State Trials in 
Ireland. The noble Lord seemed anxious 
to give currency to the popular fallacy, 
that because it was stated on the Record 
that sixty names had been fraudulently 
omitted from the panel, and that statement 
having been demurred to—must, in fiction 
of law, be assumed for the sake of argu- 
ment to be a fact —that, therefore, such was 
really the case—the ditlerence being, in truth, 
that instead of sixty names having been 
omitted by fraud, twenty-four were omitted 
by accident. He had felt at the time of the 
Triais, that it was unfortunate the issue 
could not have been joined on the aver- 
ment in the challenge that sixty, or any 
number of names had been omitted by 
fraud, as then the whole matter could 
have been explained on the moment, and 
the law would have been the same— 
whether the accident had been committed 
by the Sheriff or the Officer of the Sessions 
Court—it could not have invalidated the 
panel. He at the same time believed that 
the Crown Counsel were well advised in de- 
murring to the vague statement the chal- 
lenge contained, although the consequence 
naturally was, that the mere legal result 
of a technical rule of pleading was abused 
to party objects, as it had been that night 
by the noble Lord, as if it had been a real 
fact. It was very right that Lord Denman, 
when dealing with the Record alone, and 
necessarily assuming the fact as it was 
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, there stated, for the sake of argument, and 
precedent in other cases, should give his 
_ legal opinion as if sixty names had been 
fraudulently omitted ; but it was most un- 
fair of the noble Lord (Lord J. Russell), 
when treating of the particular case, and 
| speaking of it as a practical grievance, to 
confound two things so perfectly distinct 
as, a technical averment in pleading that 
sixty names had been omitted by fraud, 
and the simple fact that twenty-four had 
been omitted by accident. 

Viscount Palmerston: The statement of 
| the right hon. Gentleman, as a proof that 
the University of Dublin is open to Roman 
Catholics, excepting the scholars and fel- 
lows, appears to me to be very much the 
same as if it were said befure the passing 
of the Relief Act, that the career of the 
army was open to them, barring the com- 
missions from ensign and upwards. My 
right hon. and learned Friend has so com- 
pletely vindicated my noble Friend from 
the charge made by the right hon. Baronet, 
of casting unfounded imputations on the 
Government, that it is not necessary to say 
another word upon the subject. My noble 
Friend undoubtedly reminded the Govern- 
ment of what nobody can deny — that, 
owing to past events, there does exist in 
the minds of the Irish people a degree of 
distrust of the present Government, founded 
on the conduct and the language, as my 
noble Friend put it, of that great party 
of which the right hon. Baronet is the 
head, which does make them receive with 
suspicion gifts and boons coming from that 
right hon. Baronet. That is a fact which 
unfortunately nobody can or does deny. 
1 readily admit, that if the right hon. 
Baronet goes on in the spirit in which he 
has announced his intended measures this 
evening—and if the Irish people find that 
he is really prepared to consult their feel- 
ings, and regard their interests, and act 
upon that liberal system which he has 
announced it to be his intention to adopt, 
he may hope to conquer their suspicions; 
and that the detractions from the measures 
he proposes, may, in due time, cease to 
exist. Instead of agreeing with the hon. 
Member behind the right hen. Baronet, 
who said that concession is the parent of 
demand, I should rather say that concession, 
generally speaking, has only been made 
when extorted by long cuntinued demand, 
and that such concessions have moreover 
been, unfortunately, too often clogged by 
restrictions, and narrowe. by limitations, 
which deprived them of much of their 
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race and their advantage. I hope the 
right hon. Baronet will not, after the 
announcement which he made this evening 
of the measures he is going to propose, fall 
into that error, but endeavour to make 
those measures at once liberal, full and 
perfect. I entirely concur in those expres- 
sions of satisfaction which have fallen from 
the hon. Members who moved and seconded 
the Address, at the interchange of visits 
that has taken place between the great 
Sovereigns of Europe and our own Queen. 
I am sure that those visits must tend, as 
has been stated, to render the good under- 
standing between our Government and the 
Governments of those Sovereigns more per- 
manent, more likely to continue as we 
should wish it to be, and more calculated 
to benefit not only the countries concerned, | 
but the peace and interest of all the other | 
nations of Europe ; but when we look back | 
at what has passed even in the last year, | 
it is impossible not to feel that some limit 
must be put to antiripations of that de- 
scription. It was only last year that on 
both sides of the Channel after the visit 
of Her Majesty at the Chateau d’Eu, ex- 
pressions were uttered in the Chamber of 
Deputies at Paris, and in that House, of 
perfect cordiality and good understanding 
between the two countries; but what is 
the benefit of such understandings? In 
ordinary circumstances, when no question 
arises between them, the existerce or non- 
existence of such cordialities is felt chiefly 
by those who represent the two countries ; 
but the benefit of a good understanding is 
chiefly felt when there arises between those 
countries a question, which if there was not 
that good understanding, would be calcu- 
lated to interrupt their friendly relations. 
And I am grieved to say, from what I 
think the mismanagement of both Govern- 
ments, that the cordial understanding which 
was so much boasted of last year, failed on 
the first occasion upon which it was brought 
to bear on an international question ; and 
that an affair which of itself was not cal- 
culated to interrupt the friendly relations 
between the two countries did, as stated on 
both sides of the Channel, bring these two 
countries to the verge of arupture. I allude 
to the gross outrage, as it was described by 
the right hon. Baronet, upon the person of 
Mr. Pritchard. I utterly deny the position 
which was laid down in France, and which 
appeared to be acquiesced in by the Govern- 
ment here—that Mr. Pritchard was not a 
consular officer at the time the event took 
place. I understand that he was at the time 
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in possession of the commission of Consul of 
the Island of Tahiti, granted him by the 
Government of this country ; that he had 
been informed that he was to be removed 
to another destination ; but he had not re- 
ceived the official order to proceed thither, 
and that he had only suspended his func- 
tions quoad the intrusive French officers 
who had insulted Queen Pomare, and as- 
sumed the sovereignty of the island. Mr. 
Pritchard, therefore, was most distinctly an 
officer holding a commission under the 
British Crown, as Consul; his case would 
be much the same as, supposing that a war 
were unfortunately to break out between 
France and Austria, and that either the 
French army going to Vienna, or the 
Austrian army going to Paris, the British 
Ambassador were to cease his functions 
(though the British were not concerned in 
the quarrel), because an insult were offered 
to him. I fancy that in such a case no man 
would zontend that an insult so offered 
was not offered to the British Ambassador, 
and was very different from an insult offered 
to a simple British traveller. I agree with 
my noble Friend, that if there had been 
any charge against Mr. Pritchard that 
could have been substantiated—that he 
was engaged in intrigues inciting resistance 
to the authorities (though temporarily es- 
tablished by France), in such a manner as . 
to endanger the tranquillity or peace of the 
island ; then, I am prepared to admit, I 
say, that whether he werea Consul or not, 
the French authorities at the place would 
have been entitled, as a matter of self-de- 
fence and security, to require him to retire 
from theisland. And I think with regard 
to this, that it is not endeavoured to estab- 
lish any distinction between his character 
as Consul, and simply as a British subject ; 
but, I say, that it was incumbent on them, 
before they ordered hira to withdraw, to 
show that they had a primd facie case 
against him. No such case has, however, 
been laid before the French Chambers. I 
will not follow the example of the right 
hon. Baronet, who, after having at the 
commencement of his speech acceded to the 
doctrine of my noble Friend, that it was 
inexpedient to refer to the French Chamber, 
did so at the conclusion ; but I will at once 
speak of the documents which have been 
laid before the French Parliament and be- 
fore the public, and I say that in those do- 
cuments there is not the shadow of an alle- 
gation of any misconduct on the part of 
Mr. Pritchard to justify his removal, even 
in the most courteous manner, from the 
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island of Tahiti. If you read with atten- 
tion the statements made by the French 
officers to the French Government, it 
amounts only to this, that he was sus- 
pected of being liable to suspicion ~ 
the old charge made in the days of the 
French Revolution against persons at whose 
door no crime could be laid. Because M. 
D’ Aubigny chose to say that he thought it 
necessary to establish the superiority of the 
French on the island, he treated Mr. 
Pritchard in an outrageous manner. J say, 
then, that there was not, on the showing 
of the French officer, any justifiable ground 
even for the removal of Mr. Pritchard ; 
undoubtedly there was no possible pretence 
for that cruel, and insulting, and outrage- 
ous treatment which Mr. Pritchard received, 
and which it is fair to say the French Go- 
vernment admitted to be unfair and inde- 
fensible. My hon. and gallant Friend 
near me (Sir C. Napier) adverted to another 
thing which added to the ground of com- 
plaint against the French officers, which is, 
that Mr. Pritchard, being invested with a 
consular character, was arrested when he 
was in company with the officer command- 
ing the only British ship in the harbour, 
and when he was therefore, in a manner, 
under the protection or convoy of that 
naval officer. I say, then, that here was 
without doubt a great outrage committed, 
and I believe that it was the fault of both 
Governments that that outrage occurred. 
Why was the occupation of Tabiti ever 
ordered or accepted? Any man who had 
any common foresight must have seen that 
the acceptance of the protectorship by the 
French must have led to a collision. What, 
let me ask, has been the condition of Tabiti 
for the last thirty years? The Government 
had been a species of theocracy, and its 
affairs had been administered by British 
Protestant missionaries. When, therefore, 
an attempt was made by France tu take 
upon itself the government of the country 
by a naval and military force, and the sub- 
stitution of Catholic instead of Protestant 
missionaries, could there be the possibility 
of a doubt that it would lead to discussions 
between the two Governments? Was it 
possible that the change could be made 
without a struggle on the part of the mis- 
sionaries in possession to maintain their 
place, even though they did, by such con- 
duct, involve the two countries in discus- 
sions of a most disagreeable character. Yet 
the Government of France, which I believe 
is perfectly sincere in its desire to maintain 
a good understanding with England, ordered 
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the protectorate ; and the Government of 
England, which is equally anxious to have 
a good understanding with France, declared, 
by one of its organs in Parliament, in 
March, 1843, that it viewed that proceed. 
ing with satisfaction, and believed that it 
was justified in anticipating from it advan. 
tageous results. And I must say that those 
two Governments—the one either in order. 
ing or sanctioning, and the other in ex- 
pressing its satisfaction at the event, did 
show a want of foresight or a want of 
knowledge and of acquaintance with the 
facts which did little credit to the sagacity 
of either. But, then, even after the pro- 
tectorship had been permitted, might not 
the outrage, at any rate, have been pre- 
vented? The British Government ought 
to have foreseen that the proceedings at 
Tahiti were of such a nature that they 
might lead at least to serious discussions, 
and they might have remembered, too, the 
opinion which they tendered to us, that in 
the state of any doubtful relation, such as 
we were in with regard to China, we should 
always have a stout frigate on the station. 
And I think that in this case, not one but 
two stout frigates should have been sta- 
tioned for the protection of British in- 
terests at Tahiti; for I believe that had 
there been two frigates at the time in the 
harbour of Tahiti, the matter would have 
been disposed of in a much more decorous 
manner, whilst it would have been less 
likely to cause unpleasant discussions be- 
tween the two Governments. The ques- 
tion now, however, is whether this Go- 
vernment has obtained that satisfaction 
from France which the country has a right 
to expect. I am not one of those who 
think that in cases of this kind, where 
there really is a friendly feeling and a good 
disposition existing on both sides, it is wise 
or advantageous to place the idea of the 
satisfaction necessary at too high a point. 
I think where there is good will exhibited, 
and an evident desire to smooth the differ- 
ences that have arisen, that the Govern- 
ment offended ought to be rather easy as 
regards the amount of satisfaction which 
it requires. And I am not prepared alto- 
| gether to say that there is any great ground 
for this country to complain of the result 
as it has turned out. That is to say, that 
unquestionably if the alternative had been 
|at last between being: content with the 
small satisfaction offered, and proceeding to 
| the extremity of war, I think that the 
right hon. Baronet (especially considering 
the circumstances alluded to by my hen. 
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and gallant Friend) acted wisely in ac- 
cepting the satisfaction offered. But al- 
though I think that in cases arising bet ween 
friendly Governments it is neither desirable 
nor useful to strain too high our expecta- 
tions of redress, yet I must say that the 
British Government does not appear, judg- 
ing from the communications laid before 
the French Chambers, to have acted 
throughout the business altogether in such 
a manner as should be satisfactory to this 
country. In the first place, the right hon. 
Baronet began by stating the nature of the 
affront as highly as it could be stated. He 
called it a “ gross outrage, for which no 
doubt ample reparation would be given.” 
It is quite true that no actually formal 
demand was made ; but it does appear from 
M. de Jarnac’s despatches to M. Guizot, 
that information was given to him (though 
not by a formal demand) that the British 
Government expected the recall of one of 
the French officers from Tahiti—I suppose 
of M. D’Aubigny ; also M. Jarnac stated 
that the Secretary of State had shown him 
the draught of a despatch intended to be 
sent to Lord Cowley announcing the in- 
tention of the British Government to send 
back Mr. Pritchard to Tahiti in a ship of 
war. One was virtually a demand; the 
other was something very like an official 
announcement. Neither of these things 
was done, nor was the object for which 
they were mentioned obtained. The French 
Government said, that the return of Mr. 
Pritchard was inadmissible, and that it was 
impossible to recall either of their officers. 
The French Government, however, stated 
in their communications to the British Go- 
vernment, that which they did not appear 
to have done, viz.—that they would ex- 
press, as they did on the spot, their regret 
at and disapproval of the conduct of 
Lieutenant d’Aubigny ; but if you look at 
the despatch of the Minister of Marine, 
which is the execution of that assurance, 
it contains certainly expressions of regret, 
but not of disapprobation of his conduct ; 
on the contrary, it expressess approbation 
(though not in this particular instance) of 
the general zeal and activity which he had 
displayed. If that despatch, therefore, is 
the only one that was written to the 
officers of Tahiti, it does not appear that 
Her Majesty’s Government has received 
that satisfaction which the French Go- 
vernment asserted that they were prepared 
to give, or had actually given. Now, Mr. 
Pritchard, being, as | hold, without any 
distinct or tangible accusation made against 
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him, has, nevertheless, been a sufferer to a 
considerable amount in pecuniary affairs, 
for I am told that he has Jost nearly two 
thousand pounds in actual property by his 
abrupt and forcible removal—independently 
too of the indignity and personal suffering 
to which he was exposed. Whatever it 
may have been intended for, I certainly 
think it was a very flattering compliment 
paid to Mr. Pritchard, when Lieutenant 
d’Aubigny announced in his general order 
(though not in these precise words), that 
so great was the love, and respect, and at- 
tachment felt towards Mr. Pritchard by 
the natives of Tahiti, that he thought the 
best threat he could use to deter them 
from offering violence to French property 
or to French life, was to say that Mr. 
Pritchard’s property should be made an- 
swerable for the loss of French property, 
and that Mr. Pritchard's life should answer 
for every drop of French blood shed. That 
threat, however, complimentary though it 
might be, must of course have placed Mr. 
Pritchard during his confinement in a state 
of very considerable anxiety and alarm. 
Though I am not disposed, therefore, to say 
that Her Majesty’s Government was to 
blame for accepting the very small satisfac- 
tion which after so long a negotiation they 
obtained, yet, looking back to this fact, 
that the two Governments were brought 
almost to the verge of a rupture by circum- 
stances which might, by the exercise of 
greater sagacity, have been prevented,—I 
must say that the proceedings of the Go- 
vernment do not inspire me with any con- 
fidence in its sagacity or any well-grounded 
hope for the future peaceful relations of 
the two countries. I do not depreciate the 
visits of Sovereigns, but however gratifying 
they may be, they do not impress me with 
such entire confidence with regard to the 
maintenance of our mutual peaceful relations 
as to lead me to think that the precautions of 
the Government for the protection of the 
country may not be exceedingly useful and 
deserving of the support of the House. But 
to turn to another subject—notwithstand- 
ing that the right hon. Baronet would 
much prefer that nothing should be said for 
a long time about the Commission to exa- 
mine into the Treaties upon the Slave 
Trade, yet I must—[Sir R. Peel : Only 
till we have the Documents.]—Well, if 
the Documents with regard to the Right of 
Search are as long in coming as those for 
which I moved in August last, with re- 
ference to the Negroes landed on the Con- 
tinental Islands of America, I fear that the 
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discussion will be postponed for a much 
longer period than the House would like 
to wait. [Sir R. Peel: I'll make amends 
by giving you the Right of Search Papers 
to-morrow. |—Very well; but I should 
like the Negroes tov. I think, however, if 
the Commission be appointed to examine 
whether any other measures can be devised 
better than a mutual Right of Search for 
the suppression of the Slave Trade, that 
the question is so clear that I may just as 
well be answered at once without a Com- 
mission at all—because there is no man 
who has the least common sense, but 
must know that without the Right of Search 
nothing effectual can be done to suppress 
the iniquitous traffic in slaves. To inquire 
for measures as a substitute for the Right 
of Search would be a mere farce, and one 
to the enactment of which I should be 
sorry to see two such eminent men as the 
Commissioners lend their talents. If they 
are advised to recommend some measures in 
addition to the Right of Search, that might 
really be an inquiry productive of some ad- 
vantage; but when I hear what the right 
hon. Baronet at the head of the Govern- 
ment saui this evening, and when I re- 
member the course pursued by the Govern- 
ment with regard to the Slave Treaty of 
1841, I am afraid that they are not in 
search of additional measures, but of some- 
thing which shall, in their opinion, be a 
pretence for abandoning the Right of 
Search ; and we are thus, out of compli- 
ment to the French Government, about to 
sacrifice the great and important principles 
to preserve which the British Parliament, 
and every Government but this, has not 
only professed a desire, but has shown by 
its conduct that such was its most anxious 
wish. I repeat, that to appoint a Com- 
mission to inquire whether the Right of 
Search is essential for the Suppression of 
the Slave Trade, is just about as rational 
as appointing a Commission to inquire 
whether two and two make four, or whe- 
ther they can make anything else. It is a 
perfectly self-evident proposition—no one 
can doubt it—that, unless you havea mari- 
time police, it is impossible, absolutely and 
physically impossible, to put down the 
Slave Trade. I know that some projects 


have been spoken of as substitutes for it ; 
that we could have, for example, a foreign 
naval officer to cruize in our cruizers, and 
that there should be a British officer on 
board every French cruizer; and then, 
I suppose, if it is to be done for one Power 
it must be for another, and then there 
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would be perfect little Noah’s Arks sailing 
about; naval officers by pairs in these 
Slave Trade cruizers! The idea is per. 
fectly absurd, and any man who intends 
seriously to propose such measures as that 
means nothing less than to get rid of the 
Treaty altogether, and to render it per. 
fectly inefficient. The right hon. Baronet, 
however, says, “ But you must consider, 
Gentlemen, that when the Treaty becomes 
odious to a country, the subordinate offi. 
cers of a Government will not execute it 
with the alacrity and zeal that they did 
before, and it becomes useless.” But the 
right hon. Baronet forgets that the value 
of this Treaty does not depend upon the 
alacrity, the zeal and ability of French 
subordinate officers at all, but upon our 
own officers; and whatever may have 
been the disposition of any foreign coun- 
try to assist you in the suppression of the 
Slave Trade, I do fear that nothing effec. 
tual has been done towards its accomplish. 
ment by the naval force of any country, 
except that of Great Britain. But the 
argument of the right hon. Baronet leads 
simply to this,—that whatever Treaty you 
may have made, the moment the country 
you have made it with becomes dissatisfied, 
you are to give it up, and to say, “ Oh, 
surely, if you don’t like it, you may take 
it back.” Why, what would become of the 
settlement of Europe by the Treaties of 
1815? The moment that the right hon. 
Baronet yielded this Treaty, on account of 
the violent articles in the French news- 
papers, they would play you the same game 
again, only with much more force and 
spirit, because then they might have more 
important interests to serve. In this case 
you have no interests of your own to serve 
in maintaining the Treaty—none, except 
that you regard it as the necessary means of 
putting down the Slave Trade. Your 
cause is none other than that of humanity 
and generosity ; you have a right, there- 
fore, to stand on the Treaty, and I say, if 
the Government had known its duty, that 
it would have done so, and would have said 
to France, “* We will enter into no ne- 
gotiations with you upon the subject un- 
less we contemplate the substitution of 
some measure’for the Right of Search. We 
contemplate no such substitution, and we 
should only mislead you if we held a sham 
negotiation with you to enable the Minister 
of the day in Paris to answer an Opposi- 
tion Speech.” That is the real state of the 
case. But more than that, because whence 
arises the clamour in France for the aban- 
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donment of the Right of Search? I don’t; made by the right hon. Baronet to one 


deny that there may be men in France who 
are misled, and who think that the national 
honour is concerned, where it is concerned 
the other way; because I say that it is as 
much for the national honour of France to 
put down the Slave Trade as for the na- 
tional honour of England. It is as noto- 
rious, however, as the sun at noon-day, 
that the clamour to which | refer as having 
been raised in France has been raised solely 
by the slave traders and slave holders—it 
is just a repetition of the cry raised some 
time ago in Lisbon. It is then to the cla- 
mour of such men as those that the right 
hon. Baronet is about to give way ; and 
whilst on the one hand he professes the 
most ardent desire for the suppression of 
the Slave Trade—refusing to admit cheap 
Brazilian sugar on the miserable pretext 
that tne Slave Trade might be encouraged 
if he did so, at the same moment he is cun- 
senting to a negotiation which, if he per- 
severes in his object, is negotiating to sur- 
render that Treaty which is the foundation 
of all our measures for the suppression of 
the Slave Trade. I say, therefore, that I 
will not wait for the Documents, because I 
have knowledge enough of the facts to ferm 
an opinion upon the matter. If, indeed, the 
Papers shall show that in consenting to this 
negotiation the right hon. Baronet has dealt 
fairly and candidly with the Government 
of France, and has told it explicitly that he 
will not give up theRight of Search, because 
he knows that nothing can be done for the 
suppression of the Slave Trade without it, 
the case would be different. It may be said, 
in answer to this, that the French will 
emancipate their Negroes; but even were 
they to do so, it would be no equivalent for 
the Slave Trade, which would stil] con- 
tinue in Cuba and the Brazils; nor would 
such an act affect the amount of that trade. 
The truth is that there is but a very limited 
Slave Trade in the French colonies. 
This is, however, I do say, a question for 
the Government of France to decide upon, 
and not one which it at all concerns the Go- 
vernment of England to trouble itself with. 
In my opinion, it is not fitting fur us to 
drive the French Government into such a 
course as has been contemplated by giving 
up measures so extensive and well organized, 
as well as su necessary for properly carrying 
into effect the most anxious wishes of the 
Parliament and people of this country, ex- 
pressed over and over again in resolutions 
and in addresses to this House (which were, 
however, certainly open to the objections 





which I brought forward last year) on the 
subject of the Slave ‘Trade. Why there 
would, on examination of the Journals of 
the House, appear continual addresses, 
praying the Crown to institute measures 
with such and such provisions for the sup- 
pression of the Slave Trade. In fact, there 
is no question whatever, on which the Par- 
liament and the nation have expressed their 
opinion so frequently, so unanimously, and 
so strongly, as upon the necessity of the 
English Government exerting all its in- 
fluence to put down the Slave Trade. As 
to myself, | can certainly have no possible 
objection to the course which | have so much 
reason to fear that the present Govern- 
ment will take upon this question ; because, 
if | wished to found any great distinction 
between the principles of Her Majesty’s 
Government and those of the late Adminis- 
tration, to which I had the honour of be- 
longing, or were desirous of finding some 
marked difference between the two, it 
would be, that I should be able to say that 
our Government had concluded the Treaties 
of 1831 and 1833, and had engaged in ne- 
gotiations respecting a further measure in 
1841, and that Her Majesty’s present 
Ministers had refused to ratify the latter, 
and had lent themselves to a negotiation for 
the purpose of cancelling the former Treaty. 
I would, or could, wish for no fairer or 
better distinction to mark the spirit and 
the principles of action of the two different 
Governments. I hope, however, that the 
right hon. Baronet does not mean to give 
us the opportunity of making the former 
boast, and that the negotiation of 1841 may 
not be allowed to fall to the ground. I[ 
shall not trouble the House with any 
lengthened remarks, but I cannot sit down 
without declaring that I am glad to find 
that the state of the naval force of this 
country is attracting the attention of Go- 
vernment, and that steps are being taken 
for its greater efficiency, though there had 
been a period when there was a more im- 
mediate necessity for using it, and when 
the right hon. Baronet did not think it 
expedient to embarrass the pending negoti- 
ations perhaps with that very prudent con- 
viction. However, better late than never. 
I am glad to see that the subject has at- 
tracted the proper attention of Govern- 
ment, and I can assure them that I will 
give them the most cordial support in their 
efforts to improve and maintain this portion 
of the public service of the country, so ne- 
cessary to her welfare, peace,and prosperity. 
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Sir R. Inglis said, that the noble Lord 
could hardly be more interested than he 
was upon the question of Tahiti, more 
especially with reference to the missionaries, 
by whose labours, under the blessing of 
God, the most extraordinary conversions 
to Christianity had been effected. It was 
not with regard to the personal character or 
conduct of the Rev. Mr. Pritchard alone, 
but for the sake of those who had been 
engaged in the ministry for more than fifty 
years, that he took up the question. AJ- 
though he declined to follow the noble Lord 
through all his remarks on the subject, 
still he could not but express the regret 
he felt that the noble Lord had assumed 
the line he had chosen to adopt with regard 
to the present question. The noble Lord 
stated that his (Sir R. Inglis’s) right hon. 
Friend had acted wisely and prudently in 
accepting the reparation offered by France, 
small as it was, and he (Sir R. Inglis) 
would not quarrel therefore with that con- 
duct, or do anything which might have a 
tendency to disturb the negotiations for 
that reparation, small as it was, more espe- 
cially when he recollected how the least 
word uttered in that House—perhaps im- 
perfectly reported, and imperfectly trans- 
lated—might go far indeed to create that 
greatest of all evils which the noble Lord, 
he was sure, would deprecate as strongly 
as any man in the House; indeed, he 
had done so most strongly — namely, a 
collision between the two Governments, 
which might end in a war between Eng- 
Jand and France, and consequently lead to 
general hostilities throughout the world. 
He did not accuse any one of being guilty 
of any such intention; but with the impres- 
sion upon his mind that he had stated of 
the danger of any discussion on that sub- 
ject producing from the causes he had 
named a collision between two such bodies 
as the British House of Commons and the 
French Chamber of Deputies, he thought 
it the more prudent course not to venture 
upon following the noble Lord through all 
the topics of argument with regard to 
Tahiti. With regard, however, to the 
Right of Search question, upon which the 
noble Lord had also addressed the House, 
he did not think the nobie Lord had acted 
most prudently, or exercised the soundest 
discretion. The noble Lord might justly 


take credit to himself for his exertions in 
connexion with that question; and he would 
be the last man in the House to detract 
from the praise he had so fairly and honvur- 
ably acquired by his energetic and deter- 
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mined measures, and more particularly by 
the part he had taken in the negotiations of 
1831 and 1833 to suppress the Slave 
Trade. Upon that matter the noble Lord 
came into the House, not merely with 
hands perfectly clean, but with the credit 
of having acquired the gratefully admitted 
sense of the country as to having done 
much to carry out the wishes of the people 
in the suppression of the Slave Trade. He 
admitted the merit of the noble Lord mos} 
fully in his past efforts; but surely he was 
most inconsistent when he prejudiced the 
effect of negotiations now pending by the 
tone in which he treated them. and used 
such a phrase with reference to them as 
“ mock negotiations.” He did think that 
such an expression would not have been 
uttered by the most inconsiderable Member 
of the House; and he submitted it to the 
noble Lord's judgment whether it was 
language which he would advisedly adopt, 
or whether he would lend his station and 
high character to such a phrase upon due 
deliberation, more particularly as one who 
had taken a leading part in the councils of 
the nation. Having thus briefly alluded to 
foreign affairs, he would turn to the state- 
ment of the right hon. Gentleman who sat 
at the left of the noble Lord (Mr. Sheil) in 
reference to a subject of nearer interest. 
That hon. Member had warned not merely 
the head of the Government, but all people 
whatever, that, no matter what measures 
of conciliation they might bring forward— 
nothing, nothing whatever would satisfy 
him and his fellow-countrymen in Ireland, 
but the demolition of the Church. With 
regard to those measures which the right 
hon. Baronet might be expected to bring 
forward, he (Sir R. Inglis) firmly believed 
that they were proposed not merely with a 
view to conciliation, but with respect to 
the right hon. Baronet’s deep sense of right 
and justice. He gave him entire credit for 
the intention not merely of conciliating, 
but by such measures and with such means 
as were consistent with his own sense of 
duty. On these points he differed with 
the right hon. Baronet, nor could they 
both regard the question in the same light ; 
but he did not rise then for the purpose of 
stating the grounds of those differences, 
but to warn him not to expect to pacify 
Ireland by that or by any other concession. 
The expression of the face of the right 
hon. Member opposite (Mr. Sheil), seemed 
to intimate some dissent from that proposi- 
tion; but he asked the hon. Gentleman if 
he did not interpret his language correctly, 
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when he declared that its plain meaning 
war, “ It is not the establishment of May- 
nooth or the foundation of colleges for 
general education that we require—we 
make it a point of honour’—and then the 
right hon. Member had laid an emphatic 
stress upon the words and repeated them — 
“we make it a point of honour, that the 
University of Dublin shall be open to us.” 
Now, if that were a correct interpretation, 
if such were indeed the case, he called 
upon those Gentlemen who were prepared 
to go on in the work of concession, but not 
to the full extent of the hon. Member, — 
he called upon them earnestly to pause, ere 
it was too late, and not to concede prin- 
ciples, when they were distinctly and au- 
thoritatively told that they would not 
suffice to pacify those whom their demoli- 
tion was intended to conciliate. The hon. 
Member had said, that ‘* the honour and 
interest of the Roman Catholics of Ireland 
were nearly the same on that point,” and 
in that sense he (Sir R. Inglis) did admit 
that it wasso; but it was not to be inferred 
from that, that to follow interest was to 
follow honour. He could imagine that the 
right hon. Member might not at once be 
prepared to agree with him, and he did 
not mean to say that he was inconsistent 
with regard to declarations made fifteen or 
sixteen vears ago.. He did not accuse the 
right hon. Gentleman distinctly of having 
sixteen years ago made any declaration 
with which his present conduct was incon- 
sistent ; but it might be in the recollection 
of many—indeed, he had no doubt it was 
well remembered and painfully engraven 
on the memories of many for as long as 
they might live—that there had been en- 
gagements and declarations made by eccle- 
siastics of the highest character, and laymen 
of rank, station, and influence, with which 
the conduct of the hon. Member was 
entirely inconsistent when he rose and 
demanded a share in the emoluments and 
endowments of the Established Church in 
Ireland. One of the Members for the 
University of Dublin, had told the hon. 
Member that the establishments and en- 
dowments of that University were in im- 
mediate connexion with the Protestant 
Church. If the hon. Member could dis- 
prove that assertion, he had a right to 
demand that the endowments should be 
thrown open, but not until he did so. If 
the University of Dublin were founded to 
maintain and foster the Protestant religion 
as it had existed, and did exist at present, 
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nothing that Government might propose 
or execute, could satisfy him but the sur- 
render of its emoluments and offices to 
Roman Catholics, he (Sir R. Inglis) warned 
the Government not to be led into making 
fruitless concessions, and called on them to 
take a proper lesson from that declaration. 
Viscount Sandon said, after the speech 
of the hon. Baronet who had just sat down, 
he felt it would be hardly fair, either to 
Her Majesty’s Government or to the coun- 
try, if the sole impression left on the public 
mind as tothe light in which the intention 
of Her Majesty’s Ministers to propose in- 
creased assistance from the public funds to 
the College of Maynooth, was viewed 
by their habitual supporters, were to be 
derived from the speech which they had 
just heard from his hon. Friend, and from 
that of his hon. Friend the Member for 
Kent. He thought it his duty, therefore, 
to rise at once, and state that he, for one, 
was not prepared to join with them in their 
opposition to such a proposition. He could 
not but consider that establishment to be 
placed in a peculiar position. He could 
not but regard it as an inheritance which 
they had received from the Irish Parlia- 
ment, and as such, if on no other grounds, 
entitled to their support : and this not only 
according to the letter, but the spirit of 
the engagement. The principle. had been 
fully conceded, and it was their duty to 
carry it out in such a manner as would 
have the best chance of conciliating the 
population for whose benefit it was in- 
tended, and of raising a theological univer- 
sity fitted by its magnitude to take its place 
among the Roman Catholic Universities of 
Europe, and in proportion to the great 
population for whose religious wants it 
was intended to provide. Iu rising, he 
had intended merely to enter his protest 
against the views of his hon. Friend ; but 
he would take that opportunity of for a 
moment vindicating the measures of Her 
Majesty's Government frum the sweeping 
condemnation that had been heaped upon 
them by the noble Lord opposite (Lord 
Palmerston). He alluded to the questions 
that had arisen between France and this 
In regard to Tahiti, the result 
was that which had satisfied the wishes of 
all sober and considerate men on all sides 
of the House, and he, therefure, would not 
enter into the details of the policy which 
had led to that result—nor could he re- 
cognize in the noble Lord the best coun- 
sellor for such an object—he could not 


and if the right hon. Member declared that | forget, in him, the man whose rashness had 
| 
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stirred up in the mind of France feelings 
of embittered hostility and jealousy against 
this country, which had long appeared to 
have been laid to sleep ; feelings, which it 
had since required all the exertions of the 
sagest counsellors on both sides of the 
water, for the last four years, to allay. 
With regard to the Right of Search, 
he believed it was utterly impossible for 
any man who had looked into the practical 
working of that question, as they had 
been obliged to do on the West African 
Committee, not to feel that it was one 
which must create much dissatisfaction and 
ill feeling. If it were possible for them to 
adopt any other mode of putting an end to 
the Slave Trade along the western coast of 
Africa equally efficacious, it was clearly 
their duty and their interest to carry it 
into operation. The Right of Search 
was, of necessity, an annoyance to the 
parties affected by it, and it was also a 
great obstruction to commerce. It was 
often enforced under circumstances of 
great irritation. Those who were stopped 
on the high seas, were in general not likely 
to be in the best possible humour with 
those who detained them. They were sub- 
jected to much irritation from the effects 
of the climate upon their tempers. The 
obstruction to commerce was inevitable, and 
much greater than it used to be. Origi- 
nally it was confined to the search for 
slaves—a point soon and easily ascertained. 
It is now extended to the search for 
papers, to the search for casks, for rice, 
and for a number of other things that 
may be the subject of lawful commerce, 
as well as necessary to the trade in slaves; 
but the existence of which, or the object of 
which, could only be ascertained by pro- 
tracted and very vexatious examina- 
tions. If any Gentleman would take the 
trouble of looking into the minute details 
of the subject, he would find that there 
were many points of this nature that 
might not at first strike the eye, and yet 
must evidently, in practice, produce, and 
were found to produce irritation between 
the Power exercising the Right of Search 
and the Powers subjected to it, no matter 
whether that irritation were well founded, 
or the contrary. He would therefore, 
say that it was most desirable to adopt, 
if such could be found, some other means 
that would be equally efficacious in pre- 
venting the Slave Trade, and at the same 
time less obnoxious, and less liable to pro- 
duce complaints. To whom could such an 


investigation be committed so titly as to 
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the two individuals who had been appointed, 
—men not only prominent, but pre-eminent 
in their knowledge of the subject, and in 
their zeal to carry out the object? He 
thought that he was, therefore, justified 
in denying the correctness of the noble 
Lord’s description of that Commission, as 
a mock Commission. Such a designation 
was calculated to create impressions re. 
specting it totally unfounded, and unwor- 
thy equally of the noble Lord and of the 
distinguished persons who were to act upon 
it. He confessed he regarded the proceed- 
ings of that inquiry with peculiar interest, 
It was impossible to reflect upon the in- 
conveniences arising from the Right of 
Search, both in detail, and in the general 
principle, and on the general ill-will which 
it excited against this country, as pretend. 
ing to exercise a kind of high police on the 
great seas, which she turned to her own 
purposes, or the persons by whom and on 
whom the right was to be exercised, and 
under what circumstances, without feel- 
ing it to be most desirable that some other 
arrangement could be substituted for it; 
and with two such men as M. de Brog- 
lio and Dr. Lushington—with men of their 
honesty and sagacity, who had both evinced 
so warm an interest at all times in the 
subject, and possessed so thorough know- 
ledge of it—it was to be hoped that, while 
the great object of putting an end to the 
Slave Trade was kept closely in view, 
some means might be discovered that would 
remove the present liability of England to 
be, at any moment, forced into a state not 
merelv of irritation, but, very possibly, of 
open war with the most important and 
considerable of the maritime powers of 
Europe. He did not wish to enter into 
the other topics of the noble Lord's speech, 
which had already formed the subject of 
discussion ; but he could confirm the state- 
ments in regard to the general condition of 
the country, and to the state of the credit 
and commerce of the Empire, which had 
been so ably dwelt upon by the hon. Mem- 
ber who had seconded the Address; and 
he might be permitted to add that, if we 
could look forward to the continuance of 
that prosperity, with somewhat more of 
hope and confidence than usual on such 
occasions, it was to a considerable extent 
due to Her Majesty’s Ministers. The 
measures affecting the circulation, which 
had passed last Session, were of the highest 
importance for that object. They had at 
least given some check to that facility for 
the creation of artificial or fictitious capital 
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which usually accompanies such seasons of 
prosperity, and prepares the way for the 
most frightful reverses; and he therefore 
thought that, if a portion of the present 
prosperity arose from causes to which other 
Governments as well as the present might 
have contributed, or from other causes in 
which they had no share, Her Majesty’s 
present advisers were justified in feeling 
that they were entitled to the merit of 
rendering that prosperity permanent, or at 
least of having passed measures that were 
most likely to secure that object. He cer- 
tainly could not but feel gratified at the 
intention of Her Majesty’s Ministers to 
continue the principle of the Income Tax, 
whether under some modification or other- 
wise he would not say, as by so doing 
they would be enabled to relieve the in- 
dustry of the country, and to lessen other 
taxes pressing upon the great mass of the 
population ; and he believed nothing would 
be more beneficial to the permanent inte- 
reats of the people, or would more receive 
their approbation. 

Viscount Howick said: I cannot avoid 
taking advantage of this opportunity of 
expressing my concurrence in what has 
fallen from my noble Friend as to the evils 
and the practical difficulties to which the 
Right of Search question is calculated to 
give rise. I cannot, however, say that I 
am altogether very sanguine as to the 
possibility of exercising the policy under 
which we have hitherto acted, in our en- 


deavours to suppress the Slave Trade by | 
|that Her Majesty’s Government promised 


the time is come when the House and the | last year to bring forward a more effec- 


force, without its aid ; but I do think that 


Government ought seriously to consider 
whether that policy is a wise one or not. 
I know I am expressing an opinion which 
is very unpopular in this House, and in 
the country at large. I know that both 
my noble Friends near me (Lord Palmer- 
ston) and the hon. Baronet the Member 
for the University of Oxford, have consi- 
dered the question as one on which no 
discussion should take place ; but that this 
country ought to persevere in the policy 
which it has heretofore followed in endea- 
vouring to put down the Slave Trade. 
Now, there is no man in this House more 
anxious than I am to do everything that is 
possible, and that is practically useful, 
for the suppression of that most nefarious 
traffic; but at the same time, while I en- 
tertain this feeling in common with so 
many Gentlemen whom I see around me, I 
cannot help pointing out to myself what 


the fruits have been of all our efforts for | 
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ject. We have now been persevering in 
our efforts for the suppression of the Slave 
Trade for thirty years. During that long 
period we have been endeavouring to keep 
the police of the seas, and to prevent the 
traffic in slaves from the African coasts, and 
yet what has been the result? I have myself 
been as warm an advocate for all that has 
been done as any Gentleman in this House; 
but I cannot hide from myself, what is 
now universally admitted, that the result 
of all our efforts amounts to this—namely, 
to the expenditure of millions of pounds 
sterling ; and, what is far more important, 
to the destruction of thousands of human 
lives—for our seamen have been sacrificed 
in thousands in those unhealthy climates— 
and after all these sacrifices, we have not 
only failed in accomplishing our object, 
but we have actually added to the Slave 
Trade, instead of diminishing it. We are 
all aware of the contents of a work which 
has been published within the last year, 
from the pen of a chaplain on board one of 
the vessels employed on the African coast. 
In it the ruinous consequences of this po- 
licy, which we have been so long follow- 
ing, are forcibly pointed out, while it has 
not, in the author's opinion, in any degree 
diminished the extent of the Slave Trade, 
but has, on the contrary, greatly aggravated 
its horrors. Under these circumstances, I 
do think that we ought seriously to con- 
sider whether this is a policy in which we 





ought seriously to persevere. I recollect 


tual measure for the suppression of the 
Slave Trade on the coast of Africa, than 
that at present in operation, and one 
which would receive more concurrence 
from Foreign Powers. I do not here object 
to a cry being raised about such plans, 





provided there be a rational hope of their 


| success; but I confess that, for my own 


| part, I have the greatest doubt of the pro- 
| bability of their being successful. As long 
| as the Governments of those other countries 
‘do not seriously endeavour to support our 
efforts, I do not think we ever can succeed. 
Whilst the feeling with regard to this 
country on the question of the Slave Trade 
which exists at present in other kingdoms 
is continued, I am convinced that all your 
efforts must be unsuccessful and fruitless, 
and that the Slave Trade will continue to 
be carried on as we know it to have been 
hitherto. I consider it utterly impossible 
that, by any degree of activity on the part 
F 
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of our slaye cruisers, a smuggling trade of 
that kind, extending for thousands of miles 
along the whole coast of a great continent, 
can be suppressed; and I cannot help 
thinking that more success would be likely 
to follow from a different mode of pro- 
ceeding. 1 do believe that were we no 
longer to take on ourselves to keep the 
police of the seas—were we to leave to 
every nation the task of suppressing the 
slave traffic among their own subjects—that 
even the shame of appearing inactive in 
such a cause before the whole civilized 
world, independently of their own interests, 
would be sufficient to induce them to in- 
terfere effectually, when the cause of all 
animosity against us would be removed. 
Both Brazil and Cuba, the two countries 
in which the Slave Trade is now principally 
carried on, could easily suppress the Slave 
Trade among their subjects, if their re- 
spective Governments were really desirous 
of suppressing it. We know that in ourown 
colonies we found no difficulty whatever 
in preventing the introduction of a single 
slave as soon as we had decided on sup- 
pressing the Slave Trade ; and the Govern- 
ments of the two countries | have mentioned 
could undoubtedly succeed with equal faci- 
lity in suppressing the Slave Trade among 
their subjects, should they wish to do s0, 
while we should, with equal certainty, be 
sure tu failin the attempt. Again, looking 
to the danger to which these two countries 
would expose themselves, if they left the 
Slave Trade without any alteration, after 
we had ceased to interfere in its suppression ; 
it is evident that they would soon find it to 
be their interest toalter their policy. For 
instance, Brazil is very differently circum- 
stanced from our colonies, which had a 
powerful mother-country to fall back upon 
in ease of an insurrection among the black 
population. She has no other country to 
call upon for aid, and we know that already 
the disproportion between the numerical 
strength of the black population there, and 
the whites by whom they are controlled, is 
exciting the serious apprehensions of well- 
disposed persons in that country. If there 
were no longer the apprehension of any in- 
solent interference from this country arising 
from the Right of Search, I have no doubt 
but that measures would at once be taken 
by the Brazilian Government to put a final 
stop to the slave traffic. The same motives 
would induce the Government of Cuba to 
interfere in asimilar manner. Again, with 


regard to France, I feel that there is 
much in what has been said by the right 
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hon. Baronet opposite of the inefficacy of 
all these Treaties, unless they are cordially 
entered into by other countries. No man 
can expect, after all that we have witnessed 
during the last two years, any cordial ¢o. 
operation in carrying out the present system 
from the French people or the French na- 
tion; but if we no longer sought to inter. 
fere as we now do, and I think we ought 
not to interfere unless it can be shown that 
we are likely to succeed, a different feeling 
would soon, no doubt, be witnessed across 
the channel. In the debates on the Slave 
Trade the whole argument of its sup. 
porters was, “ What use is there in our 
giving it up while others carry it on?” 
Such an argument ought not, of course, to 
have been listened to for a moment; but 
the same line of reason cannot be applicable 
to the present question. With respect to 
keeping the police of the sea, I consider that 
we have no right whatever to exercise such 
a duty, unless it can be shown that we are 
promoting the interests of humanity by it. 
I think there are strong grounds for al- 
tering our present policy, and if Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government persevere in the course 
which we have hitherto pursued, they will, 
I have no doubt, at no distant period, look 
into the effects of their measures; and if, 
as I fear will be the case, they find that 
they have not succeeded, and cannot suc- 
ceed, in putting an end to the Slave Trade 
by such means, I do hope they will have 
the manliness to come forward, and, how- 
ever unfortunate the fact may be, boldly 
state in the face of the country, that they 
have failed, and recommend the discon- 
tinuance of a course of policy that has been 
tried to the utmost. When we consider, 
in addition to all this, the sacrifice of money, 
and, what is infinitely more important, of 
life, which the present system has cost— 
when we consider the danger to which its 
continuance subjects us, of a collision be- 
tween ourselves and our neighbours, and 
the calamity which such a collision would 
bring, not merely on us, but on the whole 
civilized world—we ought seriously to con- 
sider whether we act wisely in adhering to 
this system. 

Motion for an Address agreed to. Com- 
mittee to propose the Address appointed. 

Adjourned ut eleven o'clock. 
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PeriTIONS PRESENTED. From Edward Phillips, and Me- 
dical Profession of County of Suffolk, against throwing 
open the Practice of Medicine. — From Birmingham 

Anti-Slavery Society, for abandoning all attempts to sup- 

press Slavery by means of Armed Cruizers, for the Abo- 

lition of Slavery, and against the importation of Natives 
of British India into West India Colonies. — From Fes- 
tiniog, for discouragement of Intemperance.—By Mr. 

Wallace, from Glasgow, and other places in Scotland, for 

the Extension of the provisions of the Factory Act.— 

From Provost of Montrose, for alteration of Law relating 

to Prisons (Scotland). 


Rampway Rerorm.] Mr. Wallace had 
a question, of which he had last night 
given notice, to ask of the President of 
the Board of Trade, with reference to 
the Railway Companies who had, and 
those who had not, complied with that 
enactment of the Railway Act passed last 
Session, which provided for the efficient 
shelter from the weather of third-class pas- 
sengers. He saw the right hon. Gentle- 
man, late the President of the Board 
of Trade, opposite. Perhaps, under the 
circumstances, the right hon. Gentleman 
would answer the question. He would 
rather have the information from his mouth 
than from an official return. 

Mr. Gladstone (who spoke from one of 
the front Benches, half way between the 
Treasury Bench and the Bar) replied, that 
as the question applied to a provision of 
law which took effect some months ago, 
he could have no difficulty in answering it. 
The Railway Companies which came within 
the provisions of the Act of last Session, 
with reference to third-class trains at ld. 
a mile, comprising nearly all the Railway 
Companies in the country, had nearly all 
complied with the provision of the Act in 
question. The complaints on the subject 
had been exceedingly few, and he believed 
that the public were, in general, satisfied 
with the manner in which ‘the Companies 
had met the enactment of the law. Indeed, 
the Railway Companies, he was bound to 
say, had made every effort to meet the 
wishes of Parliament, and fulfil the provi- 
sions of the Act. He need not trouble the 
House by reciting the names of the Com- 
panies who had complied, as they comprised 
almost all the Railways in the country. 
The Board of Trade had not thought it 
necessary to insist upon the adoption of any 
one particular model for the carriages to 
form these cheap trains, but they did re- 
quire that in all cases the enactments of 
the law should be complied with as to seats, 
and likewise that real and effective protec- 
tion from the weather should be supplied, 
such protection being understood to be af- 
forded when the carriages were capable of 
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being entirely closed, without preventing 
the admission of light and air, The House 
would be glad to hear that the purpose 
which it had in view, in passing the enaet- 
ment in question, had been fully attained, 
and a great accommodation had been af- 
forded to persons of the humbler classes, 
when formerly the accommodation they 
could command was very limited. He held 
in his hand the report of a meeting of the 
Grand Junction Railway Company, and he 
found the chairman, in his speech, observ- 
ing that he felt gratified in being enabled 
to state that the Government measure 
of last Session as to cheap trains at ld. 
per mile had, upon the Grand Junction 
line, without materially injuring the re- 
ceipts, been the means of conveying 2,500 
persons per week of those classes who 
could not afford to pay the fares formerly 
charged. On the London and Birming- 
ham Railway, also, within the last quarter, 
since the cheap trains had commenced run- 
ning, they had carried 48,395 persons, 
making a probable average of 193,000 per- 
sons per year. The number of third-class 
passengers formerly carried, averaging no 
more than 65,000 per annum, thus show- 
ing that the number had been nearly 
trebled.— Subject at an end. 


SrsstonaL Orpers—INTERFERENCE OF 
Prers.] Mr. Young moved the usual 
Sessional Orders. 

Mr. Williams observed that he had this 
time last year called the attention of the 
House to the strange and anomalous state 
of the Sessional Orders. One of them 
stated that 

“ No Peer of this realm, except such Peers 
of Ireland as shall, for the time being, be ac- 
tually elected, and shall not have declined to 
serve for any county, city, or borough of 
Great Britain, hath any right to give his vore 
in the election of any Member to serve in 
Parliament.” 


Now he wanted to know what there 
was in the statute law to exclude a Peer 
from voting for the election of a Member 
of Parliament ? In fact, a large portion of 
the Members of this House were elected 
by direct influence of Peers of the realm, 
in direct contravention of this Order. How 
could they enforce this Standing Order? 
What was their power? What were their 
means of enforcing it? They had no such 
power—no such means. What, then, was 
the use of keeping up these mere show 
regulations, which every body knew had 
no force in reality? It would be better to 
F 2 
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deal plainly and honestly with the coun- 
try, and say nothing at all in their Stand- 
ing Orders about the power of Peers to 
vote, only proceeding against them like 
other individuals if they were found guilty 
of irregular practices at elections. He 
hoped that the Government would take 
the subject into consideration, and make 
the Sessional Orders more in accordance 
with the real position of the House. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer did 
not think the “Government,” as a Go- 
vernment, more interested in the matter 
than any individual Member of the House. 
The privileges of the House were the pri- 
vileges of the whole body of the people, as 
represented in the House. They possessed 
by Act of Parliament tribunals for decid- 
ing upon their rights as Members of the 
House, and as such they had—sitting in 
these tribunals — the right of declaring 
whether any person, whose name appeared 
upon the poll books of an election, was 
really qualified to vote or not, and they 
had by virtue of these privileges decided 
that the votes of Peers for Members of 
Parliament were not to be admitted. The 
hon. Gentleman had stated that this was 
contrary to the law of the land. He was 
no lawyer himself, but he did deny, or at 
all events he entertained most grave doubts 
of the validity of the hon. Gentleman's 
doctrine. This House was the judge of 
its own privileges, and must act according 
to its own resolutions and determinations ; 
and, independently of that, he would take 
upon himself to affirm that if a Peer had a 
right to vote at the election of a Member 
of Parliament, the House of Commons 
possessed the right to reject that vote, 
should it see fit. He saw no use for mak- 
ing the suggested alteration in the Ses- 
sional Orders. They maintained that it 
was right to exempt Members being re- 
turned from the influence of Peers and 
persons in authority, and the Sessional 
Order to this effect was one which he should 
be sorry to see subjected to alteration. 

Mr. 7. Duncombe said, that he should 
renew the notice which he had given last 
Session—and as certainly take the sense of 
the House upon it—he meant his notice of 
moving for a Select Committee to inquire 
whether in any county or borough in Eng- 
land having a right to send Members to the 
House of Commons, such Members were 
returned through the illegal and unconsti- 
tutional interference of Peers. The right 
hon. Gentleman the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer had stated that he would be sorry 
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if any alteration were made in this Resolu. 
tion. Therefore, nothing would of course 
horrify him more than the idea of any Peer 
violating the Resolution. Why, he knew 
well that there was not a single county 
Member, and very few borough Members, 
either behind him or before him, who did 
not, previously to their election, consult 
some Peer or other to obtain the influence 
of that Peer, and did not, either by letter 
or personal application, almost by supplica- 
tion on their bended knees, entreat him to 
concern himself in their election. Nay, he 
was ready to say, that as to some of the 
vacancies which had recently taken place 
in this House, that Peers had been con- 
sulted and requested to concern themselves 
in the election of Members previous to their 
acceptance, on the part of the then Member, 
of office. Ay, and if one of these Peers had 
not given his consent to the re-election of 
one of these individuals, he ventured to 
say, that we should now be deprived of the 
services of a Secretary for Ireland. But 
knowing all this, in spite of all this, the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer got up in his 
place, and with a solemn face, and still 
more solemn voice, expressed his wish and 
hope that no alteration in this Resolution 
should take place. He would test the 
right hon. Gentleman’s sincerity, for when 
he moved for his Committee, he would 
prove to the House, that (as he said before) 
scarcely one county Member, and very few 
borough Members sat in it, in whose elec- 
tion Peers had not concerned themselves. 
How the right hon. Gentleman could say 
what he had said, and yet manage to pre- 
serve his gravity, was to him utterly in- 
conceivable. Why, if these Resolutions 
were to be put in force, he would venture 
to say, that they would bring the House in 
contact with three-fourths of the Peers and 
two-thirds of the bishops. What a mockery 
to pass these Resolutions—what an insult to 
the common sense of the country, for the 
right hon. Gentleman to get up and make 
such a grave speech. He thought the time 
had come when these Resolutions should 
either be acted {up to or abolished. This 
was a matter which had been discussed 
before, and he had voted for these Resolu. 
tions being expunged and against repeating 
such farces. So far as he was concerned, 
he would rather that Peers did vote for 
Members of Parliament—that they did 
appear upon the hustings. The more they 
came in contact with the people the better. 
It would do away with many of the preju- 
dices which they laboured under at present. 
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They would find humble mechanics now 
unjustly deprived of votes — possessing 
equal ability and more love of country than 
themselves ; and they would find men, too, 
who would not wish or care about gaining 
seats in this House in order to obtain some 
dirty star or garter, or for the paltry pur- 
pose of securing a peerage, or the still more 
paltry one of procuring a baronetcy. He 
should have great pleasure in expunging 
the Resolution altogether ; but if they adop- 
ted it, let not him or others be blamed for 
holding up to public indignation those 
Peers and prelates who concerned them- 
selves in elections contrary to the Resolu- 
tion of that House. 

Mr. Hume had often appealed to that 
House not to stultify itself. He agreed with 
his hon. Friend that artisans would never 
allow such a Resolution to disgrace the 
proceedings of their meetings. It was said 
the Minister had no more power to decide 
this question than any Member; but the 
Minister acted as fugleman to fifty Mem- 
bers behind him. The distinction as to 
Peers should be kept up in strictness, or at 
once abandoned. 

The Order was agreed to. 


ADMISSION OF STRANGERS TO THE 
Hovsz.] Mr. Christie said, he believed 
he was at liberty to state, that the Amend- 
ment he was about to propose to the Order 
relative to the Admission of Strangers, was 
sanctioned by the Speaker. When he 
moved a similar Amendment last Session, 
his proposed alteration was resisted by the 
right hon. Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
oecause from its wording it had reference 
to other parts of the House than the body 
of the House. His present Amendment, 
however, had been drawn up in strict ac- 
cordance with the views of the hon. Gen- 
tleman opposite, and it fully met with the 
concurrence, as he had previously stated, of 
the Speaker. Under these circumstances 
it would be unnecessary for him to trouble 
the House, and he would simply move the 
following :— 

“ That the Sergeant-at-Arms attending this 
House do, from time to time, take into his 
custody any Stranger whom he may see, or 
who may be reported to him to be, in any part 
of the House or Gallery appropriated to the 
Members of this House, and also any Stranger 
who, having been admitted into any other part 
of the House or Gallery, shall misconduct him- 
self, or shall not withdraw when Strangers are 
directed to withdraw, while the House or any 
Committee of the whole House is sitting, and 
that no person so taken into custody be dis- 
charged out of custody without the Special 
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Order of the House. That no Member of this 
House do presume to bring any Stranger into 
any part of the Elouse or Gallery appropriated 
to the Members of this House while the House 
or a Committee of the whole House is sit- 
ting. That the above Resolutions be Standing 
Orders.” 


Sir R. H. Inglis wished to put a ques- 
tion to the Speaker, bearing upon the ex- 
clusion of strangers. Hitherto it had only 
been necessary for an hon. Member to ob- 
serve that strangers were present, and the 
Speaker immediately requested their with- 
drawal, without the question being put, as 
in other instances, to the Vote of the 
House. Now he wished to be informed 
whether, looking at the construction of one 
of the Sessional Orders, it was not neces- 
sary that the question should be decided by 
a majority, and not absolutely by an indi- 
vidual Member. Ought not a debate and 
a division to take place on the question ? 

Mr. Speaker said, that when the hon. 
and learned Gentleman consulted him about 
the Amendment, he told him there could 
be no objection to it, as it made the Reso- 
lution more in conformity with the prac- 
tice of the House. With respect to the 
question of the hon. Baronet, the right 
which was referred to, and possessed by 
individual Members, of having the Gallery 
cleared upon mentioning that strangers 
were present, did not depend upon the 
Sessional Orders. It was an inherent right 
arising out of the ancient usage and prac- 
tice of the House, and analogous to the 
right also enjoyed by Members of calling 
the attention of the Chair to the absence of 
forty Members, upon which the Speaker is 
required to see whether that number of 
Members are present, and if such is not 
the case, to adjourn the House. 

Resolution as amended agreed to. 


Private Committees — Ratways — 
Boarp or Trape.] Mr. Wallace begged 
to call the attention of the House, espe- 
cially of those Members belonging to the 
Committees of Selection, to the waste of 
time and money which the present arrange- 
ments of Private Committees involved. 
He mentioned last Session that, in the in- 
stance of one Railway Bill, the expense 
had reached the enormous amount of 
100,000/. He trusted the present Session 
would not pass without some effectual ar- 
rangement being made on the subject. He 
was far from impeaching the conduct of 
Members on those Committees, who be- 
stowed the greatest pains and labour in en- 
deavouring to keep them in a serviceable 
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condition; but they had it not in their 
power to do that which they so much de- 
sired. Last Session he called the attention 
of the House to two Private Bills, which 
were introduced in March, and not passed 
until August. He thought it would be 
wise of the House to come to some arrange- 
ment by which it should be directed, that 
Private Bills should remain but a certain 
time in the House. He was convinced 
that it would be greatly for the convenience 
of Members if counsel were excluded from 
the:e Committees, and the examination of 
witnesses carried on by the Parliamentary 
agents. He thought also that fees should 
be given up. If encouraged by hon. Mem- 
bers, he would move for a Committee to 
inquire first, whether fees could not be 
abolished, and next, whether the dilatory 
proceedings of such Committees cannot be 
shortened. 

Mr. Ewart begged to ask a question of 
the right hon. Baronet. He had endea- 
voured on all occasions, whilst performing 
his duties as a Member of that House, to 
act free from bias, and independently of his 
interests. The House would remember 
that in the course of last Session the usual 
mode of proceeding with respect to Railway 
Bills had been superseded by the appoint- 
ment of a Select Committee, formed of 
Members not interested in the competing 
lines. The utility of this proceeding had 
been fully established by the Parliamentary 
agents interested in the Bills. He hoped 
the Government was prepared to take up 
this subject, and he wished to know from 
the right hon. Baronet whether he was 
disposed to relieve him from the responsi- 
bility of bringing forward the Motion rela- 
tive to it of which he had given notice, as, 
if not, he should feel it to be his duty to 
proceed with it. 

Sir R. Peel was not prepared to relieve 
the hon. Member from the duty which he 
had imposed upon himself; it was very 
difficult to determine what was the extent 
of the indirect interest of constituencies in 
Railway Bills, and he should be exceed- 
ingly sorry to see the disqualification now 
enforced on Members with respect to local 
interests extended to this class of Parlia- 
mentary business. He was not prepared 
to make any announcement on the subject. 
His private opinion on the question was 
already known, but he must abstain from 
expressing any public opinion on the matter, 
as the Motion of the hon. Member for the 
following day would afford an opportunity 
for discussion. With respect to the obser- 
vations of the hon. Member for Greenock, 
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it must be obvious how great the difficulty 
was of controlling counsel in the length or 
duration of their addresses before Parlia. 
mentary Committees. The practice cer. 
tainly very greatly enhanced the expenses 
attendant on the private Bills thus argued, 
if they did not, indeed, chiefly arise from 
that source. Upwards of 75,000/. had 
been expended in carrying a Railway Bill 
through the Committee after the Second 
Reading, when it failed ; the Bill in ques. 
tion was the Rugby and Stafford ; his ad- 
vice on the subject, which was to pass the 
Bill, had not been taken ; it was the inten- 
tion, he believed, of the parties to bring it 
again before the House. 

Viscount Howick said: I certainly have 
had it in my intention to bring forward a 
proposition with a view to enlarge the time 
for receiving Petitions on Private Bills, 
more especially with respect to Railway 
Bills; and the ground on which this sug- 
gestion is justifiable in my apprehension is 
the extreme inconvenience and the great 
injustice which will be suffered, and which 
has been already entailed upon parties to 
railway projects, by submitting all such 
schemes to the preliminary ordeal of an 
examination and a judgment on the part of 
the Railway Committee of the Board of 
Trade. The House is aware that a great 
many decisions upon projected lines have 
been already pronounced by the Railway 
Committee, and that some of their decisions 
are still unknown. But, with respect to 
those lines which are already judged upon, 
and the decisions made public, 1 must ob- 
serve, that the House and the public are 
left in complete ignorance of the grounds 
upon which the officers of the Board of 
Trade have pronounced their decisions. It 
would, therefore, be manifestly unjust to 
call upon those parties whose intended lines 
have been rejected by the Railway Com- 
mittee of the Board of Trade, to decide at 
once whether or not they will abandon their 
projects; and it is for that most obvious 
reason I am desirous of enlarging the time 
for the presentation of their Petitions to this 
House. If we proceed at once to adopt the 
Resolution which is before the House, we 
must of necessity compel those parties 
whose projects have not met with the sanc- 
tion, and consequently will not have the 
recommendation of the Board of Trade, to 
incur in their present state of ignorance as 
to the grounds of thedecision that has been 
pronounced, all the preliminary steps which 
compliance with the Standing Order would 
impose, and consequently subject them to 
the heavy expenses attendant thereon, such 
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as printing, soliciting, and preparing the 
Bill and Petition ; or else we shall, on the 
other hand, put them out of every possi- 
bility of appearing at all, by abandoning 
their Petition. It is not competent for the 

rties who are thus situated to come to 
either of these decisions at present ; for if 
the reasons which have guided the Railway 
Committee of the Board of Trade in coming 
to their determination are found, when they 
are known, to be good and sufficient, and 
felt to be so by those whose projects are 
thus adversely regarded, those parties will 
at unce deem their rejection justified, and 
will not throw any more money away upon 
their schemes. But it may also happen 
that neither the decisions to which refer, 
nor the reasons upon which they are ground- 
ed, will be satisfactory or conclusive to those 
whose projected lines are thus reyected; and 
they may, therefore, feel themselves justi- 
fied, before they abandon their Bill, to call 
upon the House to reconsider the subject, 
with express regard to the Report of the 
Railway Bovard itself. I urge this consi- 
deration upon the attention of hon. Mem- 
bers, because I presume that neither the 
House nor the Government intend it to be 
understood that the decision of the Railway 
Committee of the Board of Trade is to be 
final. I have looked upon the subject in 
this point of view, and I have so treated it 
in my argument, because J find it laid 
down in one of the Reports which were 
presented to Parliament in the course of 
last Session from the Railway Committee 
(the fifth Report I believe), that this Com- 
mittee of the Board of Trade is not to be 


constituted an authority to decide, but mere- | 


ly one to investigate the various elements 
upon which the projected lines submitted 
to them are based, to report upon those 
subjects, and to afford thereby some guid- 
ance to Parliament in forming its decisions 
upon these most important matters. Such 
is the substance of the recommendation 
which was made by the Committee on 
Railways in the Report to which | have 
referred ; and the right hon. Gentleman 
the late President of the Board of Trade, 
in bringing the subject forward, and in 
suggesting to the House the expediency of 
adopting that recommendation, did so, ex- 
pressly declaring at the same time that it 
was not done with a view to clothe the 
officers of the Board of Trade with any 
authority in the matter, but simply an order 
that their previous examinations of these 
various projects might afford some aid to 
the House in arriving at a just and proper 
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decision respecting them. In coming to « 
determination upon these matters, we 
agreed, during the last Session, to refer 
the Report of the railway oflicers of the 
Board of Trade on any railway project to 
the Committee on the Bill. What could 
have been the view of the House in coming 
to this arrangement last year, but that which 
I have just pointed out? I trust and hope 
that view will not be lost sight of, and that 
the Report of the Board of Trade will be 
simply regarded in the light of an elucidation 
of, and not a decision upon, the question. 
But, from what I see going on out of doors, I 
must confess I argue that there is a degree of 
authority attributed to the decisions of the 
Board of Trade, to which I deem it neces- 
sary to call the attention of the House. No 
man in this House is more alive than my- 
self to the imperative necessity that exists 
for introducing some change into our sys- 
tem of legislation respecting Private Bills. 
A reform in that branch of Parliamentary 
proceedings is, in my opinion, most loudly 
called for. I therefore highly approted of 
the Resolutions which were brovght for- 
ward during the last Session respecting 
railways, and which were adopted at the 
suggestion of the right hon. Gentleman 
who then held the office of President of the 
Board of Trade. I think, likewise, that 
the preliminary examination before a Com- 
mittee of that Board of a railway scheme, 
is a proceeding calculated to afford most 
valuable assistance to the House in cases 
where large and conflicting interests are in- 
volved. If, therefore, this preliminary pro- 
ceeding be confined to the simple offer of 
advice and information, the Railway Com- 
| mitee of the Board of Trade will, I believe, 
| be found a most valuable assistance to the 
| House. But if, instead of being regarded 
| in the light of advice and information, the 
Report of that Committee is to be accepted 
as an authority, and its decisions upon the 
various lines examined by its members are 
to be held to be conclusive as to the re- 
| jection or the inadmissibility of a Railway 
Bill—then, I say, that this is a most enor- 
mous power, and one which the Board of 
Trade is not the fitting or appropriate tri- 
bunal to wield. Is the House, let me ask, 
aware of the vast amount of the interests 
which are invoJved in these various con- 
flicting projects? Let me give one instance 
in order to show the extent to which they 
have gone. There is one scheme, the 
| London and York line, which has 60,000 
shares. Those who deal in these specula- 
tions bave made bargains at 20/. premium 
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for each share, conditionally that the Board 
of Trade favours the line—that is to say, 
if the Report of the Committee of that Board 
is conclusive in favour of the particular 
railway in question, that circumstance 
alone will add 20/. to the value of each of 
the 60,000 shares, by which means the 
determination come to by the officers of 
an inferior department of the Govern- 
ment will have the effect of transferring 
at once the sum of 1,200,000/. from the 
pockets of one part of the community to 
those of another. The decision of the 
Railway Board will either give that addi- 
tional value to those shares, or it will re- 
duce their value to less than nothing. Now, 
is a power so enormous as this to be granted 
in such a manner? 1 do not wish it to be 
supposed that I find any fault or have any 
reason to blame those who exercise this 
power for the manner in which they per- 
form their duties; but, regarding it asa 
tribunal for the consideration of subjects 
involving so large an amount, and such a 
variety of conflicting interests, I say that 
this is not a power to be thus confided. 1 
have shown the House one case wherein 
the sum of 1,200,000/. depends upon the 
fiat of the Railway Board, but this is 
only a single instance out of numerous 
others involving equally magnitudinous in- 
terests; and if the decisions of that Board 
are to be regarded as authoritative, its 
Members will have disposed of millions, in 
comparison with which the sums adjudi- 
cated upon by the Lord Chancellor and the 
other judicial authorities in Westminster 
Hall are totally insignificant. Now, I ask 
again, is a body of officers constituted in 
such a manner as the Railway Committee 
of the Board of Trade, competent or war- 
ranted to assume such high and responsible 
functions? How has that Board been 
formed? The noble Vice-President of the 
Board of Trade is its chief; and to assist 
him there are four Gentlemen, not one of 
whom scarcely ranks higher than a chief 
clerk of a department; one of these Gen- 
tlemen was promoted, I believe, from the 
post of private Secretary to the right hon. 
Baronet opposite. The constitution of this 
Committee is such as to make its decisions 
unsatisfactory, if they are to be accepted as 
final. I can speak of the proceedings in 
this respect as of my own individual know- 
ledge, having been personally concerned in 
one of the railways reported upon by the 
Railway Board, and consequently having 
vecome acquainted with the course pursued. 
The promoters of a railway send in a short 
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statement of its extent and direction, and 
in due time the plan and the necessary de. 
tails are furnished to the authorities at the 
Board of Trade. When the promoters of 
the line to which I refer had done this, 
they thought that the case of their oppo- 
nents would be made known tothem. This 
had been kept a profound secret until the 
30th of November, when it was lodged 
with the Clerk of the Peace for the county, 
according to the regulations; and after that 
they thought that they would have been 
informed of the case of the opposite side, 
and that thus learning the nature of 
their opponents’ allegations, they would 
have been enabled to answer and 
refute them. The time, however, passed 
over—the meeting of Parliament was near, 
and we began to think our scheme would 
be pronounced upon, without our having an 
opportunity of learning the case of our op- 
ponents. I consequently applied to the 
Board of Trade for a hearing on behalf of 
the promoters of this line. I was received 
by the right hon. Gentleman with that 
courtesy which distinguishes him. We 
went there knowing nothing of our oppo- 
nents, save the plans and details which in 
common with ourselves they had sent in. 
Their arguments in favour of their project, 
their objections to ours, we were totally 
ignorant of. We stated our case in the 
interview which ensued, which was limited 
to half an hour’s duration, and we detailed 
the reasons which we hoped would have 
induced the Board of Trade to give our 
line the preference. In the course of the 
conversation which took place, one gentle- 
man observed, that he had expected we 
should have been called upon to reply 
to the arguments and objections of our 
opponents. To this observation the right 
hon. Gentleman, the President of the Board 
of Trade, replied, “that the point was of 
no importance whatever, inasmuch as it 
was physically impossible for the Railway 
Board to listen to the comments and argu- 
ments of conflicting parties.” That obser- 
vation, I admit, was perfectly true. It 
would have been physically impossible to 
have heard the conflicting parties. It was 
equally so for the Board to scrutinize closely 
and minutely the plans laid before them, or 
to ascertain with any degree of accuracy 
whether the estimates were well founded, 
and which of the conflicting projects was 
best adapted to the economy and the other 
wants of the district through which it 
passed. Such being the case, I entertain 
no objection whatever to the course which 
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I have described as pursued with reference 
to railways by the Board of Trade, pro- 
vided the Report from that Department is 
merely to be regarded in the light of a 
document to be taken into consideration by 
the Committee of this House on the Bill. 
There is no doubt whatever that the Rail- 
way Board will be found to have had strong 
reasons for coming to the decisions which 
they have pronounced, and that parties 

ing before a Committee of this House on 
a Railway Bill which has been adversely 
pronounced upon by the Board of Trade, 
will do so at an imminent hazard of failing 
to make good their case. But to this risk 
I have not the slightest objection, nor do I 
see indeed how the officers of the Railway 
Department at the Board of Trade could act 
otherwise than they have done; neither have 
I any doubt that their Reports will be found 
to afford the most valuable assistance in 
guiding the decisions of the Committees on 
the various Bills. But if these Reports 
themselves are to be considered in the light 
of decisions, and as such to be conclusive 
and binding on the Committees of this 
House, why, then, I must say that in com- 
mon justice the conflicting parties ought to 
have been brought together, and their dif- 
ferent statements and arguments heard, 
whilst the facts were carefully sifted and 
examined by those whose duty it was to 
decide. If the House thinks that a new 
tribunal ought to be created for the purpose 
of adjudicating on these matters, other than 
itself it is competent for the House to act 
on that opinion; but if such a tribunal is 
constituted, let it consist of persons of a rank 
and station proportionate in dignity to the 
enormous amount of property upon which 
they are called upon to decide, an amount far 
exceeding, as I have shown, the sums adju- 
dicated upon by the highest tribunals in 
Westminster Hall. The fact being as I 
have stated, let the rank and station of the 
persons constituting this tribunal be equal 
to those of the authorities in the Courts of 
Law. There is likewise another question 
to be considered with reference to this 
subject. In the ordinary course of life, a 
case involving the right to a basket of 
oranges or apples is not judicially disposed 
of, except under circumstances of the utmost 
publicity. I say that this practice is of 


the greatest use, and that it will never do 
to have recourse to secrecy, or to pronounce 
upon questions such as those to which I am 
referring, in the absence of the parties in- 
terested hearing them state their conflicting 
views in each other’s presence. 


I say, if 
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you sanction such a course as this, you will 
open a door to corruption and jobbing of 
the grossest and rankest nature. And I say 
further, that these objections do apply 
stringently to the system pursued by the 
Railway Board with respect to the railway 
projects, if their decisions are, though not 
nominally, to be held as really conclusive. 
I say again, that vou will act in this man- 
ner if you decide that these decisions are to 
be final as rejecting the projects pronounced 
against. We know by experience how 
constantly matters such as these are made 
the subject of solicitation and private influ- 
ence amongst Members of this House. 
Now, I must remind you that if you are to 
reject these projects on the Reports of the 
Board of Trade, that rejection will be bind- 
ing and final, because no one in this House 
would resist such a decision if the Govern- 
ment thinks fit to support its officers at the 
Railway Board. We shall thus establish 
a system by which the Board of Trade will 
be sheltered by the House from the respon- 
sibility which attaches to its conduct, and 
there will be some danger of a party spirit 
being infused into such questions, which, in 
addition to the practice of private solicita- 
tion amongst Members of the House, will 
complicate and render the question a most 
difficult one to deal with. I do not, in 
thus expressing my sentiments, mean to 
impute to Her Majesty’s Government, any 
more than I should, were my noble Friends 
near me sitting on the other side of the 
House, charge them with any desire to job 
or to confer favours on their political sup- 
porters by the means I have indicated ; but 
I do say this, and I cannot too emphatically 
express my opinion, that the system at pre- 
sent in operation is full of objections and of 
suspicions, and it goes far to violate and to 
abolish that wholesome rule of official 
decorum which ordains that the person 
who is at the head of Her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment shall take as small a share in 
the regulation and transaction of the 
private business of this House as 

sible. We know how honourable it is 
to the character of this country, whether 
we look at one side of the House or the 
other, that the statesmen of England have 
ever stood above the suspicion of jobbing. I 
attribute much of this to the wholesome 
rule we have adopted, that Her Majesty’s 
Government should abstain from interfer- 
ing with questions of private legislation — 
with those questions in which a great 
amount of money is involved. I should 
deprecate any breaking of this wholesome 
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rule. The conclusion which I would draw 
from what I have stated is, that the deci- 
sions of the Board of Trade ought not to 
be considered as final, and that the Railway 
Bills, which have been unfavourably re- 
ported on by the Board of Trade, ought not 
on that account to be rejected on the Second 
Reading. What I contend for is, that until 
you make a change in your system—until 
you establish some tribunal capable of deal- 
ing with these great interests—until you 
re-cast the existing arrangements, if you 
believe such a change to be necessary, con- 
flicting Railway Bills, notwithstanding the 
Report of the Board of Trade, shall be 
submitted to the scrutiny of a Committee of 
this House. What are the words of the 
Resolution of last year ? 

“That in the case of Railway Bills, if any 
report made under the authority of the Board 
of Trade upon any Bill or the objects thereof 
be laid before the House, such report shall be 
referred to the Committee on the Bill.” 


It is perfectly clear, when this Resolu- 
tion passed, it was the intention of the 
House that the Report of the Board of 
Trade should go before a Committee, there 
to be scrutinized and considered. If 
that be the arrangement which Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government intend to adopt, I 
have no complaint to make of the course 
which has been hitherto adopted by the 
Board of Trade, becatise, if this be so, 
those who are interested in railways of 
which the Board of Trade have disapproved, 
will have an opportunity of considering the 
Report, and the reasons on which it is 
founded ; they will have an opportunity of 
considering the statements on the other side 
which will be submitted to the Committee 
in the face of day, before which tribunal 
they will be able to have these matters | 
scrutinized. I hope to learn that this is the 
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tem be continued. I, therefore, hope that 
Her Majesty’s Government will not cop. 
clude that we are to be ruled exclusively by 
the decisions of the Board of Trade; byt 
that these decisions will be considered ag 
the exposition by unprejudiced parties of 
their reasons for preferring some lines and 
rejecting others. If the question be 
treated, if the whole subject be fairly con. 
sidered before the Committee, all parties 
will be satisfied, but not otherwise. And, 
this, Sir, brings me back to the point from 
which I started, and to the proposal | 
haveto make. If the House should agree 
in my opinions, —if Her Majesty’s Go. 
vernment and the House should approve of 
the views which | have taken,—I am sure 
they will follow me in the course which | 
propose, and allow some further interval of 
time to enable the promoters of railways to 
consider whether they will persevere with 
their measures in spite of the unfavourable 
Report of the Board of Trade. I will 
frankly state, Sir, that I am interested in a 
project which has been unfavourably re- 
ported on by the Board of Trade. 1 do not 
contest the judgment of that Board. Till 
I know the grounds on which that judg. 
ment is founded, I am not in a situation to 
do so. All | can say is, that I, and those 
with whom | acted, believed that the pub- 
lic interests would be best promoted by the 
railroad we supported, as it could be exe- 
cuted at a smaller expense, and afforded 
greater facilities to the public, and that it 
was, in my own opinion, the better of the 
two ; but Iam free to admit that we are 
not always fit judges in our own cases,— 
every man has a partiality for his own bant- 
ling ; and all I ask is, that we should not 
be called upon to proceed with, or to aban- 
don, our Bill till we know on what the 
decision of the Board of Trade is founded. 





course intended to be adopted by Her Ma- 

jesty’s Government. I cannot help feeling | 
great anxiety on the subject, because no one | 
can have watched these proceedings with- | 
out seeing, whether it be well founded or | 
not, there is a notion abroad that these Re- 
ports are to be considered as conclusive and 
decisive ; and because also, on another 
point to which I will only gently allude, | 
already some of the inconveniences likely 
to arise from the Executive Government 
taking too much upon themselves with re- 
spect to private interests, are beginning to 
work. Whispers begin to circulate of an 
injurious kind, which I believe to be now 
unfounded, but of which I am convinced 
too much will be heard if the present sys- | 





If this time be not given, we must come 
to a decision at once: within a day or two 
we must incur the expense of presenting 
our Petition for the Bill, or allow that Bill 
to fall to the ground. If, however, you 
will give us time to consider the Report of 
the Board of Trade, I will tell you frankly 
what are our intentions. We mean to con- 
sider that Report fully and fairly, if we 
believe that the Board have taken a well- 
founded view of the case; if we believe 
thas they have come to a just and reason- 
able decision, we will proceed no further, 
we will submit to their decision, and we 
will retire from the contest. On the other 
hand, if we see nothing to alter our own 
opinions tbat our line is the better for the 
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ublic, and if we believe the Committee 
will take that view of the case, we shall 
then proceed. The railway with which j 
am concerned is comparatively unimpor- 
tant; the expense is very small, and the 
adverse scheme — the promoters having for- 
tunately adopted much of the scheme of 
their opponents—is not of greater mag- 
pitude. But there are other cases in which 
the lines are of great importance, and 
in which expenses to a great amount 
have been incurred. The question is 
whether you wiil allow all that ex- 

nse to be fruitlessly incurred, or whe 
ther you will allow an appeal from the 
Board of Trade to another and a different 
tribunal ; when all the reasons will be be- 
fore the Committee, who will be able to 
come to a conclusion, knowing the grounds 
on which the schemes have been hitherto 
condemned ? On these grounds it is that 
I ask the House to give an extension of 
time for the presentation of Petitions 
praying for the introduction of Railway 
Bills. I am aware, Sir, and you have 
kindly pointed out to me, that it is not by 
a mere alteration of the Sessional Order 
that this can now be done ; but we may in- 
troduce into the Sessional Order, providing 
for the presentation of a Petition for any Pri- 
vate Bill within twenty-one days an excep- 
tion in favour of railways, and then I will 
move a separate Resolution on another day 
altering the Standing Orders of the House. 
This is a course which I venture to re- 
commend to the House, and it is one which 
is, in my opinion, of very considerable im- 
portance, [ will, therefore, now move, as 
an Amendment, to introduce the words 
“ with the exception of Railway Bills,” and 
with respect to them, I would propose to 
limit the presentation of Petitions for Bills 
to a period within twenty one days from 
the Report affecting any Railway Com- 
pany being presented to the House. 

In answer to a question, 

Viscount Howick added, that he would 
propose to allow twenty-one days after the 
Report of the Board of Trade affecting 
any particular railway had been laid on the 
Table, within which it should be competent 
— particular Company to present its 

ill. 

Sir R. Peel; It is impossible not to feel 
that there is much force in the objections 
which have been urged by the noble Lord ; 
at any rate to the extent that the consi- 
deration of this Order should not be pro- 
ceeded with to-day. I believe that this 
Sessioual Order is only confirmatory of the 
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Standing Orders of this House, and that if 
we adhere to the Standing Orders we can 
make no alteration in the Sessional. The 
Standing Order requires that all Petitions 
for Private Bills shall be presented within 
twenty-one days of the first Friday after 
the meeting of Parliament, and the present 
Sessional Order only carries that into effect. 
At the same time I think this is a subject 
well worthy of the consideration of the 
House, and that there is sv much force in 
the observations of the noble Lord that we 
cannot now satisfactorily decide it. Whether 
it will be better to postpone this discussion 
or to withdraw the original Motion, I 
must leave to the decision of those better 
versed in the usages of Parliament than 
myself. I concur, however, with the noble 
Lord in the opinion that it will not be 
right this day to come to a determination. 

Mr. Hume said, that most important in- 
terests were involved in this question, and 
in the absence of the official Gentleman 
connected with this department, who was 
not then in the House, they would be le. 
gislating in thedark. The subject mooted 
by the noble Lord was most important. A 
belief existed that secrecy was not kept ; 
that others had an opportunity of knowing 
what was doing, and the Government were 
implicated because it was a department 
acting under Ministers. It would be better, 
therefore, to postpone the discussion. 

Sir R. Peel: Instead of hon. Members 
saying that whispers were about that the 
secrets were nut kept, it would be better 
to say explicitly what statements had been 
made, and to say what the allegation really 
was, than to make vague and not very in- 
telligible insinuations against public officers, 
which were not capable of contradiction. 

Viscount Howick was most anxious that 
what he had stated on this point should 
not be mistaken. What he had referred to 
was, what had appeared in the City Article 
of The'Times of that day, and, he believed, 
before also ; and in one or two other papers, 
where it was distinctly alleged that large 
purchases had been made in particular lines 
immediately previous to the Report of the 
Board of Trade being made public. He 
was convinced that these allegations were 
ill-founded, but it was an objectionable 
system, whether the reports were ill- 
founded or not, which enabled parties to 
set such statements abroad. 

Mr. Buck believed that, in addition to 
the lines rejected, there were others which 
were recommended to be postponed, in 
which the public were quite as much in the 
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same means of considering the Reports 
with respect to all the lines. 

Mr. V. Smith would not oppose the 
pstponemen! of the discussion ; but there 
was one question asked by the noble Lord 
which must have occurred for the consi- 
deration of the Government, and it was, 
whether it were the intention of the Go- 
vernment, when the Reports of the Board 
of Trade were laid before the House, to 
stand by them as Government measures? 
This point must have engaged the atten- 
tion of Her Majesty’s Government, and he 
wished to know whether the House would 
have to decide these matters with the 
weight of the Government authority used 
on one side or the other? He wished for a 
reply to this question, and thought the 
noble Lord had usefully and wisely brought 
it before the House. 

Sir R. Peel: The House would no 
doubt recollect that the interference of Go- 
vernment arose from the strong recommen- 
dations of the Select Committee on rail- 
roads ; on that Report the Committee were 
the organ of the House—the Report which 
was adopted by the House strongly recom- 
mended the assistance of the Government 
to assist the House. In consequence of 
that Report his right hon. Friend the late 
President of the Board of Trade did under- 
take the question, greatly to the credit of 
himself, and did devote much of his time 
and attention to the subject. He certainly 
had never understood that there would 
devolve upon the Board of Trade any abso- 
lute power. In the Report of the Com- 
mittee they said, 

“Tt is the opinion of the Committee that 
such Reports should on no account be re- 
garded in any other light than as intended to 
afford to Parliament—firstly, additional aid in 
the elucidation of the facts by the testimony 
of witnesses competent by knowledge, habit, 
and opportunity, and officially responsible ;— 
and—secondly, recommendations founded on 
such elucidation.” 


In his (Sir R. Peel’s) opinion, the weight 
of the opinion of the Board of Trade would 
depend upon the conclusiveness of the rea- 
sons they advanced. The question, he 
fairly owned, had never come under his 
consideration ; but to any course which in- 
volved the Government, as a Government, 
in matters of private legislation he would 
object. If the conclusions of the Board of 


Trade were so strong that they would meet 
with universal assent, he did not say that 
the House should not adopt them ; but, in 
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general, it must tend to raise the character 
of public men in this country if they 
abstained from interfering with Private 
Bills, but should allow them to be debated 
without its being thought that they re 
ceived the influence of the Government, 
The House would not expect him then to 
state anything more than a general rule; 
he did not say that the rule should be ab. 
solute in every case but he hoped that 
the Government would maintain a neutral. 
ity which was most fair towards indivi. 
duals and most consonant with the charac- 
ter of the Government itself. 

Viscount Howick quite concurred in the 
propriety of adjourning the discussion, and 
thought the right hon. Baronet had said 
that he substantially concurred in the rea- 
sonableness of giving time for the presen. 
tation of Railway Petitions. 


County i Mr. Hume begged 
to ask the Home Secretary, whether, as 
there was no notice taken of the subject 
in the Speech from the Throne, it was the 
intention of the Government to introduce 
a measure respecting County Courts? The 
measure of lust Session had been post- 
poned from the pressure of business. He 
wished to know whether it was the inten- 
tion of the Government to proceed with 
this Bill. 

Sir J. Graham said he had had the ho- 
nour of the charge of that Bill last Session, 
but taking into consideration the immense 
changes which had been made in the law 
of debtor and creditor, and that imprison- 
ment for debt had been abolished, he could 
not undertake, in the present Session, to 
introduce a Bill to regulate the County 
Courts. 


Law or Serriement.] Sir G. Grey 
observed, that towards the close of the last 
Session, the right hon. Baronet had intro- 
duced a Bill for the alteration of the Law 
of Settlement. He wished to know whe- 
ther it was the intention of the right hon. 
Baronet to re-introduce the measure this 
Session, and if so, whether it would be 


substantially the same as the Bill of last 
Session ? 


Sir J. Graham answered that when he 


introduced the Bill at the close of the last 
Session, he did so under the idea that many 
and very valuable suggestions would be 
made to the Government, and the hope he 
had then entertained had not been disap- 
pointed, as he had received a variety of 
useful suggestions, which he should think 
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it his duty to introduce, as they embraced 
yery important alterations in the law. He 
would, therefore, take an early opportunity 
of re-introducing the Bill. He would state 
the alterations in detail, and if the House 
should allow him to introduce the Bill, he 
should allow time between its introduction 
and the taking any further stage, so that 
the opinion of the country should be taken 
on the subject. With this object in view 
he begged to give notice that it was his 
intention to ask for leave to bring in a Bill 
to alter and amend the Law of Settlement. 


Harsours or Rervez.] Mr. Rice 
asked the right hon. Baronet the Secretary 
for the Home Department, when it would 
be the pleasure of Her Majesty’s Govern. 
ment to lay upon the Table the Report of 
the Commissioners appointed last Session 
to inquire as to the several harbours of 
the south and south-east coast, with a view 
to the formation of harbours of refuge? 
That Report, he might observe, had been 
generally circulated by the public press, 
whilst it had not been presented to the 
House. He wished also to ask, whether 
Her Majesty’s Government proposed to 
take any steps with regard to the recom- 
mendations of that Report ? 

Sir J. Graham deeply regretted that re- 
ports confidentially received by the Govern- 
ment did, by some means, obtain publicity in 
the newspapers. The report in question had 
occupied the attention of the Government. 
The distinguished officers and others com- 
posing the Commission had made certain 
recommendations worthy of consideration, 
and they had proposed the construction of 
more than one harbour of refuge. There 
were, however, important considerations 
connected with the expense. The cost of 
the harbour of Dover alone was estimated 
at 2,500,000/. He thought it was of great 
importance to improve the harbour of Ho- 
lyhead, so as to facilitate communication 
with the other part of the United King- 
dom. Government had not yet come toa 
decision regarding the recommendations of 
the Report. The Commissioners had thus 
classed the importance of the harbours. 
Dover they had placed first, Portland next, 
and Seaford third. With respect to Dover 
they had suggested experiments upon the 
matter held in suspension in the sea, and 
depositing in the bay, with a view of de- 
terminiug whether the harbour was not 
likely to be stopped up. He was not pre- 
pared to recommend that the sum of from 
two to three millions should be lightly and 
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inconsiderately expended. The Report had 
been referred to the Lords of the Admi- 
ralty, and the importance of the subject, 
and the weight the Report derived from 
the character of the Commissioners, he 
fully acknowledged. 


Her Majesty's Speech. 


Appress 1n Answer To Her Ma- 
sesty’s Speecu.] The Report of the 
Committee having been brought up, 

Mr. Hume said, that although he had no 
objection to the substance of the Address, 
yet he could not allow it to pass without 
making some observations. Whilst congra- 
tulations were offered on the prosperous 
state of the finances of the country, no hope 
was held out of any relief being afforded 
to the people—an increase of our Naval 
Establishment was adverted to, but no hope 
held out of any corresponding reduction in 
other establishments to meet that increase 
of expenditure; no hope respecting the 
Army being reduced; no notice taken 
whether anything would be done in re- 
gard to the Customs or the Excise depart- 
ments, in which the whole community 
were of opinion great changes should be 
made. The right hon. Baronet had taken 
upon himself the task of regulating the 
principles on which our commerce was to 
be founded, and he had adopted those prin- 
ciples partially ; but he (Mr. Hume) had 
hoped that the House would have received 
an intimation from him that he was about 
to relieve our commercial interest from the 
troublesome charges to which it was sub- 
jected, and that he would remove from the 
list five or six hundred excisable articles 
when he could not produce one-half the 
amount of revenue which was paid for the 
salaries of the clerks engaged in this de- 
partment. He was free to say that the 
Speech contained very little. The first 
three paragraphs were complimentary, the 
next adverted to increased expenditure, 
then the Income Tax, and all the rest was 
nothing. If, however, the right hon. 
Baronet would say he would reduce other 
taxes, he should have his support. Let 
the right hon. Baronet reduce the indirect 
taxation which fell so heavily upon the 
humbler classes. The present taxation of 
the country amounted to 55.000,000/., 
which was too much. The right hon. 
Gentleman stated last night that a party 
attack had been made upon him on account 
of his proceedings in respect to affairs at 
Tahiti; he was not one of the party ; on 
the contrary, he thought the conduct of 
Her Majesty’s Government was such as 
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deserved the thanks of the country, for 
their firmness in adhering to their de- 
mands, in maintaining the honour of the 
British Flag ; and for the manner in which 
they had settled the matter amicably. He 
believed their conduct had tended to re- 
move those prejudices which former acts 
had created in the minds of many of the 
French people ; and had tended, moreover, 
to promote that good understanding on 
which alone depended the maintenance of 
peace between the two countries; and 
peace was the only object to be sought for. 
He heard the Speech of the hon. Mover 
with pleasure, because he admired the mo- 
deration of his views. At the same time, 
he wondered how some hon. Gentlemen 


could allude to the visit of the Emperor of | 


Russia, and entertain the hope that his 
Majesty would reduce the duties on im- 
ports into his kingdom, until we were in 
a condition to set an example to the whole 
world. Let us amend our Commercial 
Code and Customs Duties, and other nations 
would soon follow our lead. 

Mr. Williams commented on three points 
contained in the Address. The first para- 
graph adverted to the improved condition 
of the country. That improved condition 
he admitted in the manufacturing districts, 
and many men had been taken into em- 
ployment ; but the Speech made no men- 
tion of the distress of those who were 
millions in number, namely, the agri- 
cultural classes. With reference to them 
there were indications in the country which 
called for the most serious attention of the 
Government. Witness the incendiary fires, 
which were an unhappy exemplification of 
the existence of utter distress. The Speech 
ought to have made some allusion to the 
condition of these men, from whom the 
value of the estates of hon, Gentlemen and 
others was derived. Next, as to the finan- 
cial condition of the country, he denied it 
was sO prosperous as it was represented. 
The expenditure of the country was much 
too great. The hon. Member for Hun- 
tingdon, in seconding the Address, said 
that the revenue last year exceeded the 
expenditure by the sum of 3,300,000l. 
The revenue in 1837 was 2,100,000/. be- 
yond the expenditure, so that there was 
now only an excess of 1,200,000/. over the 
year 1837, with an addition of 8,000,000/. 
of taxation. What then became of the 
economical management of the finances of 
the country? This was a state of things 
which ought not to endure, and which 
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late Government were brought into diff. 
culties by becoming entangled with the 
disturbances in Canada, and the war jp 
China, and their difficulties were further 
increased by the ruinous export of bullion 
caused by the state of the Corn Laws. At 
the present moment the difficulties which 
embarrassed the late Government no longer 
existed, for the disturbances in Canada, 
and the war in China, had been settled, 
The country during the last year enjoyed 
a very extraordinary degree of prosperity, 
and there was no occasion for such a large 
expenditure as was now kept up, compared 
with the year which he had just named. 

Mr. S, Crawford wished to call the at. 
tention of Her Majesty’s Government to 
that paragraph in the Address which 
thanked Her Majesty for the Report of 
the Commission appointed to inquire into 
the law and practice with respect to the 
Occupation of Land in Ireland. He hoped 
that Her Mayesty’s Government would 
give some intimation of their intention to 
introduce a measure on this subject. He 
never knew Treland in a more disturbed 
state than at present. Murders and assas. 
sinations prevailed to an awful extent in 
one or two districts of that unhappy coun- 
try; and it would be quite impossible to 
repress such lawless violence without mak- 
ing some just regulation with regard to 
the law of Landlord and Tenant. He 
trusted that the Session would not be al- 
lowed to pass over without the introduction 
of some such measure as would satisfy the 
people that they would experience the 
protection of the law in this respect. The 
Address adverted to the loyalty of the 
people. He concurred in that declaration; 
but at the same time he must express his 
belief that a spirit of dormant discontent 
existed among the labouring population 
with regard to the Poor-law, and the 
consequences of that measure. The people 
were deeply discontented on that subject. 
That law had had the effect of cancelling 
the right of the labouring men to claim 
from the land and the property of England 
their labour and sustenance; and it had 
given the poor man nothing in return for 
what it had taken from him. Such a state 
of things could not continue without pro- 
ducing a greater degree of discontent than 
that which unfortunately at present existed. 

Mr. Wallace, although offering no op- 
position to the Address, wished to guard 
himself against being supposed to acquiesce 
in the continuance of the Income Tax. 





could not be permitted to endure. The 


Sir R. Peel said, that nothing could be 
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more cautiously worded than the Address, 
for it bound no one in any matter what- 
ever. It only suggested certain things, 
and was not meant by Her Majesty’s Go- 
yernment to commit any one upon that 
subject. Nothing could be more un- 
just than to do so; and he never should 
hold an acquiescence in the present Address 
to bind any hon. Gentleman to vote for 
the continuance of the Income Tax. 

Mr. Wakley said, that the improved dis- 
cipline on the other side showed pretty 
clearly what the result of the consideration 
of the Income Tax would be. A Property 
Tax met with general approval in this 
country; he believed it would be impos- 
sible to propose a more popular tax ; but 
the right hon. Baronet would find that a 
tax upon incomes derived from trades and 
professions, would not receive the consent 
of a large portion of the community. It 
was thought that if a sliding-scale was 
applicable to any description of taxation, it 
was never more so than to real property as 
distinguished from professions and trades. 
However, the operation upon the public 
mind would be chiefly regulated by the 
proposals that might be made with respect 
to the other taxes. If those taxes which 
interfered with trade and commerce, in- 
jured the labourer, and pressed upon the 
necessaries of life, were removed, he then 
thought that even the present tax upon 
income would be borne without a murmur 
or complaint. It had been inferred that 
there was no distress among the masses of 
the people of this country ; but among the 
unskilled labourers there was an amount of 
suffering which Members of that House 
little knew of. It was impossible to paint 
a picture of the calamities and sufferings 
endured by that class in such colours as 
the reality required. He hoped that when 
the right hon. Baronet brought in his 
alteration of the Law of Settlement, some 
means would be taken to alleviate their 
condition. The Speech from the Throne 
contained very little, but perhaps there was 
the more to hope for on that account. 
Already several measures, of which no 
mention was made in the Speech, had been 
announced by Members of the Government, 
and amongst others, that to which the 
right hon. Baronet had lately alluded. He 
should be glad to hear of an intention to 
abolish the Law of Settlement. The horrors 
suffered by the poor under the operation of 
that iniquitous law defied the power of 
language adequately to describe. This 
was the common practice :—A labourer who 
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has gone to a distance from his own home, 
has married, and reared a family, and dies. 
His wife makes an application for relief: 
what is the answer? “ Well, we will give 
you a loaf or two of bread, or a shilling or 
two, but if you come again, we shall give 
you an order for you to be received into 
the union workhouse, and when the proper 
time has expired we shall pass you home.” 
* Home !” says the poor creature ; “ what 
home?” ‘ Your husband’s settlement,” 
replies the relieving officer. ‘* Why,” says 
the suffering woman, “‘ my husband came 
from his parish twenty years since—I have 
never seen any of his relatives—I know of 
no one who resides in the town—I have 
no friend or relative of my own there. 
The relieving officer replies, “ We cannot 
help that ; we must act in accordance to 
the law; and if you apply again we shall 
pass you to your husband’s settlement.” 
Does she apply again >—No; she suffers 
all the miseries of starvation rather than be 
removed to a place where she would be 
unknown; nay, I have myself seen a 
mother suffering her offspring to die of 
want rather than submit to the lot held 
out to her. I believe that it is the wish 
and desire of the right hon. Baronet (Sir 
James Graham) to remedy this crying evil. 
I believe that the Bill introduced by the 
right hon. Baronet last Session would go a 
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considerable way in doing so; and | do 
hope that during the present Session he will 
mature a Bill on the subject in a bold and 


masterly spirit. There is no intimation in 
Her Majesty’s Speech with regard to the 
Poor Law. That question is a painful 
one ; it is still unsettled ; and it is impos- 
sible that that law, as it now stands, can 
much longer remain in force in this country. 
As one fact is worth a thousand hypotheses, 
I will state to the right hon. Baronet a cir- 
cumstance which fell under my own obser- 
vation on Saturday last. It is not, unfor- 
tunately, unique: it is too general. A 
labouring man of gvod character, and who 
was only twenty-six years of age, died in a 
state of great misery and destitution in the 
parish of Isleworth, in this county. He 
had been living with his wife six weeks 
before, in the parish of Iver, in Bucking- 
hamshire. It appears that he and his wife, 
being both very ill, were obliged to apply 
for relief, and a small expense of some 25s. 
or 26s. was incurred for their maintenance 
during a period of nearly three weeks ; but 
just before three weeks expired, finding 
they were to be passed to Isleworth, they 
went to Ruislip, and by the aid of friends 
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procured an apartment where the furniture 
—for 1 myself saw it—was not worth 2s. 
Well, Sir, the parochial authorities came 
over from Iver, and took the man and his 
wife—both suffering under illness— and 
carted them to the village of Isleworth, 
and when there they put them down and 
said to the relieving officer, “Here are 
these parties, we have brought them home 
to you.” The poor man being ill and out 
of work, and his wife also ill, and both of 
them in a state of misery and privation, 
the latter said, “‘ You must go to the re- 
lieving office.” These poor people said, 
“ We must have sustenance—we must have 
relief, or we shall die.” Now, see what are 
the effects of the size of your unions, and 
of not allowing relief to be given in 
parishes. That woman started in a state 
of extreme feebleness to Hillenden, a dis- 
tance of five miles, leaving her husband at 
home without money or food, and this in 
the depth of winter, and described to the 
relieving officer there the state of destitu- 
tion she and her husband were in. What 
was his answer ?—and remember, it was, 
as the relieving officer himself afterwards 
told me, the only answer he could legally 
give in conformity with the Act of Par- 
liament—he told the woman to go te the 
doctor of the union, and if he gives you an 
order for relief, you shall have it. The 
woman then went from Hillingden to 
Uxbridge, and saw the doctor, who pro- 
mised to go and see her husband at Isle- 
worth. The woman then went back to her 
wretched home, without bringing a single 
thing to afford her sick husband the slightest 
help, or even hope of obtaining relief ; 
without money and without food, and this 
after she had been walking a distance of 
eleven miles. In a short time, the medical 
gentleman called upon the poor people, and 
was immediately struck with their wretched 
appearance, and at once said, “I see you 
are starving ; you are in want of the com- 
mon necessaries of life.” And he then 
gave them an order upon the relieving 
officer. What has she then todo? She 
had to go back five miles to the relieving 
officer again: and when with him what 
does she receive? Money was not given 
her. She had not the opportunity of 
purchasing what she wanted; but an 
order was given to the value of 3s., 
which she is to serve upon the grocer in the 
parish of Isleworth, from whom she gets 
grocery to that amount. Now, observe ; 


that women in the depth of winter has 
walked twenty-one miles, leaving a hus- 
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band at home in a dying state, she being 
herself in a state of suffering and disease, 
before she could obtain relief to the value 
of 3s.; and that is the way in which you, 
the wealthy Legislators of this country, 
afford relief to the destitute. TI know not 
what words to use to designate such a sys- 
tem as this; and yet, from our weakness, 
or from our cruelty, we call this furnishing 
relief to the poor by our precious legisla. 
tion. Is this, 1 ask, a state of things that 
is to continue? That poor man, with his 
constitution broken down and destroyed for 
want of food, accidentally injures one of 
the toes of his feet, a locked jaw comes on, 
and he dies.) On Tuesday last he died, 
Now, I again ask, is this system to be con- 
tinued? Do the gentry, the nobility, and 
the wealthy people of England believe that 
their lives and property can be secure s0 
long as the poor of England can be thus 
treated? Do you call this ministering to 
the necessities of the poor? Is it not a 
system pregnant with danger to you every 
moment of your lives? Do you believe 
that, under these circumstances, the mil- 
lions of England can be satisfied? or that 
they will treat Parliament with respect, or 
yield a cheerful obedience to the law? | 
say, they will not; and I further say, we 
ought not to advise them to do so. If they 
were not discontented—if they were not 
dissatisfied—with such a state of things, 
they would be unworthy of the name of 
Englishmen, and it is utterly impossible 
that you, in a time of danger, when their 
bold hearts and ready hands would be 
needed to serve you, can expect that 
they will ever again exhibit that boldness, 
courage, and manly daring, which they have 
displayed in former times. But kindness, 
frankness, and generosity are the charaec- 
teristics of the people of England, which 
they ever evince towards thuse who treat 
them well. You do not know their worth, 
or make proper allowance for the natural 
good sense and understanding which they 
possess. They do not expect impossibilities 
from you. They know very well that an 
Act of Parliament cannot cure all the ills 
which human flesh is heir to; but what 
they do know is, that no man who is free 
from crime, and who is willing to work, 
when in health, for his bread, should be 
treated in the manner I have just described 
to you, when in a state of disease and des- 
titution. I do trust that what I have stated 
will induce the right hon. Baronet (Sir J. 
Graham), to inquire into this subject. | 
know that the right hon. Gentleman has 
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devoted much time to its consideration. 


He showed, last Session, the most anxious 
desire to collect every kind of information 
that could assist him in his efforts to amend 
the existing state of things; he listened 
most patiently and considerately to every 
suggestion that was made to him; and I 
am bound to say that he did not reject any 
suggestion from any preconceived opinions 
or prejudices of his own. I beg him, there- 
fore, to investigate the case I have stated, 
and ascertain whether the same thing is 
not at this moment going on throughout 
the whole of England ; and, if so, I ask 
him, can he hesitate to introduce a measure 
to alter such an odious, such an abominable 
state of the law? My hon. Friend the 
Member for Montrose (Mr. Hume), in the 
course of his remarks, stated that he thought 
the Government had acted wisely with 
reference to the affair at Tahiti. I perfectly 
agree with him in that view. It is the 
universal impression that that unfortunate 
misunderstanding has been settled with 
perfect honour to the Governments of both 
countries. It has been settled without 
giving painful feeling to either nation. 
With regard to the Slave Trade, a more 
difficult question could never have occupied 
the attention of the British Government. 
It has pressed upon us for many years ; and 
we now learn that not the settlement, but 
the consideration of it is to be referred to 
two individuals, appointed by England and 
France. If France is satisfied with the 
person appointed on its behalf (the Duke 
de Broglie), I am confident there is no 
man in England who can be dissatisfied 
with the appointment of Dr. Lushington. 
I do not think the Government could have 
adopted a wiser course. Dr. Lushington 
has shown throughout the whole of his life 
that no subject was more dear to bis heart, 
nor was there one to which he had devoted 
more attention, than the suppression of 
slavery and the Slave Trade; and that he 
not only understood the subject, but that 
he was most earnest and sincere in his 
desire to see it abolished. With respect to 
the Right of Search question, I will only 
make a single remark. When a boy, I 
went to sea, and I can assure the House 
that there is not a thing more aggravating, 
more annoying, or more exciting than that 
of having a boat come alongside of you, 
and overhaul what is going on in your 
vessel; and I am astonished, considering 
how the right has been persisted in, that 
it has not led to hostilities between this 
country and other nations. It is marvel- 
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lous that peace should have been maintained 
under such a system. I hope therefore, 
that something will be devised to get rd 
of such an exciting, such an annoying, and, 
apparent!y, though not really, such a de- 
grading practice. Some remarks made by 
my hon. Friend the Member for Rochdale 
(Mr. Sharman Crawford), ‘has called to 
my mind the striking contrast between 
the actual condition of things in Ireland, 
and the state of that country as described 
in the Address. It appears to me that 
the facts stated by my hon. Friend, and 
the statement contained in the Address, 
are totally inconsistent ; there is no agree- 
ment between them. The Address states 
that the large masses of Her Majes- 
ty’s subjects are yielding a cheerful obe- 
dience to the law; while, on the con- 
trary, we are informed by my hon. Friend, 
that the people of Ireland are, in many 
parts, in a most lawless state. Now, 
1 am not disposed to rake up old griev- 
ances, but would rather let bygones be- 
bygones. My opinion is that the right 
hon. Baronet is desirous to do justice to 
Ireland. I hope his friends will let him, 
and that the benevolent intentions of the 
right hon. Baronet will not be thwarted by 
those near and around him, that is, by his 
ordinary supporters. But it does seem 
strange that it should be stated in the Ad- 
dress that things are going on satisfactorily 
in Ireland, and that the spirit of discontent 
has almost disappeared, when we find that 
so lately as Monday last, a Resolution was 
passed by the Repeal Association in Dublin, 
in which it was intimated to the Irish 
Members of this House, that they should 
not attend their places in Parliament. 
The words of the Resolution are these :— 
“‘ That however desirable it may be that 
discussion should take place in the House of 
Commons, with a view to expose the injustice 
of the proceedings connected with the late 
State Trials, this Association is so deeply im- 
pressed with a sense of the hopelessness of 
obtaining redress for the wrongs of Ireland 
from the Imperial Parliament, that we cannot 
recommend that the lrish Members should be 
called upon to attend such discussion. That 
the attendance of the Irish Repeal Members 
in the Conciliation Hall would be most con- 
ducive to the great object of the Association— 
the restoration of our domestic Legislature.” 
I must confess that I agree with those 
who consider that Ireland has been an ill- 
used country. Let us anticipate better 
times. I will only refer for one moment 
to the trial, which led to the imprisonment 
of Mr. O’Connell and his friends. Before. 
G 
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that trial I believe the prevalent feeling in 
England was, that Mr. O’Connell’s pro- 
ceedings were not justifiable. He had 
created in England a feeling prejudicial to 
himself, by indulging in language reproach- 
ful and offensive in regard to the people of 
this country. But immediately after his 
memorable trial, and before the decision 
come to by the House of Lords, the uni- 
versal impression throughout this country 
was, that in that trial he was a persecuted 
man, and that his case was not fairly inves- 
tigated by an impartial jury. That was 
the universal impression, and that impres- 
sion has received the strongest possible con- 
firmation by the decision of the House of 
Lords. It has been decided by that House 
that it was altogether an unlawful pro- 
ceeding, and that the indictment was so 
framed and drawn up, as to make it next 
to an impossibility that the accused parties 
could extricate themselves from such a 
legal net-work. And what is the impres- 
sion of the public mind in England now? 
I can assure the right hon. Baronet, from 
the frequent communications which I have 
the opportunity of holding with the work- 
ing and middle classes of the people, that 
the public mind of England is in a very 
feverish state with regard to the relative 
positions between England and Ireland ; 
and Ireland is looked upon here as being a 
source of weakness to this country rather 
than a source of strength. An impression 
universally prevails that Ireland has been 
an ill-used and persecuted country, and has 
not received justice from the English Go- 
vernment. When the Irish Members are 
present in the House of Commons they 
make loud complaints against our conduct ; 
and, I believe we deserve those complaints ; 
but at the same time I have never seen 
come from the Irish Members themselves 
any series of measures which they would 
place upon the Table of their own Parlia- 
ment if they had one in College Green. 
Now, I do say that that has not been act- 
ing justly by us, or wisely by themselves. 
If they will frame such measures as they 
deem best calculated to promote the in- 
terests and welfare of Ireland, and submit 
them to the consideration of the Imperial 
Parliament, and if that Parliament should 
incur the responsibility of rejecting them, 
my firm conviction is, that the people of 
England would join in demanding a Repeal 
of the Union, and would urge that demand 
upon the Government and Parliament of 
this country ; because the people of England 
are strong in their love of justice, and they 
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do not wish the persecution of any class or 


portion of their fellow men. They do not 
desire partial laws, and believing, as they 
then more than ever would do, that the 
people of Ireland were a persecuted people, 
they would unite with them in demanding 
full redress. In order, then, to relieve me 
and many other English Gentlemen who 
feel strongly upon this subject from the 
difficulties which at present beset us in this 
matter, I will conclude by expressing my 
earnest hope that the Irish Members, with- 
out delay, will frame such measures as they 
deem best calculated to promote the interests 
of that country, and then if we reject them, 
the responsibility will be upon our heads. 

The Report of the Address was agreed 
to, and was ordered to be presented to Her 
Majesty by the whole House. 

House adjourned at a quarter to eight 
o'clock. 





HOUSE OF LORDS, 
Thursday, February 6, 1845. 
Minutes.) Britis. Private.—1*- Britten’s Divorce. 
House adjourned. 
At two o'clock the House proceeded to 
Buckingham Palace to present the Ad- 
dress to Her Majesty. 





HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
Thursday, February 6, 1845. 


Minutes.) Bris. Public.—1°- Companies Clauses Con- 
solidation; Railway Clauses Consolidation; Lands Clauses 
Consolidation ; Lands Clauses Consolidation (Scotland) ; 
Railway Clauses Consolidation (Scotland); Companies 
Clauses Consolidation (Scotland), 

PETITIONS PRESENTED. By Mr. H. Berkeley, from Ban- 
bury, Gloucester Infirmary, and Worcester, for alteration 
of Law relating to the Medical Profession.—By Mr. 
Bernal, from Merchants and others of Jamaica, against 
reducing the Duties on Foreign Free-grown Sugar and 
Coffee.—From Cork, for measures to vest in the Crown 
discretion for rejecting any person who may hereafter be 
elected Mayor. 

Tue Appress.] The House in form 
presented the Address to Her Majesty. 

Mr. Speaker, on the House resuming, 
said, I have to report to the House that [ 
have this day waited on Her Majesty with 
the Address in answer to Her Majesty's 
most Gracious Speech, to which Her Ma- 
jesty returned this most Gracious Reply :— 

‘T return My warmest Thanks for this loyal 
and dutiful Address. 

«| anticipate with satisfaction the result of 
your deliberations, which will, I trust, pro- 
mote the prosperity of all Classes of My Peo- 
ple.” 

THames EMBANKMENT Biit.] Mr. 
Foster would beg to inquire of the noble 
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Lord the Chief Commissioner of Woods 
and Forests, whether it was his intention 
to proceed this Session with the Thames 
Embankment Bill, and if so, whether he 
intended to propose that the expense 
should be met by a tax upon coals P 

The Earl of Lincoln said, that it was 
not his intention to bring on the Bill of 
last year for the embankment then con- 
templated, but he did intend to introduce 
a Bill for the purpose of embanking a part 
of the Thames higher up. It was not, how- 
ever, his intention to propose that the ex- 
pense should be defrayed by a duty on coals. 


BankinG System —Scorianp.] Mr. 
Macaulay : 1 wish to ask the question of 
which 1 gave notice yesterday. Under 
ordinary circumstances I should not think 
of proposing it, because the inconvenience 
is unquestionable of calling on a Minister 
of the Crown for details of future measures 
alluded to in the Speech from the Throne. 
But, we are informed that words have 
fallen in another place, from a noble Col- 
league of the right hon. Baronet, which, 
though differently reported, and, I fear, 
differently construed, are yet generally 
understood to imply that it is not the in- 
tention of Her Majesty’s Government, in 
the course of this Session, to propose to the 
House any measure affecting the 1/. note 
currency of Scotland. The right hon. 
Baronet knows how deeply this matter ex- 
cites the public mind of that country. If, 
therefore, the construction I have men- 
tioned be a just construction of what has 
been said, and if the right hon. Baronet 
feel it to be compatible with his sense of 
public duty to give to the House any in- 
formation on the subject, I trust, particu- 
larly after what has been elsewhere stated, 
that he will not object to lay that infor- 
mation now before us. 

Sir R. Peel: 1 certainly do not feel 
that it would be consistent with my sense 
of public duty to enter at the present time 
into any explanation as to the character of 
the measure, or to any part of it, which I 
shall, on as early a day us the performance 
of other public duties will permit, bring 
under the consideration of the House. 
The House will recollect that at the open- 
ing of the last Session, the attention of 
Parliament was called in the Speech from 
the Throne to the laws affecting the Bank 
of England and other banking establish- 
ments in this country. As soon as the 
Government announced its intention of 
bringing in legislative measures on these 
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important questions, I was constantly 
pressed by Gentlemen representing various 
interests to give some information of the 
general outline of the measure which I 
was about to introduce. I steadily refused 
a compliance with those earnest solicita- 
tions, and stated then, as hon. Members 
will recollect, in my place, that I would 
give a full and fair explanation of the 
measure in all its details when I brought 
it under the consideration of the House, 
but not before. Now, I feel that I am 
bound to take a similar course with respect 
to any measure about to be introduced 
affecting the Banks of Scotland and Ire- 
land. I shall reserve to myself the op- 
portunity of stating the nature of those 
measures until the time arrives for bring- 
ing them fully before the House. With 
respect to the words which are represented 
as having fallen from a noble Colleague of 
mine in another House, I believe that the 
right hon. Gentleman has put an errone- 
ous construction on them. The case was, 
I believe, thus:—IJt was stated in the 
House of Lords that reference was made 
in Her Majesty’s Speech to the currency 
of Scotland and Ireland, and what my no- 
ble Friend said he intended to say on that 
point was,—that the same reference which 
had last year been made in the Speech 
from the Throne to the banking establish- 
ments of England, had this year been made 
by those of Scotland and Treland. Under 
these circumstances I trust the right hon. 
Gentleman will excuse me if | decline 
entering into any explanation of the in- 
tended measures until I ask leave of the 
House to introduce them ; and I also hope 
that no inference will be drawn as to the 
intentions of Government from the expla- 
nations I have now given. 


Taniti.] Sir G. Grey: Sir, I rise for 
the purpose of putting a question to the 
right hon. Baronet at the head of the Go- 
vernment, with reference to that part of 
Her Majesty’s Speech which relates to the 
discussions that took place last year be- 
tween our Government and that of France 
on the subject of occurrences that took 
place at Tahiti. Towards the close of the 
last Session a question was put by my hon. 
and gallant Friend (Sir C. Napier) on the 
subject of the discussions then pending, 
which the right hon. Baronet very properly 
declined to answer, on the ground that it 
would be detrimental to the public service 
to make any statement, or convey any in- 
— as to the nature of the corres- 
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pondence between the two countries. But 
the right hon. Barouct followed that ob- 
servation hy an expression of his intention 
to submit at a future period full informa- 
tion on the subject. Now, without ex- 
pressing avy opinion as to the course 
which the Government has taken on this 
question, I may be permitted to say that 
no man more sincerely rejoices than | do 
that the dissensions which had sprung up 
between the two countries have been so 
happily arranged. For my own part, | 
should be extremely unwilling to press 
for the production of avy correspondence 
which could have a tendency to create or 
renew any feeling of irritation, or to fo- 
ment discord or jealousy between the in- 
habitants of the two countries. At the 
same time we cannot overlook the fact that 
this question is exciting a very warm in- 
terest amongst a very large class of per- 
sons in this country, as it is regarded by 
them to be of high importance to both our 
national honour and our interest. At 
present the House knows nothing of this 
correspondence, and has none of the docu- 
ments except what it has derived through 
the newspapers, or from documents which 
have been submitted to the French Cham- 
bers. I hope that if it can be done with- 
out running the risk of exciting those 
angry feelings to which I have alluded, 
that the right hon. Baronet will still be 
able to fulfil the intention he formerly 
announced. I therefore beg to ask the 
right hon. Baronet the First Lord of the 
Treasury, whether it is the intention of 
Her Majesty's Government to produce any 
further documents for the purpose of af- 
fording Parliament full information on this 
subject. 

Sir PR. Peel: Sir, the right hon. Baro- 
net has stated correctly what fell from 
me on a former occasivn in this House 
with reference to the subject to which he 
has referred. At the same time, I do 
hope that, as the various subjects under 
discussion between the two Governments 
have been brought to a termination ho- 
nourable to the respective countries, and 
satisfactory to the parties themselves, Her 
Majesty’s Government will not be pressed 
for the production of the correspondence 
which passed on that occasion. I must 


observe, however, that I am perfectly ready 
to lay before the House a portion of that 
Correspondence, namely, two letters from 
M. Guizot, and one from my noble Friend 
at the head of the Foreign Department ; 
but, whilst I express my readiness to do so, 
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1 must intimate my opinion that this is 
all that is requisite for the purpose of elu. 
cidating the subject, and of vindicating the 
character of the nation; and | certainly 
do, at the same time, deprecate any further 
discusston on this topic, as not being in 
my opinion necessary or even called for, 
Mr. Pritchard having been appointed toa 
higher post, and to act in a wider sphere 
of action since the transaction referred to 
occurred ; which appointment having since 
been confirmed by Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment, has been most fully carried out aud 
acquiesced in. If 1 were to be called upon, 
and con-equently obliged to produce the 
whole of the documents referred to by the 
right hon. Baronet, 1 should have to pre- 
sent to the House a correspondence which 
took place between the officers of the 
French and English Navy, and this would 
revive—I am sorry to express my senti- 
ments—a most painful and irritating sub- 
ject. It must also be observed, that the 
negotiations and the satisfaction that en- 
sued were chiefly brought about by means 
of an almost daily personal communication 
between my noble Friend aud myself, and 
the representative of the French Govern- 
ment here ; and, consequently, the official 
agents of that Government had better o)- 
portunities for recording and preserving 
the occurrences and negotiations that took 
place than were possessed by my noble 
Friend and myself ; the representatives of 
the French Government here being under 
the necessity of communicating what passed 
at these interviews by letter. But, whilst 
i make this observation, | must express a 
strong hope that the House is decidedly iv 
favour of the principle upon which Her 
Majesty’s Government acted throughout— 
namely, that of bringing the matter to an 
amicable termination; and, if that was 
achieved, of rendering that result a con- 
clusive and final one. If the House is 
satisfied that Her Majesty’s Government 
has acted with propriety, and in due regard 
to the honour and interests of the nation 
in this matter, I do hope that our state- 
ment of the broad features of the case will 
be accepted as conclusive ; and that we 
shall not be called upon to produce a cor- 
respondence which arose out of irritating 
circumstances, and which would only tend 
at this moment to revive and prolong un- 
necessarily that irritation. I feel extremely 
obliged to the right hon Baronet for the 
manner in which he put his question, and 
for the opportunity which he has thus 
affurded me of stating my sentiments on 
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the subject ; and I trust, for the reasons I 
have stated, that he will not be disposed to 
press the topic further. 

Lord J. Russell: If 1 understand the 
right hon. Baronet correctly, the result of 
the negotiations Letween the two Govern- 
ments is satisfactary ; and I agree, there- 
fore, with him, that the production of any 
correspondence of an irritating nature be- 
tween officers would be injuriwus to the 
Public Service. My right hon. Friend, I 
am sure, does not wish to have any such 
correspondence produced. 


Ecciestasticat Courts |] Sir G. Grey 
begged to ask the right hon. Baronet 
opposite whether it was the intention of 
Her Majesty's Government to introduce 
during the present Session any measures 
for the better regulation of the Ecclesias- 
tical Courts ? 

Sir J. Graham said, that his Colleagues 
and himself had already given notice of the 
intention of Her Majesty’s Government to 
introduce several measures of very great 
importance during the present Session ; and 
he must say, from the experience of the 


two preceding Sessions, he despaired of | 
, currence of Brazil; and we do hope that our 


being able to frame a measure respecting 
the Ecclesiastical Courts which would be 
acceptable or satisfactory to the present 
Parliament. He did not know how his 
right hon. and learned Friend felt disposed 
to act, but he himself had no intention of 
bringing forward any measure. 


Monte Vipeo AND Buenos Ayres. | 
Mr. Ewart said, he would feel obliged for 
an answer to the question he was about to 
put, if it were convenient to the Govern- 
ment to answer it ; if not, he would put the 
question on some other occasion. He al- 
luded to the trade of the river La Plata, 
which had been so much obstructed of 
late, and it would give him great pleasure 
to hear that there was even an approxima- 
tion to an arrangement of the subject. 
The British merchants entertained great 
apprehensions regarding the trade with 
these parts, as the Government of Buenos 
Ayres had interfered with the navigation 
of the river Plata. He had hoped, from 
the aspect which things presented last 
Session, that some combined operations on 
the part of the Governments of France, 
England and Brazil, would be attempted. 

Sir R. Peel: 1 can assure the House 
the prolongation of the lamentable hos- 
tilities between these two small Powers, 
which interfered with the commerce of 
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other countries, has occupied the serious 
attention of the Government. We have 
already had communications on the sub- 
ject with the Governments of France and 
the Brazils, and I cannot give a better 
proof to those in both countries who are 
interested in the cause of humanity and 
civilisation, of our present relations with 
France, than the assurance that the view 
taken by the French Government with 
respect to the continuance of these hos- 
tilities, is entirely in unison with our own. 
We trust alsv to have the concurrence of the 
Brazilian Government, in the measures 
which it was the intention of the English 
and French Governments to adopt. It is 
the intention of England and France to 
act in concert, and to make such a joint 
representation tu these two Powers as we 
trust will induce them to terminate their 
hostilities. When the hon. Gentleman 
talks of combined operations, I hope he 
will not cal) for any explanations as to 
any future contingency. But I trust the 
good sense of these parties will induce 
them not to reject the joint offer of medi- 
ation by two such countries as France 
and England, with, as we trust, the con- 


renewed efforts in the cause of peace, which 
is so much the interest of all parties, will 
be successful. 


Raitways—Boarp or Trape.] Lord 
G. Somersei, in moving for leave to bring in 
several Bills for the Consolidation of Rail- 
way Clauses, Companies, and Lands, in 
England and Scotland, stated, that the ° 
object of these measures had already been 
explained on a former occasion by a right 
hon. Friend of his, it being simply to em- 
body in one uniform Act the various enact- 
ments relative to the subjects which were 
scattered through many Acts of Parlia- 


ment. There was an immense number of 


statutes relating to these matters, which 
occasioned a great uncertainty as to their 
provisions and effect ; and to remedy this 
inconvenience the Bills in question had 
been framed, three for England, and three 
for Scotland. With reference to the pro- 
ceedings of the Board of Trade, in reporting 
on the different conflicting lines of rail- 
way submitted to the inspection of the 
officers of that Board, he must take that 
opportunity of assuring the noble Lord 
opposite (Lord Howick), that it never was 
the intention of the Government, nor, as 
far as he understood their sentiments, of 
the House, to render the decisions of the 
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Railway Committee of the Board of Trade 
final or conclusive. But it was felt that 
the House must have information on these 
most important subjects ; and there was no 
doubt that good grounds existed for the 
decisions which had been already come to. 
He certainly should al ways look upon those 
decisions with a certain degree of deference 
and respect ; but he never could consider 
that the House was bound to follow in the 
track thus marked out, any more than he 
himself should do as representing a con- 
stituency or as one of the body of Members. 
He trusted the Reports of the Railway 
Committee would, when regarded in this 
light, meet with the general attention of 
the House ; but he attached no other weight 
to them than that which they would de- 
rive from their own intrinsic value and 
merits. He saw no objection to allow of 
sufficient time for consideration to those 
parties whose projects were adversely 
viewed, to renew their applications to Par- 
liament after they had become cognizant 
of the Reports of the Railway Committee ; 
and he therefor thought that fourteen 
days after those Reports were laid on the 
Table of the House might very fairly be 
granted for the purpose to enable parties 
so situated to deliberate. He trusted this 
course would meet the justice of the case, 
and that all parties would agree in its pro- 
priety and equity. This was all he had to 
say upon the subject. With respect to 
the Bills which he had to bring before the 
notice of the House, he trusted he should 
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the fourteen days’ delay was to date from 
the time at which these Reports became 
accessible, in order to enable the parties to 
have the full advantage of the period 
granted them to determine whether or 
not they would proceed He also under- 
stood the noble Lord to intimate that it 
was the intention of the Government, that 
when two competing lines were submitted 
to the consideration of the Committee of 
that House, the Reports of the Railway 
Committee of the Board of Trade were also 
to be submitted to the same Committee. 
That was a point of extreme importance, 
and if it were conceded he should be quite 
satisfied. With respect to the Bills intro. 
duced by the noble Lord, he considered the 
House and the country were extremely 
indebted to the Government for having 
brought them in at so early a period of the 
Session, and he trusted they would soon 
become the law of the land. He would 
beg to ask one question of the noble Lord, 
which was, how soon it was likely the 
Reports of the Railway Committee of the 
Board of Trade on those lines of road 
which had been advertised as decided upon, 
would be laid upon the Table? It was 
extremely desirable that they should be 
made public with the least possible delay. 
He had only one more observation to make, 
which was, that in order substantially to 
place all parties upon an equal footing, 
| care would be taken by the Government 
| that where two competing Itnes came 
| before the House, one of which had been 





_ be permitted to lay them on the Table of | adversely reported upon by the Railway 


the House, and to have them read a first 
time. He should then propose the Second 
Reading for Monday next, when his right 
hon. Friend would state their objects and 
details more fully to the House. The 
noble Lord moved for leave to bring in the 
first of the following Bills: —Companies 
Clauses Consolidation, Lands Clauses Con- 
solidation, Railway Clauses Consolidation, 
Companies Clauses Consolidation (Scot- 
land), Lands Clauses Consolidation (Scot- 
land), Railway Clauses Consolidation (Scot- 
land). 

Viscount Howick thought the explana- 
tion given by the noble Lord opposite, with 
respect to the principle which he had 
touched upon the preceding evening, per- 
fect!y satisfactory. For his own part, he 
should be perfectly content if a space of 
fourteen days were to be allowed for deli- 
beration after the Reports of the Railway 
Committee were printed and made public ; 
but then it must be clearly understood, that 


Committee, the one favourably regarded 
by this Board should not be pushed 
forward, and prematurely thrust through 
the Committee on the Bill. [* Hear, 
hear.”] Hon. Members cried ‘hear, 
hear ;” but the suggestion which he 
‘had made was of great importance, for 
if time were granted to parties whose 
plans had been adversely reported on, to 
deliberate whether they would persevere 
and proceed with their Bill, whilst others, 
their competitors, were permitted in this 
interval to push their Bill through all its 
important stages, the effect would be to give 
the latter a most decided and a most unfair 
advantage. It was therefore most essential 
that the Government should so arrange 
the course of proceeding as not to permit 
a Bill to be hurried on through its second 
reading to the Committee, but so to regu- 
late its progress as to afford the House an 
opportunity of judging of the merits of a 
competing Bill. This regulation was most 
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essential, in order fully to carry out the 
views stated by the right hon. Gentleman 
the President of the Board of Trade, who 
had distinctly promised, that whether a 
railway project had been favourably re- 
ported to the House, or otherwise, it should 
receive a fair and full examination, if its 
promoters demanded it, when the line of 
country which was adopted came under 
the consideration of a Committee of that 
House. 

Mr. Hodgson wished to offer a remark 
upon an observation which had fallen from 
the noble Lord, and which might be con- 
sidered referrible to himself. The noble 
Lord had expressed an opinion, that when 
a line of railway which had been favour- 
ably reported upon came before the House, 
it ought not to be suffered to proceed 
until the parties to the competing line 
which had been adversely viewed by the 
Board of Trade should have determined 
whether they would proceed with their 
Bill or not. This arrangement or regula- 
tion would, in his opinion, be extremely 
objectionable, inasmuch as a company, 
though it had resolved to withdraw from 
competition, might yet delay to announce 
its withdrawal, in order to be able in the 
interim to extort a compromise from the 
parties to the line favourably reported on. 
What he would propose in this respect 
was not that a rival line should be com- 
pelled to delay its progress until its com- 
petitor was prepared to go on, or to an- 
nounce its withdrawal from the contest, 
but that the latter should appear simul- 
taneously before the Committee, whether 
prepared to proceed or not; and that the 
Committee should, upon an examination of 
its plans, sections, and estimates, as well 
as of the other elements of the line, adju- 
dicate between the two, so as to enable one 
of them to get through Parliament during 
the present Session. 

Sir G. Grey thought that his noble 
Friend (Viscount Howick) had been mis- 
understood by the hon. Member opposite. 
His noble Friend had not proposed that 
the progress of any Railway Bill should be 
arrested or suspended indefinitely, but 
simply that the House would allow of a 
delay of fourteen days clear from the 
period when the Report was made public, 
for the purpose of enabling parties ad- 
versely situated to determine whether they 
would proceed or not, a stipulation which 
appeared fair and equitable. 

Sir R. Peel had expressed yesterday his 
desire that the matters brought under 
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consideration by the noble Lord opposite 
should have an impartial consideration on 
the part of the Government, and that all 
parties should be placed upon a fair and 
equal footing in that House, so as to satisfy 
them that substantial justice was done. 
What he then said was, that parties were 
to be allowed: to present their Petitions 
whenever they thought proper to do so 
within the stipulated period, but that they 
should not be compelled te do so until 
fourteen days had elapsed after the Report 
had been made public. He had since then 
had an interview with his noble Friend 
the President of the Board of Trade, who 
had considered it not advisable to postpone 
the presentation to the House of those 
Reports which were already completed, 
until the whole of the Reports relating to 
other distinct and separate lines of railway 
under consideration were completed. His 
noble Friend, therefore, would be prepared 
in the course of the ensuing week to lay 
before Parliament the whole of the Reports 
affecting one particular line of country or 
district,—say, for example, that of West 
Kent, in which would be included all the 
railways that were classed under that head. 
After this, other lines similarly classed 
would follow in succession, and the whole 
of the Reports would thus be arranged 
under, perhaps, six or seven families, if he 
might so term them, of railways, being laid 
before the House as rapidly as the circum- 
stances rendered it possible. He had 
communicated also with his noble Friend 
on the subject of the noble Viscount’s ob- 
servations of last evening, and he was 
entirely of opinion with himself that it 
never was the intention of the Government 
to fetter the House by any opinions or Re- 
ports presented or offered by the Depart- 
ment of which he was at the head; but 
that the preliminary examination to which 
railways were submitted at the Board of 
Trade, were merely instituted for the pur- 
pose of arriving at a proper knowledge of 
the grounds of each undertaking, and of 
the reasons which existed for or against it ; 
in the firm confidence that, if the reasons 
set forth in the Report of that Board were 
good and sufficient, they would prevail 
against all the private influence that could 
be brought to bear upon the projects. He 
was, moreover, fully confirmed by all that 
had passed on this subject, that nothing 
could be more calculated to do harm, than 
that any Government should interfere, or 
in any way use its influence, in such mat- 
ters. The Railway Committee of the 
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Board of Trade had beev instituted for 
the sule purpose of eliciting information 
upon the important subjects brought under 
its notice, and of affordivg that informa- 
tion tv Parliament, and not with the most 
distant intention of compromising the 
neutrality of the Government upon such 
questions, 

Colonel Sibthorp said, it was well known 
he was not particularly partial to railroads, 
and that he had no interest in any of 
them ; but his principal object in rising 
was to put a question. In putting it he 
hoped he should not be wanting in due 
courtesy to the House or to the noble 
Lord the Chancellor of the Duchy of Lan- 
caster, whom he highly respected. An 
impression had gone forth that some one 
of the tive Members composing what were 
called the Railway Commissioners—he 
spoke with no disrespect of them; on the 
contrary, he had a great respect for those 
hon. and right hon. Gentlemen, though, 
at the same time, he must say, he knew 
none of them personally —might have some 
interest in these matters; and that report 
having got abroad, he thought it wou!d be 
wise if it were contradicted. The ques- 
tion, therefore, which he wished to ask 
was, whether any of those five Members 
composing the Commission, directly or in- 
directly, had shares in or were connected 
with any of those railway schemes which 
had undergone their consideration? He 
thought it right to ask this question, be- 
cause there was an opinion abroad that 
they could not be looked upon exactly as 
that impartial Court of Inquiry which he 
was sure the House and the country wished 
them to be. 

Lord G. Somerset said, his information 
upon the subject of the question put by 
the hon. and gallant Member was very 
limited. He was not consulted upon the 
formation of the Railway Committee of the 
Board of Trade, and all he could say was, 
that the parties most interested in the 
proceedings belore the Railway Board had 
always, so far as he knew, expressed them- 
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the hon. and gallant Colonel had not been 
answered. He believed the noble Lord 
was not capable of answering it, and that 
he was not in possession of any information 
upon the subject. That information must 
be obtained from other parties. It was 
quite true, as the hon. and gallant Colonel 
had stated, that reports were actively and 
extensively circulated in the city to the 
prejudice of the Railway Board. They 
were, indeed, general throughout the city ; 
and it was there stated, broadly and 
openly, by parties acquainted with railway 
transactions, that some private information 
must have been communicated in the 
market, or certain parties would not have 
made such enormous sums of money as 
they were said to have gained during the 
last few weeks. The right hon. the First 
Lord of the Treasury, in the House yester- 
day alluded to the circumstance of how in- 
jurious it would be to the character of the 
Government if such reports were circu- 
lated and could not be contradicted, but 
at the same time he wished to have some- 
thing in the shape of a tangible accusa- 
tion. The right hon. Baronet must be 
aware there was the greatest difficulty in 
obtaining such information as that; but 
this was quite clear, that certain parties in 
the city (he had had this information that 
morning), who had been engaged in the 
sale of Railway shares, happened to have 
been right in their speculations, and not 
wrong in one single instance, for several 
weeks past. One Gentleman, on Saturday 
se’nnight, made 40,000/. by the sale of 
shares in that single day, those shares 
having gone up from a small premium to 
9/. or 101. in the course of a few hours. 
The noble Lord the Member for Sunderland 
had opened thisquestion in a most able prac- 
tical speech ; the right hon. Baronet paid 
that attention to it which the subject de- 
served ; he gave to it a consideration which 
showed that he was open to receive im- 
pressions from either side of the House; 


:and he at once yielded to the request of 


the noble Lord to delay the discussion till 








sclves exceedingly well satisfied with the 
candour and intelligence with which their | 
schemes had been discussed. As to whe- | 
ther any of the Committee held shares in | 
any railway, he really could give his hon. 
and gallant Friend no information ; but he 


was quite sure that, if they followed his 
advice, they would get rid of ail their 
shares in such undertakings, if they had 


this night. But the question then opened 
ought not thus abruptly to terminate ; and 
if the only result to be obtained by the 
speech of the voble Lord was an extension 
of time with regard to the introduction of 
Private Bil!s, the good which he for one 
anticipated would be lost, and he should 
be disappointed. The right hon. Bavonet, 
a few years since, when he sat on the Op- 





any, as soon as they possibly could. 
Mr. Wakley said, the question put by | 


| position side of the House, stated he had 
been himself employed—he might be wrong 
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with regard to the exact number of days— 
sixty-three or sixty-five days upon a Rail- 
way Committee, he believed the Stafford 
and Rugby Committee ; and that during 
the whole of that time he had seen a gi- 
gantic company, having at its disposal 
enormous funds, fighting another company 
in the Committee rooms of the House, 
beating justice and principle entirely out 
of doors. The right hon. Baronet stated 
he saw the iniquity then himself which 
had been perpe:rated, and, sitting on the 
Ministerial side of the House, he remem- 
bered saying to himself, «* Well, the right 
hon. Gentleman is very near office, and 
this is one of the evils that will be remedied 
upon his taking a seat on my side of the 
House.” But yesterday, when the sub- 
ject was introduced by the noble Lord, the 
right hon. Gentleman stated how difficult 
it was to control barristers in the addresses 
they were in the habit of making to Rail- 
way Committees. This was really a most 
extraordinary declaration for the First Mi- 
ister of the Crown to make. Here was 
a Minister who could influence foreign 
powers—whose influence could blanch the 
cheek of a foreign despot, carrying on his 
infamous practices thousands of miles from 
the shores of this country, declaring in his 
place in Parliament it was a most difficult 
thing to control barristers in the addresses 
they made to Committees of the House! 
Now, he must say, that the conduct of 
Committees of the House with regard to 
Private Bills was not only injurious to the 
best interests of the country, but it was 
absolutely disgraceful to the cause of jus- 
tice. It was detrimental to the character 
of the House, for they could not be igno- 
rant of the practices that were carried on 
there. He had been informed that bar- 
risters of very moderate ability last Session 
made no less than 6,000/., 8,000/., 10,0002., 
or 12,000/., in the Committee rooms of 
that House. A difficult thing to control 
them! Why, if the right hon. Gentleman 
would only apply his vigorous mind to the 
subject, in the short space of four hours 
he could not fail to discover a mode to re- 
medy the evil; and it was only for want of 
applying his mind to it, that the House 
had now no remedy before it. Of course, 


he entertained too much respect for the ! 
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the best mode of accomplishing their ob- 
ject, in regard to all transactions wherein 
their pecuniary interest was concerned. 
Now, suppose the right hon. Baronet em- 
ployed a physician, and said to him, “ So 
long as I am ill I'll pay you ten guineas a 
day,” when did he think he would get 
cured? Or, suppose the right hon. Baro- 
net got into a cab at the end of Oxford- 
street, and said to the driver, “‘I want to 
go and see the Lord Mayor at the Mansion 
House. I don’t know where that is, nor do 
you, but as long as you are looking for it, 
I'll give you a guinea an hour ;” when did 
the right hon, Baronet think the cab-driver 
would find the Mansion House? Now, 
what was the common and ordinary rule 
of paying barristers? Why, they were 
paid by the job. That was the common 
and ordinary rule out of doors. [‘ No!”] 
Yes it was. A barrister got a fee in a 
particular case; and how long did the 
trial last? Why, it was a marvellous 
thing if it lasted two days. He had his 
fee for that, and he would get no more if it 
lasted a fortnight. He had a motive for 
bringing the case to a conclusion within a 
limited period. But before the Committees 
of the House the practice was totally dif- 
ferent. He was not himself acquainted 
with the fact, but he had been informed 
that a barrister appearing in a Committee 
room of the House was paid by the day ; 
therefore he had certainly no very strong 
interest in shortening the discussion there. 
Something of this kind had been related 
to him:—A bill which consisted of 183 
clauses had to be discussed in a Commit- 
tee ; a junior barrister wanted time, in 
order to get his senior there. The senior 
was engaged elsewhere, and it was perfectly 
notorious that the seniors required Com- 
mittees to be adjourned from day to day, 
and witnesses to be detained, at an enor- 
mous expense, until it was convenient for 
them to be present to take up the business. 
He had been informed of a junior barrister 
—he was very young—and he supposed 
merely carrying out his alphabet, but it 
seemed he did it with a great deal of bold- 
ness and ingenuity—who had addressed 
the Committee somewhat in these terms: 
‘¢Mr. Chairman and Gentlemen, the Bill 
which I hold in my hand consists of 183 


honourable profession of the law to throw | clauses; each clause contains a distinct 
out any insinuations against barristers, | sulject; and that subject, I find upon 


But somehow or other, generally speaking, 


the common sense public of England dis- | divisions. 


being sub-divided, embraces thirteen sub- 
Sir, I shall go over these thir- 


covered the best mode of transacting their , teen sub-divisions in each clause.” And 
own business; they generally found out 


then the learned gentleman entered upon 
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the first sub-division of the first clause ;| this hour, so that the public might see 
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he argued the question he had to introduce what transpired there? If there were ob. 
in a circle, for there was neither beginning jections, if it was to be a secret tribunal, 


nor end to it, and he thus discussed it for | if there were insurmountable obstacles to 


five hours, at the end of which it was in- 
timated that the Speaker had taken the 
chair. On the following day one of the 
Committee said, ‘Good God! when is this 
Bill to terminate? I will go and insure 


making the inquiry public, he would sa 
| it was better that such a Board should be 
| at once abolished ; for it might not only 
| inflict injury upon private individuals who 

had done no wrong, but he was positive it 


my life, for we have not got out of one of , would bring the character of the Govern. 


his sub-divisions yet, and we have 183 
clauses to go through, with thirteen sub- 
divisions in each. I am sure it will be the 
death of me.” Really, when, common sense 
was applied to a practice of this kind, it did 
call loudly for some immediate remedy. 
Upon every view that could be taken of the 
subject it called for a remedy; there was 
not one aspect of it that could be presented 
to the mind that did not say to the House, 
‘*Apply a remedy to this crying evil.” 
Some one was robbed in all transactions of 
this kind ; it was not honest dealing. All 
parties in that House were robbed of their 
time, their comfort, their health, and their 
convenience, whilst there were other par- 
ties who were robbed of their money, and 
possibly ruined by these disgraceful pro- 
ceedings. He thanked the noble Lord the 
Member for Sunderland, for introducing 
the subject in his able speech yesterday ; 
and he also thanked the right hon. Baronet 
for the manner in which he had listened to 
it, as well as for the course of conduct he 
had pursved in relation to it. He would 
only trouble the House with one other re- 
mark ; it was with regard to the secret 
transactions of the Railway Committee of 
the Board of Trade. The noble Lord had 
very properly alluded to the vast amount of 
property placed under the superintendence, 
or rather under the regulation, indeed, al- 
most at the disposal of that Board. The voble 
Lord had also remarked, that in all other 
trials where property was the subject, the 
investigation was open before the public ; if 
it was in relation to the value of a basket of 
oranges only, the inquiry was always 
conducted in public. The reports in 
circulation on this subject were most 
injurious to the character of the Board ; 
and he had no hesitation in saying that 
they must ultimately reach the Govern- 
ment, so that its character would be im- 
plicated. Gentlemen opposite were per- 
haps scarcely aware of what was being said 
upon the subject in the city. What objec- 
tion was there, if the Board were acting 
honestly by the parties concerned and the 
public, to throwing their doors open from 


‘ment of this country into irretrievable dis. 
| grace. 
| Mr. Gladstone said, the hon. Gentle. 
} man who had just sat down had alluded 
| to the enormous expenditure attaching to 
| railway transactions before Committees of 
the House; and he concluded his speech 
| by asking what reason could there possibly 
i be why the inquiries of the Railway De- 
| partment of the Board of Trade into the 
| merits of railway schemes should not be 
conducted with open doors. He would 
| give the hon. Gentleman one reason. It 
| was the fear, if those inquiries were made 
| publicly, as the hon. Gentleman would 
find, that before any very long time elapsed, 
the complaints he had made of the di- 
latoriness and the enormous expense of 
private business before Committees of the 
House, would be justly applicable to the 
Railway Department of the Board of Trade. 
There was very great difficulty, he ad- 
mitted, in inquiries not conducted with 
open doors ; but it was to be recollected 
that, asthe noble Lord had most justly 
stated, they were in no respect to be con- 
sidered binding in their result. They 
were in the nature of preliminary inquiries ; 
they did not pretend to be definitive in- 
quiries. [t was quite impossible they could 
be definitive ; and the question was whe- 
ther, upon the whole, it were expedient, 
considering the difficulty that attended 
these cases, that such preliminary inqui- 
ries should be made by that House itself. 
He confessed he had a very decided opinion, 
so far as it had been tried, that the expe- 
riment had worked well; but, at the same 
time, he fully granted to the hon. Gentle- 
man that any instrument of inquiry which 
necessarily involved secrecy, was an inade- 
quate and imperfect instrument. It could 
not lead to any certainty in the decision ; 
and, therefore, he fell back upon the de- 
claration of the noble Lord, that the 
Board did not profess to give anything like 
a definitive result to the House. He 
hoped the House would be content to look 
at this question, not with regard to ge- 





neral or abstract principles, but with 
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regard to practical results ; he hoped the 
House would consider that we were ina 
crisis in railway matters, in which a mass 
of proposals and of plans had been brought 
forward; that the whole speculative action 
of the country had concentrated itself upon 


railways; and that although there might | 
1 parties who had gone beforethe Railway De- 


be faults found with particular decisions, 
although there might be with regard to 
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certain lines feelings of objections against | , t 
‘had come out in the course of the interview, 


any inquiry not perfectly public, yet he 
asked the House what would have been the 
condition, the prospects, and the state of 
the railway share-market, and of specula- 
tion in that market, if there had been no 
Board of this kind to simplify and reduce 
the business within practical limits. so as to 
enable the House of Commons to proceed ? 
He did not think any hon. Gentleman 
could estimate lightly the difficulties under 
which the House of Commons would have 
been placed at this moment, if 240 Railway 
Bills had been placed upon the Table, with 
no guide or clue whatever to assist them, 
but subject only to the operation of the 
ordinary rules, defective as the hon, Gen- 
tleman had shown them necessarily to be, 
under which the private business of the 
House was conducted. It was very likely 
that a fuller discussion of this part of the 
subject might take place at a future time. 
The interests involved were so immense, 
that he could not wonder at many parties 
being disappointed at what had taken place. 
The hon Gentleman had adverted to the 
rumours which he said were abroad in the 
City. He would express his own confident 
opinion, not at all in opposition to the de- 
claration of the hon. Member, that although 
injurious rumours might have gone abroad, 
up to this moment the public sentiment 
was, upon the whole, decidedly in favour 
of the decisions to which the Railway De- 
partment of the Board of Trade had come. 
The general impression, he firmly believed, 
was, that the very difficult functions which 
that Department had had to discharge, 
though by no means perfectly discharged, 
had been intrusted to competent. persons, 
and approached by those competent persons 
in a spirit of candour and of impartiality. He 
must also say, in defence of the Depart- 
ment, that the utmost possible precautions 
had been used to insure perfect secrecy. 
The hon. Member for Finsbury said, that 
some notions had got abroad, befure the 
publication of some Report of the Board, 
what that Report would be; but a very 
small part of the hon. Gentleman’s sagacity 
would have enabled him to see that that 
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stutement by no means amounted toa proof, 
nor, indeed, to a strong presumption, that 
anything had been divulged by those con- 
nected with the Railway Department of the 
Board. If the decisions had been reasonable 
decisions, if they were founded in anydegree 
upon the facts of the case, of course those 


partment, who had paid attention to the 
questions put, and observed the facts that 


would draw their own inference as to the 
probable results ; and, therefore, in the 
proportion as any decision, reasonable in 
itself, might be anticipated by parties of 
active minds, they would probably operate 
accordingly. He was quite satisfied that, 
if the House were aware of the pains that 
had been taken to prevent the possibility 
of the premature transpiring of intelli- 
gence, they would agree with him in 
doubting whether it had transpired. It 
was impossible to be sure in all cases that 
you have succeeded in preventing this— 
aurum per medios ire satellites ; but you 
may be satisfied as to the precautions. ‘The 
decisions of the Board, in point of fact, 
were not formally given until almost the 
very moment before they appeared in the 
Gazette ; and no communication respecting 
them, either verbally or written, was made 
by any person being a Member of the Rail- 
way Department, except to other Members 
of the Department. Even with regard to 
the boxes in which the papers were kept, 
the utmost precautions were taken. The 
locks had been made for the purpose. The 
Members of the Department were aware 
that every effort would be used to get at 
some notion of the Reports before they ap- 
peared ; and he must say, that although 
reports might be abroad, he was not, under 
the circumstances, surprised at them ; but 
nothing that the hon. Gentleman had said, 
and nothing that he had heard from any 
quarter, tended to convince him that any- 
thing which could fairly be called informa- 
tion of the intentions of the Board of Trade 
had, in any case, gone before the public. 
Now with reference to the question asked 
by his gallant Friend the Member for 
Lincoln, whether any Member of the Rail- 
way Department of the Board of Trade 
had shares in any railway. With respect 
to his noble Friend the President of the 
Board (Lord Dalhousie), he was for his 
acts subject to a Parliamentary responsi. 
bility, and it had never occurred to him to 
put the question to his noble Friend. With 
respect to three out of the four other 
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Members who formed that Board—he al- 
luded to Mr. Porter, to General Pasley, 
and to Mr. Laing—they were connected 
with railway matters before he (Mr. Glad- 
stone) came to the Board of Trade, and he 
had never put to them the question whe- 
ther they held any shares in any railroad. 
At the same time he had a very confident 
opinion that they did not possess any. 
There was one other Member of the Board 
for whose appointment he was_ himself re- 
sponsible, Mr. O’Brien. Mr. O’Brien had 
for along time discharged, in the most sa- 
tisfactory manner, the duties of private Se- 
cretary to his right hon. Friend the Secre- 
tary of State for the Home Department ; 
that Gentleman had spontaneously made the 
statement that he was the holder of two or 
three shares, and, with his concurrence, ap 
arrangement was made by which that 
gentleman disposed of his shares. He hoped 
that this explanation would be satisfactory 
to his hon. Friend. As respected the ob- 
servations of the hon. Member for Fins- 
bury, although it was easy to deprecate the 
expense of Committees of that House, and 


the mode in which the private business | 
was transacted, it was very difficult to 


apply an effectual remedy. They could 
not do it by any sweeping measure ; but he 
hoped the hon. Member would see they had 
already begun the work of piecemeal re- 
duction. The present system with its de- 
fects was intimately mixed up with the 
modes and the habits of thinking of the 
people of this country ; there was a great 
jealousy as to the protection of local in- 
terests, and of the right of every one to 
have a full representation of his views, and 
this did create complaints of embarrass- 
ment in the discharge of the duties of 
private Committees. At the same time he 
must call to the recollection of hon. Gen- 
tlemen that last year he had proposed the 
experiment of referring certain classes of 
Railway Bills to Select Committees. He 
believed that experiment had upon the 
whole met with success, and that the ex- 
periment had tended to diminish the ex- 
penses, and to abbreviate the speeches uf 
counsel. Sti!] there were many difficulties 
to encounter, and he believed that his right 
hon. Friend could more easily, as the hon. 
Member said, blanch the cheek of a foreign 
despot, than shorten the speeches of counsel. 
There was, however, a complaint of another 
kind against the proceedings of these Select 
Committees, that they had too much 
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‘ree scope for the explanation of their 
views as to their measures. There were, 
in fact, two conflicting interests, and the 
difficulty could only be approached in a 
practical form. The question then before 
the House was, whether leave should be 
given to bring in one of several Bills abbre- 
viating the Railway Bills ; he was sure that 
his noble Friend would fiud many persons 
anxious to assist him in shortening and 
cheapening these forms and proceedings ; 
but he would assure him he would find not 
only a difficulty from conflicting pecuniary 
interests, but also from the conviction of 
every man that he had a right to a full 
representation of his views before a public 
tribunal, subject to canvass this way and 
that. With respect to the proposal to 
provide further time for the introduction of 
| the Railway Bills, he could only express his 
| concurrence with the noble Lord opposite 
| (Lord Howick), and his right hon. Friend 
| (Sir R. Peel). He hoped that he himself 
| had done pretty full justice to all parties ; 
| certain he was that the Gentlemen of the 
| Board of Trade who had had such a diffi- 
cuit struggle amidst the accumulation of 
Bills brought before them, should receive 
every fair consideration and indulgence at 
the hands of the House; and, receiving 
that consideration and that indulgence, it 
would be found they had made such ef- 
fectual inquiries as would diminish the 
heavy labours of Parliament, and bring 
within reasonable limits an amount of toil 
which would otherwise have been perfectly 
beyond their reach. 

Mr. Divett had seen many persons who 
had been mixed up with these inquiries, 
but had seen no one who concurred in the 
views of the hon. Member for Finsbury. 
They were all anxious to believe that the 
secrets of the Board of Trade had been 
kept beyond the reach of suspicion ; at 
the same time, he was not in the least sur- 
prised to hear these reports current, seeing 
there was a teverish speculation, such as 
had never before been known ; and he be- 
lieved that prices of shares had been af- 
fected, not solely by the particular merits 
of each undertaking, but largely by the 
spirit of speculation. He believed, that if 
there were any institution capable of put- 
ting a stop to the evils which had already 
existed, it was this preliminary inquiry of 
the Board of Trade. 

Mr. Entwistle submitted to the noble 
Lord who originated this discussion, whe- 








shortened the representations made by dif- 
ferent parties, and did not give full and 


ther it were necessary to allow twenty-one 
days for the liberty of presenting a Petition 
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for a Bill after the reasons of the Board of 
Trade should be made known. He had 
made inquiries, and found that the expenses 
of a Petition for a Bill would not be more 
than 30/. or 407. If this were so, he saw 
no reason for delaying the preliminary step 
of presenting the Petition, although he 
concurred in the opinion that parties should 
not be called upon to proceed and incur 
any larger expense before they had ex- 
amined the reasons of the Board of Trade. 

Mr. /t. Yorke would only mention one 
remarkable fact connected with this sub- 
ject. In the case of the Churnet Valley 
Railway, the shares of which it was ex- 
tremely difficult to keep at par at a certain 


hour of the day previous to the appearance | 


of the Gazette, yet a few hours before the 
Gazette was published, they rose 9 or 10 
percent. There was no dispute as to that. 
Again, the intention of the Government 
with respect to the harbours of refuge, al- 
though the Report of the Commissioners 
had not been presented to Parliament, 
had been known for some days, and a paper 
just distributed, indicating the intention of 
Government on commercial measures, had 
appeared in one of the newspapers a fort- 
night ago. It was perfectly clear, there- 
fore, that there was some source whence 
these facts were learned before the declara- 
tions of Government were made. It was 
asubject which deserved serious attention, 
as it affected the integrity of the Govern- 
ment, and its elucidation was necessary for 
the satisfaction of the public. 

Leave given to bring in the first Bill, 
and all the other Billsin succession. 


Corn Laws—AGrIcuLtTuRAL Prorec- 
Tion.] Mr. Cobden said, before the ques- 
tion was put from the Chair, he begged 
to call the attention of hon. Gentlemen 
sitting on the Ministerial side of the 
House to a subject which he considered to 
be one of very great importance to them- 
selves, as well as to that large class whom 
they represented both in and out of the 
House of Commons. He would do so with 
all deference to them. He had delayed 
doing so till the last moment. On all 
former occasions, when the agricultural 
districts had been in a state of distress, the 
Queen in her Speech to Parliament had 
made allusion to it. He had heard but one 
explanation given why the subject was not 
mentioned in the Speech on this occasion. 
An hon. Member of that House had stated 
that the reason why agriculture was not 
referred to in the Speech was, because the 
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agricultural districts were not in a state of 
prosperity. Hitherto he had supposed that 
this was the very reason why some allusion 
was made to it in the Speech from the 
Throne. Hon. Gentlemen opposite might 
remember that last year he brought for- 
ward a Motion for a Committee to inquire 
into the state of agriculture, with a view 
to ascertain how far it was affected by pro- 
tection. At that time wheat was 56s. a 
quarter, and he then stated that he believed 
that protection was a snare and a delusion 
to the farmers. Wheat was at the present 
moment at 45s. 7d. per quarter ; he would, 
therefore, ask hon. Gentlemen opposite 





whether they could justify themselves to 
the farmers, or to the House of Commons, 
‘in coming to Parliament—possessing, as 
| they did, the full confidence of the farmers, 
iand being endowed, as they were, with 
_ vast Parliamentary power—and using that 
' confidence and that power in passing a law 
_ to keep up the price of the commodity in 
| which the farmers dealt, and then going 
down io their several homes, and leading 
i those farmers into contracts for the pay- 
_ment of high rents grounded upon that 
‘device and delusion. This was a point 
' deserving mature consideration, and one 
| which ought to be referred to a Committee 
‘of Inquiry. It wasstated by Lord Beaumont, 
‘at the Great Protection Meeting, held on 
| Monday last at the Freemasons’ Tavern, 
‘that the farmers looked for protection up 
‘to the price of 56s., whereas the price was 
‘now only 45s. 7d.; and the noble Lord 
‘made use of an expression which had been 
i previously used by the hon. Member for 
Somersetshire, (Mr. Miles), and asked 
'**what has become of the promise of 
| 56s." ? This surely was a point which 
‘ought to be cleared up by that House. 
| Hon. Gentlemen opposite had attributed 
agricultural distress to legislation, and so 
did he; but they thought the farmers were 
suffering for want of more protection, 
whereas he thought they were suffering 
by protection. If, then, legis!ation was at 
the bottom of the distress of the farmers, 
was it not a fit question to be discussed in 
a Committee of the House of Commons ? 
Hon. Gentlemen opposite, no doubt, repre- 
sented a very numerous and powerful in- 
terest ; but were not those interests which 
he and his Friends around him represented, 
also sufficiently numerous and important 
to merit the appointment of a Select Com- 
mittee to inquire into a question of this 
nature? He now rose in his place to pro- 
pose to the hon. Member for Somersetshire 
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(Mr. Miles), that on this, as on former | hon. Member for Stockport had referred 


occasions, there should be a Committee to 
inquire into the cause of agricultural dis- 
tress. He was not without hopes that this 
proposition would be acceded to by the 
hon. Gentleman and the Friends who sat 
around him ; for he (Mr. Cobden) had had 
the honour of mentioning to that hon. 
Gentleman his intention to submit such a 
proposition to the House ; and the opinion 
which the hon. Gentleman then expressed, 
and the courtesy with which he received 
the communication, gave him every ground 
to hope that he would accede to the propo- 
sition. If this should be the case, and if 
the hon. Gentleman and the powerful body 
to which he belonged were of opinion that 
a Committee should be appointed, they 
need not go to the Government to ask them 
to support it; for seeing that nearly the 
whole of the Members on the Opposition 
side of the House gave their support to a 
similar Motion brought forward by him last 
year, it must be obvious that if they now 
joined with the hon. Gentleman opposite 
and his Friends, they might act indepen- 
dently of the Government, and compel the 
Government to acquiesce in the appoint- 
ment of a Committee. But there was no 
doubt the Government would acquiesce in 
such a proposition, for they would see the 
importance of it. All that he asked for on 
this occasion was inquiry ; he therefore 
had only to add, that if hon. Gentlemen 
opposite had not yet made up their minds 
to assent to this proposition, he should 
feel it his duty, after giving them a week 
or a fortnight to consider of it, to renew 
the Motion which he made last Session. 

Mr. Miles begged to thank the hon. 
Gentleman for having informed him that 
it was his intention to put this question, 
not merely to him individually, but to 
other hon. Members connected with agri- 
culture. He was merely a representative 
of a part of the county of Somerset, and 
could not state either the wishes or the 
wants of the sgriculturists of England in 
totality. If the hon. Member wished for 
the appointment of a Committee upon 
agricultural distress, his proper mode of 
proceeding would be immediately to apply 
to Her Majesty’s Government, and ask 
them whether they would consent to such 
a Committee. Now, for himself, and he 
thought he might say for those Friends 
who generally acted with him, he could 
state that they had no intention of asking 
the Government to appoint a Committee to 
inquire into Agricultural Distress. The 





to some speech which had been delivered 
at a public dinner lately held by the Agri. 
cultural Protection Society at the Free. 
masons’ Tavern. He certainly did not 
consider himself bound by. or answerable 
for, everything that might be affirmed, 
without previous concert with those con- 
nected with that great interest, by any 
noble Lord at a public dinner, especially 
recollecting, as he perfectly did, how ex- 
ceedingly guarded the right hon. Baronet 
at the head of Her Majesty’s Government 
was, on a former occasion, in affirming that 
he would gurantee to the farming interest 
any fixed price for wheat whatever. The 
hon. Gentleman must be aware that from 
various circumstances, and from a variety 
of causes, and even from the very nature of 
agriculture itself, prices would vacillate be- 
tween such prices as those—56s. and 46s. 
a quarter. Still the farmers had their own 
idea of the cause of their distress; but he 
did not think they would come forward at 
the present moment and ask for the ap- 
pointment of a Committee to inquire into 
the cause of that distress. The hon. Gen- 
tleman must take his own course ; but he 
rather doubted whether the kind of con- 
cert which the hon. Gentleman had offered 
to him, and to those who sat near him, 
could be acceded to. He doubted much 
whether any such concert could be effected. 
Answering, however, for himself, indi- 
vidually, he might be permitted to say that 
he could not have the least objection to the 
appointment of a Select Committee ; but 
he must beg not to be put upon it, having 
already sat on a similar Committee for two 
years without coming to any practical con- 
clusion whatever ; he should much rather 
leave it to abler and better hands to state 
what were the causes of, and what would 
be the best means to alleviate, the present 
agricultural distress. ‘There were (entle- 
wen on that side of the House, he believed, 
who were both able and willing to state 
their opinions upon those points. 

Mr. Milner Gibson said, it had given 
him great satisfaction to hear the hon. 
Member for Somersetshire state, as far as 
he was himself concerned, he would give 
his vote for the appointment of a Com- 
mittee. [Mr. Miles had not intimated 
that he would vote one way or the other.] 
He certainly understood the hon. Gentle- 
man to say, he was favourable to the ap- 
pointment of a Committee to inquire into 
agricultural complaints, and that he would 
support the Motion. [Mr. Miles: I said 
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] would not object to it.] He was sorry 
that he had misunderstood the hon. Gen- 
tleman ; but he must say, it would appear 
rather remarkable, considering the expe- 
rience of past times, if the House should 
reject so judicious a proposal as that sug- 
gested by his hon. Friend. If there were 
one subject more than another upon which 
the minds of the Members of the House 
ought to arrive at an accurate judgment, 
it was the subject of agricultural distress. | 
In fact, it seemed a part of the Corn Law | 
system to have periodical inquiries into 
agricultural distress. A Corn Law would 
not be a Corn Law without a Committee 
on agricultural distress. They had had | 
complaints of distress under every Corn 

Law. They had had Committees of in- | 
quiry; and was there any difference in | 
their position now? They had a Corn, 
Law, they had distress — why not have 

inquiry? It appeared to him to be a! 
most reasonable proposition, upon the, 
special ground stated by his hon. Friend, 

namely, that it seemed to be the opinion ' 
on both sides of the House, that it was 

legislation which created agricultural dis- 

tress. His hon. Friend thought that it 

was protection by legislation which did so, 

while hon. Gentlemen opposite were of 
opinion that it was the diminution of pro- | 
tection by legislation. But, in his opinion, | 
they would have had the same distress if 
the Corn Law of 1842 had not been 

passed. He was not disposed to tiace the 
reduction of prices to the reduction uf the 

duty by the Bill of 1842; on the contrary, 

he thought it was the natural consequence 
of placing reliance on protection that there 
should be periods of agricultural distress. 
He regretted to see, notwithstanding all 
this, and notwithstanding the baneful influ- 
ence of the principle of protection—it was 
no Jater than on Tuesday evening that 

they beard the noble Lord, the Member 
for the City of London (Lord John Rus- 

sell) declare that protection was the bane 
of agriculture—he regretted to find, not- 

withstanding all this, that the same evil 
system was beginning again. They had 





been told by men of high rank and influ- | 


ence, at the meeting lately held at the 
Freemasons’ Hall, that the principle of 
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whether he had ever given any such as- 
surance—whether he could, by possibility, 
have given to the Central Society for the 
Protection of Agriculture, or whether he 
had given an assurance to any individual, 
however high in station, that he would not 
meddle with the existing Corn Laws, and 
not diminish the amount of protection 
which was at present afforded by that law ? 
He had seen so much caution on the part 
of the right hon. Baronet not to give any 
pledges as to any future course he might 
deem it his duty to pursue, that he was 
warranted in not giving credit to that 
statement. But he thought it most desirable 
that the right hon. Baronet should disabuse 
the public mind as to his having given 
any solemn assurance to any body of men, 
or to any individual, that it was his in- 
tention to support the present Corn Law. 
It was necessary on the part of the right 
hon. Baronet, in order to avoid inducing 
the farmers to place too confident a reliance 
on that system of protection which had 
begun to be broken down, that he should 
reiterate those sound principles which he 
had already declared ; and he would, there- 
fore, ask the right hon. Baronet whether 
or not he had given any assurance to the 
Agricultural Protection Society ? 

Mr. G. Bankes concurred in the regret 
expressed by the hon. Member for Stock- 
port (Mr. Cobden), that in the Speech 
fiom the Throne no reference had been 
made to the distress which so generally 
prevailed in the agricultural districts. To 
none other, however, of the other proposi- 
tions of the hon. Gentlemn could he 
assent, nor could he for a moment think 
that a coalition could be entered into be- 
tween the agriculturists and the League to 
effect the removal of that distress. And 
further, if the hon. Gentlemen persisted in 
a-Motion tor a Committee of Inquiry, he 
should not support him. He thought that 
an inquiry into the causes of agricultural 
distress was not needed. For his own part, 
he was satisfied to believe that the distress 
resulted from the changes which had been 
made in the Protective Laws. Whether 
that distress would be permanent or not, 
time would show ; but that those changes 
had produced the present particular dis- 


Agricultural Protection. 





protection would be maintained, and a so- | tress amongst the agriculturists, he had no 
lemn assurance was given to the farmers | doubt. The hon. Member who had last 
assembled there, that no further attempt | addressed the House, had referred to a 
would be made to meddle with the advan- | speech of the noble Lord, the Member for 
tages they now enjoyed. Now, he really | London, in which that noble Lord stated 
should like to ask the right hon. Baronet | that protection was the bane of agriculture. 
at the head of Her Majesty’s Government | It remained for the House to consider 
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whether the noble Lord had not very ma- 
terially changed his opinion in that respect 
since the time he was ia office; or whe- 
ther, in proposing a fixed and protective 
duty, the noble Lord considered that that 
protection was no protection at all, and 
consequently whether his Lordship con- 
sidered, that in making that proposition, 
he was proposing something which he be- 
lieved would be no gain to the interest that 
he professed to serve. The hon. Member 
for Wolverhampton, (Mr. Villiers), when 
speaking a few nights ago of the increased 
prosperity of the manufacturers, seemed to 
admit that to the same circumstance which 
had occasioned their prosperity was owing 
the depression of which the agricultur- 
ists complained; and then, with the 
same degree of unfairness, he seemed to 
contend that the agriculturists must still 
more be depressed, that the manufacturers 
might rise. He was highly gratified to 
hear that both parties were not to suffer 
together. He was glad that the distress 
suffered by one might prove a benefit to 
the other; but let them be satisfied with 
the prosperity that it produced to one, and 
not endeavour to increase the misery of 
the other. With regard to what had fallen 
from the hon. Member for Montrose, rela- 
tive to the temptations that might be 
offered to Russia to enter into a modifica- 
tion of the protective duties, when the 
hon. Member said, that Great Britain 
should show some spirit of conciliation 
by taking the first step tuwards such a 
measure, he would say, that in the opinion 
of many people, England had made a pretty 
good stride already, and that it was for 
the other country to take the next step. 
He did not ask them for a Committee of 
Inquiry ; he trusted that the Government 
would give them something better. The 
immediate cause of the present distress he 
took to be this—that though during the past 
year there was an average wheat harvest, 
in respect to almost every other descrip- 
tion of crop, in the south particularly, there 
was a great deficiency ; and therefore, 
since by the alteration of the Protective 
Laws the farmers could not look to wheat, 
as they might before have done, to make 
up the deficiencies in other crops, they 
were at this moment suffering very great 
and general distress. He would admit 
that the distress would not have been felt 
to so great a degree if the crops of oats, 
barley, and other produce had been equally 
good with the wheat crops; but it was not 
consistent with the fact to say that the 
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alteration in the Protective Laws had not 
been the great cause of all. He was satis. 
fied that it would not be desirable to ap- 
point such a Committee as had been alluded 
to, and, should such a proposal come de. 
finitely before the House, he should feel jt 
to be his duty to oppose it. 

Mr. Bright had attended many agricul. 
tural meetings, and had derived consider. 
able amusement from what had taken place 
at them; but if one thing more than any 
other had struck him to be unfair in the 
proceedings of those meetings, it was the 
conduct of those Gentlemen who took 
upon themselves to be the counsel of the 
farmers, and their guardians and defenders 
both in doors and out of doors. Their 
conduct had been such for several years as 
made him believe that there was something 
rather hollow in the character they as- 
sumed. We read in a very ancient book of 
“ dumb dogs that would not bark.” Hon. 
Gentlemen who cultivated the soil, stated 
that the legislation of that House was the 
cause of the present agricultural distress. 
But were they not parties to that legislation? 
They were consenters to the measure which 
produced the distress. Surely no proof 
need be adduced for that, for there was a 
very large majority in favour of the mea- 
sure which hon. Gentlemen now said had 
produced distress. Now the great majo- 
rity of that House were landed proprietors. 
It did appear to him, then, that if by their 
legislation distress had been occasioned, the 
farmers had at least one claim to make 
upon those who voted for that measure, 
namely, that they should either retrace 
their steps, undo their work, and go back to 
what was right, or else they should go home 
to their estates, and reduce their rents 
down to a proper level with those circum- 
stances which their legislation had placed 
their tenants in. He looked upon this 
refusal to inquire with very great suspi- 
cion. He believed it arose from this cause : 
—the public mind, and the representatives 
of the public mind in that House, were 
too much alive to allow any Committee 
to do what Committees were accustomed 
to do in former times. One of two things 
would be recommended—either that the 
taxes pressing upon the farmers should 
be reduced, or that greater protection to 
agriculture should be enacted. He would 
ask hon. Gentlemen opposite, whether they 
believed it was possible to do either one 
thing or the other? They might as well 
attempt to stay the operations of nature 





as to go back to the protective principle 
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in this country. They had long ago taken clear, as might be collected from the 
from themselves the power of reducing any | speeches recently delivered at a tavern in 
taxes peculiarly pressing upon the farmer, ; this town, and by the proceedings at No. 17, 
for in their avaricious desire to gain high ' Bond Street, where, he believed, the Pro- 
rents they had in past Sessions repealed | tection Society had opened a shop. He 
almost every tax upon the farmers; and | thought the sign over the door should bear 
that which once went into the Exchcquer, | this motto-——“ British Farmers regularly 


now went into the landlords’ pockets in , taken in and done for.” 
Therefore, they did , time that this landlord imposition upon 


the shape of rent. 


It was really 


pot deem it prudent, or even useful, to | the farmers should come to an end. What 


have a Committee. 


In his opinion it was | would they say if he told those who 


most inconsistent that hon. Members who | depended upon him in manufactures, that 
called themselves the guardians of the ag- | he was their friend, and that he would go 
ricultural interest, should stand up and | to the House of Commons and vote for a 
say that that great interest was being | law that should keep up the price of calico, 


frittered away by measures passed by the 
very Ministers whom they had placed in 
office, and yet that they should not oppose 
those measures, nor give up the contest as 
hopeless, and acknowledge that they had 
been wrong. The hon. Member for So- 
mersetshire had said that the right hon. 
Baronet, in proposing the New Corn Law, 
did not propose a protecting price varyin 

from 54. to 56s. The words of the reht 
hon. Baronet on that occasion were these : 
—‘ As far as certainty of price was con- 
cerned, if 56s. could be guaranteed by 
legislation, that was the object of the 
Bill.” That was certainly a guarded mode 
of expression on the part of the right hon. 
Baronet when addressing the British Par- 
liament ; but what had been the conduct of 
the landowners out of Parliament? It had 
been to make that guarded expression by 
the first Minister of the Crown a certainty 
tothe farmers. Their stewards and land 
agents—the men who were paraded at the 
agricultural meetings as tenant farmers, 
had told the farmers that the Minister had 
secured to them 56s. a quarter; nay, the ma- 
gistrates of counties had assessed property 
tothe Poor Rate, upon the estimate that the 
price of wheat would be 56s. a quarter ; 
and it was asserted that the Government 
had guaranteed that price by the new 
Corn Bill. This course had been pursued 
from the very moment that the Bill was 
passed ; and yet every body who had any 
understanding at all upon the subject knew 
that no law whatever could secure a certain 
price for wheat. But, out of the House, 
the landlords persuaded the farmers that 
they possessed this power. Why, then, 


did they at the same moment tell the far- 
mers that it was from the bad legislation 
of that House that the prices of their pro- 
duce were injuriously affected; and that 
it was from this that they were now suf- 


and give them good wages, and that then 
he should find that they suffered the great- 
est privations from the vicissitudes in ma- 
pufactures, occasioned by that very law ? 
He declared he should not have the face to 
come befure those men, and ask them o 
have any further confidence in his promises 
of anything that Parliament could do for 
the purpose of maintaining either prices or 
wages. The hon. Member for Dorsetshire 
had explained why the agricultural dis- 
tricts were at present suffering. It was a 
very reasonable explanation. The hon. 
Gentleman said, that the price of wheat 
was low, because the quantity of corn was 
large; at least, above the average; suf- 
ficient to bring prices down: while, on the 
other hand, the other and inferior crops 
were very short, and that the farmers 
were extremely inconvenienced by the high 
prices they had to pay for the food for 
their cattle. Now, he believed this, and 
that the high prices of the inferior crops 
were caused by the very protection forced 
upon the farmers. Was Indian corn no 
food for cattle ; and vet was there not a 
law to keep it out of this country? Were 
Egyptian beans no food, and yet was there 
not a law to keep them out? Hon. Gen- 
tlemen opposite had actually complained 
that the price fixed by the right hon. Ba- 
ronet on foreign oats was not sufficiently 
high as a protective duty, and yet the 
duty already imposed, forced their own 
tenantry to purchase foreign oa's at a price 
that enhanced the cost of the very food 
by which their cattle was fed, and by 
the feeding of which cattle they sought 
manure to raise in future years their crops 
ofhay. He did not pretend to understand 
much of agriculture, neither was it ne- 
cessary that he should in the discussion of 
this question ; but he had read a letter in 
a paper published in the county of Wilts, 





fering distress? The cause was perfectly 
{sence} 


VOL. LXXVII. 


written by a gentleman of the name of 
H 
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Mr, Nathaniel Hatherton, whom the editor 
stated to be a farmer of a very first-rate 
character and intelligence among that 
class. Mr. Hatherton said, that 


“ When oats were at 16s. a quarter two 
years ago,:he fed out five quarters to an 
acre on twelve acres of the poorest land, and 
he had good reason to be satisfied ; he had 
now by him 500 sheep, and he should lose 
more for the purchase of oats for feeding them, 
than the protection afforded by the Corn Law 
to his wheat crop was worth. He enjoyed pro- 
tection on his wheat to the extent of 3s. or 4s. 
a sack, there being two sacks to a quarter ; 
making it a protecting duty from 6s. to 8s. a 
quarter ; but he must pay a protection penalty 
on oats to the extent of 8s. or 10s. a quarter. 
He considered that the reduction of price on 
food for cattle by a repeal of the Corn Laws, 
would be full compensation to him four any 
deficiency of price in wheat arising from such 
a repeal, and that he for one was most anxious 
for a change.” 


Mr. Hatherton said, that he was in- 
duced to write this letter from a strong 
feeling that something must be done for 
the farmers and labourers, and from a con- 
viction that what was called protection was 
utterly worthless. This he thought was a 
sufficient answer to the hon. Member for 
Dorsetshire. It was true that in the 
manufacturing districts in the north of 
England there was a comparative state of 
prosperity. An hon. Friend of his had 
stated to him that the cotton spinners 
were making 50 per cent. on their capi- 
tal. But his answer to his hon. Friend 
was this: that the cotton-spinners did not 
come to Parliament and ask for a law to 
enabe them to overcharge their customers, 
as he had done constantly for his sugar. 
But how came it that the manufacturers 
were enjoying a state of prosperity, though 
they had uo protection, while the agricul- 
tural classes were thus plunged inio a 
state of distress? The process was some- 
what resembling the action of two buckets 
1a a well, the manufacturers were getting 
up rather full, while the agriculvurists 
were going down and rather empty. That 
had been the case ever since the war 
ceased, when the landlords attempted to 
make an alteration in the price of corn by 
legislation. He contended that he and his 
Friends, who represented the Anti-Corn- 
Law League, stood in that House, and in 
the eyes of the country, in a much more 
favourable position than the hon. Gentle- 
man who represented the Agricultural 
Protection Association, When the mauu- 


facturers were suffering, they did not conceal 
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the fact ; but the agriculturists denied the 
distress as long as it was possible, and the 

were startled when the hon. Member for 
Leeds moved, in a former Session, an Ad- 
dress to a Speech from the Throne, declar- 
ing that the agricultural distress had not 
been exaggerated, but that it was frightful 
in the extreme. The manufacturers never 
concealed their distress, but came to Par- 
liament, as was their duty, and asked for a 
remedy. They moved for a Committee of 
the whole House, and for evidence to be 
heard at the Bar, or any sort of inquiry 
that could be had ; but the Committee was 
denied tothem. The landlords and agri- 
cultural Gentlemen voted against them con- 
staotly. But how had those same hon. 
|Gentlemen behaved towards the popula- 
|tion among whom they lived? He had 
‘lately been reading the Report of a Com- 
| mittee on the Game Laws in 1838. The 
hon. Member for Dorsetshire, or of Wilt- 
shire (he did not remember which) gave 
evidence before that Committee. That hon. 
Gentleman now stated that the wages of 
the labourers were 7s. a week, but that they 
were at that period only 6s. ; and that from 
that time to this, the labourers received 
about that rate. Now, the Anti Corn-Law 
League had more accurate information of 
the agricultural counties than the hon, 
Gentlemen opposite themselves possessed. 
The League had sent trustworthy men into 
every one of them ; and he himself had 
had some opportunity of visiting several of 
those counties, and he could prove to de- 
monstration that the farmers and agricul- 
tural labourers did not expend in manufac- 
tures, including all their clothing and 
‘bedding, more than 25s. a yeareach. Now 
_he could prove that the labourers employed 
in his district spent at least three times as 
much on manufacturing produce ; yet hon. 
Gentlemen opposite did not come to that 
House to tell this; and they dared not 
have a Committee to inquire into the cause 
of the difference. He had heard many 
and many a Conservative speak with the 
utmost exultation on the subject of free 
| trade, and tell him that now the right hon. 
Baronet (Sir R. Peel) had begun, there 
was no knowing where he would end. 
They had assured him, that as the agri- 
cultural interest by degrees found their 
terrors dissipated, the right hon. Baronet 
would do more than he had yet attempted, 
since he could have no interest but the good 
of his country. He knew that the right hon. 
Baronet was not without ambition ; he 
would not have risen to his present office 
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had he been without it, and he well knew 
the evils of that besotted system which 
had made the labourers in agricultural 
counties poor, dejected, and miserable. 
Last week he had been in Buckingham- 
shire, and what most struck him was the 
number of fields so full of ant-hills that 
no scythe could mow them ; this was pro- 
tected land, and in the very county of the 
man who was especially styled the labourers’ 
friend, and who recently took upon himself 
to tell those lately assembled at Freema- 
sons’ Hall that there would be no alter- 
ation of the Corn Laws. What was the 
next object, harmonising so well with the 
ant-hill covered fields in the neighbourhood 
of Aylesbury? The multitudinous chim- 
peys of the union workhouse. There re- 
sided the men who ought to cultivate the 
land, and who, week after week, were sent 
to jail for insubordination. He was young 
in the House, but he might be as old as 
some of those on the other side before he 
heard from them the state of thinys his 
own eyes had witnessed. One Conservative 
had actually declared to him that he would 
rather see free trade at once established, 
than see the farmers any longer humbugged 
by the landlords. It was in fact high time 
that this state of things was put an end to, 
and he had no other object in wishing to 
see the destruction of the present Corn 
Laws, than an anxiety for the general be- 
nefit of the whole community. Let the 
Legislature at once take its finger off the 
Statute Book, and repeal those laws, and 
our manufacturers, confident in their skill 
and energy, would fear no foreign compe- 
tition. True it was, that if a total and 
immediate repeal had been granted in 1839 
and 1840, serious panic and confusion 
would have been the consequence ; but if 
such a boon were now granted, and the 
protective duty of 20s. were relinquished, 
no such result need be apprehended. Did 
not severe distress prevail in 1822? yet at 
that moment the prohibition was in exist- 
ence; in 1835 and 1836, there was at 
least as much distress as now, and then 
that law might be said to be passing into 
oblivion, which many persons at this mo- 
ment seemed toregret. A state of things 
was now approaching, when even landlords 
would be glad to have the present Coro 
Laws repealed ; they would not then frown 
_ or grow] at the Minister for making 

vances towards free trade; a popula- 
tion was growing up, for which employ- 
ment must be found ; at this moment they 
were competing with each other at wages 
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of 6s. and 7s. a week, and, to the disgrace 
of the landowners and the Legislature, they 
were in a state of great destitution. Yet, 
while fierce competition was devouring the 
agricultural labourers and the tenants, the 
magnanimous landlords passed a law to 
secure themselves against all competition 
from foreign countries, and to keep up the 
price of the produce of the soil. The po- 
pulation was rapidly increasing, capital 
was accumulating, and the landowners, 
without the least regard to the other 
classes, restricted the exertions of the la- 
bourers, and of the tenants, to the narrow 
limits of their own possessions. He was 
aware that they could do little to convince 
hon. Gentlemen opposite ; the leaders of 
parties were not easily convinced ; but he 
had the satisfaction of knowing that intel- 
ligence was daily gaining ground among 
the tenants and the labourers, and they 
were beginning to discover the truth ; they 
too severely felt their condition, and there 
was springing up amongst them a disposi- 
tion which he should grieve to behold were 
he alanded proprietor. A charge had been 
brought against the party to which he be- 
longed of exasperating this feeling. The 
opponents of the Corn Law had certainly 
told the tenants that the landlords were de- 
luding them by the demand for protection ; 
he had no wish to spread discontent among 
them, and had never said anything to them 
which had not over and over again been 
stated in Parliament. He and his friends 
had always maintained thatthe landlord had 
aright to labour at the market-price of la- 
bour ; but they had denied the right of the 
landlord to screen himself from competition 
while he exposed his labourers to it in its se- 
verest and bitterest form. This was the 
charge brought against the landed interest, 
and they must not “ lay the flattering unc- 
tion to their souls,” that prosperous years 
would put an end to agitation on the subject 
of the Corn Laws. The cry for repeal had 
gone on swelling and increasing in spite of 
prosperity in Lancashire and Yorkshire. 
It was impossible to state the sum which 
the League could not raise at this moment 
if money were necessary. All the mea- 
sures the landed gentry had supported 
since he first entered the House, had been 
gradually escaping from their grasp, and 
all those which they had resisted had been 
as gradually made established law. ‘The 


principle of protection was ove which the 

Minister could not and dared not defend 

in this House ; the most distingushed man 

of the Conservative party—the man whom 
H 2 
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the landed interest had placed and kept on 
the Treasury Bench—by the whole tenor 
of his conduct showed that he was aban- 
doning his friends and going over to their 
enemies. What course, then, ought the 
landed interest now to pursue? Would it 
not be as well for them to make a virtue of 
necessity, and magnanimously at once 
abandon a cause which they must know to 
be hopeless? Let them relinquish a sys- 
tem which had produced the most tremen- 
dous evils; for if they continued to sow 
the wind, they could only expect to reap 
the whirlwind. 

Mr. Stafford O’Brien was anxious to 
meet the question in the calm spirit which 
had marked the speech of the hon. Mem- 
ber for Stockport and that of the hon. 
Member his Seconder, and expressed his 
intention of not opposing the appointment 
of the Committee of which the hon. Mem- 
ber for Stockport had spoken. When the 
hon. Member for Durham had been a 
little longer in the House, before he reached 
the age of several Members on his own 
side, he hoped he would learn that to 
make a bullying speech was not the way 
to deal with the gentry of England. He 
would learn that, whatever might be the 
varying opinions as to free trade on one 
side and the other, or however anxious 
Government might be to steer a middle 
course between the two, yet that the best 
men on both sides would deeply deplore a 
system which would bring to questions of | 
the nicest calculation and difficult political 
economy, angry feelings and excited pas- 
sions. If the hon. Member imagined that 
he could set the tenantry of England 
ayainst their landlords, by such vitupera- 
tion and abuse, he could tell him distinctly 
that he never was more mistaken, and be 
would be miserably disappointed. It was 
strange that in the seventh year of his 
agitation, the hon. Member—though he 
had so completely failed out of doors— 
should not yet have discovered the pro 
priety of a different course. As to the 
hon. Member's astonishment at the Con- 
servative Members not having brought 
forward ‘recently the subject of agricul- 
tural distress, perhaps the hon. Member 
would leave them to manage their own 
matters; and they, seeing how grossly he 
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tress, and he did not disguise the disap- 
pointment he had felt at the right hon. 
Baronet’s silence on that subject. But, of 
course, feeling a general confidence in the 
Administration, and not having acquired 
very extensive experience in that House, 
it was not for him to leap up and give ut- 
terance on every occasion to his feelings of 
disappointment at the course they might 
pursue. He desired therefore to have it 
understood that Members on the Ministe- 
rial side must not be considered as insen- 
sible to agricultural distress (which, he 
was happy to say, did not exist to a great 
extent in his own county), because they 
did not on every occasion express their 
disappointment at the silence of the Mi- 
nistry upon the subject. The hon. Mem- 
bers opposite had formerly predicted that 
so long as protection continued, manufac- 
turing distress would prevail ; whereas it 
had turned out that this distress was re- 
moved, though the protection was retained 
to agriculture. Doubtless, no system of 
protection could in the complicated rela- 
tions of this country preclude the recur- 
rence of distress. Predictions and pana- 
eeas he would alike relinquish to the 
League. For himself, he had never dis- 
guised his conviction, that the different 
classes of the community were at too great 
a distance from each other, and that not 
merely agriculturists or manufacturers, 
but that the richer orders altogether were 
not fulfilling all their duty to the poor. 
He was certain that among the labour- 
ing population of the country there 
was much that tended to pauperism — 
much that tempted to crime. But he 
maintained that the landed proprietors of 
England had always proved themselves 
the friends of the poor, which the poor 
well knew; and the hon. Member who 
had been for nearly seven years trying to 
persuade them of the contrary, might just as 
well have been at Botany Bay all the time. 

Mr. Villiers said, the Member for 
Northampton had risen apparently to re- 
ply to the hon. Member for Durham, but 
if what fell from him was correctly re- 
ported, the same impression could only be 
made out of the House which he was sure 
had been produced within it — namely, 
that he had offered no reply to what con- 


had mismanaged his own, would not be | stituted the serious charges brought against 


anxious to adopt his advice. To what had 
falen from the right hon. Baronet on a 


the proprietors who maintained the Corn 
Law. One charge against the law, the 


former occasion, he had listened with great | hon. Member for Durham had urged with 
anxiety, hoping to have heard some ex-| peculiar point, and which became the bon. 





pressions in reference to agricultural dis- | Gentleman to answer if he had beenable. It 
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was, that while the labourers were exposed, 
by their increasing numbers and want of 
employment, toa sad and fearful competition 
with each other, and that while the te- 
nants were unprotected in an active and 
eager competition amovg themselves for 
jand, the landiords, who were the legisla- 
tors of this country, enacted a law to pro- 
tect themselves against the competition 
with the produce of other lands, whereby 
they greatly enhanced the value of their 
own properties at the expense of the com- 
munity. This was the purpose of what 
they termed protection, and from its obvious 
injustice, should receive some defence. 
The tenants were suffering, and the la- 
bourers were suffering; the one was com- 
pelled to give too much for his land, the 
other to receive too little for his labour ; 
but the landlord procured high rent for his 
land, and paid little for his labour; for 
the numbers of tenants and labourers seek- 
ing occupation increased, while the land for 
the tenant, and food for the labourer, were 
hmited; personality was no reply to this 
charge, or to such an adequate cause of agri- 
cultural poverty. And considering how fre- 
quently the depression of the agricultural 
interest had been traced to the failure of 
price promised by protection, it did become 
those who clamoured for more protection 
as a remedy for the evil, to meet the charge 
so brought against it. The hon. Gentle- 
man had seemed satisfied with shewing what 
he considered was an inconsistency in the 
friends of free trade, by referring to what he 
called their false prophecies as to commercial 
prosperity. He said that the League had 
said that manufacturesand trade would never 
be prosperous until the restrictions on trade 
were removed ; and yet he said they ad- 
mitted they were at present prosperous, 
whilst therestrictions had not been removed. 
The hon. Gentleman should have considered 
his Friend the Member for Dorsetshire 
when he stated that the restrictions had not 
been removed; for, as they both were 
farmers’ friends, they had better agree on 
the reason they gave them for their 
present distress ; for while the hon. Mem- 
ber had just said that the restrictions 
had not been materially changed, the 
hon. Member for Dorsetshire said that 
to that relaxation alone did he impute 
the present agricultural distress. In 
answer, however, to that, and to the ob- 
servation upon what had fallen from him 
the other night, which the Member for 
Dorset had made, he begged to explain 
what the views of the friends of free trade 
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were, and what he did rea!ly say on that oc_ 
casion. What was contended for, in ar. 
guing for free trade, was, cheapness and 
plenty; that cheapness which made the 
necessaries and comforts of life accessible 
to the poor. This, it is contended, would 
be obtained if commerce were not impeded ; 
and this, in whatever way attained, would 
be attended with happy results to the 
people. ‘This, in one respect, has been 
effected this year by what he termed an 
intervention of Providence, in spite of le- 
gislative obstruction. They had had a 
glorious harvest ; this had produced abun- 
dance, which, aided by some tacility given to 
trade by the relaxation of the Tariff, had 
occasioned the present comparative pros- 
perity. The restrictive system had, as the 
hon. Gentleman said, been generally main- 
tained ; but, through the mercy of Heaven, 
the usual results had been defeated, 
and the country had now an opportunity 
of seeing what was the effect of that plenty 
and cheapness of food of which the land- 
owners usually spoke with such dread and 
alarm. That this abundance should be con- 
stant was the aim of free trade. This boon of 
Heaven now conferred especially by a good 
harvest, was constantly within their reach 
by commerce ; that the blessings which 
were thus enjoyed should not be inter- 
rupted in future, was what the friends of 
free trade were contending for, but which 
hon, Gentlemen too well knew it was the 
object of what they called their protection 
to prevent. Their object was to raise 
prices; their complaint is that prices are 
low ; their desire is to cause them to rise 
again. It was on these occasions they had 
formerly complained of distress, and in all 
their inquiries it was this they had in view. 
They knew by the means which the law 
put in operation to keep prices high, it had 
several times occurred that produce had 
been destroyed ; and witnesses, whom they 
had called upon their inquiries to learn how 
they could be relieved, had prescribed the 
limitation of quantity, and had advised, as 
some said they had practised, that of sowing 
less grain in order to limit that quantity, 
which created plenty and cheapness in the 
market. The distress which hon. Gentle- 
men complained of was literally from no 
other cause but that prices had fallen, and 
fallen because the quantity essential for the 
people had been more nearly adequate than 
before. Their distress proceeds now, as it 
had proceeded before, from the delusion 
under which men crushed each other by 
competing for land, expecting to be re- 
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munerated by high prices for the high 
rents they engaged to pay, and being, 
as usual, disappointed. If this were other- 
wise —if this distress proceeded from 
other causes, from causes over which 
as it is repeated out of doors, they had 
control, how came it that the inquiry which 
the hon. Member for Stockport suggested 
was not acceded to? Why allow these 
things to be said here, without reply, or 
satisfying the farmers and labourers that 
they were untrue? Other causes were 
doubtlessly alleged in other places, but that 
was an additional reason why the facts 
should be inquired into by the House, and 
the truth proved. He had heard it said, 
and the notion he knew was common 
among farmers, that the distress was owing 
to the corn that had been allowed to come 
in from one of the colonies. [An hon. 
Member: Who said so?] Why, some 
of the special friends of agriculture who 
met at the Freemasons’ Tavern the other 
night. Yes, so tenacious are the pro- 
prietors of this country of their system of 
excluding competition with themselves, 
that they will not even allow the pro- 
duce of 2 British colony to compete with 
their own produce. Colonies which they 
have been willing that this country should 
make any sacrifice to conquer, and pay 
millions to subdue when they have mani- 
fested discontent, yet, when they claim 
the right of every British subject, in 
sending their produce to the British 
markets, the landlords are so afraid of the 
effect on the price of their own produce, 
that they would exclude the produce of 
those cquntries. He must again say it was 
a serious charge against this law that it 
not only did mischief to the community at 
large, but was peculiarly prejudicial to the 
interests that it was professed to protect ; 
and that when this charge was made, with 
an offer to prove it if inquiry was granted, he 
thought it would go forth tu the world that 
the protectionists had but little faith in the 
justice or wisdom of their system, when they 
objected in this House to face the light. 
Sir R. Peel said: I will not suffer my- 
self to be drawn by the example of the 
hon. Gentleman into any discussion on the 
subject of the Corn Laws; for we had no 
reason to expect that such adiscussion would 
be entered into on the present occasion. 
There was nothing irregular in the course 
pursued by the hon. Member for Stockport. 
Nothing could be more moderate than the 
tone in which he made his proposal, nor 
did it appear to be his intention to provoke 
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any discussion on the subject of the Corn 
Laws. I understood him to declare bis in- 
tention to repeat in a certain contingency 
a Motion which he had made last Session ; 
and, in order to show that he was acting 
in no hostile spirit, he invited some friends 
of mine on this side to co-operate with him 
in support of his Motion, stating that, with 
their co-operation, the opinion of the Go. 
vernment on the subject would be of little 
consequence because by means of the en- 
tente cordiale, the combined parties might 
force acquiescence. The hon. Gentleman, 
with perfect fairness, stated that he did 
not ask an immediate adhesion. [| think 
he said he would give my hon. Friends a 
fortnight to consider the subject. I must 
say I think my hon. Friends the Members 
for Northamptonshire and Somersetshire 
would have done much better to have 
availed themselves of the fortniyht’s con- 
sideration to talk the matter over, rather 
than to have committed themselves so 
hastily as they have done this evening, in 
their individual capacity, in support of the 
hon. Member for Stockport’s Motion. How- 
ever, they have committed themselves ; but 
I earnestly advise other hon. Friends of 
mine not to be so exceedingly liberal, but 
to avail themselves of the hon. Member for 
Stockport’s very fair proposal, to take at 
least a fortnight for the purpose of yiving 
the proposal a fair consideration, and then, 
after a lapse of that period—after having 
conferred with each other to make up their 
minds —not individually, but collectively, 
to support or oppose the Motion of the hon. 
Member. I must say that the hon. Gen- 
tleman who opened the debate was met in 
a corresponding spirit and temper by the 
hon. Gentleman behind him. There wasa 
kind of taunt thrown out, and it was with 
great regret that I heard the hon. Gentle- 
man the Member for Durham, without the 
slightest provocation, enter into reproaches 
and vituperation which were entirely un- 
called for, and little calculated to promote 
the object he has in view. The hon. Gen- 
tleman also told my hon. Friend that he 
was not surprised at his unwillingness to 
consent to the Committee, as it was im- 
possible that he could derive any benefit 
from its appointment. The hon. Geutle- 
man the Member for Manchester asked me 
a question, which I think he was hardly 
entitled to ask, particularly as he has stated 
—and that without any communication 
with me, or without any suggestion from 
me—as he has undertaken to correct the 
report that I intended to make an altera- 
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tion in the Corn Laws, and I do not, there- 
fore, see that he requires any enlighten- 
ment upon the subject. It is, I hope, only 
necessary to assure the hon. Gentleman and 
the House (as the refusal to answer even 
improper questions sometimes leads to erro- 
neous conclusions) that I have had no com- 
munication with the Agricultural Protec- 
tion Society, nor have I given any assurance 
toany body in the slightest degree at vari- 
ance with the deelaration of my opinion last 
year. My hon. Friend has stated that he 
very much regretted I did not, in the course 
of my observations a few nights since, re- 
fer to the distressed state of agriculture. I 
can only assure my hon. Friend that I do 
believe that in some parts of the country 
there is considerable distress, and [ trust it 
is hardly necessary for me to say that I feel 
sincere sympathy for that suffering ; but I 
do not believe that you can state generally 
as a truth that agriculture is universally in 
a state of distress and suffering. I believe, 
however, that there are some parts of the 
country in which distress exists, and that 
if you look at England, Scotland, and Ire- 
land, you will find different districts of the 
country in very different conditions. I do 
net deny that agricultural distress does 
exist in different parts of the country, 
arising from physical causes, an: the failure 
of the hay crop, and of the turuip crop, and 
the drought of last year. I say it is im- 
possible to deny that in some districts there 
is great distress arising from these natural 
causes, and this I sincerely deplore ; but [ 
distinctly state that [ do not think the 
agricultural distress can in any degree be 
fairly attributed to the operation of those 
laws introduced by me in the course of the 
last few years. 1 do not think that the 
change in our law has been the cause of 
the agricultural distress, and | feel bound 
to say that I cannot look to Parliament for 
any further legislative interference. ] think 
the restoration of the former amount of 
protection impossible, and even were it 
possible, 1 should not sanction the re- 
establishment of increased protection as a 
relief to the distress at present existing, 
which I attribute to natural causes, and 
which I deplore. 


Lord J. Manners said: I am not a 


Member of the League or of the Anti- 
League, nor am I a Member of the Ad- 
ministration who have held the scales so 
evenly between the contending parties 
during this discussion ; but I cannot re- 
sist the opportunity of endeavouring to 
answer one of the arguments used by the 
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hon. Member for Durham, and repeated 
with considerable emphasis by the hon. 
Member for Wolverhampton. J do not 
think it right that this debate should close 
without some answer being made to that 
argument ; and I apologize to hon. Mem- 
bers who represent more immediately the 
agricultural interest for venturing to speak 
of it myself. The hon. Gentleman said the 
landowners of England were to blame more 
especially in this—that while they pro- 
tected themselves against competition, they 
subjected their tenants and peasants to an 
almost unlimited, fierce, and cruel compe- 
tition. I could say, in answer to that as- 
sertion, that if it be true that the compe- 
tition to which the peasants of England 
are subjected is so fierce and cruel, what 
would it be, supposing the argument of 
hon. Members respecting the agricultural 
interest to be correct, if, in addition to 
such competition, you added that which 
would arise from the introduction of foreign 
corn? Surely the hon. Gentleman must 
have seen that his argument was open to 
that objection ; it has been used repeatedly 
at every agricultural protection dinner that 
has taken place ; why the argument most 
insisted on upon those occasions was, that 
the introduction of foreign corn would ren- 
der liable to great and severe competition 
the peasants and labourers of England. 
I do not wish upon this occasion to state 
my opinions on this subject of the Corn 
Laws; but I could not sit still and hear 
that argument asserted in two different 
speeches without endeavouring to show its 
failacy. 1 wish also to call the attention 
of the House to another statement of 
the hon. Member for Durham, which 
seemed to me most extraordinary. He 
said that the agricultural members of 
England saw the prosperity and fortunes 
of the farmers being frittered away by 
the policy of the Government. Now, I 
would ask, if such be his opinion, the po- 
licy of the Government being, as he would 
say, more or less a free-trade policy, how 
can he expect those to whom the interests 
of the tenants are committed to sanction 
any further steps in that direction, and to 
go on to an unlimited free trade? I shall 
certainly take the warning given by the 
right hon. Baronet, and not be presump- 
tuous enough to pledge myself to the 
course I may pursue hereafter ; but I can- 
not sit down without expressing my cor- 
dial concurrence in what has been so well 
and truly stated by my hon. Friend the 
Member for Northamptonshire, that we 
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are all too much disposed in this House to 
look upon ourselves as azricultural or ma- 
nufacturing Members, and too little dis- 
posed to take into consideration the more 
important question of rich and poor in 
this country; and still further do I ex- 
press my concurrence in his approbation of 
the tone and temper of the hon. Gentle- 
men who brought forward and seconded 
the proposition on the other side, as afford- 
ing fair ground for hope that the day is 
not far distant when we shall be able to 
meet cordially, and heartily co-operate in 
measures likely to ameliorate the condition 
of the labouring classes of this country. 
Mr. Brotherton said, that if the noble 
Lord had taken the advice of the right hon. 





Baronet, and not spoken at all, it would | 


have been wiser than to have risen to 
answer the arguments of hon. Members on 
that (the Opposition) side of the House. 
The noble Lord admitted that the agri- 
culturists and farmers were exposed to 
great competition, and he also, he believed, 
admitted that the Corn Law was made for 
the benefit of the landowners, and not of 
the tenants; but the noble Lord forgot the 
population of this country, and that it 
must be fed, and that to be fed it must be 
employed ; but it was admitted that the 
agriculturists could not employ the people. 
If they referred to the census they would 
find that about one-eighth, not more, of 
the population belonged to the agricultural 
interest. Now, the population was in- 
creasing to a considerable extent, and it 
must be employed and fed. They could 
not be employed in agriculture, and they 
must, therefore, be employed in manu- 
factures ; but that could not be done unless 
our commerce was extended ; and, there- 
fore, it was only by removing the restric- 
tions on commerce that employment could 
be found for the people, and that they could 
be fed. He conceived that all classes would 
be benefited by free trade, and that agri- 
culture manufactures,and commerce would 
all be well and prosperous if they only 
acted upon that principle. He contended 
that the Corn Laws were for the protection 
of the landlords, to increase the price of 
provisions, and to raise rents; and had 
always stated his opinion that they were 
most unjust and most injurious to the 
country. He, therefore, implored hon. 


Members to consider those laws, and if 
they were found to be unjust and injurious 
to repeal them. 

The Order of the Day was read and 
agreed to. 
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The House adjourned at a quarter to 
nine o’clock. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
Friday, February 7, 1845, 


Minutes.) New Writ.—For County of Cornwall (Eastern 
Division), v. Lord Eliot, now Earl of St. Germans.—For 
County of Buckingham, v. Charles Robert Scott Murray, 
Esq., Manor of Hempholme. 

ELEcTION PzTITION.—Dartmouth Borough Election,—Pe- 
tition of George Moffatt (presented 5th February) read. 
PETITIONS PRESENTED. By Mr. Villiers, from Dudley, 
and Wolverhampton, against the Medical Practice Bill 
(1844).—By Mr. Christopher, from Wainfleet, and Gran- 
tham, for Repeal of Duty on Attorneys’ Certifieates.—By 
Mr. Hume, from Tobacco Manufacturers of London, in 

favour of the Reduction of Duty on Tobacco. 


Private Business.] Sir Robert Peel 
observed, that an hon, Member opposite 
(Mr. Wallace) had a Motion on the Paper 
for to-night, upon a subject of some im- 
portance, namely, for a Select Committee 
to inquire into the mode of conducting 
Private Bill Business in the House. Now, 
considering the immense mass of Private 
Business, particularly railway business, 
likely to come this Session before the 
House, he certainly thought that the ap- 
pointment of such a Committee—formed of 
Members most versed in the Private Busi- 
ness of the House, to consider the existing 
arrangements, and if possible to facilitate 
the dispatch of that business, would be 
very expedient. Such an inquiry would 
be important both as to the cases of unop- 
posed Bills, and also as to important points 
connected with competing Bills. Even al- 
though no formal report might be made, such 
a Committee would be enabled, taking those 
points of most pressing importance, to offer 
very useful suggestions to the House as to 
that class of Private Business likely to oc- 
cupy so large a share of its attention. If, 
therefore, the hon. Gentleman would post- 
pone his Motion for the present, he would 
take an opportunity of consulting some of 
those hon. Gentlemen who took the most 
interest in Private Business, in the course 
of next week, and he hoped he would then 
be enabled efficiently to co-operate in the 
appointment of such a Committee as the one 
in question. 

Mr. Wallace was much obliged to the 
right hon. Baronet for his suggestion. The 
right hon. Gentleman’s views of the matter 
quite coincided with his own, and he would 
postpone his Motion with much pleasure. 





Poor Law Unions (Iretanp).] Mr. 
F. French rose to put the question to the 
right hon. Baronet the Home Secretary of 
which he gave notice yesterday. He was 
anxious to know whether a_ statement 
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which had appeared in the Freeman's Jour- 
nal, respecting executions which had been 
ut on the goods and furniture in some 
ynion workhouses in Ireland, was correct. 
If it were correct, it added not a little to 
the experience they already had as to the 
working of the Poor Law system in that 
country. One statement to which he re- 
ferred said :— 

“We understand that no less than four 
executions have been laid upon the furniture 
in the Ballinrobe poor-house ; one at the suit 
of Boileau, Son, and George, druggists ; the 
other three at the suit of contractors for pro- 
visions and fuel. An execution had also been 
laid upon the furniture of the Castlebar Union 
Workhouse at the suit of the foregoing gen- 
tlemen.” 

The other statement on which he sought 
information was this :— 
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“The goods and chattels of the Tuam 
workhouse were sold under an execution on | 
Monday last, at the suit of Mr. Thomas | 
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point collectors ; and, as soon as that took 
place, the effect of these executions would 
be nullified, the sums paid under them 
would be borne by the rates, and the law 
would be carried into effect. 


Post Orrick Committee Report. ] 
Mr. Duncombe, seeing the noble Lord the 
Member for Liverpool in his place, begged 
to put a question to him with respect to 
the appendix of a Report of a Committee 
of which he was chairman last Session—he 
referred to the Secret Committee on the 
Post Office. That Committee made its 
Report, and also laid on the Table of the 
House an appendix, which was ordered to 
be printed with the Report. Well, the 
Report was printed, but, as yet, they had 
no appendix. He had sent to the printer's 
for the appendix, and also to get another 
copy of the Report. The reply was, that 
the Report could not be got, because it was 
waiting for the appendix —that the appen- 





Brenan, of Tuam. There was a considerable! 4. | es 
sacrifice of property—blankets, which were | dix was waiting for a proof, and the proof 
supplied at 9s. and 10s. per pair, were sold at | W48 Waiting for some Member of the Se- 
from 4s, 6d. to 5s. 6d. per pair; ticken beds, | cret Committee. Now, that Committee’s 
which cost 5s, 7d. per pair, sold at 2s. 4d.) functions ceased when their Report was 
each; and sheets, at 1s. 10d. and 2s. per pair. | made to the House, and had nothing after- 
It is worthy of remark, that the contractors | wards to do with the appendix or Report. 
who supplied those articles are yet unpaid, and | He wished to ask now, therefore, why they 
are three years out of their money.”’ | had not got the appendix? Mr. Hansard 

Sir James Graham said, that the hon. , said that it was with the Committee. He 
Gentleman had given notice of his inten- | (Mr. Duncombe) was in possession of a 
tion to put a question to him, merely with | copy of it by the special order of the Speaker, 
respect to the Tuam Union. His inquiries | the only way, it appeared, of getting it. 





had been consequently only directed to that | 
Union. Of the affairs of the others re- | 
ferred to by the hon. Gentleman he was | 
not cognizant. With respect, however, 
to Tuam, he could state that it was 
true that an execution had been put in on 
the goods in the house. The _build- 
ing occupied as the Union belonged to a 
private person. The rent was in arrear, 
and an execution for rent was put in by 
the landlord. He had also to state what 
were the circumstances of the Union in 
question. The Board of Guardians had 
absolutely declined to carry the act into 
execution—refusing even to appoint col- 
lectors of rates. No rates having been thus 
collected over the parishes comprised in the 
Union, the Poor Law authorities, in No- 
vember last, moved for a mandamus in the 
Court of Queen’s Bench, calling on the 
Board of Guardians to appoint collectors. 
The rule had since been made absolute ; it 
bad been served collectively and individually 
on the members of the Board of Guardians, 





and they must forthwith proceed to ap- 


The appendix was in type, but not printed 
for general circulation. He wished to 
know if it was the Committee, or any 
Member of the Committee, who withheld 
it? 

Viscount Sandon had to state, in answer 
to the question of the hon. Gentleman, 
that the Report was made last year, just 
at the close of the Session, when hon. 
Members were fast leaving London for the 
country. The arrangement of the chrono- 
logical part of the Report, contained in the 
appendix, was left in the hands of the hon. 
Member for Kendal, who had taken great 
pains with the subject all through the 
labours of the Committee. So far as he 
(Lord Sandon) could learn, the appendix 
still remained in the hands of that hon. 
Member. He himself knew nothing fur- 
ther about the matter. He had no doubt, 
however, but that on this public notice 
being taken of it, the document in question 
would soon be laid befure the House. Per- 
haps he had been to blame in quitting 
London without having seen it in the 
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hands of the printer ; but he had thought 


that it would be quite safe in the charge of 


the hon. Member for Kendal. 

Mr. Duncombe intended to bring the 
subject of the Post Office before the House, 
and he did, therefore, hope that no further 
time would be lost in having the appendix 
put into the hands of hon. Members. 


FinancraL Sratement—TuHE Income 
Tax.] Sir Robert Peel: Sir, it may be 
convenient for the House, if I now state 
what course Her Majesty’s Government 
intend to take in bringing forward the 
statement of their financial plans. I be- 
lieve that it would be competent for me 
—without moving for a Committee of 
Ways and Means—to adopt the course of 
moving a Resolution for the continuance 
of the law imposing a tax upon income. 
But as that would not be a course which 
it has been usual of late years to adopt, I 
propose on Wednesday next to proceed in 
this way. I shall move on that day for a 
Co:nmittee of Ways and Means, asking in 
it for the continuance of some tax, and then 
upon Friday next, in that Committee of 
Ways and Means, I shall propose a Reso- 
lution to the effect, that the laws imposing 
an Income Tax in Great Britain, and an 
additional Stamp Duty in Ireland, be con- 
tinued for a further limited period. Such 
is the nature of the Resolution which I 
shall propose to move. 


Weicuts awp Measures (Scortanp). | 
Mr. Wallace wished to put a question to 
the right hon. Baronet the Secretary for 
the Home Department. The right hon. 
Gentleman was aware that an important 
decision had been come to in one of the 
Courts of Scotland with regard to the 
Weights and Measures Act. The decision 
affected the general understanding of the 
administration of the law on that Act in 
Scotland, and it had caused in particular 
districts a very great degree of anxiety, not 
to say disturbance. He begged, therefore, 
to inquire, whether it was the intention of 
the right hon. Baronet to take any steps in 
the matter. 

Sir J. Graham, in answer to the question 
of the hon. Gentleman, had to state that 
he was perfectly aware of the decision 
which had been come to on the subject of 
the Weights and Measures Act of Scot- 
land, and he was aware that this decision 
affected a large portion of the community 
in Scotland. The decision to which the hon. 
Gentleman referred was the decision of a 
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Judge on circuit--a very elaborate and 
learned decision, and one entitled to great 
weight—but still only the decision of g 
single Judge. The same question which 
had been brought before this inferior tri. 
bunal would shortly be brought before all 
the Judges in the Court of Justiciary, and 
before the decision of that tribunal had 
been given he thought it would be prema- 
ture to discuss the propriety of any altera. 
tions. 


Suppry.] The House then resolved 
itself into a Committee of Supply, Mr. 
Greene in the Chair. 

On the Motion that Supply be granted 
to Her Majesty, 

Mr. Hume said, that he had no objec- 
tions to the Supply being granted —thatis, 
he would not divide the Committee upon 
the subject; but he thought that they 
ought first to have heard the Government 
Financial Statement. He was by no means 
prepared to assent to any, increase in the 
Navy Estimates, On the contrary, he 
thought that the establishment ought to be 
decreased. He wished, in allowing the 
Supply to be granted, to guard himself 
against being understood to agree inthe 
suggestion for the increase in these Esti- 
mates. To the general Motion forjSupply 
being granted, he had no objection; but 
he was opposed to the addition to the 
Estimates which was intended to be made. 
He repeated that the financial statement 
should be made before public: money was 
voted. The state of the country was such 
that their efforts ought to be directed to 
the reduction in every possible way of tax- 
ation, Ifhe looked at the Papers laid on 
the Table to-day, it would appear that 
59,000,000/. would have been received by 
the Treasury in the course of the year, an 
amount much larger than in former years, 
or than it was some ten years ago, when 
Europe was in an unsettled state, and the 
condition of America required a large es- 
tablishment. But now, when every thing 
tended to security and peace, an increase 
in their establishment was asked for. He 
would not ask the Committee to support his 
opinion by pressing for a division; but he 
begged leave to enter his protest, for the 
reasons assigned, against the increase, 
and he should certainly like to hear from 
the right hon. Baronet his exposition of the 
plans he had in view, 

Sir R. Peel said, that with respect to 
the protest of the hon. Member, no great 
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harm could ensue from his adopting such 
a course, inasmuch as he felt quite sure 
the hon. Member did not mean to intimate 
his desire that no supply at all should be 
granted to Her Majesty. He did hope 
that the hon. Member would not condemn 
the Naval Estimates until he had exa- 
mined them, and ascertained the purposes 
which they were destined to be applied to. 
Had the hon. Member known what those 
purposes were, he would hardly have 
ascribed them to the sole object of increas- 
ing the naval steam force. It might be, 
he would just observe, that some additi- 
onal expenditure would be found neces- 
sary for the construction of new docks for 
steam-vessels, and the increased trade 
with China might render some addition 
to the naval establishment necessary, for 
the purpose of affording adequate protec- 
tion to the British ships employed in that 
commerce. He hoped, therefore, the hon, 
Member would postpone, or at least sus- 
pend, his judgment until the Estimates 
were brought regularly before the House ; 
by so doing neither he nor any other hon, 
Member would stand committed to ap- 
prove of them. He trusted that the Mo. 
tion before the Committee, as a mere pre- 
liminary form, would be asquiesced in. 
He must observe, however, with respect 
to what had fallen from tlie hon. Member 
on the subject of the congratulations 
offered in Her Majesty’s Speech, that the 
ground on which those congratulations 
were offered, was not that of increased 
taxation having produced an improved 
state of the revenue, but because the exist- 
ing taxation had been productive of so pros- 
perous a state of the finances as to leave 
a large amount of surplus; and he must 
confess he thought that all who viewed 
the matter correctly, would join cordially 
in the expressions of satisfaction uttered 
by Her Majesty in consequence of this 
surplus. 

Mr. Hume knew, by his experience of 
Chancellors of the Exchequer, and First 
Lords of the Treasury, that the existence 
of a surplus in the revenue was always a 
strong incentive to them to be lavish in 
the expenditure of the public money, and 
therefore he was of opinion that a surplus 
was a bad thing, and that the best way to 
control expenditure was by keeping the 
Chancellor short of money. He, therefore 
could not join in the congratulations of 
the Speech. The reason however, which 
had prompted him to rise on the present 
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occasion was in order to express his 
dissent from the proposal to increase the 
steam vessels of the Navy. 

Lord J. Russell said, the House would 
no doubt be very soon in possession of 
the specific grounds upon which the in- 
crease in the Navy Estimates was based, 
and he should await the knowledge of 
those reasons in the full belief that they 
would be found valid and satisfactory. 
The hon. Member for Montrose had made 
an observation respecting the course which 
the right hon. Baronet proposed to pursue 
with regard to his financial projects. The 
right bon. Baronet had intimated his in- 
tention to bring forward his financial 
scheme at a very early period, and to 
state what taxes he should be prepared 
to reduce. He thought nothing better 
suited to public convenience, could have 
been devised or acted upon. But, at the 
some time, he did not understand the right 
hon. Baronet to intimate that he had 
adopted the alteration with the intention 
that it should be persevered in upon all 
future occasions. On the contrary, as he 
understood, it was an exception expressly 
adapted to the exigencies of the moment. 
The hon. Member for Montrose had stated 
that, in his opinion, the course proper to 
be followed with respect to finance was to 
settle first what the amount of the Re- 
venue was calculated to be, and then to 
apportion the expenditure to that sum. 
The view which he and others of his own 
Political Colleagues took of the matter 
was directly contrary to that laid down 
by the hon. Member, for they had always 
maintained the necessity and expediency 
of settling the amount which would be 
required for defraying the expenses of 
Government, and for providing for the 
national defences first, and then provide, 
iu a Committee of Ways and Means, for 
the mode of raising that sum. He there- 
fore rose for the purpose of saying that, 
although the right hon. Baronet had 
adopted the course of stating what his 
financial views were at so early a period 
in the present Session, he by no means 
understood him to intimate that such a 
course would be continued in future years. 

Sir R. Peel said, he had resolved upon 
taking the course which he had given 
notice of his intention to take, in conse- 
quence solely of the special circumstances 
which marked the present Session, be- 
cause the moment it became known or 
suspected that Her Majesty’s Ministers 
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were resolved upon submiiting the neces- 
sity of continuing the Income Tax for 
anoth r limited period to the consideration 
of Parliament, there had arisen many spe- 
culations in the city as to what reductions 
in the existing taxes were to be proposed 
by Government, and these uncertainties 
were productive of extreme inconvenience 
as well as of positive injury to trade and 
commerce, by throwing a damp upon all 
transactions until the intentions of Minis- 
ters were made pvblic. It was solely on 
this account that he had determined on 
taking the course of making an early 
statement; and he must explicitly state 
that it would not be followed on any future 
occasion. 

Mr. Hume was sorry to hear the objec- 
tions urged by the noble Lord tae Member 
for the City of London to the continuance 
of the plan adopted by the Government, 
because he was sure such a sentiment was 
in direct opposition to the practice of the 
noble Lord with respect to his own private 
expenditure. Every man possessed of 
discretion would endeavour to ascertain 
as nearly as he could the amount of his 
income before he regulated his expenses, 
and he saw no reason why so wholesome 
and prudent a rule should not be adopted 
and persevered in when dealing with the 
public money. He was, however, glad to 
have the example set for one year only, 
and he trusted it would be found to be 
productive of so much benefit as to in- 
duce the right hon. Baronet to persevere 
in its adoption on future occasions. 

Mr. S. Crawford was extremely glad 
the right hon. Baronet had at length seen 
the propriety of adopting the course he 
had suggested two years ago by an amend- 
ment which he then proposed. On that 
occasion he had moved for the suspension 
of the Estimates until the amouat and the 
sources of the Income of the year had been 
ascertained. The hon. Member for Mon- 
trose had seconded his Motion on that 
oecasion, but it was rejected. He was 
glad, however, that the right hon. Baronet 
had at length taken his advice, and he 
was only sorry to hear that the course 
adopted was only for the present year. 

Vote agreed to. 

House resumed. Resolution reported. 
Committee to sit again. 


Gitpert Unions—Poor Law.] Mr. 
M. Sutton moved, 
“ That a Select Committee be appointed to 
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inquire into the administration and Operation of 
the Law for the Relief of the Poor in Unions 
formed under the Act 22 George III., c. 93 
(Gilbert’s Act), and to report to the House 
their opinion whether it is expedient that the 
said Unions should be maintained.”’ 


Mr. S. Crawford said, that he did not 
then rise to oppose the re-appointment of 
the Committee, but simply to express his 
profound conviction that the perseverance 
in such an inquiry was a mere useless 
waste of time of the gentlemen who were 
engaged in it. If the Government were 
determined that the Gilbert Unions were 
to be done away with, they bad better not 
institute any inquiry, for the time of the 
Members, and the Report, would be alto. 
gether thrown away. He had witnessed 
some proceedings with respect to this 
matier in Rochdale, the Borough with 
which he was connected, which had con- 
vinced him of the truth of what he as- 
serted. In that place the Poor Law Com. 
missioners lately had determined that the 
Guardians of that Union should no longer 
relieve theirown poor. The Guardians were 
unamimous in their determination against 
this interference. They resolved not to act 
under the control of the Poor Law Commis- 
sioners. The people of the Union, and all 
connected with it, were all unanimous in 
the same view, and the Guardians and Ma- 
gistrates refused to assemble under any 
such orders as had been issued. Was il, 
therefore, right that the Poor Law Com- 
missioners should be permitted, or even 
encouraged, to force themselves in this 
manner upon the Union? The Guardians 
had been threatened with a mandamus, 
but, if he was rightly informed, no such 
mode of proceeding against them could 
legally be taken. At the same time, when 
he witnessed such a pertinacity on the 
part of the Poor Law Commissioners to 
thrust the New Poor Law into operation 
in the borough with which he was con- 
nected, he could not but consider that the 
Government was determined that no other 
law should be in force there, and, conse- 
quently, he looked upon the appointment 
of the Committee of Inquiry moved for by 
the bon, Gentleman as an entirely useless 
and unnecessary proceeding, and one 
which would not repay the trouble. Ther 
was a great difference between the work: 
ing of the Poor Laws under the Gilber 
Unions, and under the law as administere: 
by the Somerset House Commissioners 
and the advantages iu his opinion were al 
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on the side of the Gilbert Unions, both 
with respect to economy, the feelings and 
comforts of the poor, and the inhabitant 
ratepayers. He could not therefore omit 
to avail himself of the present opportunity 
of impressing these views on the minds of 
Ministers, more especially on the right 
hon. Gentleman the Secretary for the 
Home Department, who had expressed his 
sentiments the other evening in relation to 
what had fallen from the hon. Member for 
Finsbury. But what must be the nature of 
a law which could sanction such suffer- 
ings as were described by that hon. Mem- 
ber? If the Government were determined, 
however, to carry that law into universal 
operation throughout England, all inquiry, 
he repeated, was totally unnecessary. It 
was a question beyond all others of im- 
portance. The public mind was in a most 
unsettled condition, and, for his part, he 
believed it to be impossible that the people 
could continue to preserve their loyalty, 
and maintain their respect for the laws, if 
the New Poor Law were to be persevered 
in and carried out to its present extent. 
He, therefore, again put it to the Govern- 
ment whether this useless inquiry was to 
be persevered in? If it were for the pur- 
pose of discovering abuses in the adminis- 
tration of the Gilbert Union Acts, then he 
would by all means urge an inquiry. But 
he did not believe the Committee was ap- 
pointed with this view. He admitted the 
liability of all laws to be abused. The 
Gilberi Union Acts were not free from this 
liability; and if such abuses existed in 
them, it was only right they should 
be inquired into and brought into com- 
parison with those which were found 
to exist under the New Poor Law. 
Let both the systems be placed fairly 
and fully before the nation, and 
then let it be seen which of then was 
the best adapted to the purposes for 
which they were designed. He had had 
the honour of being received, together 
with a deputation from Rochdale on this 
subject, by the right hon. Baronet the 
Home Secretary, and it was then stated 
to the right hon. Gentleman, that out of 
a body of 12,000 ratepayers who contri- 
buted to support the Gilbert Unions 
there, all except nine of them were de- 
cidedly opposed to the introduction of 
the New Poor Law. He was ready to 
admit the perfect courtesy with which 
the right hon, Baronet, as was his un. 
varying custom, received the deputation, 
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and replied to their representations that 
he had no power to interfere with the 
law. The right hon, Baronet did not 
say that he had not the power of con- 
trolling the Poor Law Commissioners ; 
but if he had not that power, he would 
be the very first to grant it to the right 
hon. Gentleman. He made these obser- 
vations in the full belief that all inquiry 
into the working of the Gilbert Unions was 
entirely useless, and that the appoint- 
ment of the Committee was uncalled for. 


Poor Law CommissioneErs.] Colonel 
Sibthorp, in reviving a Motion, which 
he had brought forward and obtained 
the sanction of the House to in the 
course of the last Session, stated that for 
some reasons f which he was ignorant, 
the Order which was then made on the 
subject had been evaded, or at least it 
had not been complied with. The right 
hon. Baronet (Sir J. Graham) had, how- 
ever, given him to understand that there 
was a difficulty in making out a return 
of the number of days during which the 
Poor Law Commissioners attended in the 
performance of their duties, b:cause no 
regular roster was, he believed, kept in 
the public offices of the attendance of 
the functionaries; that being the fact, to 
his knowledge, with respect to the Home 
Secretary's office. He was quite ready 
to admit the ability, the perseverance, 
and the zeal of the right hon. Baronet 
in the performance of his duties, and 
the universal satisfaction which his assi- 
duity and his untiring attention to his 
arduous occupations had given to all 
parties. He said this without any wish 
to flatter the right hon. Gentleman, and 
for that reason he did not require that a 
roster should be kept of the right hon. 
Baronet’s attendance at his office, seeing 
so many proofs could be adduced of his 
attention to his duties; but the case was 
different with respect to the Poor Law 
Commissioners, and he should certainly 
like to know when and where they went; 
he did not mean to say they went into 
any improper places, but he should like 
to know what their attendance at their 
office was, and whether they attended 
regularly to their duties. He desired to 
know where they were, and what they 
were about. What he was anxious to 
obtain was a full return on these sub- 
jects; and, with respect to what had been 
stated to him by the right hon. Ba- 
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ronet, he must confess that he felt great 
surprise on being told that he now ob- 
jected to what he had formerly agreed to 
without a word. He, therefore, begged to 
move, in the same terms which the House 
had sanctioned on the 12ih of July, 1844, 
that there be laid before the House 


“A Return of the number of days each 
Poor Law Commissioner has sat in discharge 
of his official duty at the office appointed for 
such official sittings, or at any other place for 
the same purpose.” 

Also a 

“Similar Return of the number of days 
each Assistant Poor Law Commissioner has 
been engaged in the discharge of his offi- 
cial duty, the place and periods at which 
those have been performed respectively, whe- 
ther at the office of the Central Board of 
Commissioners, or in visits and inspections, 
or other matters of official duty at the dif- 
ferent Unions or Union Workhouses through- 
out England and Wales, the number of days 
employed therein, and the amount of ex- 
pense incurred by each Assistant Poor Law 
Commissioner in travelling or in other inci- 
dental expenses relating thereto.” 


Sir J. Graham begged permission to 
address a few words to the House with 
reference to what had fallen fiom the 
hon. and gallant Member for Lincoln. 
Towards the close of the last Session the 
hon. and gallant Member had felt it his 
duty to move for the Return now under 
the consideration of the House, to which 
Motion he had not offered any opposition. 
In the course of the present evening, he 
had stated to the hon. and gallant Member 
what he had recently repeated to the 
House, as to the difficulty of making any 
Return to the first part of his Motion— 
namely, that with reference to the at- 
tendance of the principal Poor Law Com- 
missioners at their office, no roster was 
kept, any more than the attendances of 
the Commissioners of Excise, Stamps, or 
Customs were thus registered, and conse- 
quently, in the absence of such registry, 
it was impossible to make any Return to 
meet the demands of the hon. and gallant 
Member. At the same time, he (Sir J. 
Graham) felt bound to state, of his own 
personal knowledge, that no public ser- 
vants were more assiduous in their atten- 
dance to their duties than were the Poor 
Law Commissioners; and for the satisfac- 
tion of the hon. and gallant Member, as 
well as for that of the House at large, he 
would, as far as possible, give all the in- 
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gentlemen in question would be apparent, 
He had, therefore, resolved not to resist 
the Motion, lest such a proceeding should 
throw a shade of doubt over the subject, 
as far as the performance of their duties 
by the Poor Law Commissioners was con. 
cerned; and, fur this reason, he acqui. 
esced in the Motion.— Motion agreed to, 


RatLways—StTanDinG Orpers.] Mr, 
Young moved the Order of the Day for 
resuming the Adjourned Debate on the 
Standing Orders. 

On the Motion that Standing Order 
102 be suspended, 

Mr. Entwistle said, that the first result 
of suspending this Standing Order would 
be to relieve the parties interested in rail. 
ways from the necessity of presenting their 
petition with the Bill attached to it until 
twenty-one days after the Board of Trade 
had reported on such railway projec, 
That alteration had been approved of by 
the noble Lord the Member for Sunder. 
land, under the belief thata great expense 
would thereby be saved to the parties; 
whereas, upon inquiry, he (Mr. Entwistle) 
found that the cost of printing a Bill and 
preparing a petition would not exceed 30), 
or thereabouts. With regard to the print- 
ing the Bill alone, he bad said that the 
expense would not exceed 301. or 40/, 
and if any greater expense were incurred, 
his answer was, that it was not fair to 
particular companies that one company, 
against which the Board of Trade should 
have reported, should be allowed to delay 
drawing up their Bill till the reasons of the 
Beard of Trade should be known, whereas 
the other company, in favour of which the 
Board of Trade had reported, wishing to 
press forward their measure, would have 
already drawn up their Bill, which could 
not be altered; @ priori, the line against 
which the Board of Trade had reported 
had the worst case would, by the delay, 
be enabled to draw up their Bill with 
reference to the reasons given by the 
Board of Trade against it. Upon that 
ground, he objected to any postponement 
which would enable the parties to draw 
the Bill after the reasons against it should 
be submitted to the House. He believed 
that in most cases the companies who 
meant to proceed, notwithstanding the 
adverse decision of the Board, had pre- 
pared their Bills, and the whole extra 
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there was little expense in this House be- 
fore a petition, there was much in working 
the line out of the House; the expense 
began when the company put their case 
into the hands of the Parliamentary agents, 
of the solicitors, and of the engineers; the 
consequence was, that by every day's de- 
lay, the company incurred a large amount 
of extra expense, and this extra expense 
would be imposed on companies anxious 
to proceed. He by no means, however, 
wished to compel the parties to incur the 
further expense of passing the Standing 
Orders, which would cause the necessity of 
bringing up witnesses. 

Lord G. Somerset said, it was understood, 
if the reasons of the Board of Trade should 
induce the companies reported against 
to think it foolish to proceed, they would 
not force their Bills; but if those reasons 
should not be satisfactory, he hoped the 
House would give them leave to proceed 
with their Bills, notwithstanding the deci- 
sion of the Board of Trade. The ques- 
tion of what should be done to prevent 
injury to parties anxious to go on at once 
would arise when he should submit his 
Motion, a few days hence, for a Com- 
mittee to consider to what tribunal all the 
competing lines should be referred ; when 
that Motion was carried, it would be for 
the Committee to say how far parties 
should avail themselves of the present 
alteration in the Standing Orders. With 
regard to the question of expense, no in- 
justice ought to be done; but those lines 
hada great advantage on which the Board 
of Trade had expressed a favourable opin- 
ion; and whilst they must take care that 
the decisions of the Board of Trade should 
not absolutely stop the progress of any 
measure, they must also take care that 
parties did not prevent or retard the pro- 
gress of others. 

Mr. Hodgson Hinde thought it had 
been clearly made out by the noble Mem- 
ber for Sunderland, that it was necessary 
to take some step in order to prevent in- 
justice from being done to those com- 
panies against whom the Board of Trade 
had reported. Great injustice would like- 
wise be done if parties in whose favour the 
Board of Trade had reported, were obliged 
to delay going into Committee till the 
adverse Bill was in a state of such for- 
wardness as to be committed also. He 
therefore hoped that the parties who 
were promoting an adverse Bill would 
be obliged to bring their case before the 
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Committee, though they were not in a 
state of forwardness to have their Bill 
regularly committed. The promoters of 
the adverse line might delay for five or six 
weeks before they stated their determina- 
tion as to proceeding, and the loss of such 
a period would be equivalent to the post- 
ponement of the road for aseason. Thus, 
successful lines would be induced to pay 
enormous sums to get rid of competition. 
And thus the extension of time in favour 
of unsuccessful lines would be made an 
instrument of extortion. It was notorious 
that 25,000/. was spent to expedite, by 
six months, the completion of works, 
Now six months at the commencement of 
the season was equal to six months work 
in the general run of railroads. 

Mr. Entwistle then withdrew his Amend- 
ment, the Motion was agreed to; the 
Standing Order was suspended, and the 
following Resolutions were agreed to :— 


“© 1, Resolved—That this House will not 
receive any Petition for any Private Bill, 
other than a Railway Bill, after Friday the 
twenty-eighth day of this instant February. 


“ 2, Resolved—That no Private Bill, oth r 
than a Railway Bill be read the first time 
after Friday the fourth day of April next. 


“ 3. Resolved—That this House will not 
receive the Report of any Private Bill, other 
than a Railway Bill, after Friday the thirtieth 
day of May next. 


“4, Resolved—That this House will not 
receive any Petition for any Railway Bill, 
later than the twenty-first day after the day on 
which the Report from the Railway Depart- 
ment of the Board of Trade, with reference to 
such Raiiway, has been laid on the Table of 
the House. 


* 5, Resolved—That no Railway Bill shall 
be read the first time later than the twenty- 
eighth day after the day on which the Report 
from the Railway Department of the Board of 
Trade, with reference to such Railway, has 
been laid on the Table of the House. 


“6, Resolved—That this House will not 
receive the Report of any Railway Bill later 
than the eighty-fourth day after the day on 
which the Report from the Railway Depart- 
ment of the Board of Trade, with reference to 
such Railway, has been laid on the Table of 
the House.” 


And on the Motion of Mr. Greene it 
was— 


“Ordered — That on every Petition pre- 
sented to this House, relating to any Private 
Bill before the House, the name or short Title 
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by which such Bill is entered in the Votes be 
written at the beginning thereof.’’ 


House adjourned at six o’clock. 





HOUSE OF LORDS, 
Monday, February, 10, 1845. 


MinuteEs.] Took the Oaths —Bishop of Meath. 
Sat first.—Earl St. Germans, after the death of his Father. 
Petitions Presented. By the Earl of Powis, from In- 
habitants of Machynlleth and Lianrhaiadr yn, and Moch- 
nant, for the establishment of Local Courts.—From Lay 
Association of Bath, against the Union of St. Asaph and 
Bangor.—From Physicians and Surgeons of Gloucester 
General Infirmary, in favour of Medical Reform. 


Avpress To Her Magsesty.j] The 
Lord Chancellor reported to their Lord- 
ships that the House had waited upon 
Her Majesty with the Address in Answer 
to the Royal Speech, and that Her Ma- 
jesty had been graciously pleased to return 
the following Answer :— 


“ My, Lorps,—This renewed Assurance of 
your Loyal and dutiful Attachment is received 
by Me with sincere Satisfaction. 

“TI rELY with Confidence on your cordial 
Support in My Endeavours to promote the 
Happiness and Contentment of My Subjects.” 


Address and Answer to be printed and 
published. 


Business OF THE Hovse.] The Mar- 
quess of Normanby had a question to put 
to the noble Duke opposite, relative to the 
business of the House. He held in his 
hand a Return, made in consequence of a 
Motion to that effect last Session, re- 
specting the periods at which different 
Bills had come to this from the other 
House of Parliament; and he found, by 
referring to it, that more than three-fourths 
of these Bills had been brought up as late 
as July, When he had drawn the atten- 
tion of the House to the subject last Ses- 
sion, none of their Lordships seemed more 
to feel the inconvenience thar the noble 
Duke opposite. Now, if they did not 
wish it to recur again, there must be an 
attempt to remedy the evil during the early 
part of the Session. Judging of the in- 
tentions of the Government relative to the 
introduction of new Bills from the Royal 
Speech, it did not occur to him that any 
of the Bills in question were likely to be 
originated in their Lordships’ House, and 
this being the case, and the Easter recess 
coming on so early this year, he did not 
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part of the noble Duke, any immediate 
attempts could well be made. But he was 
sure that the noble Duke, recollecting 
what they had suffered last Session from 
the circumstance to which he had alluded, 
would have the kindness to use his power. 
ful influence with his colleagues, sotoorder 
matters as to enable their Lordships, from 
the Easter recess to the conclusion of the 
Session, to take business step by step, in- 
stead of having it accumulated together at 
the very close of their sittings. It was 
with reference to this subject that he put 
his question. He hoped, even al hough 
no immediate answer should be given, 
that the matter would not be overlooked by 
Government. 

The Duke of Wellington observed that 
however, his noble Friend had not put 
any question at all. He had made a 
Statement, with which he quite agreed. 

The Marquess of Normanby: The 
questions he bad intended to put were— 
first, whether any of the measures to be in. 
troduced by Government were likely to ori- 
ginate in this House? And also, whe- 
ther they were likely to have any import- 
ant measures submitted to them previous 
to the Easter recess? 

The Duke of Wellington : Let this inti- 
mation stand as a Notice, and let my no- 
ble Friend repeat the questions to-morrow 
night. 


Bait 1n Error — CHALLENGE oF 
Array.] Lord Campbell begged to draw 
the attention of his noble and learned 
Friend on the Woolsack, to a subject in 
some measure connected with the subject 
on which the noble Marquess had just 
addressed the House. It was relative to 
the Bill that had occupied the attention 
of his noble and learned Friend, respect- 
ing Bail in Error in Criminal Cases, He 
hoped there would be no delay in bringing 
this necessary and useful measure forward, 
as it was desirable to send it down to the 
Lower House as soon as possible. There 
was another point to which he wished to 
direct the attention of his noble and 
learned Friend, as it was of considerable 
importance.—It also was in some sort 
connected with the matter he had just re- 
ferred to. The subject of it arose out of 
a proceeding on which he was not anxious 
to say much, not desiring to revive discus- 
sions tending to prolong or to reproduce 
angry feelings. He referred to the mode 
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henceforward with respect to objecting to 
a Jury which had been improperly re- 
turned. He would assume that the opinions 
of the Judges who had been consulted on 
that subject were perfectly correct. He 
would also assume that the view taken of 
the same subject by his noble and learned 
Friend on the Woolsack, was perfectly 
correct. Then, if so, how, according to 
the law of England, was a person now to 
act with respect to a Jury thus improperly 
returned ? It appeared to him, if the law 
were correctly defined, that as it now 
stood, the party put on his trial was with- 
outaremedy. An accused person might 
be put on his trial before a Jury partially 
selected, and yet he was without remedy 
for this wrong. The old Common Law 
of England gave the accused the right, 
under such circumstances, to challenge 
the array, and on proof of the validity of 
the objection, the array was quashed, and 
the process of forming the Juiy was re- 
newed. Formerly, the duty of impanel- 
ling the Jury devolved upon the Sheriff, 
or, in his absence, upon the Coroner; 
and upon this functionary it depended 
whether the Jury so impannelled, was 
properly or improperly constituted. The 
ground of challenge then was, that the 
Sheriff was either partial or not indif- 
ferent, and upon either of these grounds, 
if proved, the jury was quashed. After- 
wards, however, by a most excellent law, 
for which they were indebted to the pre- 
sent Prime Minister, the mode of consti- 
tuting the Jury was altered, and the power 
formerly vested in his hands was taken from 
the Sheriff, and entrusted to other func- 
tionaries. The challenge to the array was 
likewise taken away, because the Sheriff 
could no longer influence the formation of 
the Jury, nor was he recognised in the 
proceeding. This being the position of 
matters, the learned Judges came to the 
unanimous decision, that as the Sheriff 
could no longer be complained of, the 
challenge to the array was gone. Now, 
although he was humbly of opinion that 
this was a point involved in considerable 
doubt, and that another mode of redress 
might still be pointed out, still, assuming 
that the decision was correct, he hoped 
that his noble and learned Friend would 
acknowledge that the law, if such were the 
law, should not remain in that condition, 
but that some remedy should be provided, 
something tantamount to the challenge 
\o the array when the Sheriff was the re- 
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turning officer. Now, he begged to draw 
the attention of his noble and learned 
Friend to this subject, and he ventured to 
ask him now, or if he wished for time to 
consider it, he would not press the ques- 
tion, but he ventured to put it—to ask 
whether it was the intention of Govern- 
ment speedily to bring forward a measure 
upon the subject ? Such a Bill would cer- 
tainly be better in their hands than in 
those of any noble Lord sitting upon the 
left of the Woolsack. He would repeat 
the question—whether it was now the in- 
tention of his noble and learned Friend to 
introduce any such measure as that to the 
necessity for which he had referred? If 
it was his intention, he would most wil- 
lingly leave the matter in his hands. His 
(Lord Campbell’s) sole object was to 
amend the Criminal Law, and he would 
moch rather that the measure came from 
his noble and learned Friend than that he 
should attempt to introduce it. But 
should that noble and learned Lord’s 
answer be that he declined to take any 
such steps, then he (Lord Campbell) gave 
notice that he should feel it his duty to 
move for leave to bring in such a Bill as 
he believed was wanting upon the subject. 


The Lord Chancellor said, his noble and 
learned Friend had put two distinct ques- 
tions to him. The first was, whether, in 
conformity to the engagements entered 
into by him on a former occasion, he was 
prepared to bring in a Bill on the subject 
of Bail in Error. He begged leave to 
state that, having directed his attention to 
this matter, it was his intention within a 
few days (so that the Bill should pass 
through the House before Easter) to bring 
in a Bill on the subject, the provisions of 
which were founded in no small degree 
upon the Bill formerly brought forward 
by his noble and learned Friend. With 
respect to the second topic upon which his 
noble and Jearned Friend had addressed 
their Lordships, he thought some misap- 
prehension existed in his noble and learned 
Friend’s mind. He did not understand 
the learned Judges to have given their 
opinions to the effect stated by the noble 
and learned Lord; nor had he (the Lord 
Chancellor) given any opinion to such an 
effect, for he did not think the right of 
challenge to the array was taken away by 
any recent Act of the Legislature. All 
the learned Judges said was, that the 
challenge to the array did not lie in that 
particular case to which their attention 
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was directed. The challenge to the array 
could only be had by reason of a default on 
the part of the returning-officer. If the 
Sheriff was the returning-officer, then the 
challenge existed either as to his unin- 
differency or his default. Those were the 
grounds upou which the Common Law of 
England granted the right of challenge. 
But in the case referred to there was no 
imputation upon the Sheriff, nor was there 
any ground to accuse him of unindifferency, 
and for that reason, according to the Com- 
mon Law, there was no ground for allow- 
ing a challenge of the array. That was 
the opinion of the learned Judges. The 
ground upon which the challenge of the 
array in the case in question rested was, 
that there was a defect in the book. A 
certain number of names which ought to 
have been there were not init. The list 
was, therefore, defective; but the Sheriff 
was bound to take the names from the list 
presented to him by the proper officer, and 
no blame could be attached to him, for he 
performed his share of the duty correctly. 
He therefore apprehended that the learned 
Judges gave no opinivn to the effect stated 
by his noble and learned Friend. That 
there existed an evil in the proceedings he 
entirely agreed with the noble and learned 
Lord in admitting, and if it was necessary 
to prevent its recurrence, a remedy should 
be provided. If a jury-book were defec- 
tive, or if names were improperly empan- 
nelled, a remedy ought to exist; and if by 
the existing law none did exist, his atten- 
tion should be directed to the subject, in 
order to provide one, and he would bring 
in a Bill for the purpose. The defect in 
the case referred to, arose out of an act of 
the Legislature, which was passed with a 
view to amend and revise the law relating 
to Juries. The Common Law had nothing 
to do with the particular case in question. 
He trusted that what he had stated would 
prove satisfactory to the noble and learned 
Lord. 

Lord Campbell was extremely glad to 
hear that his noble and learned Friend 
had directed his attention to the subject ; 
but he was quite certain, at the same 
time, that if the noble and learned Lord 
considered the subject further, he would 
find that the learned Judge’s opinions 
were, that the right of challenge to the 
array was gone altogether, because the 
only grounds upon which that right was 
allowed by the Common Law were the 
neglect or unindifferency of the Sheriff ; 
and as the matter was no longer under 
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the control of the Sheriff, but was taken 
wholly away from him, there was no chal- 
lenge as far as he was concerned, whilst 
with respect to any error of the Recorder, 
there was not, as far as he could perceive, 
any remedy. He was greatly consoled by 
the assurance given him by bis noble and 
learned Friend that he would direct his 
attention to the subject. 


Finance — Import Dutres.] Lord 
Monteagle rose to move for the Annual 
Halance-sheet of Income and Expenditure 
and for certain Accounis relating to Trade 
and Navigation in various branches. Their 
Lordships were aware that he had during 
the last Session called more than once for 
Returns of Accounts and Papers exposing 
the fivuancial and commercial resources of 
the kingdom. The object which he pro- 
posed to himself in pursuing the same 
course at present, was to put the House, as 
soon as was possible, in possession of the 
grounds upon which an intimation con- 
tained in the Speech from the Throne must 
have been based, in order that their Lord- 
ships might be enabled hereafter to form 
an opinion upon the financial policy which 
Ministers were about to submit to the 
country. He was not desirous of raising 
any contentious question with respect to 
the Royal Speech, further than so far as 
it was connected with the subject on which 
he was about to enter: he had avoided 
any expresion of an adverse opinion during 
the recent discussion, considering it to be 
most expedient that the Address to the 
Sovereign should be unanimously assented 
to. But there was one paragraph in the 
Speech from the Throne relating to the 
public Finances on which it was most 
essential that their Lordships should be 
able to arrive at an immediate and full 
understanding. It was the paragraph re- 
specting the Property and Income Tax. 
That paragraph stated, that “ The Act 
which was passed for imposing a tax upon 
income will shortly expire. It will be 
for you in your wisdom to determine 
whether it may not be expedient to con- 
tinue its operation for a further period, 
and thus to obtain the means of adequately 
providing for the Public Service, and at the 
same time of making a reduction in other 
taxation.” Now, this paragraph had been 
interpreted, not in this House, he admit- 
ted, but elsewhere, as implying that the 
purpose of Government was to submit a 
project not for the temporary but for the 
permanent continuation of the Income aud 
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Property Tax. Now, to a temporary con- 
tinuation, so far was he from entertaining 
an objection, that he thought it was im- 

ssible for any one who dispassionately 
considered the subject to feel any objection 
—on the contrary it was obvious that there 
existed an absolute necessity for this mea- 
sure. But he must beg to call their Lord- 
ships" attention to the fact that the sen- 
tence which he had read from Her Ma- 
jesty’s Speech, had been construed to in- 
fer that the Property Tax was not to be 
enacted for a limited time, fixed before- 
hand, but that the Speech raised the large 
and important question of direct, in pre- 
ference to indirect taxation, and by some 
it had been argued that a Property Tax 
might be very advantageously substituted 
in lieu of the present system of indirect 
taxation. Now, he could not believe this 
to be a correct view of the national interests. 
But, if it were, it behoved Parliament all 
the more on that 2ccount to look at the sub- 
ject with a calm and deliberate eye, and to 
give to the whole question the most search- 
ing and serious consideration; if it was 
intended by the Government, as some ap- 
prehended, to render this Property Tax 
part of the permanent Ways and Means of 
the country, then, indeed, it was impera- 
tively necessary that the country at large 
should be acquainted with the real in- 
tentions of Ministers, and that Parliament 
should approach the consideration of the 
extension of that tax with a previous know- 
ledge of what was contemplated, and with 
a due sense of its incalculable importance. 
It was one thing to have to bear an incon- 
venience for a time, and another to have 
it sanctioned as a permanency. No one 
who considered the state of the country 
could doubt the expediency of the con- 
tinuance of the tax for the present. The 
public had been led to consider that there 
had arisen within the lust few years a large 
augmentation of revenue, and that a very 
large fund had been created, upon which 
every class of the community, anxious for 
the remission of certain branches of taxa- 
tion, considered that they had an un- 
doubted right to draw. Such, however, 
would not be found to be the real state of 
the case when it was rigorously examined. 
Vhere certainly did exist at present a sur- 
plus, in round numbers, of about three mil- 
lions sterling. But that surplus was only 
created by the Property Tax, which ex- 
ceeded five millions, and which Property 
Tax was—as their Lordships were aware 
—only a temporary tax expiring in April. 
The result was, therefure, that, deducting 
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the Property Tax, so far from there being 
an excess or surplus of revenue over expen- 
diture —looking to the permanent taxation 
of the country—there existed, on the con- 
trary, a deficiency amounting to two mil- 
lions. This blank was at present only filled 
up by the Property Tax. Were it pro- 
posed, therefore, that Parliament should 
allow that tax to expire, it was obvious to 
every one that neither Government nor the 
public could consent to such suggestion. 
The great object to be kept in view was 
not only to maintain the public revenue 
so as to make it equal to the public expen- 
diture, but also to permit Parliament 
with prudence to give a relief to our 
taxation ; and then the question arose, 
what were the taxes the repeal of which 
would be most generally beneficial, and 
useful to the community? Unless the 
taxes which it was proposed to repeal were 
judiciously selected, and unless such re- 
missions were made as were likely to lead 
to a future increase of revenue, and that 
at no remote period, the House would in 
all probability find that, even with the 
Property Tax, a deficiency of revenue must 
again ensue. Considering only the ordi- 
nary revenue, the country now stood in 
precisely the same position as when the 
Whig Government resigned in 1841, and 
before Sir R_ Peel's changes in the finan- 
cial arrangements were carried into effect. 
There was at that time a deficiency of be- 
tween two and three millions, and it ap- 
peared that such would have been the case 
now, had it not been for the great effort 
which Parliament and the public had pro- 
perly made to supply that deficiency by 
a temporary tax. When the subject of 
continuing the Property Tax came to be 
considered, the solution of that question 
would be found to turn upon thetaxes which 
it would be proposed to remit. The object, 
therefore, of some of the Papers which he 
was about to call for, would be illustra- 
tive of the workings of the Tariff and of the 
late alteration in our fiscal system. The 
noble Lord at the head of the Board of 
Trade—and he would take that opportunity 
of congratulating him upon his appointment 
—that noble Lord had presented to the 
House a document, which he (Lord Mont- 
eagle) had intended to move for, but 
by the production of which he was glad 
to have had his wishes anticipated. This 
document, would, he hoped, be in the 
course of delivery to-morrow. It was 
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one of the most important and valuatle 
Papers, illustrative of our Customs’ Laws, 
which had ever been prepared and sub- 
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mitted to Parliament. Undoubtedly, this 
document was calculated to suggest in- 
ferences of the most important kind, and 
were he disposed to comment upon the way 
io which it was drawn up, he should say 
that it was designed purposely to give rise 
to the inferences in question. Though 
unwilling to analyze this return at any 
length, he must be allowed to devote 
to it a few words in passing. The docu- 
ment showed the state of the Customs’ 
Duties during the two years preceding the 
operation of the late Tariff, and during 
the two years subsequent. It was cast 
under two systems of classification—the 
first analysis presenting the different heads 
of duty according to the amount collected, 
and varying from an annual produce of 
1007 to 100.0001. and upwards ; the other 
analy<is had reference, not to the amount of 
revenue, but to the nature of the articles 
on which duty was levied. It was acurious 
fact, in respect to the amount of duty 
raised on different classes of articles, that 
out of 22,720,000/. raised upon 813 arti- 
cles. there were 585 of these articles, or 
nearly three-fourths of the whole, which 
only produced the insignificant sum of 
42,000/. Therefore Parliament would have 
it in its power, if no practical objection 
should be offered, to abolish the whole 
amount of Customs’ Duties payable on 
about two-thirds, or, perhaps, three-fourths 
of the whole number of articles now subject 
to this taxation, and this at no greater 
loss than that of 42,0007. But if any 
such course should be under consideration, 
then he should wish to throw out one 
suggestion to Government upon the sub- 
ject. He would wish to remind them, 
that in their anxiety to give relief to trade 
they should not deprive themselves of the 
means of obtaining most valuable statistical 
information, or they would lose the ad. 
vantage of considering the moral and poli- 
tical consequences of the change. Take 
as an example of the ill consequences of 
such mistake, the cross Channel trade be- 
tween England and Ireland. Let them 
not, in their anxiety to free trade from 
all restrictions, and to repeal all du- 
ties, forget that by so doing, without due 
care, they might take away the necessity 
for having Custom House entries at all. 
This was unfortunately the case in the 
Irish trade, and the result was that the 
problem, on the solution of which a just 
estimate of the condition of Ireland so much 
depended—on a satisfactory answer to 
which so much would depend for putting 
down the agitation for Repeal—the power of 
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demonstrating to the people of that countr 
that their condition wasimproving, thatthey 
were gaining a greater command over the 
comforts and necessaries of life, that con- 
sumption was, day by day,extending among 
them, this problem could not be worked 
out. The means of raising that most im. 
portant argument were for ever gone in our 
anxiety for free trade, and the course pur- 
sued of putting the cross Irish trade on 
the footing of a coasting trade, thus doing 
away with the necessity for any Custom 
House entries whatever. He wished to 
guard the public against a repetition of 
the same mistake on a still larger scale. 
He knew that there would be a great 
pressure for the total repeal of many of 
the small duties to which special interests 
were liable; but he trusted that care 
would be taken, in carrying such arrange- 
ments into effect, to preserve, for the pur- 
poses of Parliament and Government, as 
well as for those of the political economist, 
and as proof and evidence of the fluctua- 
tion of trade, that information which could 
only be well obtained through the medium 
of regularly kept records at the Custom 
House. To return, however, to the main 
subject in hand. He had shown that, 
out of 22,720,0001. raised upon 800 ar- 
| ticles, 585 of these articles produced only 
| 42,0000. There were some other curi- 
(ous facts noticeable in the document from 
_wheuce he had taken this result. It ap- 
peared that by the reductions made under 
the late Tariff in articles of minor im- 
portance, a considerable loss had been 
sustained, and that the increase which 
-had taken place had occurred only on 
articles producing each above 100,000/. of 
‘duty. It was also shown, that in refer- 
ence to the nature of the articles taxed, 
there was a considerable lose on the duties 
_received on articles of raw material, and 
| a considerable loss likewise on goods part- 
|ly manufactured, but that the great in- 
crease had occurred in the classes of articles 
| falling under schedule D. headed * Articles 
| of food.” It was under that schedule that 
‘the alterations made in the Customs’ laws 
produced any equivalent for the sacrifice 
made in other articles. He should not, 
‘in connexion with this part of the sub- 
ject, refer to old grievances by calling their 
Lordships’ attention to the amount of the 
duties on corn and to the working of the 
sliding-scale ; he should content himself 
with pointing attention to what he had 
referred to as a remarkable fact. They 
‘must not, however, be led astray by the 
word “food,” because a variety of articles 
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was classed under that head, which would 
not in common parlance be designated as 
food. All stimulants, such as brandy, 
tobacco, and tea, were classed under it, 
yet the greater part of this increase arose 
on articles where no variations of duty had 
taken place. There had been on tea alone 
an immense increase, exceeding ten-fold 
the total gain on the Tariff ; but the cause 
of that increase could be easily explained. 
There had been no alteration in the rate 
of duty on tea: it continued as it was 
originally 2s. 1d. per Ib., but there had 
been a great alteration in prices ; and whe- 
ther prices were increased by duty or by 
other causes was wholly immaterial to the 
consumer. He did not care whether the 
difference rose from increased taxation, or 
from increased cost of production—it was 
the absolute price he paid that was of im- 
portance to him. Now there was an increase 
of revenue upon tea amounting to more 
than 1,000,000/. sterling. The fall in the 
price of the article had been from 2s. 6d. 
to ls. 6d. per lb., thus fully accounting for 
the increase in question. Again, however, 
he would say, that those who looked to 
those accounts for ground for the repeal of 
such great imposts as the Malt Tax, the 
Tobacco Duties, the Paper Duties, or the 
Soap Tax, would be disappointed in their 
search. There was no available surplus 
that could warrant such mighty changes. 
He referred to these facts to show, that 
after all, the amount of surplus revenue, 
available for the purposes of relief from 
taxation, was not so great as the public 
imagined. Something effectual should, 
however, be done. Among the Papers, 
for the production of which he would 
move, there was one illustrative of a sub- 
ject discussed at great length last year. He 
meant the duties upon sugar. He believed 
that their Lordships were aware that they 
had then fixed the Sugar Duties upon 
three separate classes of sugar—the first 
the class of British-grown sugar; the 
second sugar the production of foreign 
states wherein it was produced by free 
labour, such as China, Java, and Ma- 
nilla, with the power of adding such other 
countries to the list as were found to come 
within the prescribed conditions ; there be- 
ing also a clause in the Bill by which those 
countries with which we had treaties of 
reciprocity were entitled to claim the be- 
nefit of this reduced rate of duty for their 
produce. The third or last class were fo- 
reign sugars the produce of slave labour, on 
which the duty was prohibitury. Amongst 
the Papers which he now called for was 
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an account to show whether there had 
been any importation and admissivn for 
home consumption of the second des- 
cription of free-labour sugar, vot the pro- 
duce of British possessions, which the 
Bill had proposed to admit. It would be 
remembered by their Lordships that the 
Act had not come into practical operation 
until November in the last year; and its 
working during the short period between 
November and February, could not pea- 
haps be considered as a just or at least 
a conclusive exponent of the future ope- 
ration of the measure ; but it was never- 
theless material that their Lordships should 
have before them the result of the present 
system, as exhibited during those two or 
three months; and it would be curious, if 
it should appear that while the whole policy 
and object of the Bill, and the intentions of 
its framers, had been to give a preference to 
foreign free-labour sugar over foreign slave- 
labour sugar, no free-labour sugar of any 
description had been admitted to home 
consumption ; but that the only foreign 
sugar that had come in was that very slave- 
labour sugar which it was obviously and 
declaredly the object and intention of Par- 
liament to exclude. With regard to Ve- 
nezuela sugar, he believed there had been 
an Order in Council for i's admission. It 
had been declared last year, by an Order in 
Council, that sugar the produce of Vene- 
zuela, with which state we had treaties of 
reciprocity, should be entitled to come in 
under the Act at the reduced rate of duty. 
He believed there mightalso have been some 
sugar brought in from Manilla, but some 
difficulty had occurred to prevent its intro- 
duction for home consumption. Under 
these circumstances, and feeling confident 
that ere long the whole subject of the Sugar 
Duties. must be reconsidered, he was sure 
that the noble Duke opposite would agree 
with him, that Parliament had a right to 
ask any information that could be fur- 
nished officially, and which was illustrative 
of the working of the Bill of last year, the 
more especially as the noble Duke's assent 
to the production of these Papers need 
not imply any intention on the part of 
Government upon the subject, one way or 
the other. There was another point to 
which he would advert, the alteration which 
had been made in the duty on Irish spirits. 
Their Lordships would recollect that an 
increased tax had been put upon Irish 
spirits in the first instance, the result of 
which was, that a deficiency, instead of an 
increase, had been occasioned to the revenue 
in regard to that item. Her Majesty’s 
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Government, in consequeuce, had very pro-_ 
perly taken the matter into consideration, | 
and in a subsequent Session had brought | 
in a Bill to repeal the additional duty they | 
had themselves previously imposed. Now, | 
he was anxious that their Lordships should 
be informed of the working of this mea- 
sure. There was another account as to 
excisable articles, which he wished to be 
produced, and which, as it was usually 
made up quarterly would occasion uo 
additional trouble to the department—an 
account showing the consumption of ex- 
ciseable articles in the present year, as 
compared with the average consumption of 
the three previous years. This would give 
the same information as to the Excise as 
the noble Earl (the Earl of Dalhousie) had 
that evening furnished totheir Lordships re- 
specting the Customs. There were, besides 
the articles he had named, two others on 
which the duty had been altered, and upon 
which their Lordships would require in- 
formation as to the result of that alteration. 
The one was the article timber. That the 
old Timber Duties required revision, was 
gencrally known and admitted; but he 
must say that a more useless sacrifice than 
the loss which the revenue had sustained 
by Sir R. Peel’s alteration of the duties 
on colonial timber had never yet been 
made. The whole amount of an in- 
creasing Revenue on colonial timber had 
been abandoned without any adequate 
corresponding benefit to the consumer, 
avd, as he contended, without advantage 
to the permanent interests of the Colonies 
The agriculturist was sacrificed to the 
Canadian lumberer. The other article to 
which he alluded was that of coffee. He 
helieved that the measure of Her Majesty's 
Government with respect to coffee, though 
not perhaps so comprehensive as might 
have been wished, was not only a step, but 
a very great step, taken in the right direc- 
tion. And he believed the difference in 
the consumption of that article would 
confirm in all respects the correctness of 
the general principles laid down by the 
framers of the late Tariff, and would justify 
the carrying those principles into effect 
on still more important subjects. As a 
further proof of this, he might refer to 
the effect of the repeal of the Wool Tax 
a subject which had been observed 
upon before. He might be permitted to 


say that a better or more politic mea- 
sure than the repeal of this duty had 
never been iutroduced by any Govern- 
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ment; aod although it had in the first 
instance excited great alarm in the mind 
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of the agricultural interest, who had 
indulged in various prognostications as to 
its evil tendencies, he believed that the 
working of the measure, while it had 
greatly relieved the trade and manufac. 
tures of the country, had proved that the 
fears of the agriculturists had been alto. 
gether groundless. Before he sat down, 
he wished to say a few words upon the 
question of the duty upon raw cotton. He 
had more than once brought this before 
the House. Looking at the severe com- 
petition this branch of our staple produc- 
tion had to encounter in foreign markets, he 
was anxious that the Government should 
consider whether it would not be possible 
to relieve the cotton trade of this country 
from all the duties levied upon the raw 
material ; or, at all events, whether some 
arrangement might not be made so as to 
allow a drawback upon cotton goods export- 
ed, equivalent to the import duty upon the 
raw material imported. It was a great 
hardship upon the English manufacturer 
that he was compelled to send out his 
taxed cotton goods to meet in the Chinese 
markets the untaxed goods of other na- 
tions. On this subject he had with him 
the declarations and authority of the First 
Lord of the Treasury. He begged to apo- 
logise to the'r Lordships for detaining them 
so long, but in calling for the Papers of which 
he had given notice, he thought it his duty 
to explain shortly the grounds of his Mo- 
tion. With regard to the financial mea- 
sures of the (:overnment generally, he 
wished to add his entreaties to those of 
his noble Friend (the Marquess of Nor- 
manby) that the House of Lords should 
have full time to consider the Bills which 
the Government might introduce here- 
after. It was quite true that that House 
did not exercise practically the right to 
alter Bills of this description, or rather, 
he should say, if they exercised that 
right, they knew the consequence would 
be the rejection of such Bills elsewhere; 
but at all events their Lordships bad the 
right to examine and discuss these mea- 
sures; and if they did not consider them 
most carefully, they failed in the duty 
they owed tothe public. ‘Their Lordships 
had already several times appointed a 
Committee on the subject of Customs’ 
Duties. He (Lord Monteagle) had, with 
the noble Earl opposite (Earl of Ellenbo- 
rough), assisted on a Committee, in which 
the whole question of discriminating duties 
between the East and the West Indies 
had been investigated, and most advan- 
tageous had been the result of that inquiry. 
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He trusted the various measures of com- 
mercial legislation which would be sent 
up to that House would not be hurried 
through, as in former years; he pro- 
tested against their being brought up at a 
late period of the Session, read a first and 
second time without observation, and 
carried forward for a Third Reading at a 
time when it was too late properly to con- 
sider them. 

The Duke of Wellington said, that it 
could not be expected that he would be 
repared to answer the speech of the no- 
ble Lord. With respect to the Papers, 
there could be no objection to the pro- 
duction of them; and the noble Lord 
might rely upon it, that it was certainly 
the desire and wish of the Government 
to give to that House ali the information 
upon all these questions, in order that 
their Lordships might have an opportunity 
of discussing them all. As he had already 
stated, it was impossible for him to follow 
the noble Lord through the discussion of 
the various questions to which he had ad- 
verted. At all events, the noble Lord 
wust expect that Her Majesty’s servants 
would wait till the financial statement of 
the Government, which would be given in 
the Howse of Commons in the course of a 
few days, was made, before they made 
avy statement in that House, or interfered 
in those matters to which the noble Lord 
bad alluded. 


Motion agreed to. House adjourned. 
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Bus, Public.—2°- Companies Clauses Consolidation ; 
Railway Clauses Consolidation ; Lands Clauses Consoli- 
dation ; Lands Clauses Consolidation (Scotland); Rail- 
way Clauses Consolidation (Scotland); Companies Clauses 
Consolidation (Scotland). 

PzTiTions PResenteD. By Mr. Christopher, from Attor- 
neys and Solicitors of Barton-upon-Humber, and Winter- 
ton, against the Stamp Duty on Attorneys’ Certificates.— 
From Mayor, and others, of Kendal, against the Paper 
Duty.—By Viscount Duncan, from Bath, against the 
Window Tax.— By Mr. Galley Knight, from Gringley- 
on-the-Hill, in favour of the Field Gardens’ Bill.—By Mr. 
Stansfield, from Medical Practitioners of Huddersfield, and 
by Mr. Christopher, from Horncastle, against Medical 
Practice Bill (1844). 


Lorp EvitensorovuGn.] Mr. Hume 
wished to know whether the hon. Gentle- 
man had any objection to lay on the Table 
the correspondence which took place be- 
tween the Government and the Court of 
Directors, with respect to the recall of 
Lord Ellenborough. He had moved for 


this correspondence last Session, but he 
was not in time. 


{Fes. 10} 








the Rubric. 


Mr. Baring said, it was not the inten- 
tion of Government to lay that corres- 
pondence on the Table. 

Mr. Hume: But though Government 
may not do it of their own accord, will 
they not consent in accordance with my 
Motion ? 

Mr. Baring : I have put the hon. Gen- 
tleman in possession of the views of Go- 
ve:nment. 
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Iporatry rn Inp1a.] Sir R. H. Inglis 
wished to ask the hon. Member (Mr. 
Baring) two questions. The first was as 
to the course adopted by the Indian Go- 
vernment to carry out a Minute made by 
the President of the Council in Bengal, in 
the absence of the Governor-General, for 
effectually separating the Indian Govern- 
ment from all connexion with the idola- 
trous worship of the natives, and for with- 
drawing the annual payment of 60,000 
rupees to the temple of Juggernaut, and, 
in lieu of it, restoring lands which had 
belonged to the temple, with the view to 
their being managed wholly by Hindoos? 
The second question was, what progress 
had been made by the Government of 
Madras in separating the pagoda lands 
intended for the promotion of Hindoo 
worship from all connexion with, or inier- 
ference in, the appropriation or manage- 
ment of those lands by the Government 
of that Presidency. 

Mr. Baring said, that the Government 
did not possess any further information as 
to what had been done in Madras on the 
subject beyond what the hon. Baronet 


was already aware of; but with respect to 


the proceedings in Bengal, he could state 
that a considerable estate, which had be- 
longed to the temple of Juggernaut, had 
been restored to it, by which the annual 
sum of 60,000 rupees, heretofore paid to 
the temple, would be reduced to 36,000. 
Further steps would also be taken to pre- 
vent all connexion of the Indian Govern- 
ment with the management of any sums 
of money or estates set apart for the pro- 
motion of Hindoo worship, and he had no 
doubt that the orderstransmitted from home 
on the subject would be fully carried out. 


Revision or tHE Rvsric.] Lord 
Ebrington rose, pursuant to the Notice he 
gave on Friday, to present a Petition from 
the Rev. Dr. Carwithen, rector of Stoke 
Clymeland, alias Climsland, in the diocese 
of Exeter, praying that the statutes 2nd 
and 3rd of Edward VI., c. 1., and the Ist 
of Elizabeth, c. 2., might be repealed, and 
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that the House would procure a calm and 
temperate review of the Book of Common 
Prayer, Rubrics, and Canons of the Church 
of England. The Rev. Petitioner stated— 


‘« That your petitioner is no less by inclina- 
tion than by duty sincerely attached to the 
Protestant Church of England and Ireland as 
by law established, and therefore views with 
pain and regret the excited state of the diocese 
of Exeter, in consequence of several of the 
parochial ministers attempting a strict com- 
pliance with the Rubrics contained in the 
Book of Common Prayer, to the observance of 
which their attention has been especially 
called by the high authority of their Bishop. 

“That your petitioner and his clerical 
brethren are bound, not only by their ordina- 
tion vows, and by canon to ‘ reverently obey 
their ordinary in all things lawful and honest,’ 
but are also liable to be indicted at the assizes 
held before my Lady the Queen’s Justices in 
the county where the offence is committed, by 
any layman or other person whatsoever, for 
not complying with the Rubrics in the Book 
of Common Prayer in every particular even to 
the minutest point, under the statutes of 2 and 
3 Edward VI., c. 1, and 1 Elizabeth, c. 2, 
and if convicted thereof ‘ by verdict of twelve 
men jaccording to the laws of this realm, or 
according to their own confession, or by the 
notorious evidence of the fact,’ will have to 
suffer heavy fine and imprisonment, and for 
the third offence deprivation of all ecclesias- 
tical promotion, and imprisonment for life ; 
and the Archbishops and Bishops are equally 
liable to the same indictments and penalties 
as the clergy. 

“‘That your petitioner is, and always has 
been, very desirous to perform his clerical 
ministrations in such manner and form as the 
Rubrics require and custom has sanctioned ; 
but in the present very excited state of the 
diocese of Exeter, and in consequence of 
three pastoral letters of the Bishop of that See, 
as it appears to your petitioner of very uncer- 
tain and different import, your petitioner is at 
a loss how to act with safety to himself and 
satisfaction to his parishioners in his official 
ministry, and that moreover it appears to your 
petitioner that the difficulty can only be gotten 
rid of by legislative enactments, as under the 
existing laws neither the Archbishops nor 
Bishops, individually or collectively, can alter 
or dispense with a single provision contained 
in the Rubrics. 

“‘ That in the opinion of your petitioner the 
Book of Common Prayer and its Rubrics are 
nearly in a state similar to that on the return 
of King Charles II. to this kingdom, when, 
being found defective and unsuited to the 
times, a royal letter was addressed to convo- 
cation, commanding a review of the Book of 
Common Prayer, when the convocation en- 
trusted the business to a Committee, who 
made alterations and additions, which were 
submitted to and approved by Parliament, 
and confirmed by 13 and 14 Charles II., c. 4. 


Business of 
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“ Your petitioner also, with all due defer. 
ence, ventures to remark that Parliament has, 
without the consent of convocation, altered a 
Rubric, namely, as to the publication of banns 
of marriage, by passing the 26 George II., c. 33. 

“Your petitioner therefore humbly prays 
your honourable House to take the subject 
into your gracious and serious consideration, 
to cause the statutes of 2 and 3 Edward VI, 
c. 1, and 1 Elizabeth, c. 2, to be repealed, and 
to adopt such measures as to your wisdom 
may seem fit, to procure a calm, moderate, 
and temperate review of the Book of Common 
Prayer, Rubrics, and Canons of the United 
Church of England and Ireland, as may have 
the effect of settling those differences of 
opinion and practice which now exist among 
those who have all subscribed before their re« 
spective bishops, and published to their paro- 
chial congregations the declaration ‘that they 
will conform to the Liturgy of the Church of 
England and Ireland as by law established.’ ” 


Petition laid on the Table. 


Export Dury on Coats. ] Mr. Hume 
said, that as there did not appear to be 
anything particular before the House, he 
had risen just to express a hope that, as 
the right hon. Baronet was about to lay 
before the House his plan of existing 
taxation, he would not forget the export 
duty on coals, on which he had been so 
much pressed, and with respect to which 
he had caused so much injury to the 
coal trade. As the right bon. Baronet 
had injured that trade so much, he hoped 
that in the forthcoming financial state- 
ment it would not be forgotten. 

House adjourned at five o’clock. 





~~ 


HOUSE OF LORDS, 
Tuesday February 11, 1845. 
Private Business.] On the Motion 
of Jord Shaftesbury, it was resolved that 
no Petition in favour of a Private Bill be 
received after Tuesday, the 8th of April, 
and no Report from the Judges thereon 
after Thursday, the 5th day of June. 


Business oF THE House.] The Duke 
of Wellington said, that with reference to 
the question which the noble Marquess 
opposite (the Marquess of Normanby) 
had given notice of last night, relating to 
the House of Parliament in which Go- 
vernment intended to originate the mea- 
sures which they were to bring forward, 
he had to reply that, from the nature of 
these measures, it appeared that they 
must nearly all be brought forward in the 
House of Commons—that they must orl- 
ginate there. There were, however, two 
Bills which would be first introduced in 
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their Lordships’ House ; of one of these 
notice had been given this very evening, 
aod the other would be brought on as 
soon as possible, 

The Marquess of Normanby replied, 
that the answer of the noble Duke was 
perfectly satisfactory with respect to the 
two Bills in question; and most of the 
others, under the present custom of Par- 
liament, must originate in the House of 
Commons. Still he thought that, if the 
inconvenience resulting from a rigid ad- 
herence to this rule should be found as 
great this year as it certainly was last 
year, then that some other arrangement 
should be come to on the subject. At 
present their Lordships’ time was wasted 
in the early part of the Session, and every- 
thing was crowded on together when a 
majority of their Lordships had left town, 
and when, even although they were all 
present, they would really have no time 
to bestow for their consideration. In al- 
luding to the subject last night, he had 
stated generally that more than two-thirds 
of the business which came up from the 
other House came up after the month of 
July. On looking more particularly to 
the Returns with which he had been fur- 
nished, he found that two Bills had been 
received in February, three in March, one 
in April, ten in May, nine in June, fifty- 
two in July, and twelve in the four last 
days of August, on which their Lordships 
sat. Thus it appeared that in the four 
last days of the Session more Bills had 
come up from the House of Commons 
than in any one month previous to that 
date, with the exception of the month of 
July, during the latter half of which the 
attendance of their Lordships had much 
diminished. The noble Duke would re- 
collect that in shaping his question last 
night, he had begged of him to use his 
great influence with his Colleagues in the 
Government, with the view of having the 
business of the House of Commons gone 
on with by such degrees as would enable 
Bills to be brought up one by one. At 
present a number of Bills were thrown on 
the Table of the House of Commons at 
once, and there they remained until about 
July. The practice was exceedingly in- 
convenient to noble Lords, highly injuri- 
ous to their Lordships’ legislative character 
and credit, and a very great impediment 
to their faithful and efficient discharge of 
their public duty. 

The Duke of Wellington was sure that 
no persons could be more conscientious 
in the discharge of their duties than those 
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who composed Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment; and indeed, a regular performance 
of these duties was as necessary for their 
own comfort as for the public convenience. 


Bankruptcy in London. 


CoMMIssIONERS OF BANKRUPTCY IN 
Lonpon.] Lord Brougham; I gave no- 
tice last night of my intention of present- 
ing this evening a Petition froma very 
respectable solicitor, containing serious 
complaints—not of any malversation— 
certainly not—nothing of the kind—nor 
of any incompetency—quite the contrary, 
for there are not more learned men, nor 
more honourable men, in the profession 
of the law than these gentlemen, with re- 
ference to whom that Petition is drawn 
up—I mean those gentlemen who have 
been appointed from time to time, both 
by my noble and learned Friend on the 
Woolsack and myself, to act as Commis- 
sioners of Bankruptcy in the city of Lon- 
don—but the complaint is relative to a 
subject which there is no doubt about 
whatever in point of fact, because we 
have it under the hands of these Com- 
missioners themselves. These gentlemen 
make returns, we have full returns rela- 
tive to their attendance at their courts, 
and they do not seem to attend above 
three days or three days and a half in a 
week, and one there is who does not sit 
more than two days in the week, thus leav- 
ing five days blank, and for this these gen- 
tlemen receive 2,000/. a year. However, 
I shall not only not present this Petition 
to-day, but I shall not present it at any 
time, if my noble and learned Friend upon 
the Woolsack gives me reason to hope 
that these six Commissioners will at length 
be pleased to attend in proportion to the 
amount of the business to be got through, 
and not put suitors to the inconvenience 
to which not merely this petitioner, but 
scores of petitioners who have privately com- 
plained to me, are every day subjected. 

The Lord Chancellor: 1 certainly did 
ask my noble and learned Friend not to 
present the Petition to which he has 
alluded, until I had an opportunity of 
seeing it, and of communicating its con- 
tents to the gentlemen to whom it refers, 
in order that 1 might receive from them 
such explanations on the subject as they 
might be in a condition to offer to the 
House. The Petition really contains a 
very grave and serious charge—a charge 
which should not be brought forward 
without giving the parties accused an op- 
portunity of replying. I hope my noble 
and learned Friend, therefore, will allow 
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me to look at the Petition with this view. 
I have always given my noble and learned 
Friend that credit for the alteration in the 
Bankrupt Law which heis entitled to have; 
but now the very persons appointed under 
these alterations, and appointed princi- 
pally, indeed, by my noble and learned 
Friend himself—and nobody could find 
fauit with his selection—lI say it is these 
very persons of whom the complaint 1s 
now made. They certainly ought to have 
time to offer any explanation they may 
choose, to the complaint of the Petition 

Lord Brougham: I would not have 
done so much asI have done, I would not 
have brought forward the complaint, had 
I not had the subject of that complaint 
under the hands of the parties themselves, 
They have stated the facts complained of 
in their own handwriting. 

The Lord Chancellor: I have had a 
conversation with one of the Commission- 
ers, and he says, “ It is true we don’t sit 
every day, but our labours out of court 
are greater than our labours in it. We 
have papers to look over at home, points 
to settle, and so forth.” As for myself 
(continued his Lordship) I am sure that 
my labours out of court are much greater 
than in court. 

Lord Brougham: | am quite aware of 
all that, and I will be ready to meet any 
person who maintains the doctrine that 
the Commissioners should sit every day. 
But at present, they crowd too much. 
They crowd thirty or forty things into one 
day’s sitting, and, in fact, the petitioners 
cannot get into the court in cousequence 
of the crowd of suitors gathered there. 

The Lord Chancellor: That was an- 
other point I mentioned. My noble and 
learned Friend really exaggerates very 
much when he talks of thirty and forty 
cases. The Commissioner, with whom I 
had a conversation, stated the number to 
be generally twelve, or sixteen, or eighteen 
Petitions per day. 

Lord Brougham: Oh, more, a great 


deal more. 
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they require attention. Now, in one case, 
there were five witnesses, sheriffs’ off- 
cers, and other persons from the country, 
who were obliged—the case not having 
been heard on account of the quantity of 
business to be done— who were obliged to 
go back the first day and come back the 
next, the expense of all this being charged 
to the estate in question—by the way, a 
very small one. This was one of the con- 
sequences of the present system. 

Lord Campbell: 1 am glad that my 
noble and learned Friend has postponed 
the presentation of this Petition, because 
I think the gentlemen referred to in it 
ought to have’ an opportunity of explain- 
ing away, if they can, its allegations. 
The Petition throws out very serious 
charges against them—accuses them of 
very considerable negligence in discharg- 
ing their duties: I therefore think they 
onght to have an opportunity of defend- 
ing themselves. Their appointment gave 
universal satisfaction, and | hope it will 
turn out they that have performed their 
duty in such a manner as was to be 
expected from their known and admitted 
qualifications for discharging it. 

Subject dropped. House adjourned. 





HOUSE UF COMMONS, 
Tuesday, February 11, 1845. 


Minutes.] New MemBer Sworn. — For Buckingham 
Borough, Rt. Hon. Sir Thomas Francis Fremantle, Bart. 

PeTiTIons PRESENTED. By Mr. W. Gladstone, from James 
Surrey, of London, against the Malt Tax.—From Edin- 
burgh, against the Alteration of Law relating to Banking 
(Scotland).—By Mr. Bright, from Cadogan Williams, 
against the Game Laws.—By Mr. Godson, from Medical 
Practitioners of Kidderminster, and from Southampton, 
against Medical Practice Bill (1844).—From Ratepayers 
of Bricklow, against Parochial Settlement Bill (1844),— 
By Mr. Bright, from Hutton, and 2 other places, for di- 
minishing the number of Public Houses. 





Poor Law (Scorzanp).] Lord Dal- 
meny: I rise, Sir, to put the question, of 
which I have given notice. I feel justified 
in adopting this course, not only from the 
|importance of the subject, but from the 
| deep interest which the country to which I 





The Lord Chancellor: Aud many of | belong takes in it. The House is no doubt 
these are were matters of form which can | aware of a statement made some time back 
be dis;osed of in two or three minutes. | a3 to the dreadful extent of destitution 
One or two may be more important and | which prevailed in Scotland, and that the 
serious, requiring time and cousideration, | present system of Pour Laws was totally 
But the gentlemen themselves will furnish | inadequate to meet the exigencies of the 
a due explanation. I have no doubt at all | cease. No svoner had that statement ap- 








but they can give a satisfactory explanation. | peared, than various remedies were pro- 

Lord Brougham: Well, I hope so too; | posed, and Ministers appointed a Commis 
but the explanations hitherto given have | sion, with ample powers to investigate and 
been quite unsatisfactory, and, though | report, as well as to suggest such remedial 
these things are trifling in themselves, measures as they thought best adapted to 
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meet the evils complained of. That Com-, I could not do that with any satisfaction, 
mittee last Session laid its Report on the juntil the measure is so far perfected by 
Table. With regard to the remedial mea- | Her Majesty's advisers that I feel confident 
sures, a great diversity of opinion prevailed, | 1 could soon bring it forward. 1 am not 
but as to the evidence, there was an uni- | in a condition to state that at the present 
versal feeling of astonishment and horror ‘moment. I can only repeat my opinion, 
ut the distress to which it testified. that it is probable a measure on the subject 
The Speaker: The noble Lord is not | will be proposed in the present Session. 
at liberty to enter into an argument on the | Of course, it would be impossible for me 
subject, on his notice to ask a question. to fetter the discretion of Her Majesty’s 
Lord Dalmeny : It is not my intention | Government by saying that we should be 
to do so, and I will at once put my ques- | bound by the precise terms of the Commis- 
tion; first, whether it be the intention of ; sioners’ Report. 
Government to introduce any measure for 
the alteration and amendment of the Poor| Rattways.] Mr. Wallace, in bringing 
law in Scotland, and, whether, if they do | forward the Motion of which he had given 
s, it will be in accordance with the Report | notice, said he had no personal reflections 
of the Commission of Inquiry of last Session. | to cast on the Board of Trade. He had 
Sir J. Graham: I am not at all sur- always been received with courtesy by the 
rised that the noble Lord, as a Scotchman, | late President, and the present noble Lord 
should take a deep interest in this subject.| who presided over that Board, and they 
I am quite satisfied that he has not exag- | had afforded him every information which 
gerated the importance and difficulty of!he desired. He felt that the subject to 
the question. The noble Lord, though | which he was now about to call the atten- 
not arguing the question, has made some- | tion of the House, was more important 
thing like a statement, and I hope | shall|even than the matters which would be 
be excused for fullowing his example. The | referred to in the financial statement on 
noble Lurd and the House are aware that! Friday. The question was, whether the 
the code of laws for the regulation of the | people of this country, being subjected to 
poor in Scotland has existed for two cen-| a network of railways, would admit of a 
turies, and has been referred to by the| most dangerous monopoly in the manage- 
highest authorities as a proof of the wis-| ment of them. He should establish by 
dom of the Legislature by which it was | statistics, as far as he could, the truth of 
conceived, and also, until a recent period,| the statements which he submitted. He 
of the prudence and cautior, and I will | first maintained that by means of the Rail- 
also say, of the humanity of those by whom | way Department of the Board of Trade, 
it was administered. Now, Sir, in these | that Board had arrogated to itself an enor- 
circumstances, recollecting always that any | mous amount of business which properly 
change in a law possessing such authority, | belonged to that House. In fact, the Board 
if proposed by Government, is an irrevoca- | of Trade was not qualified for the superin- 
ble step, I need hardly tell the noble Lord | tendence of railways: its more legitimate 
and the House that it becomes the Execu-| duties were to watch over and protect our 
tive Government of Her Majesty to exer- | commercial intercourse with foreign states, 
cise the utmost,caution and consideration, | and to see that our commercial and trading 
before they venture to propose to Parlia-| relations with them were duly carried out. 
ment any alteration whatever in such a| He had voted last year for the Railway Bill, 
law. For it should be borne in mind that! but he had done so in the hope of being 
whether under this law, or independently | able, at some future day, to open up the 
of it, the people of Scotland have acquired | whole question, and to do away, as far as 
& great pre-eminence in science, agricul-| practicable, with the monopolies under 
ture, commerce, and productive industry.| which the public suffered. He believed 
To touch such a law, therefore, I say again, | that nineteen-twentieths of the people of 
requires the utmost caution. At the same| this country would say that they ought to 
time, I will tell the noble Lord that the} be relieved’ from the oppression, loss of 
anxious attention of the Government has| health, and destruction of property which 
been directed to the Report and Evidence | resulted from the effect of the present sys- 
to which he refers. I am of opinion, on| tem of railroad management. An important 
the whole, that some legislation will be | document had been given him by the noble 
necessary ; but at this moment, it would | Lord the President of the Board of Trade. 
be premature to pledge myself to the pre-| That document contained a list of all the 
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Board of Trade of their intention to come 
before the House. It came down to the 
8th of February, 1845, and from that it 
appeared that the applications for new 
lines, extensions, branches, &c., amounted 
altogether to 248. Of these eighty-two 
were new lines, extension lines fifty, 
branch lings sixty-eight, and junction forty- 
eight. Now, one ground of his objection 
to the system of the Board was, that it 
discouraged many projects of branch exten- 
sion and new lines, which if allowed to be 
carried out would be productive of great 
benefit to the public. But the Railway 
Board had gone in a contrary direction to 
what the interests of the country required. 
They were not sanctioning new lines of 
railway, as would be seen from the Papers 
to be laid on the Table of the House. 
Though he could not speak to the reasons, 
the fact was that they were discouraging 
competition, and thus depriving the people 
of this country of a free trade in railway 
conveyance, without which they must vir- 
tually become the slaves of the railway 
directors of Great Britain and Ireland. 
It was objected that competition was an 
extremely difficult thing to secure as to 
railways. He had gone through the Re- 
ports of the various Railway Committees of 
that House. The first Committee was 
appointed in November, 1837, on a Motion 
of his own, in which he was supported by 
the late Chancellor of the Exchequer, from 
which time to the present a Committee on 
railways had been appointed every year. 
In 1837, only two persons were nominated 
as Members who had any interest in rail- 
ways—a director and shareholder. In 
1840 the number of persons interested 
in railways belonging to the Committee 
was increased to three. But in the year 
1844 the right hon. Gentleman then Pre- 
sident of the Board of Trade, proposed to 
the House a list containing no less than 
twelve persons, who were either directors 
or shareholders in railways. The House, 
as well as the country, would, of course, 
judge whether that Committee was what 
he (Mr. Wallace) termed it at the time, a 
one-sided Committee, or a fair and just 
Committee, fitted to take into consideration 
and deal with such vast and important in- 
terests. He termed it at the time, a one- 
sided Committee; he did so now. He 
maintained that the resolutions and pro- 
ceedings of that Committee were utterly 
unworthy of the respect which had been 
paid them. From that time forward he 
believed the most perfect distrust had been 
felt by the country at large in the Reports 
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of that Committee. There were in the 
third Report extremely good principles laid 
down ; most excellent facts were alleged as 
to the dangers of monopoly, and of the 
evils of extending the powers of railway 
companies, so as to enable them to over- 
ride and overthrow the privileges of the 
people. But these all disappeared when 
the fifth Report was published. The fifth 
Report recommended not that the Railway 
Board should form part of the Board of 
Trade, but should be an addition to it. If 
the Report were looked into, the House 
would find in it a premeditated scheme for 
conveying to the Board of Trade the right 
of deciding on railway schemes. One of 
its most mischievous recommendations, in 
his opinion, was that suggesting the publi- 
cation of the decisions of the Board. It 
was entirely owing to these being pub- 
lished in the Gazette that all the conflict- 
ing injustice, speculation, and gambling in 
shares had taken place. He blamed those 
who had instructed the Board of Trade to 
take that course, and not that body itself. 
It was of great importance to the people 
that they should know at what rate pas- 
sengers and goods could be conveyed on 
railways. He begged to submit a state- 
ment on those points, which he hoped 
would have great influence in inducing 
hon. Members to give him their support 
in repealing the law passed last Session, 
and thus doing justice to the people of 
England. It was a table of rates of speed 
and fares charged on the railway between 
the city of Edinburgh and the town of 
Glasgow. From this it appeared that pas- 
sengers were conveyed over the interme- 
diate distance of forty-six miles, by the 
first-class carriages, at a rate of twenty- 
seven miles an hour, in one hour and fifty- 
minutes, for 8s., or about 2d. a mile; by 
the second-class carriages, at the same rate 
of speed, for 6s., or 13d. a mile; by the 
third-class, No. i, at the same rate, for 
4s., or ld. a mile; by the third-class, No. 
2, at the rate of fifteen miles an hour, in 
two hours and forty-five minutes for 2s. 
6d., or two-thirds of a penny per mile; by 
the fourth-class carriages, at the same 
speed, for 1s. 6d., or four-fifths of a penny 
per mile. The arrangements for the con- 
veyance of passengers were of the most 
complete and satisfactory kind, and the 
carriages were excellently fitted up. He 
begged the House would not suppose that 
he thought his countrymen had any 
greater humanity or good feeling towards 
the poorer classes than was to be found in 
England ; they did not care one straw about 
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them when their own pockets were con- 
cerned. Money was the object in both 
cases, and fwhen the railway directors 
could, they did precisely as the First Lord 
of the Treasury did—screw out of their 
passengers all they could. On the railway 
from Glasgow to Greenock, passengers 
were conveyed by the first-class trains, a 
distance of twenty-three miles, at a rate of 
nearly thirty miles an hour—in fifty mi- 
nutes—for 2s. 6d., or 13d. a mile; by the 
second-class trains, at the same speed, for 
ls. 6d., or 3d. a mile; by the third-class 
trains, at the same speed, for 1s., or 4d. 
a mile ; by the fourth-class trains, at seven- 
teen miles an hour, for 6d., or 3d. a mile. 
Thus working men were enabled to go 
between these towns in fifty minutes for 1s., 
and when they had leisure, for less money. 
He hoped the House would perceive from 
these instances, that railway traffic might 
be carried on at a cheap rate with perfect 
security and comfort, for on these railways 
the carriages were superior to those on 
most of the English lines. From Edin- 
burgh on the east coast of Scotland, to 


* Greenock on the west coast, between the 


German Ocean and the Atlantic, a distance 
of sixty-nine miles, first-class passengers were 
conveyed for 10s. 6d., second-class passengers 
for 7s. 6d., third-class passengers for 5s., 
third, No. 2, passengers for 3s. 6d., fourth- 
class passengers for 2s. So that sailors or 
any other working men, travelling in 
search of employment, might pass from 
one side of Scotland to the other at the 
coit of only 2s. for sixty-nine miles, or 
about one farthing and a half per mile, at a 
rate of sixteen miles an hour; and if Her 
Majesty should be pleased to visit Scotland 
next summer, she would be enabled to tra- 
vel from sea to sea in two hours and fifty 
minutes for 10s. 6d. He would just state 
to the House the difference that existed in 
the fares between Edinburgh and Greenock, 
and those between Bristol and Exeter. By 
the Edinburgh line the first-class fare was 
10s. 6d., but on the Exeter line it was 
17s. The second-class on the Edinburgh line 
was 7s. 67., and on the Exeter line 11s. 9d. 
By the third-class in Scotland the charge 
was 5s., and on the Exeter line it was 
5s. 9d., but upon this line they had no third 
class, No. 2, or any fourth class at all. 
Besides the penny a mile in England only 
occurred in one train a-day, and he would 
make a statement which he believed could 
be verified, though he would be glad if any 
hon. Gentleman could contradict him, that 
the third-class carriages were attached only 
to such trains as started at the most incon- 
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venient periods for the working classes: he 
believed that it was impossible for them to 
leave London by the trains at 1d. per mile 
and to return the same day, so that they 
were often forced to go by second-class car- 
riages, that they might return the same 
day ; in fact, part of the plan was, if the 
passengers had any money at all, to drive 
them from the third and fourth classes into 
the first and second, owing to the inconve- 
nient hours at which the trains started. 
This was a grave charge to make, but he 
believed it to be perfectly true, knowing 
the fact that they so arranged the trains 
that the work-people could not go and re- 
turn the same day. It seemed the decided 
aim of the directors and shareholders to 
inflict all the evils they could on the public. 
In the Railway Times of the 16th Dec em- 
ber, 1843, it was expre ssly stated that link 
was being added to link till the whole of the 
railroads would form five or six arteries, 
and that nothing could injure the capital 
invested in existing railways except compe- 
tition. The proprietors were therefore 
urged to combine together to give their 
property that fixed and stationary value 
which so large an investment of capital 
demanded, to do which they had only to 
act on one principle of railway conserva- 
tism. This competition, of which the Rail- 
way Proprietors were so much afraid, was 
the only mode left to the people of this 
country for having a proper power of tra- 
velling from one part of the country to the 
other. He begged to suggest that this 
competition might be obtained in more 
ways than one. In the first place, one 
railway might be run in the same direction 
as another ; and, for himself, he begged to 
intimate distinctly that he would invariably 
give his support to railways which were 
new lines and which were competing lines. 
He preferred new lines to those which were 
only a continuance of old Acts, and an ex- 
tension of the present monopoly. He was 
not unaware that companies might agree 
amongst themselves, and so upset any com- 
petition, as they had frequently done 
already ; but if the House would set about 
it he had no doubt they would soon put an 
end to the amalgamation and joining of 
railway directors, whether within the city 
of London or elsewhere. The House had 
only to provide that the railways should 
have no power of amalgamation without 
the sanction of Parliament. Another way 
of producing competition was open to the 
House at that moment. There were seve- 
ral railways proposing to go in the same 
direction ; let these be obliged to offer ten- 
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ders of accommodation, and say which would 
carry the people at the greatest speed, and 
at the lowest rate of fares. If this were 
not done, the people might be squeezed by 
the iron grasp of the railway directors. In 
the two counties with which he was con- 
nected, the counties of Ayr and Renfrew, 
there was a railroad connecting Glasgow, 
the town of Ayr, and the seaport towns of 
Troon and Ardrossan. The directors 
charged a greater sum for goods going to 
the port of which the Earl of Eglintoun was 
owner, than to the port of which Lord 
Portman was owner. The Earl of Eglin- 
toun, with great good sense and much tact, 
having discovered that he could make a 
railroad to his own harbour for the con- 
veyance of minerals, independently of the 
existing company, employed agents to buy 
the land necessary for that purpose, and then 
he and Lord Glasgow gave notice to the 
directors that they would make a railroad 
alongside the other railway ; they got their 
flags and were in readiness to proceed, and 
then the railroad directors came to their 
senses and said, “ We will do what you 
please ; say what you want, and down shall 
come the fares.” So that there were three 
ways by which competition could be ob- 
tained ; and if no one voted against him 
except those not interested in railways, he 
was sure to carry his Motion. In the No- 
tice he had given he had alluded to the 
evidence given before the Committee last 
year as to the small charge at which pus- 
sengers could be conveyed by railroads, and 
now he would refer to the estimates given 
in a pamphlet entitled Railway Reform, 
published without the name of the author ; 
but that Gentleman, whose name was 
Galt, had called upon him, and had 
made the following calculations from the 
Reports of the different railway directors 
to their constituents of what was sufficient 
for the conveyance of passengers. The 
rate of speed he tvok at the average of 
eighteen or twenty miles an hour, and 
he calculated that first-class passengers 
might be conveyed twenty-five miles for 
3d., second-class passengers for @d., and 
third-class for 1d. Now, Mr. Laing, of 
the Board of Trade, stated in a Report 
given by him to the Board, taking the same 
basis of calculation, that passengers could 
be conveyed 100 miles for ls. 7d. each; 
this included the whole expenses of manage- 
ment for all classes; but, dividing them, 
he calculated that a first-class passenger 
could be conveyed 100 miles for 2s. 8d., 
a second-class for 1s. 3d., and a third-class 
for 10d. Had there been any contradic- 
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tion given to that statement? He had seen 
none ; hon. Members might disbelieve ji, 
but had it been contradicted ? He believed 
that the Board of Trade would have done 
well if they had occupied themselves in a 
very different manner than in making these 
Reports. When the Resolutions were passed 
last year he had believed that a different 
course would have been taken by them; 
he had thought that they would not 
have decided upon railroads, and he now 
hoped that there would be more indepen- 
dence in the House than to bow implicitly 
to their decisions. Among other matters, 
the Board of Trade would have been well 
occupied if they had considered whether 
minerals should be carried on the same line 
of railway as passengers; in his opinion 
the carriage of minerals and of passengers 
should be separated; at any rate, they 
should not be carried on a line near such a 
town as London, and where the population 
was large. Nothing could induce Railroad 
Companies to incur so much danger, except 
the pursuit of the one object of turning a 
penny, common to all Railway Companies. 


Large masses of minerals were at present * 


conveyed over some lines, and this, he 
thought, was extremely objectionable, be- 
cause it made railway travelling inconve- 
nient, and not unfrequently endangered 
the lives of passengers. Now, he thought 
railways running through populous dis- 
tricts, or coming to such places as London, 
ought to be excluded from carrying goods 
of a heavy description. He did not object 
to the carriage of light goods or luggage ; 
but it was exceedingly unwise and incon- 
venient that coals or other produce of 
mines should be suffered to pass over the 
same line as immense numbers of pas- 
sengers. Again, he should have thought 
the Board of Trade would have been well 
employed in considering whether the rail- 
ways should not be carried into the towns 
they now approached. As it was, they 
stopped just where the heavy expense began, 
to the great inconvenience of the public. 
Indeed, he believed the common-place talk 
of the directors, when fault was found, was, 
“‘ We are only the servants of the railroad 
proprietors; we can do nothing ourselves 
to help the public; if the people are 
smashed, we cannot help it, we can only 
act for the shareholders.” He had always 
looked upon railways as public  pro- 
perty; but the companies with which he 
was acquainted had conducted them merely 
as private speculations. Now, a railway 
was most certainly public property, and 
public property, too, of an important cha- 
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racter, and ought to command the increased 
attention and vigilance of the Legislature. 
No sooner, however, did a company obtain 
its Bill, than the comfort or convenience 
of the public was neglected, and nothing 
thought of but what was termed “ turning 
a penny.” Now this, every body must 
admit, ought to be well looked after by the 
Legislature ; for companies would then not 
be suffered to take an undue advantage of 
the public when they found out there was 
no other means of conveyance but their 
particular railway. He would say that, 
in justice and common sense, the country 
ought to insist on that competition which 
they had a right to demand, and which they 
might have had at first. He stated boldly, 
that the companies had allowed no opportu- 
nity to pass of overreaching the public; they 
had overreached him, and he was not 
ashamed to say so, although he was sorry 
for it. The volume which he held in his 
hand contained the Report of the Commit- 
tee of last Session, and other important 
matters relating to railways; and as there 
were 248 railway projects coming before 
the House, that book would be exceedingly 
useful, and he was very glad to see that it 
had been printed. Competition was not 
altogether new in railways. It had been 
tried, and with every success, by running 
the same trains and engines on different 
lines. Perhaps it might not be known to 
many Members of that House that the 
Grand Junction and the Birmingham 
Railway Companies had agreed to allow 
each other's carriages to run over both 
lines. No inconvenience had arisen from 
this arrangement, either to the companies 
or the public. The House had an example 
by which the public could be greatly bene- 
fited. That proposal was not new to the 
House of Commons. He held in his hand 
a Bill which was brought in on the 13th 
of June, 1836, by the hon. Member for In- 
verness. This was for a revision of the 
tolls, and it was received with great favour 
in the House. A promise was given that 
the attention of the Government would be 
directed to the subject ; but since then it 
had been put off from time to time upon 
various pretexts. In the year 1837, a 
Committee was appointed to inquire into 
the subject, and in consequence of its re- 
commendation a Bill was brought in by 
persons who were then in as high places as 
those were who introduced the Bill of Jast 
year. He believed that Bill was brought 
in by the right hon. Gentleman the Mem- 
ber for Taunton. There was a clause in 
that Bill of very material moment, and had 
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the Government not abandoned their own 
proposal, they would have a different state 
of things at that moment. What it pro- 
posed was, that an experimental set of 
railway carriages should be constructed and 
placed under the management of the Post 
Office, so that it might be ascertained with 
certainty what was the cost, the rate of 
rapidity of the carriages, and the best mode 
of conveying goods and passengers, an al- 
lowance proportioned to the number of car- 
riages being made to the Railway Proprie- 
tors. What had been done by the Act of last 
Session? That Act bound them to protect 
for twenty-one years all the monopolies 
which already existed, making no allowance 
for the increase of population, which could 
not in that period be much less than seven 
or eight millions. Nothing could be more 
absurd than to allow railway companies 
to go on upon the present system for so 
long atime. He held in his hand letters 
from various people, which he had received 
since he gave notice of his Motion. All of 
them complained of the first-class carriages, 
though, if possible, still more of the second. 
He could not but think the neglect of the 
House to make some provision with respect 
to second-class carriages had been a very 
serious omission. He insisted that they 
had a perfect right to see that no eauses 
should be allowed to operate which could 
be injurious to the health and safety of the 
people. He asserted, without hesitation, 
that there were no class of carriages so 
injurious to the health of the people as the 
second-class carriages, as they were now 
fitted up. He believed that more diseases 
and more illness had been created by the 
defects of these carriages than by those of 
all the other modes of conveyance. He 
had, however, letters from various quarters 
complaining also of the inefficiency of third- 
class carriages. It was alleged that the 
provisons of the Act had not yet been ful- 
filled, and that even if they were, though 
the effect might be beneficial in winter, 
such carriages would be intolerable in 
summer. Another complaint was, that 
they had only provided one train each 
day at ld per mile. One of the letters he 
had received was dated yesterday, from 
Birmingham, and it was signed “ Thomas 
Johnson.” The writer stated, that on the 
5th of January, he travelled in one of the 
third-class carriages on the London and 
Birmingham line. They were covered in, 
and he found them comfortable. On the 
23rd of January, he left London in a 
second-class carriage on the Great Western, 
which he found open ut the side, and in- 
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ferior in comfort to the third-class upon the 
London and Birmingham line; the next day 
he took his place in a second-class carriage, 
which he found similar to the third-class, 
and miserably cold. The Grand Junction 
third-class carriages were most uncomfort- 
able, the top being supported by iron 
stancheons, and, no divisions being made 
in the carriages, people were half frozen in 
them, in consequence of their exposure to 
the cold air. Another gentleman, writing 
from London, and signing his name “ R. 
Kirkman Lane,” made similar representa- 
tions, and recommended that third-class 
carriages should be attached to trains at 
least twice a-day, morning and evening, 
so as to enable the poor man, whose time 
was his only property, to make his journey 
and back the same day, and in the same 
time, as the second-class passenger. The 
hon. Member then presented two petitions, 
one of them was from the inhabitants of 
Hastings, and the other from a very nume- 
rous and neglected body of the working 
classes throughout England, Ireland, and 
Scotland— the Chartists—who, in a distinct 
and well-arranged petition, represented that 
their time, health, and safety ought not to 
be sacrificed for the purpose of putting 
money into the pockets of the railway 
proprietors. The hon. Member concluded 
by thanking the House for their indul- 
gence, and by moving for leave to bring in 
a Bill to repeal the Act of last Session, 7th 
and 8th of Vic., c. 85, commonly called 
the Railway Act. 

Mr. Ewart felt the importance of every 
subject connected with the railway system, 
but he could not agree to the Motion of 
his hon. Friend. His hon. Friend began 
by referring to the constitution of the 
Board of Trade respecting railways. He 
had, from the foundation of that Board, 
objected to the principle of it. His hon. 
Friend, in the course of his observations, 
had alluded to the possibility of adopting 
the foreign system of taking tenders from 
different companies for the formation of 
railways; but that was a system which, 
although it might do very well in France, 
he did not believe would succeed in this 
country. He had always entertained the 
conviction, since the establishment of the 
Railway Committee, that recourse should 
not be had in the first instance to any 
branch of the Government ; if a Board was 
to be formed at all, it ought to be subse- 
quent, and not anterior to the Committee 
in Parliament. The first point to accom- 
plish was, to reform the Parliamentary 
Committees. Let them be constituted of a 
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small number of Members,—five had been 
named last Session,—and let those Mem- 
bers be impartial and independent, and if 
any question arose requiring the solution 
of scientific men, let them be called in to 
assist, but not to interfere. If any question 
arose involving the necessity of postponing 
the Bill before them to the next Session, 
let the Committee defer it, but in no case 
let the Government be called in, for its 
interference was at variance with the 
principle of legislation adopted in this 
country. His hon. Friend had alluded to 
the possibility of competition, first by rail- 
ways, and secondly upon railways: that 
was, the running of carriages upon the 
same railway by different companies ; and 
he had referred, as a case in point, to the 
Grand Junction, and Liverpool and Man- 
chester Companies. The hon. Member 
must recollect, however, that the trains to 
which he referred were run in conjunc- 
tion, for which purpose the two companies 
had an agreement; and therefore his 
statement did not establish the fact of its 
being possible for competing trains to run 
upon the same line. Such a position, in~ 
deed, was completely fallacious; there 
was no authority for it, and in practice it 
would be found utterly impossible. The 
only trains belonging to different compa- 
nies which now ran upon the same line 
were run, not in competition, but in con- 
currence. A third point to which his hon. 
Friend had alluded, was the policy of re- 
ducing the fares by railway ; and he be- 
lieved that all the evidence before the 
House confirmed the conclusions of his hon. 
Friend upon this subject. The last Report 
of the Grand Junction Company exhi- 
bited a similar conclusion ; for in it the di- 
rectors stated that whilst they had lost 
something in first-class passengers by a 
reduction of fares, and also upon the se- 
cond-class, they had greatly profited upon 
the third class; and he firmly believed 
that the greatest advantages would be 
gained by consulting the interests and con- 
venience of the largest mass of consumers. 
On this point he was clearly of opinion 
with his hon. Friend, but he himself last 
year, when his right hon. Friend the then 
President of the Board of Trade intro- 
duced his Railway Bill, felt the most 
ominous forebodings with regard to the 
Board then constituted for the regulation 
of railways. It was an observation made 


when the Board was formed, that it would 
be ridiculous to suppose that any good 
could be procured by it, that the last thing 
requiring regulation was trade, and now he 
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ventured to say, that the last thing re- 
quiring regulation by a Government Board, 
was traffic. He ventured to predict, that 
the Railway Board would not stand. It 
was impossible. If any board was to be 
constituted it should be a board of reference, 
rather than one of government, a board of 
consultation rather than of interference. 

Viscount Honick: I rise, Sir, with no 
intention of supporting the Motion of the 
hon. Member for Jeave to bring in a Bill 
to repeal the measure of last Session; o« 
the contrary, I think the Bill, as far as it 

s, is, upon the whole, a good one; 
but, at the same time, I do concur with 
him in his opinion that it is of the deep- 
est importance to this country that we 
should take measures to secure to the 
public the advantages of greater cheap- 
ness of railway travelling ; and I believe, 
with him, that hitherto our measures have 
been defective for that purpose; that the 
public does not derive that benefit from 
this invention which it ought to obtain ; 
and I also feel that this present Session is 
an opportunity which cannot be lost for 
looking into this subject without very great 
inconvenience. A multitude of Bills are 
about to be brought before us; and before 
those Bills are disposed of —before we create 
new vested interests and new rights, we 
ought to consider seriously what are the mea- 
sures it is in our power to adopt in order 
to secure to the public the greatest amount 
of accommodation from those railways. The 
hon. Member for Dumfries has stated that 
all that is required is to improve the con- 
stitution of the Parliamentary Committees 
to which Railway Bills are referred. No 
doubt this is one of the great points to be 
attended to; and the noble Lord opposite 
(Lord G. Somerset) has already this even- 
ing moved for the appointment of a Com- 
mitte to consider how that object may be 
attained. But while I admit that it 
is of great importance to improve the 
constitution of the Committees to which 
these Bills are referred; at the same 
time, I own I am not sanguine as to the 
possibility of providing, by any reform of 
these tribunals, a satisfactory mode of dis- 
posing of the immense mass of business of 
this description which is to come before 
Parliament in the present Session, unless 
some greater change is adopted than has 
been hitherto suggested. It appears to me 


that the evil is this, that whether it is the 
Board of Trade or a Parliamentary Com- 
mittee that is to decide on these questions, 
they have to dispose of interests of too 
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enormous an amount. Whilst the competi- 
tion of conflicting railway companies is so 
excessive, and the gain or loss by passing 
one Bill, or rejecting another, so enormous, 
my conviction is that no tribunal you can es- 
tablish can deal satisfactorily with questions 
of that magnitude. Consider what it is you 
haveto do. You have todetermine not merely 
what is the best line of communication 
for the public, but you are also to deter- 
mine which of two or three or more con- 
flicting companies is to have the benefit 
of constructing this line. We know per- 
fectly well that to be allowed to make 
a railway is an immense advantage; that 
the mere fact of any particular line hav- 
ing the sanction of Parliament will lead 
to large premiums being given. 20/. or 
25/. shares, on which 30s. or 2/. have 
been paid up, have been suld at a 
premium of 16/. or 182, or even for 
greater amounts; that is, the parties are 
ready to pay two-thirds of the whole 
amount of capital proposed for the railway, 
in addition to what is required for the 
execution of the work, for the mere right 
of executing it. Now, I do not think it 
is possible, when the decision of a Par- 
liamentary Committee is, in point of fact, 
to give an immense sum of money to the 
favoured company, that that decision should 
be come to in a manner to give satisfac- 
tion to the public; for, remember the 
point to be adjudicated upon: it is not a 
question of fact, or of law, or of right, in 
which any certain opinion can be arrived 
at; but it is a question of mere public 
convenience in which different and con- 
flicting advantages and reasons are to be 
weighed against each other; so that in 
all probability no two Committees could 
arrive at the same conclusion with re- 
gard to any considerable number of 
the competing lines. When such a ques- 
tion as that has to be disposed of, 1 be- 
lieve it is impossible to create any au- 
thority to dispose of it, on which there 
will not be brought to bear influence, 
favour, money, or money’s worth. This 
will happen, or it will be thought to 
have happened; because we all know in 
Parliamentary Committees to what an ex- 
tent canvassing is carried. I firmly believe 
that that is au inconvenience which it is 
impossible to avoid, so long as the two 
questions are united, ‘“‘ What is the best 
line of railway ?” and ‘‘ Who are the par- 
ties to execute it?’ Therefore, it appears 
to me, that something is to be gained in 
this matter by looking at the example of a 
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neighbouring country. In France, in such 
a case, the first point determined on is, 
* what is to be the line of railway,” with- 
out considering the claims of any particular 
company. Their attention is directed to 
the sober and dispassionate consideration of 
the best line for the public. When that is 
determined on, the next step is to call on 
capitalists to send in their tenders to say 
on what terms they propose to execute that 
line. Now, why should not we adopt a 
similar line of conduct? I would trust either 
the Board of Trade, or a Parliamentary 
Committee of five or six impartial Gentle- 
men, or, perhaps better still, professional 
persons, going to the locality, and ex- 
amining the ground on the spot, to deter- 
mine asto the line. I would trust implicitly 
any impartial authority of this description 
to lay out the line of railway, provided 
their decision did not confer the right to 
make that line on parties to be benefited by 
it. If the question be merely to decide 
“ which is to be the line ?” having none of 
these great pecuniary interests involved in 
the decision, then I believe you might trust 
that question to impartial and scientific 
authority. Having got your line laid out 
in this manner, the next step would be to 
call on riva] companies to send in their 
proposals. As to the mode of making the 
lines, and the shape in which proposals 
should be called in, I agree with the hon. 
Member for Greenock that the principle of 
tender might be acted on; that is, if a 
company were interested to make a pare 
ticular line, they should state what rates 
of fare they would charge, at what speed 
they would travel, how many trains they 
would send each day along the line, and, 
in short, the extent of accommodation they 
would afford to the public, and at what 
cost? Having got these tenders, nothing 
could be more reasonable than to give the 
construction of the line to the company 
which offered to make it on the best terms 
for the public. It appears, that by adopt- 
ing some such scheme as this, two great 
advantages would be obtained ; in the first 
place, it would get rid of the main difficulty 
of disposing satisfactorily of disputed rail- 
way lines. I am persuaded, as I have said 
before, that if you were only considering 
which is the best line through the country, 
without having any enormous pecuniary in- 
terests involved in theconsideration, that this 
question might be dispassionately and impar- 
tially considered ; and, in the next place, I 
think there would be the further advan- 


tage, that you would secure to the public 
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very much cheaper railway accommodation 
than they could obtain by any other means, 
As an illustration of my argument, let me 
point out to you how such a system would 
work, as compared with what is now doing 
on some of the great lines that are projected. 
The House is aware that three different 
lines are projected from London to the 
| north, terminating at York. Three dif- 
ferent proposals of that kind are now before 
‘the public; and it is understood that which 
ever of these companies shall obtain the 
preference, and shall get its Bill through 
Parliament, the moment the Bill shall be 
| passed, the shares will sell at some 20/. to 
| 252. premium. That is the very lowest. 
| That is to say, that the decision in favour 
| of any one of these companies puts into the 
| pockets of one set of men or another, a sum 
varying between 1,000,000/.and 2,000,000/. 
sterling. Now, is it possible, when there 
is a gratuitous boon to companies to this 
extent, that any parties should be trusted 
to grant it? or that the authority, be it 
what it may, which has such a gigantic 
boon to dispose of, will not be blockaded 
on all sides by applications and influence? 
In the mean time, too, you have all the 
immense disadvantages of gambling in 
shares going on throughout the country. 
I am told that this gambling is now going 
on, not only in London, but in the 
great towns of Manchester and Liver- 
pool, to an extent that is absolutely fright- 
ful, and which is demoralizing to the 
country. And if a Bill passed through 
Parliament in favour of any one of these 
companies, after all this inconvenience the 
public is left at the mercy of the company, 
which may charge such a rate of fares and 
make such regulations as it finds best cal- 
culated to promote its own interests. Now, 
suppose you take another course, and say, 
“We will not decide in favour of one or 
another company, but will decide in favour 
of some line to York.” Having chosen 
your line, suppose you call for public 
tenders from competing companies for the 
execution of the line. The various compa- 
nies will bring in their tenders, stating the 
rates of charge at which they are prepared to 
carry passengers and goods, the number of 
trains, the rate of speed, and the descrip- 
tion of accommodation which they are pre- 
pared to afford. These tenders are opened 
in the face of day, and before the public, 
and the best offer is accepted. There is 
no room for jobbing; and that spirit of 
competition which now finds a field for its 
display in the share market and in gambling, 
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would find its exercise in the bidding of because it is perfectly obvious—from the 
rival companies over each other as to the network of railways which exists, that 
amount of fares they would charge to the | they are all more or less competing lines; 
public. It is perfectly clear, from the and if the large number of new lines which 
premiums offered for shares in these great we shall probably authorize during the 
undertakings, that companies could afford Session are constructed at very low rates 
to make these lines of railway, and to carry , of fares, their competition will in a very 
the public at much cheaper rates than they | short time bring down the rates of fares 
now do: for what are the facts? I will | on the old railway lines. I think this a 
suppose a Bill passed for constructinga line much more legitimate way of bringing 
to York. ‘The capital required would be , down the rates of fares, than that enacted 
somewhere about 5,000,000/. or 6,000,000. | by the Bill of last vear, and that it will be 
sterling. Now these shares, we know, will | much mure effective. I know it will be 
immediately rise in value from 40 to 50| said that I advise the House to adopt a 
per cent. ; that is to say, the new share- | system which is adopted in France; and it 
holders would be willing to pay down— | will be asked, “ How can you give advice 
taking the capital required to be 5,000,000/. | like that, when, as compared with the pro- 
—7,500,000/. Of course, therefore, they | gress of railways in this country, France 
calculate, that though the work will only | has fallen far behind ; whilst, on the other 
cost 5,000,000/., yet they may, at the rates | hand, what has been accomplished in Eng- 
of charge they contemplate imposing, derive | land, in a few years, in railways, is abso- 
so large an income as to pay the average | lutely marvellous?” This is no doubt true ; 
and fair profit on 7,500,000/. But if that and I have no doubt in the early stages of 
is the case, it follows that they could afford | railway enterprize, such a system as the 
a large reduction of fares, if they only re- | one I propose would not have been proper. 
quired to get a fair profit on the amount of ; Whenrailways were regarded asspeculations 
capital actually invested in executing the | of great hazard and of doubtful result, it was 
work. If no premium is to be paid—if | necessary to give a greater amount of re- 
they have only to get a profit on the ex- | turn to stimulate enterprise than can be 
penditure of 5,000,000/.— in that case | afforded by such a system as I propose, in 
they can afford a considerable reduction of | order to make the construction of railways 
fares ; and that reduction, in my opinion, | advance with the necessary facility. But 
will be very large ; because we know that | circumstances are now greatly changed. 
the actual cost of the conveyance of pas- | Now, instead of stimulating the eagerness 
sengers on railways is infinitely smaller | of enteiprise, on the contrary, it is de- 
than the fares which are charged ; and we | sirable to moderate it. Parties are only 
know that a considerable reduction of fares | too eager, and in too great a hurry to rush 
often makes scarcely any reduction, some-| blindfolded into these speculations. A 
times no reduction, in the profits of the | sort of mania has seized the public, which 
companies, because of the increase in the | it is of importance to the national interests 
number of passengers. ‘Therefore, if a| that we should endeavour to moderate and 
company calculated the lowest fares it| check. I believe, by the course I propose, 
could charge in order to get the construc- | you would so moderate it ; and if you were 
tion of a line of railway, there can be no| to deal with railway companies in the 
doubt that a very large reduction in the rate | manner I have now suggested, you would 
of fares might be accomplished. ‘There is | have a means which you cannot have by 
also this further observation to be made,— | any other course of proceeding of satisfac- 
if we were to apply this principle in the | torily disposing of the railway business 
present Session of Parliament to the new | before you in the present Session. I know 
lines of railway about to be constructed, | that this is not an occasion to enter into a 
we should not only cause them to carry | subject so large and important as that be- 
passengers very much cheaper than other- | fore us ; but it is my conviction that it is 
wise they would do, and induce them to | not only one of importance, but of extreme 
give much greater accommodation to the | urgency—one on which we have not a 
public than otherwise we could expect, but | moment to lose in thoroughly looking into 
we should, in the most legitimate manner, | and investigating. We must determine 
apply to existing companies a compulsion | what course to take before these Railway 
against which they would have no means | Bills go much further. There is another 
of struggling, and which would force them | observation I wish to make. In the first 
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to reduce their fares in the same ratio; | place, I wish to notice one or two difficul- 
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ties. It will be said, in the first place, 
that it is unjust to particular parties, who 
have displayed their ingenuity in laying 
out a line, that the execution of that line 
of railway should be taken out of their 
hands. It would be most unjust if they 
were not properly remunerated for what 
they had done ; but at present they have 
no claim whatever. These infant com- 
panies, not yet created by Acts of Parlia- 
ment, have no rights or claims whatever 
upon us. We are perfectly at liberty to 
create them or not, and it is perfectly open 
to us to say, ‘* The line shall be made, 
but we do not determine that you shall be 
the makers of it. You shall be well paid 
for laying out the line : we adopt your plan, 
you shall be well paid for what you have 
hitherto done, but you have no right to be 
intrusted with the making of it. Impartial 
authorities shall consider the amount of 
expense incurred in laying out the line ; 
that charge being ascertained any company 
that takes the line to make, that charge 
shall be the first thing they have to pay 
before they commence the construction of 
the line.” In this manner justice will be 
done to the projectors who may bring these 
various schemes before Parliament, and 
they might be rewarded without abandon- 
ing the scheme I propose. Another diffi- 
culty which will be urged is this: it will 
be said, that though the plan I have sug- 
gested might be adopted where lines are 
proposed to be carried by new companies 
through parts of counties hitherto deprived 
of that convenience, you could not act on 
this principle when the proposals on which 
you have to judge are feeders, or branch 
lines of existing companies; where a 
struggle is going on between existing 
railways to carry their branches into tracts 
of country not yet connected ‘vith either. I 
am aware you cannot exactly apply the prin- 
ciple to these cases, which would rather 
apply to the entirely new lines of railroad ; 
but, at the same time, to some extent, you 
might apply the principle to these branch 
lines or feeders. 1 would do it in this way, 
—by calling on existing companies, when 
they bring in their proposals, to insert in 
their Bill clauses naming the rates of fare 
they propose to charge. This course was 
adopted in one of those Select Committees 
last year on competing lines of railroad on 
which I had the honour to be a member. 
1 was almost compelled to serve last Ses- 
sion on one of those small Committees to 
decide between two conflicting projects of 
lines of railway. When we proceeded to 
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consider theiracts, we felt extreme difficulty 
on a point on which we were called on to 
judge ; and all the members of the Com- 
mittee unanimously agreed that one main 
thing for us to consider was which of the 
two companies offered the best terms to 
the public; and I was instructed by the 
Committee, as its chairman, to make an 
intimation to the counsel on both sides, 
that we wished to know whether there 
were any objection to put in the specific 
tables of fares they proposed to charge. 
The counsel on neither side made any ob- 
jection: they both put in their table of 
fares. One company proposed a very much 
lower table of fares than the other ; and I 
do not hesitate to state that it mainly in- 
fluenced the decision of the Committee. 
But having got at the table of fares, we 
tovk care to make the clause enforcing it 
considerably stricter and more binding than 
the company had done. I cannot help 
thinking that a similar principle might be 
carried out with existing companies coming 
with competing lines before the House, 
and asking to bring a section of the country 
into the one or other existing lines of rail- 
road. I would rather adopt this plan, be- 
cause, I believe with the late President of 
the Board of Trade, that the public cannot 
really obtain the benefits of competition by 
creating two lines of railway. The com- 
peting lines will probably carry on a ruin- 
ous competition for a certain time, and 
then come to some mutual understanding 
injurious to the public. The time for 
competition is before we pass the Bill. 
That is the principle on which the House 
ought to act. I hope and trust that this 
Session we skall pass no Bill without 
strictly looking into the table of fares ; 
it is extraordinary to me how long we 
have omitted to do so. In every Rail- 
way Bill the Standing Orders require 
the rates of toll to be mentioned. ‘These 
orders were passed when it was supposed 
that there might be a competition on each 
line, and that parties other than the com- 
pany might carry and ply on it. That is 
found to be impossible, and these clauses 
as to the rate of toll are so much waste 
paper. But the object Parliament had in 
view in imposing these limits as to the rates 
of toll was a good object, and one which 
we ought to find some other means of car- 
rying out, now that that plan has failed in 
effecting it. The only substitute which | 
believe it is in our power to provide is a 
strict limitation, not only of the rates of 
tolls, but also of fares, at which each of the 
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companies authorized by Act of Parliament tion that I have thought it right to take 
shall carry on the traffic of tke lines. I | the opportunity affurded by the present 
hope that the suggestions I have made will | Motion to throw out my opinions for what- 
meet with some consideration from the | ever they may be worth. They may pos- 
right hon. Gentleman opposite, because I | sibly suggest something to other Members, 
am persuaded that the attention of the | and thus, perhaps, a proper course may be 
House and of the public is not yet suffi- | struck out amongst us. It is with this 
ciently drawn to the importance of the! view that I have ventured to make these 
subject, and the extreme difficulties with | observations to the House ; and I do most 
which we shall have to contend during the | earnestly recommend this subject to its 
present Session, if we persevere in merely ; most serious consideration. 

following the beaten track. How we shall| Colonel Sibthorp said that it was seldom 
be able to deal with the 248 Railway Bills | his good fortune to agree with the noble 
of which the hon. Member talked, unless | Lord who had just addressed the House ; 
something of the kind I have suggested | but on this occasion he highly approved of 
should be adopted, it passes my compre- | what had fallen from him. Still he wished 
hension to conceive. On the one hand, it | to ask the noble Lord why he had delayed 
seems to me impossible—and I am glad to | these suggestions and recommendations to 
find that the Government concurs with me | the eleventh hour? Would it not have 
in the idea—that the Reports of the Board | been better if they had been introduced at 
of Trade should be accepted as conclusive ; | an earlier period, when the railroad mania 
and if not accepting them as conclusive, | | first commenced? He had agreed with the 
inquire, on the other hand, how is Parlia- | noble Lord that there would be extreme 
ment to constitute Committees which shall | difficulty in finding impartial Members 
deal satisfactorily with all these projects, | to compose the Committees on these rail- 
when such immense pecuniary interests are | way schemes. He should be glad to find 
concerned? Asa number of Committees | these questions capable of being brought 
would be required, where are the impar- | before impartial men. Doubting the pos- 
tial Members to be found, and how are | sibility of this, he the other night asked 
counsel to find time for the proper discus- | how far the five gentlemen who constituted 
sion of all these railway projects, both in | the Sub-committee of the Board of Trade 
this House, and in the House of Lords ? | —with their clausis foribus, and deciding 
And, let it be observed, it will not do to | on ex parte statements—could be considered 
put the matter off. It is of importance | impartial, what knowledge did the House 
that the really good measures should not | possess as to the connexion of those gentle- 
be deferred beyond the present Session. I |men with railway schemes? Nay, he 
know that some Gentlemen have said that | would ask whether the noble Lord himself 
the difficulty is so great that the only | (Lord Howick) was totally free from any 
thing they can suggest is to postpone all | connexion with railways? As far as he 
railway legislation for a Session. I depre- | (Colonel Sibthorp) was concerned, he could 
cate such a course of proceeding, than which | assure the noble Lord and the House that 
there could be no greater misfortune to the | he was a totally disinterested party. He 
country. What would be the resu:t if; had no share, nor would he have a share in 
such a course were adopted? An immense | any railway. He had many reasons for 
amount of capital has been set apart for the | this, but one reason above all was, that he 
execution of these works, and what an in- | might be able to act as an impartial juror 
convenience it would be to the country if if called upon by the House to give a de- 
this capital should remain locked up, or, if | cision upon any question connected with 
parties having their patience worn out, and | railways. If, however, he recollected rightly, 
not choosing to wait for the tardy proceed. | certain letters had passed between the noble 
ings in Parliament, should, as I fear would | Lord and a Mr. Hudson, respecting certain 
be the case, employ the capital on specula- | railway transactions. Mr. Hudson was a 
tions of another kind, embark in wild gentleman who had made a great deal of 
schemes, and probably take their capital | money by railways, and he believed was 
altogether out of the country. Therefore, likely to make a great deal more. If he 
we cannot defer legislation with respect to (Colonel Sibthorp) mistook not, a corres- 
railway projects until after this Session ; pondence had passed between that gentle- 
whatever the difficulties connected with | man and the noble Lord, in consequence of 
the subject may be, and I admit that they , some objection against a particular railroad 
are almost overwhelming, we must deal | going a little too near to Howick Hall. 
with them; and-it is from this considera- ‘This was not an uncommon case. He re- 
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membered in 1836 being very much pres- , decision between line and line, where the 
sed by certain parties to oppose a Railway | merits rested solely on local circumstances, 
Bill, on the ground that it came too near| which none but persons locally acquainted 
to their property. And yet these were the; with the lines could properly judge of or 
very men who were the first and foremost! point out. That he really thought was 
to recommend another measure of the same an objection which the noble Lord could 
kind; and why? Because it did not touch : hardly get over. If it could be conquered, 
their property. But he (Colonel Sibthorp) | then he was inclined to think that there 
did not suffer himself to be influenced by would be a great attraction given, as far 
any of these appeals; he gave his vote as the public was concerned, to the scheme 
from one feeling alone, namely, upon what | of the noble Lord, of offering the formation 
he thought to be the best for the country, | of railways to the highest and best bidder. 
and especially for the county which he had |The remarks which the noble Lord made 
the honour to represent. | had not altered his opinion, that any scheme 

Mr. Gisborne said, that although in the | must prove abortive which would take the 
last Session of Parliament he was opposed | management of railways from individuals 
to the Railways Bill which was then passed, | and place them in the hands of Govern- 
yet he could not now go the length of his | ment. It was impossible that either Go- 
hon. Friend (Mr. Wallace) who brought | vernment or Parliament could make provi- 
forward this Motion. That Bill was very vision for all the contingencies that must 
much impeded in its progress, and strongly | necessarily arise in the formation, manage- 
contested, and it was at last passed by a/| ment, and carrying on of the various rail- 
sort of compromise. He believed, that al- | ways that already existed, and would, ne- 


though it might not have produced all the cessarily hereafter be established in this 


good which was expected from it, yet at 
the same time he thought it had done very 
little harm ; and it would now be imprac- 
ticable to interfere with the Bill. He had 
listened with great attention to the able 
statement made by his noble Friend ( Lord 
Howick), who had given a very vivid de- 
scription of the difficulties in which the 
House was involved in deciding between 
questions affecting concerns in which im- | 
mense sums and large interests were at 
stake. But, however great the question | 
and vivid the description, it afforded no 
index whatever as to the means for facili- 
tating and devising a remedy. There 
were three railway schemes for lines be- 
tween London and York. Suppose the 
noble Lord’s suggestion should be adopted, 
and one of those lines only should be sanc- 
tioned, what compensation did the noble 
Lord propose to make to those who devised 
the chosen line? and what was to become 
of the two other schemes? The noble 
Lord would take advantage of all the ex- 
pense which the parties had been at before 
the plan had been submitted to the Board 
of Trade, and then, perhaps, abandon the 
line altogether. But suppose none of the 
three projects should be adopted by Parlia- 
ment, and that Parliament should decide 
upon a more direct line than any of those 
projected, how would tke parties whose 
money had been expended be treated then ? 
One word about the deciding upon a proper 
line by the Board of Trade. The House 
might depend upon it that it was most 
difficult for any body of men to come toa 


country. He thought that the effect of 
the principle of competition in the long- 
run would produce the same benefit to the 
public as that which the noble Lord anti- 
cipated from a Governmental management. 
He believed that the general reduction of 
fares had been attended with a general 
increase of profits. The Grand Junction 
Railway promised that it would give the 
utmost possible accommodation to the public, 
and that whenever their profits came above a 
certain amount they would give the ad- 
vantage of it to the public by a reduction 
of the fares. This the Company had strictly 
fulfilled; and the House might depend 
upon it the same principle would actuate 
all companies if the competitive system 
were allowed to have free operation. His 
hon. Friend (Mr. Ewart) had said that 
the Bill of last year gave to the Board of 
Trade no powers whatever. The first 
powers which were given to the Board of 
Trade with respect to railway legislation 


were by an Act of 3 and 4 Victoria, chap- 


ter 95. These powers were extended by 
the 5th and 6th of Victoria, chapter 87, 
and a later Act directed that these two 
Acts should be construed together. In the 
first place these Acts directed that no rail- 
way should be opened until a month’s 
notice was given; and it then empowered 
the Board to suspend the opening from 
month to month. It empowered the Board 
to appoint inspectors to examine the rail- 
ways, to enact by-laws, and direct pro- 
secutions to enforce the provisions of the 
law, to revive expired powers in case 
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of the public safety requiring it, and so 
on. By the Act of last year, the Board 
of Trade in respect of the penny-a-mile 
trains, was empowered to regulate the 
hours of starting, and further extensions 
were given to their powers as to the ap- 
pointment of inspectors, and the originating 
prosecutions, for the purpose of carrying 
out the provisions of the Act. These 
were the whole of the powers of the Board, 
and these powers had been given them by 
Act of Parliament. In the last Session 
the House certainly adopted Resolutions 
which imposed duties and gave new powers 
to the Board of Trade. In the first place, 
the House reolved :— 


“ That, in the case of Railway Bills, if any 
Report made under the authority of the Board 
of Trade upon any Bill, or the objects thereof, 
be laid before the House, such Report shall 
be referred to the Committee on the Bill.” 


There was nothing in this Resolution to 
prevent any Bill coming before the Com- 
mittee becoming law, whether the Board 
of Trade authorised it or not. The House 
then took away from the Committee the 
power given by the 11th section of the 
Standing Order, No. 87, to report spe- 
cially 


“ Whether any and what competing lines of 
Railway there were existing, and whether any 
and what were in progress or contemplation, 
and to state, so far as circumstances would 
permit, in what respects the proposed line was 
superior or inferior to the other lines ; but that 
no line of Railway should be deemed a com- 
peting line in contemplation, unless the plan, 
section, and book of reference for the same 
should have been deposited as required by the 
Standing Orders.” 


The House then resolved :— 


“ That, in the case of a Railway Bill, the Com- 
mittee report especially, whether any Report 
from the Board of Trade in regard to the Bill, 
or the objects thereby proposed to be au- 
thorised, has been referred by the House to the 
Committee, and if so, whether any and what 
recommendations contained in such Report 
have been adopted by the Committee, and 
whether any and what recommendations con- 
tained in such Report have been rejected : 
and, in case the line or lines be stated in 
such Report to be a competing line or com- 
peting lines, the reasons which have induced 
the Committee to recommend the adoption or 
rejection of such competing lines, or either 
of them.” 


The next Resolution was :— 


“That in the case of Railway Bills, a copy 
of all plans, sections, and book of reference, 
required by the Orders of the House to be de- 
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posited in the office of any Clerk of the Peace 
or Sheriff Clerk, on or before the 30th day of 
November immediately preceding the Session 
of Parliament in which application for the Bill 
shall be made, shall, on or before the same 
day, be deposited in the office of the Railway 
Department of the Board of Trade.” 


The last Resolution was :— 


“That, in the case of Railway Bills, a copy 
of every Bill annexed to a petition be deposited 
in the office of the Railway Department of the 
Board of Trade, on or before the day of pre- 
sentation of the Petition to the House.” 


This was all that was determined by le- 
gislation, or by Resolutions of the House, 
as to the powers to be exercised by the 
Board of Trade. Then came the Minutes 
of the Board of Trade, which were not 
pretended to be founded upon any Act of 
Parliament, or upon any Resolutions of the 
House, but they were based upon the au- 
thority of certain Resolutions which were 
passed in a Select Committee of the House 
last year, but which were not adopted by 
the House itself to any greater extent than 
that which he had just read from the votes 
of the 19th of July, 1844. The Board of 
Trade took for their authority the third 
section of the fifth Report of the Select 
Committee of the House of Commons on 
Railways (1844), which ran thus :— 


“In recommending, therefore, that Railway 
Bills be submitted to the Board of Trade pre- 
viously to their coming under the notice of 
Pailiament, the Committee conceives that that 
Board (or such other public department as may 
be entrusted with the care of railway matters), 
might advantageously examine these Bills, and 
also these schemes themselves before they had 
assumed the form of Bills, with regard mainly 
to the following subjects— 

“1, All questions of public safety. 

“2. All departures from the ordinary usage 
of railway legislation, on points where such 
usage has been sufficiently established. 

“© 3, All provisions of magnitude which may 
be novel in their principle, or may involve 
extended consideration of public policy. For 
example: amalgamations and agreements be- 
tween separate companies ; extension of ca- 
pital; powers enabling Railway Companies 
to pursue purposes different in kind from those 
for which they were incorporated ; modificae 
tions of the general law. 

“4, Branch and extension lines in cases 
where, upon the first aspect of the plan, a 
presumption is raised that the object of the 
scheme is to throw difficulties in the way of 
new, and probably legitimate enterprises, 

“5, New schemes, where the line taken 
presents a strong appearance of being such as 
to raise the presumption that it does not afford 
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the best mode of communication between the 
termini, and of accommodating the local traffic. 

“6. Cases where a Bill of inferior merits may 
be brought before Parliament, and where a 
preferable scheme is in bond fide contempla- 
tion, although not sufficiently forward to come 
simultaneously under the judgment of Parlia- 
ment, according to its Standing Orders. 

“7. Any proposed arrangements with sub- 
sisting companies which may appear as ob- 
jectors to new lines. 

“The adequate and satisfactory discharge 
of their duties would entail upon the Board 
of Trade a great additional amount of la- 
bour and responsibility : and it is the opin- 
ion of the Committee, that if the recom- 
mendations of this and of its other Reports 
should be adopted, it would be necessary to 
enlarge the Railway Department of that Board, 
and to improve its organization. Upon these 
grounds, and with these intentions, the Com- 
mittee have come to the following resolution ; 
‘That it is expedient that all Railway Bills 
should henceforward be submitted to the Board 
of Trade previously to their introduction into 
Parliament; and that the various documents 
and other requisite information connected with 
each project, and, if necessary, copies of the. 
plans and sections of the line, shall be lodged 
at the office of the Board of Trade, at such 
period as may afford sufficient opportunity 
for their examination,’ ” 


Railways. 





These were the recommendations of the 
Committee, and these were adopted by the 
Board of Trade. It was remarkable that, 
in reading these recommendations, the 
Board of Trade omitted to read a passage 
which stood exactly in the middle of them. 
No person could have expected that the 
Board of Trade would have put foward 
such curt and imperative Reports as they 
had done. [Sir Robert Peel: It is merely 
a Minute, and not a Report.] Well, it 
might be a Minute. The Committee of 
the Board were directed, by the Lords of 
the Committee of Council, to prepare a 
Minute, and publish it in the Gazette. 
Now, he (Mr. Gisborne) did not find in any 
of these documents, either in the Acts of 
Parliament, or in the Resolutions of the 
House of Commons, anything that au- 
thorised the Board of Trade to put a Minute 
in the Gazette, stating that they would 
report in favour of such a Railway or 
against such a Railway. He thought this 
a most extraordinary power to be exercised 
by three Lords Commissioners of the Board 
of Trade. The Report of the Select Com- 
mittee of the House of Commons stated— 


“Itis the opinion of the Committee that 
such Reports should on no account be regarded 
in any other light than as intended to afford 
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elucidation of the facts by the testimony of 
witnesses competent by knowledge, habit, and 
opportunity, and officially responsible ; and, 
secondly, recommendations founded upon 
such elucidation ; that their purport should be, 
not in any case to give the absolute advice 
that a given Railway should be made, but to 
state whether or not there were public reasons 
which ought, in the opinion of the Depart- 
ment, to be decisive against it, or whether it 
ought tu be postponed until its merits could be 
examined in connexion with those of some 
other scheme, or which of the two or more 
contending schemes appeared preferable, in 
the event that only one should appear likely 
to receive the sanction of Parliament. And in 
particular it is the judgment of the Committee 
that no such Report should be held to preju- 





dice the claims of private persons, the ex- 
amination of which should be altogether re- 
served to the Houses of the Legislature.” 


The Lords of the Council then proceeded 
to appoint a Sub-committee of the Board of 
Trade, to whom all Railway Bills were to 
be submitted previous to their introduction 
into Parliament. The Minute of these 
proceedings of the Lords of the Committee 
of Privy Council for Trade, were not laid 
on the Table of the House until the 7th 
of August, when most hon. Members were 
gone home, or were anxious to go home. 
This Sub-committee of the Board of Trade 
being constituted, they proceeded to exe- 
cute their duties in conformity with the 
directions given to them. He must say 
that great injury and great injustice had 
arisen to the public in consequence of the 
way and manner in which this Sub-com- 
mittee of the Board of Trade had been di- 
rected to proceed. With hon. Gentlemen 
sitting in the House of Commons, the 
Minutes published by that Sub-committee 
might not have much weight ; but when 
those Minutes came before the public at 
large, with all the authoritative circum- 
stance of an official publication in the 
Gazelle, setting forth that the Committee 
of the Board of Trade had determined to 
report in favour of one certain railway, 
and against another certain railway, he 
might venture to say without exaggeration 
that 99 out of 100 out of the House sup- 
posed that the Government as a Govern- 
ment would support the decision of its 
own Board. If he had been asked the 
question he should have felt it extremely 
difficult to have said that the Government 
would not have felt bound to support a 
decision of its own Board. It was true 
that on the very first night of the Session 
the right hon. Gentleman (Sir R. Peel) 
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done before, that the Government would 
abstain from taking any part in the matter ; 
and he had no doubt that that statement 
would restore confidence to the country. 
But unfortunately these Reports or Minutes 
of the Sub-committee of the Board of 
Trade had produced very ill effects in the 
country before the salutary statement of 
the right hon, Gentleman went forth. 
Men who had paid up 2/. and 5/. a share, 
preferred making a sacrifice of every shil- 
ling rather than adhere to a scheme against 
which the Sub-committee had made its Re- 
port, the effect of which was to reduce the 
shares to a discount; while, on the other 
hand, persons had been induced to take 
shares in other companies by reason of the 
Sub-committee having intimated their in- 
tention to report favourably of such 
schemes. The way in which the Sub- 
committee had been directed to make their 
Reports in the Gazette, had caused more 
gambling than anything he ever recol- 
lected in his life. Coming forth, as those 
Reports did, in the Gazette, was like the 
coming off of a great race; but with this 
difference, that everybody knew what was 
the result of the race, whereas, in the case 
of the railways, only a certain few knew 
anything about it. They were told, indeed, 
that the Committee were bound to secrecy ; 
but it was known that where nine or ten 
people had a knowledge of any particular 
fact, it was impossible to keep it a secret. 


Some people told their wives everything; | 
others often lost their memorandum books ; | 


while some men would talk in their sleep. 
There were a hundred ways by which such 
facts became known. Extraordinary coin- 
cidences would always cause extreme sus- 
picion. For his own part, he was free 
from any imputations of the kind, for he 
had never either bought a share or sold 
one; but certainly he had heard of circum- 
stances which threw a suspicion upon a 
Government Board, which he was sorry to 
see. Unless, therefore, some very great 
advantages were expected to arise from the 
present system pursued by the Sub-com- 
mittee of the Board of Trade, he did not 
think it was worth while to subject a public 
Board to such suspicions. There were im- 
Mense opportunities and great temptations, 
and under these circumstances it was ex- 
tremely difficult indeed to convince the 
public that there had not been from some 
cause or other false dealing. But the 
greatest imputations were thrown upon 
the Board of Trade in consequence of the 
Reports which had been published in the 
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Gazette. He was very doubtful as to the . 
advantages which were to be derived from 
the publication of these Reports. As far 
as the Committee of the Board of Trade 
gave reasons for their recommendations, he 
should treat them with respect ; but he did 
not think that with the very limited means 
they had at their disposal, they could form 
any accurate judgment upon the merits of 
the 248 railways in England, Scotland, 
and Ireland, which was about the number 
it was said would come before them ; or 
that their opinion would be entitled to 
much consideration. At all events he did 
not think they were able to form an 
opinion of sufficient value to induce the 
House to tolerate the very great evils 
which accompanied the mode of proceeding 
which, without any Parliamentary autho- 
rity, they had adopted. In his opinion, 
these Reports of the Board of Trade were 
more objectionable when they reported in 
favour of any railway than when they re- 
ported against any line. Hecould understand 
why the Board, for want of accurate in- 
formation, and from that cautionary spirit 
which ought to regulate their conduct, 
might report against a certain line of rail- 
way, but that after hearing only an ex parte 
case they should report in favour of a 
given railway, was, in his opinion, a great 
hardship on private parties, and on all con- 
cerned ‘in that particular scheme. A Re- 
port either way was objectionable, but cer- 
tainly he considered a Report in favour of 
any line more objectionable than if it were 
against it. He hoped that the Govern- 
ment would take into consideration whe- 
ther the advantages attending the existence 
of such a Board, making Reports in the 
way they had hitherto done, would com- 
pensate for the very great disadvantage, and 
injustice, and sacrifice of property, it had 
entailed on the country. He should be 
glad to hear that some other less objection- 
able course was adopted, and mainly to 
correct this unwarrantable assumption of 
power of the Committee of the Board of 
Trade, which, he was convinced, had never 
been intended by the Legislature. It had 
been productive of unlimited and unmixed 
mischief. He should be happy if the noble 
Lord (Lord G. Somerset) could discover 
some mode of relieving Railway Commit- 
tees, who certainly would endeavour to shift 
the onus of decision upon some other party ; 
and this very circumstance would tend to 
give additionable weight to the Reports of 
the Committee of the Board of Trade. If 
those Reports were found. to decrease the 
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attention to railway schemes by Committees 
of this House, that of itself would be an 
evil of considerable magnitude. He re- 
gretted that he could not support the Mo- 
tion of his hon. Friend. 

Mr. S. Wortley understood the hon. 
Member who had just sat down to com- 
plain of the effect of the publication of 
the Reports of the Committee of the Board 
of Trade upon speculation in railway 
shares; and he doubted whether in that 
respect the regulations were not disadvan- 
tageous; he doubted whether it was ex- 
pedient to publish the result of the inquiry 
before the Report was made to Parliament. 
Looking at the immense number of specu- 
lations, he had thought that some such in- 
quiry by an official tribunal would have 
promoted public confidence, and assisted 
the House in its decision ; but publishing 
their determinations was necessarily pro- 
ductive of the evils stated by the hon. 
Member for Nottingham. It was to be 
borne in mind, however, that this mischief 
was already done—that the consequences 
could not now be avoided ; but as to the 
other part of the question, it was impossi- 
ble not to feel that it pressed extremely on 
the attention of Parliament. He alluded 
to the mode in which the House should 
deal with the mass of projects to be 
brought before it. That was a matter of 
the utmost urgency. The noble Viscount 
(Viscount Howick) had made a speech on 
the best mode of securing the public in- 
terests ; but he feared that his plan was 
liable to one objection, which alone ren- 
dered it inapplicable to the present occasion, 
viz., that it was so entire a change in the 
whole system, that it would require much 
more extensive organization than the House 
at present could give to it. The hon. Mem- 
ber .for Nottingham (Mr. Gisborne) had 
said that where there were competing lines 
it was necessary that Government should 
first ascertain which was the best, and 
then require tenders for the completion of 
it; but, in truth, a great deal more must 
be done. Government might determine 
which of two lines was the better; but 
that which seemed the better of the two 
might not really be the best—a third line 
might be found better than either, or that 
third line might be compounded of parts 
of the two former. The scheme of the 
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noble Lord might present some great advan- 
tages; but he had himself admitted that it 
was by no means desirable that such a vast 
mass of speculation should be deferred 
until another. year. 


Yet, if the noble 
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Viscount’s plan were adopted, it must ne- 
cessarily be deferred. But then arose the 
question, what it was possible for Parlig_ 
ment to do? It was in immediate expecta. 
tion of having a great quantity of business 
of the kind, and it was very ill furnished 
with means for the emergency. The best 
thing the House could do was to consider 
well the mode of constituting Committees, 
and of facilitating business before those 
Committees. That was the utmost it 
could hope to accomplish in the present 
Session, and a Committee to consider the 
subject had already been appointed. He 
would willingly see some better machinery 
provided for the purpose, but he was not 
at present aware of any means of doing so 
on this occasion, which would be prefer- 
able to those adopted by the House. 

Mr. Warburton expressed his concur- 
rence in what had been said by the noble 
Viscount, respecting the danger of sending 
capital out of the Kingdom, to be em- 
ployed upon railway schemes less advanta- 
geous than many of those promised to be, 
It was material, therefore, not to discou- 
rage enterprises in this country which 
seemed to offer a beneficial investment, 
He had listened to the project opened by 
the noble Member for Sunderland, and the 
fault of it seemed to be that it would be 
impracticable. First, engineers were to 
survey the country; they were to reject 
the disadvantageous, and to select the ad- 
vantageous line; then the line was to be 
laid before Parliament, after which Parlia- 
ment was to take the matter into its own 
hands, and to constitute a Company to carry 
out itsown plan. Another part of the pro- 
posal of the noble Viscount was this—that 
after the line had been decided upon, the 
Company was to go before some other body, 
and tenders for the execution of the work 
having been made, the cheapest was to be 
adopted. This course would occasion some 
sort of a moral obligation to give to the 
Company a monopoly for a term of years, 
and that monopoly would prevent the adop- 
tion of those improvements which must 
constantly be made, until we had arrived at 
the utmost perfection of railway construction 
and travelling. He was opposed to any 
such power being given to Government; 
and he was persuaded that if railway com- 
munication had been left to Government 
only to this day, we should not have had a 
single line in operation. After having 
beaten down the Company to the lowest, 
a term of years must necessarily be con- 
ceded to them; and yet it might turn out 
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before long that another line ought to have 
been taken, and that the public convenience 
required @ different line. If a different 
line were sanctioned, would not the Com- 

ny come forward and complain of a breach 
of contract and of injury to their rights? 
There ought, in fact, to be no rule but the 
rule of competition. Circumstances might 
arise, requiring the establishment of a new 
Company, and yet upon the plan proposed 
bv the noble Viscount, the Legislature 
would have tied its hands, and no other 
but the old bad line could be adopted. 
Whatever might be the course pursued in 
foreign countries there could be no doubt 
that combinations and amalgamations would 
take place in this Kingdom ; but in due 
time new companies would start up to abate 
the evils of the old. Competition, there- 
fore, after all, was the best remedy, and 
the opinion of no Committee ought to go 
for more than it was worth. There was a 
danger of making the Committees too li- 
mited, and if they were they would often 
not carry with them the majority of the 
House ; for the opinion of a limited Com- 
mittee would generally be disputed by 
Members interested in various directions. 
Whatever was done, he hoped that no at- 
tempt would be made to give a monopoly 
to any party, but that full liberty would be 
given to any rival Company to open a new 
line, if it seemed required by the public 
advantage. 

Mr. G. Bankes agreed with the hon. 
Member who had just spoken, that the 
only principle upon which in this country 
we could hope to receive the full benefit of 
railroads, was the principle of competition. 
It was unfortunate that that Committee of 
the Board of Trade, which was established 
undoubtedly for the very best purposes, 
should have had the effect of checking 
that principle ; and with reference to the 
county which he represented, he was cer- 
tainly able to give an illustration of the 
mischief of it. They had had there pro- 
positions of several railways under different 
and powerful bodies, and he beiieved he 
might say that the proportion of the in- 
habitants of the county was as twenty to 
one in favour of the lines proposed by the 
South-Western Company, one of those being 
in the highest degree important, as it went 
through a part of the county where the 
roads were by no means so good at present 
as might be wished, and where there was 
some of the richest land, without any 
ready facilities of transit, either by water 
or land ; but with reference to the new 
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line proposed by the Great Western, the 
roads there were very good, and there 
was every facility of transit ; the other plan 
had also this benefit, —that in the course of 
time it would restore that great traffic 
which thev had lost by means of the Great 
Western Railway, namely, the traffic from 
London to Exeter, and could save a dis- 
tance of from thirty to forty miles be- 
tween those two places. It was per- 
fectly clear that if that line had been 
adopted, it would have been supported by 
the public, and the people of the county 
which he represented would have the be- 
nefit they lost at present from their isolated 
position. Again, the two competing lines 
of the South-Western and Great Western 
both proposed coasting lines ; but the line 
proposed by the South-Western was pre- 
ferable to that of the Great Western, as 
from Dorchester to London it saved nearly 
20 miles, which in a distance of 150 miles 
was considerable. It was, however, not with 
surprise that he heard of the South-Western 
line being rejected, because, long before 
the Report was published, it was generally 
understood that the Buard of Trade would 
decide, as it did, in favour of the Great 
Western: and it was also understood that 
that decision would be accompanied with a 
recommendation that the two Companies 
should combine and arrange matters be- 
tween them ; and that it was said had been 
effected—so that the consequence was, that 
the county he represented would get the 
worst coasting line, and would lose the 
other line entirely, because it was under- 
stood to be part of the arrangement 
that the South-Western were never to 
proceed to Exeter by any line. He could 
not venture to state that compromise as a 
fact ; he could only state that which was 
generally understood to be the result, and 
that they should lose the benefit of a 
railway which was so many miles shorter, 
more direct, and had so many advantages 
as that proposed by the South-Western. 
That might be taken as an illustration of 
the disadvantage of the present mode of 
proceeding of the Commissioners. He was 
far from charging for a moment any person 
composing that Commission with having 
given any intelligence, or of any improper 
conduct whatever, and he had no doubt 
that such acharge if any person made it, was 
without foundation; and if he did not sus- 
pect persons in the higher classes he was 
unwilling to suspect persons in an inferior 
class; but, looking to the mode in which 
notice of their decisions was given, it 
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must be recollected that printers would 
have to be employed, that some little time 
would be required to arrange the Papers 
for publication, that they must pass through 
a great many hands, and in some cases 
there was great reason to suppose that they 
had come to the knowledge of the public 
before publication,—at leust, the sus- 
Picion was so stroug as to be productive 
of injury and prejudice. But he ventured 
to hope, as to the county he represented, 
that the better line which had been sug. 
gested and abandoned, under the authority 
of the decision of the Committee, would 
be reviewed, and that they would have 
the prospect not only of a line, but of the 
best Fine, and one that would restore tothem 
a benefit of which for some years they had 
been deprived. 


Sir R. Peel: I trust that this debate will 
not lead to a discussion of the merits of 
competing linesof railway, which the House 
is at present utterly incompetent to enter 
into. Nodoubt many persons are disappoint. 
ed with the decisionsof the Board of Trade; 
it may be that they have good grounds for 
that disappointment ; but this House, upon 
the present occasion, is utterly incompe- 
tent to form any opinion upen the subject. 
Having listened to my hon. Friend the 
Member for Dorsetshire with great atten- 
tion, I will only say, that ‘f my hon. Friend 
ventures to assure the House that the 
Board of Trade has come to an impolitic 
decision, and can convince the House that 
there is a better line than that which the 
Board of Trade has recommended, and if 
the promoters of that better line will only 
go on and form their company and present 
their Petition to this House, I am certain 
their proposition will undergo full and fair 
consideration, because it is perfectly un- 
derstood that the decisions of the Board of 
Trade are not to be considered conclusive 
on the judgment of the House. My firm 
belief is, that the value of the Reports of 
the Board of Trade will depend upon the 
statements and arguments by which they 
are accompanied ; and if my hon. Friend 
can show that any particular statement is 
unfair, or any argument fallacious, with 
respect to the lines alluded to by him, I 
think that his rival plan will stand a fair 
chance of being adopted. I cannot but 
think, however, that we are undertaking 
to condemn rather precipitately the pro- 
ceedings of the Board of Trade. That 
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the House ; and before we receive any Re. 
port from that Board, there seems a dis- 
position, which I cannot think a wise one, 
to condemn its proceedings, and to advise 
the abolition of that Board. The Board 
is censured for having published its Re. 
ports in the Gazette ; but I think it acted 
most wisely inso doing. After the Board 
had come to a decision, I think it was 
its duty to notify to the public, as early as 
possible, what that decision was. If the 
Board had kept the decisions entirely 
secret, or attempted to do so, for two or 
three months, whilst other railways were 
still under examination, there would, in 
my Opinion, be a much greater chance of 
the impressions of the Board gaining pub. 
licity, of their getting into circulation, and 
of their leading to unfair play and undue 
speculation, than by the course which the 
Board adopted, namely, that of determin. 
ing to notify to the public, at the earliest 
Opportunity, the decisions at which it had 
arrived, while it reserved to itself the op- 
portunity of stating hereafter what were 
the grounds upon which it had formed 
those decisions. I think that the mem- 
bers, having to take into their considera- 
tion 240 railway schemes, and having per- 
haps made up their minds with respect to 
100 or 150 of those schemes, they would, 
by endeavouring to keep their decisions 
secret, have been much more likely to 
have given an unfair advantage to some 
individuals over others, than by the course 
which they have actually pursued. In the 
course of two or three days, we shall, | 
understand, have before us the Report of 
the Commitee of the Board of Trade with 
respect to a certain class of railways. That 
Report will, I believe, be accompanied 
with a general statement of the principles 
upon which the decisions were founded ; 
and we shall then have an opportunity of 
judging of the reasons, and of forming 
some notion whether or not it is likely 
that those reasons will meet with general 
concurrence and adoption. But it is in- 
finitely better to postpone our judginent 
until we are in possession of that Report, 
which is expected so early, than now to 
discuss the subject. I do hope that the 
House will not come to any decision to 
abandon the general principle which has 
regulated our proceedings in respect to 
railways, until we are convinced by expe- 
rience that that principle is not good. Do 
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of the existing evil. We hear of 240 Rail- 
way Bills to be considered ; but I very much 
doubt whether, after a little discussion and 
consideration, that number will not be con- 
siderably reduced. Nevertheless, with that 
prospect before us, the wisest course for 
us to adopt is to appoint immediately 
a Select Committee. I assume that there 
will be a pressure of railway business in 
the present Session, even if the number of 
Bills now spoken of is reduced by 100. 
Let us suppose the possibility of having 
such a special case—that we shall have 
an immense number of Railway Bills—it 
is ight to make some provision to meet 
that pressure. My noble Friend has al- 
ready obtained the assent of the House to 
the appointment of a Committee, which 
vill consist of those Gentlemen most con- 
versant with private business, and whose 
opinions will entitle them to the confidence 
of the House. Now, I hope that such 
Committee will, in the first place, apply 
themselves to Railway Bills; they will 
have to deal with 150 or 100 Bills; and 
the Committee will, it is to be hoped, from 
its formation and impartiality, secure con- 
fidence in its decisions. There is a great im- 
pression, I observe, that it will be impossi- 
ble to proceed upon the principles which 
have hitherto been followed in respect to 
railways ; and I dare say, that the General 
Committee will adopt some new rule upon 
the subject. It may be found desirable, 
from the peculiar pressure of the present 
Session, to limit each Committee to five or 
seven Members ; and I cannot help think- 
ing, that if the Mewbers of these Com- 
mittees will give their constant attention,— 
whether they confirm the Reports of the 
Board of Trade or dissent from them, as- 
signing their reasons for such dissent— 
the Report of those Committees will carry 
with them very great weight, and will 
have a great influence with the House. 
That will tend much to diminish the 
pressure, and thus the evil will not be 
found of such magnitude, that we should 
despair altogether of successfully dealing 
with it. And let us afterwards take mea- 
sures to meet the evil when we have ascer- 
tained its magnitude. I think it is the 


duty of this House to deal with it; and 
suppose that we should find that we have 
200 Bills brought before us, why should 
we no! sacrifice some time by applying 
ourselves to it, to meet and overcome the 
difficulty? We should greatly recommend 
ourselves to the country by saying that 
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these are the evils we have to deal with 
and we will deal with them in such a 
manner as to show that we are not un- 
worthy of the confidence reposed in us. 
For, after all, appoint as many tribunals 
as you will, depend upon it you will ulti- 
mately come in the last resort to this 
House for a final decision. My opinion 
is, that you will get a great many Mem- 
bers who will give their voluntary at- 
tendance on those Committees ; but sup- 
pose that we could not get that voluntary 
attendance, why should we not adopt the 
principle we apply to election Committees, 
and impose upon the Members the neces- 
sity of giving their attendance in order to 
come to a decision? Suppose we do that, 
and appoint Committees of not more than 
seven Members, we may find it necessary, 
considering the number of competing 
Bills, and that according to our own 
principle local influence must be excluded, 
to give to the Commitiees a power of se- 
lecting Members, and adopting that plan, 
the business may I think be despatched. 
At least, | do not despair of this House 
being able to deal with the difficulty, and 
it will be much better for us to determine 
and meet it than to contemplate the trans- 
ference of our authority to any other 
tribunal. I have found that it is not very 
politic to pronounce an opinion on a plan 
presented for the first time. Now, the 
plan of the noble Lord I never heard of 
before to-night. If I had, I would have 
undertaken to give it my consideration ; 
but for the Government to promise to 
give a plan full consideration, that plan 
being nothing more nor less than a total 
revolution of the whole system, would, I 
am afraid, produce great confusion through 
every part of the country. The noble 
Lord is afraid of a great portion of capital 
being sent into foreign countries, and in- 
vested in securities of much less value 
than railways in this country, and there- 
fore the noble Lord says, an immediate 
decision is necessary ; but it is perfectly 
certain that it is impossible to adopt the 
noble Lord’s proposed plan. That plan, as 
I understand, is that the Government 
should undertake now a new survey of all 
the different railway schemes in England, 
Scotland, and Ireland ; but it would take 
a long time to complete that survey, and 
the noble Lord’s plan is therefore ime 
practicable in a day, a week, or a month, 
Are we to-morrow to announce, on the 
part of the Government, that all the 
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present railway schemes must be sus- 
pended—that we must constitute a Board 
and send engineers to determine on the 
propriety of all those plans? Take the 
case of the Waterford and Kilkenny Rail- 
way : are we to say that a company which 
has been going on under our sanction for 
the last twelve or fourteen months, in- 
volving the interests of private individuals 
—ihat wherea branch railroad from another 
passing near a town has been proposed, 
and a second scheme has also been pro- 
posed, and discussion has been going on 
for the last month, and has finally ended 
in an amicable compromise between the 
two—that this whule scheme must be 
suspended until a new survey can be taken 
by the Government engineers? That may 
be a very good plan, but it must inevita- 
bly lead to a further suspension of all 
railway schemes. If that course were 
adopted before any plan could be ma- 
turely considered and carried into execu- 
tion, this Session would have been brought 
to a close. If this were a res integra— 
if railways were now to be commenced ab 
initio, the plan of the noble Lord might be 
adopted, and the Government might de- 
rive a great revenue from railways by un- 
dertaking to make them. I dono know 
what effect it might have had on the Con- 
stitution if every one of these railways 
had been in the hands of the Govern- 
ment, and they had appointed all the 
officers connected with them; but I 
very much doubt whether at the present 
moment, if the Government had under- 
taken them, even with the benefit of this 
survey for making railroads direct from 
one place to another, the country would 
have been provided with a single railroad. 
I am sure that the country would not 
have been as well supplied with railway 
accommodation as at present. I never 
can overlook the effects produced by com- 
petition; nor do I now know how Go- 
vernment would set about determining in 
any case which line is the best; that 
must depend on local knowledge. Two 
towns might say, ‘“ Let us have a railroad 
between these places—let us consider 
what is the best line—what interests are 
affected by it.” How can we appreciate 
these interests? All depends upon local 
knowledge. Under the present system 
the result is satisfactory to the parties con- 
cerned: they embark their money in the 
speculation, and the railway is made. If 
we had a Government board, and Govern- 
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ment engineers, I do not know how we 
should set about determining the course 
to be pursued. The Government must 
depend upon local suggestions, and these 
suggestions would invariably be influenced 
by considerations of local advantage, and 
perhaps of personal profit. In consider. 
ing this subject, we must not merely look 
to the enormous profits made by some 
Railway Companies, but we must also 
bear in mind the losses sustained b 
others. It is to the balance of profits and 
of losses that we must look, in consider. 
ing the question. When we find railways 
ata premium of 20 or 30 per cent., may 
we not say with justice that that fact sug. 
gests that we have a right to attach cer- 
tain conditions to those railways? We 
say ‘* We will not interfere with your spe. 
culation, We gave you a preference; 
but the enormous premium now upon the 
price of your shares entitles us to stipu- 
late on behalf of the public, and, in par- 
ticular, of the poorer classes, for certain 
privileges, and that we can do without 
any disturbance of the ordinary course of 
proceeding.” On the other hand, shall 
we say, after allowing them to proceed in 
their course for some time, that we are 
going to appoint a new Government 
Board, suddenly stop all their proceed- 
ings, and render null and void all that has 
been done by the existing Board ? | thiak 
we ought not. We allow to all these 
speculations a free competition, and with 
all respect for the noble Lord, of whose 
plan I shall say no more, as he is not 
present to hear my remarks, I must say 
it is my deliberate conviction that if we 
were to adopt that plan and to stop the 
functions of the Railway Department of 
the Board of Trade, the result would be 
that we should not have a single Railway 
Bill passed this Session. My advice, 
therefore, is that we should address our- 
selves, through a Select Committee, to the 
consideration of what will be the best 
mode of constituting our Committees for 
the consideration of Railway Bills, I thiok 
we should wait until we see the Reports 
of the Board of Trade, to learn from 
them the general principles which guided 
the proceedings, and then—reserving to 
ourselves full power, if we are over- 
whelmed with the pressure of these du- 
ties, of devising some remedy—that we 
should at present determine not to depart 
from the course which we have hitherto 





adopted, but immediately apply ourselves 
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to contider the best mode of constituting 
Committees upon these Bills. If you 
appoint a Government tribunal to deter- 
mine between rival lines of railway, I ask 
whether it will not be subject to the same 
suspicions and objections as the Railway 
Committee of the Board of Trade? Sup- 
pose they were called on to decide be- 
iween the three lines from London to 
York, who can doubt that discontent 
would follow their decision, whatever 
it might be? The direction of the line 
between London and York will materially 
affect the prosperity of that part of the 
country through which it passes; and 
when,the decision of that tribunal should 
come to be made, I am certain that the 
shareholders of the two rejected lines would 
be disappointed, and their representatives, 
like my hon. Friend, the Member for 
Dorsetshire, would be making speeches 
in this House to show that a better line 
might have been adopted. There would 
be vain surmises that undue influence had 
been used; and that such a tribunal would 
be subject to thesameimputations, although 
without a shadow of reason, as the Board 
of Trade has been subjected to, [ have not 
the least doubt. I hope, therefore, that 
the House will follow my advice, and let 
us apply ourselves immediately to the 
consideration of the best mode of consti- 
tuting Committees on these Bills, without 
at the same time consenting to disturb the 
ordinary course of our proceedings. 

Mr. Bankes wished to say, in explana- 
tion, that he was not the representative of 
any of the proposed lines of railway, and 
merely spoke in reference to the interests 
of the county he represented. He had 
not a share in any railway company. 

Sir R. Peel said, he did not at all mean 
to suggest that his hon. Friend had, or 
that he represented a railway company 
in that House; but what his hon. Friend 
now said was just the reason which con- 
tained his objection, viz., that the repre- 
sentative of the county would come to 
that House and express himself dissatisfied 
with a certain decision, as injurious in its 
consequences to the local interests of that 
county. 

Mr. Wakley: The right hon, Gentle- 
man has made a very useful and practical 
speech ; but the great difficulty which he 
alluded to on a former occasion he has 
passed over in silence—what is to be done 
with the barristers? The Members of the 
House will be completely victimized if they 
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are to be disposed of in fives and sevens, 
and left to the interminable addresses of 
barristers. The right hon. Gentleman 
said on a former occasion that there would 
be great difficulty in controlling them. 
How are the chairmen to be selected ? and 
who are they to be ?—because it appears 
that barristers will yield no submission, 
unless to Members of their own profession. 
That is their own declaration. In ad- 
dressing themselves to the law of the case, 
they constantly express their regret that 
they are not addressing gentlemen who 
are learned in the law. Although those 
gentlemen profess to be sitting in the 
Committee-room as makers of the law, 
still will barristers express their regret 
before them that they cannot comprehend 
a legal argument. I shall read to the 
House a few remarks upon the subject 
from the Morning Chronicle, a paper of 
considerable note, and which expresses 
in a great degree public opinion in refer- 
ence to it. The subject is one which must 
not be overlooked, because it is notorious 
that the time of the Committees is outrage- 
ously wasted by the manner in which we 
allow their business to be conducted. 
Committees are adjourned again and again 
for the purpose of allowing barristers of 
extensive practice to resume their place 
as leaders. What is the opinion of the 
public respecting the tribunals which are 
formed from this House, as expressed to- 
day in the Morning Chronicle? That 
newspaper says, — 

“Tt may be that counsel do in these Rail- 
road Committees make gold out of iron, with 
‘ express train’ haste—peradventure, also, the 
fees are out of all proportion to the amount, 
intricacy, or difficulty of the business done ; 
but, then, it is not for doing the business emi- 
nent, eloquent, and able men are retained, but 
for overmastering the committee.” 


That is a very candid declaration, but 
it is perfectly true. The object of the 
counsel is to overmaster the Committee, 
to control the Committee, and to cause it 
to decide not in accordance with truth 
and justice, but in accordance with what is 
contrary to truth and justice. Counsel 
are employed for that purpose, and it is 
admitted. What is the remedy proposed ? 
The same journal says,—-‘* Elevate your 
Parliamentary tribunal to the intellectual 
stature of your Parliamentary bar ;” or, 
in other words, you must provide out of 
this House in fives and sevens, gentlemen 
whose vigorous intellects and capacity of 
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mind, will enable them to contend with 
the higher grade of barristers who plead 
on those occasions. That is not a very 
complimentary remedy, although | do not 
mean to say it is wholly uncalled for. 

“ Elevate your Parliamentary tribunal to 
the intellectual stature of your Parliamentary 
bar, and the remedy for proxility, diffuseness, 
the introduction of extraneous matter, and 
such shocking bad law that it can only be 
called ‘ crowner’s quest law,’ is near at hand.” 


They should not speak of *‘ crowner’s 
quest law,” so disrespectfully, because it 
was made by lawyers before medical men 
got into office, who brought it into such 
disrepute that it now required the aid of 
the medical profession to redeem it, and 
extricate the lawyers from the difficulty. 


“ On matters of fact, the writer continued, 
allow your Committees the jurors’ province of 
decision, but in matters of law aid them by a 
competent legal assessor, having judicial re- 
sponsibility, and, of course, assuming judicial 
power. Itis not from any vulgar greediness 
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of gain, as is coarsely and ignorantly imputed, 
that counsel now waste the time of committees 
in frivolous speeches and driftless examina- 
tions and cross-examinations, but it is because 
they level themselves down—with all respect 
be it said—to the intelligence of a Parliamen- 
tary tribunal, high in mere worldly, but low, 


very low, in judicial intelligence. Placing no 
reliance at all on the judicial discrimination of 
their judges, Parliamentary counsel do un- 
doubtedly often address to Committees the 
most preposterous propositions in law, and, 
finding such absurdities tolerated, contend for 
victory, and sometimes obtain it, often in the 
teeth of law, of fact, and common justice.” 


I do not think your proposal will render 
those proceeuings of a less dubious charac- 
ter. Public opinion ts adverse to the oceu- 
pation of the time of this House in the con- 


sideration of railways. Itis believed out of | 


doors that there are too many here who 
have a deep personal interest in those 
speculations to decide honestly and fairly 
for the public good; and nothing can be 
more unfortunate for the character of the 
Legislature than that such an opinion 
should generally prevail. It is already 
prevalent, and I do not believe that any 
proposition submitted to this House will 
have the effect of mitigating the evil. So 
long as such a tribunal is resorted 10, so 
long will this Huuse and its decisions be 
attacked, as regards those speculations 
and undertakings in which it is known that 
a large number of Members actually have 
a personal interest. The Railway Board 
was presume! to have been constituted 
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of men of such high reputation as fo lead 
to the supposition that it would have been 
free from every reproach or imputation, 
But is itso? Allusion has already been 
made to the nature of that Committee, but 
in no invidious manner, by the hon. Gen. 
tleman the Member for Dorsetshire, and 
there is no doubt that their decisions in 
reference to the railways for the west of 
England have given great dissatisfaction 
in that county. If then a Board consti- 
tuted, as that Board is said to have been, 
with so much care, cannot be free from 
insinuations, and from statements of the 
kind I hold in my hand, is it likely that 
Committees of this House, formed of five 
or seven Members, as proposed by the 
right hon. Baronet, will be more fortunate 
in escaping imputations, not only as re- 
gards their character, but as regards the 
object for which they are to be appointed ? 
| hold in my hand a publication called the 
Economist, {rom which | shal! read a short 
extract respecting railway speculations; 
for it really is a circumstance which ought 
to be known and duly considered before 
any Committee is appointed, or anything 
done in reference to an evil of which so 
many complain, The writer is making 
some comments upon the speech of the 
late President of the Board of Trade, and 
proceeds :— 


‘* Now, this is no doubt all true; nor have ~ 
we have any reason for believing that any one 
connected with the Board is interested in rail- 
ways; and the care which Mr. Gladstone 
appears to have exercised to secure the Board 
against any suspicion is highly creditable. But 
there are many other facts which are noto- 
riously true, and to which we would not even 
allude, did we not know them to be so; and 
which, we think, are in themselves quite suffi- 
cieut to excite the strongest feelings of disap- 
probation at the constitution and power of the 
Board. It appears, that shortly after the ap- 
pointment of Sir James Graham's private Se- 
cretary as a Member of this Board, his brother 
was engaged by the South-Eastern Railway 
Company, at a large salary as manager of that 
line, in which position he still-continues.” 


Here I must observe, that J do not see 
why the name of the right hon. Baronet 
opposite should be introduced, for | am 
sure that he has not in the slightest degree 
exercised the slightest influence in the 
appointment of that gentleman. The arti- 
cle goes on to say,— 


“ The Standing Rules of the House require 
that Railway Companies intending to apply 
for an Act in the ensuing Session of Parlia- 
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ment should deposit plans of the lines with 
the Clerk of the Peace in the county, and at 
the Board of Trade, on or before the 30th of 
November. After that day, however, it was 
known that this order had not been complied 
with by the South-Eastern line, and, in conse- 
quence, that it was thought impossible for them 
to go to Parliament in the next Session for 
their several new lines. The consequence was 
a considerable fall in their shares. Notwith- 
standing this, however, towards the end of 
December, it was known, that among others 
in the confidence of the Directors, Mr. W. 
O'Brien had been a buyer of several hundred 
shares of that company ; and, to the surprise 
of many, on the 17th of January, the Report 
of the Board of Trade came out in favour of 
nearly all its proposed undertakings, and 
against nearly all its opponents, although the 
line was considered entirely out of Court by 
its omission of Standing Orders ; and on the 
next day the following notice was posted in 
the Stock Exchange in the usual course of 
business :—‘ If 100 new Dover shares, bought 
in the name of William O’Brien at 8} p.M., 
are not delivered on Wednesday, 22nd instant, 
they will be bought in by J. W. Scott, Jan. 
18th, 1845;’ these shares at that time being 
worth 22/. premium. It was, moreover, stated 
that this was only a part of much larger trans- 
actions,” 


1 would ask the right hon Baronet or 
any person whether it is possible that a 
statement of that kind can go forth to 
the public without being thoroughly inves- 
tigated and refuted, and not inflict the 
greatest possible injury on the utility of 
the Board? If the Board be not cleared 
from the imputations which have been cast 
upoo it by reports of this description, I 
am confident, unless its proceedings be 
henceforth thrown open, and all its trans- 
actions conducted in the face of the pub- 
lie, that every decision to which it comes 
will be questioned. It is next to impos- 
sible, under the difficulties in which we are 
placed, 1o hope to make any proposition 
that will receive the general concurrence 
of this House or the country. The whole 
subject is one of difficulty. The interests 
concerned are of great extent—diffused 
over the entire surface of the land, Every- 
body, in fact, seems engaged one way or 
other, in railways. [An hon. Member on 
the Treasury Bench: Is there to be no 
tribunal?] The right hon. Gentleman 
wants to know whether there is to be a 
tribunal? That is the difficulty to be 
solved. See what the barristers do in 
Committees of this House; see the dith- 
culty of controlling them. I do believe 


that you must propose to place them in au 
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office of station and responsibility. 1 posi- 
tively conceive it to be your duty, as you are 
determined to maintain the power of this 
House and uphold its decisions, to make 
legal gentlemen, of known capacity, chair- 
men or assessors, and that unless you do so 
—unless you place gentlemen of high legal 
reputation and attainments in such situa- 
tions, it will be impossible for you to get 
through the railway business of the coun- 
try. The right hon, Gentleman is unwil- 
ling to confer such offices upon them; but 
how are you to get out of the difficulty 
without doing so? You are here told thac 
the nature of the office in which the bar. 
listers are at present engaged is “* master 

ing the Committees,” in consequence of the 
Parliamentary intellect not being up toth.: 
high standard of the intellect of the bar, 
If the bar cannot pay common respect to 
the judgment of Members of this House, 
and if they have the power of overruling or 
protracting by their talk the decisions of 
this House, is it right that those who come 
here to obtain useful institutions and add 
to public benefits should be plundered as 
they are by the necessity thereby created of 
incurring a useless and extravagant ex- 
pense? Is it not moustrous to think that 
the procuring of one Railway Bill should 
cost more than 100,000/., or that 50,0002. 
and 60,000/. should be the ordinary ex- 
pense attending such a proceeding? How 
can such a fact be mentioned without re- 
flecting upon the character of this House? 
It may be said that Sir H. Halford and 
other eminent men of the profession to 
which | belong, are making large incomes 
through the public, as well as barristers. 
But no one complains of that. There is 
besides no analogy in the two cases, for in 
the one of which | complain, what do I 
find? A number of agents employed to 
do what? To spend other people’s money 
in procuring the success of a measure be- 
fore this House. I am told by Members 
of the House that gentlemen are fre- 
quently engaged as leading counsel in four 
or five Committees at a time. [‘* More.” ] 
Some hon. Member says “ more.” I ask, 
then, is that fair to the public? Cannot 
that system be controlled? 1s there no 
means of preventing it? It has been 
stated, too, that those gentlemen are paid, 
not for the performance or finishing of the 
work in hand, but bythe day. If 1 were 
paid to speak by the day, I do not know 
when I should stop. And so it is with 
others. Give aman a wig, and pay him 
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by the day, and there is nu knowing when 
he will stop It is really a serious question, 
aod I think the right hon. Baronet will find 
it so before the end of the Session, if some- 
thing be not done in time. If it be noto- 
rious that barristers treat with contempt, 
and almost with scorn, the judgment and 
opinions of the gentlemen whom they ad- 
dress, is it not right—does not common 
sense demand—that you should place some 
person upon the tribunal who would have 
some control over them, and be able to 
keep their speeches within the pale of rea- 
son? Unless you do, certain | am that 
the public will suffer the greatest possible 
injury. 

Sir James Graham said: It is perhaps 
scarcely necessary for me to say that, after 
the speech of my right hon. Friend at the 
head of the Government, nothing was fur- 
ther from my intention than to address one 
word to the House upon this subject. I 
certainly was not prepared, however, for 
the introduction of my name in this discus- 
sion, inasmuch as I thought, if the hon. 
Gentleman had intended to introduce it, 
he would at least have had the courtesy 
to inform me that such was his intention ; 
but I do not complain in the least that, 
without any notice, he has introduced my 
name on the present occasion in a manner 
so direct and so intelligible. I have heard 
before something like an allusion to the 
subject which forms the topic of the article 
that the hon. Gentleman has read; and 
my name now being mentioned in direct 
terms, I am sure that the House will feel— 
though it is always painful in a public as- 
sembly to speak of oneself — I am sure that 
the House will feel that this discussion is 
forced upon me. I will state, having held a 
seat in this House for now nearly thirty 
years, having seen the first commencement 
of railway speculation, having had a seat in 
this House in 1825, when so much specu- 
lation was on foot, and having taken an 
active part in the private business of this 
House, that I never in my life thought it 
consistent with the discharge of my duty 
either to hold a share in, or to form any 
connexion, directly, or indirectly, with any 
railway company or speculation whatever. 
So much for myself. Now, with regard 
to the two relatives of mine to whom also 
the hon. Gentleman referred—the Messrs. 
O’Brien. Those two gentlemen were edu- 
cated professionally for the army, and they 
have served in different branches of that 
service. Having to make their way in life, 
they did not think it incompatible with 
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their station or their honour to apply the 
acientific information which they had de- 
rived professionally to aid in the execution 
and superintendence of railroads. The office 
of private secretary to myself being vacant, 
I, relying on the honour and intelligence 
of one of those gentlemen, removed him 
from the occuyation in which he was then 
engaged in connexion with the railroad, 
and made him my private secretary. My 
expectations with regard to his integr y, 
honour, and intelligence, have not been dis- 
appointed. He served me faithfully : I was 
most anxious to retain his services. No 
application, either directly or indirectly, 
was made by me in his favour to obtain 
the situation which he now holds in con- 
nexion with the Board of Trade; it was 
a great loss to me when he was taken from 
me; I regret itextremely,and I had nothing 
whatever to do with his selection for his 
office, which he now holds in the Board of 
Trade. My right hon. Friend the Member 
for Newark (Mr. W. E. Gladstone) thought 
that he was a gentleman weil fitted for the 
situation to which he was appointed, and 
which he now holds. Upon his appoint- 
ment, it was made a condition with Mr. 
O’Brien, as that right hon. Gentleman 
stated the other evening, that any connex- 
ion which he might then have with any 
railway speculation should immediately 
cease, and that any railroad shares of 
which he might be possessed should be sold. 
I am informed by Mr. O’Brien that with 
these injunctions he immediately complied. 
He was connected with two railways, and 
he sold the shares that he had in them, I 
think in October, when his appointment 
took place. From some regulation with 
which I am not conversant, the shares in 
speculations which are pending, and which 
have not yet received the sanction of Par- 
liament, are represented by what is called 
“scrip,” and in order that that scrip may 
be saleable, the party in whose favour it is 
issued must sign some document, where it 
will appear even after he has parted with 
the scrip, —consequently Mr. O’Brien’s 
name does appear in one or more schemes 
with respect to railways about to be brought 
before Parliament; but I am assured that 
the sale took place in the month of Octo- 
ber, and that his name only appears asa 
matter of form. Some wrong conclusion 
might have been come to by the writer in 
the Economist with regard to the Mr. 
O’Brien connected with the Dover Rail- 
way, on account of the identity of the 
name; and he might have supposed that 
the gentleman to whom he refers, and 
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the one who has now a seat at the Railway 
Department of the Board of Trade, are one 
and the same person. That is not so. There 
are two brothers. The one alluded to by 
the Economist was also educated for the 
military service, and he has been in the 
employment of a railroad company in the 
north of England. Fora short time, on 
the appointment of the gentleman now 
connected with the Railroad Department 
of the Board of Trade, I took the brother 
as my private secretary who is now the 
object of comment in the Economist. An 
appointment, one of large emolument I be- 
lieve, was offered to him by some railway 
company. I could not stand in the way 
of his advancement, and with great reluct- 
ance I parted from him. I can assure the 
House that neither directly nor indirectly 
has there been any communication between 
the gentleman filling the responsible situa- 
tion at the Board of Trade, and the gentle- 
man mentioned in the Economist as to spe- 
culating in shares. Amidst all the great 
advantages of railway speculations there 
are some disadvantages, and none greater 
could befal the State, than that the charac- 
ter of public men should be implicated in 
many transactions of this description. I hope 
the House will not think, then, that 1 have 
acted improperly in at ence, upon a natural 
impulse, stating to the House the whole 
truth. With regard to myself, I canonly say, 
that I have no connexion, direct or indirect, 
with any railroad speculation. With respect to 
others, if any doubt remain, and I can hardly 
believe there should—if there be any doubt 
as to the accuracy of the statement that | 
have made respecting the conduct of those 
two gentlemen—one being a public ser- 
vant, and the other being immediately 
connected with him,—if there be, I say, 
any suspicion on the part of any Member 
of this House, let an inquiry be insti- 
tuted. It would be a most proper matter 
for an inquiry, and by the result of that 
inquiry let those gentlemen stand or fall. 
Every one, I am sare, would be ashamed to 
entertain an unjust suspicion of another 
against whom no imputation could be sus- 
tained, and who at the same time challenged 
an inquiry. Do not let us, then, without 
proof whisper away the character of two 
honourablemen who have served their coun- 
try in various capacities, though they are not 
powerful or men of high station. To return 
to the subject more immediately under 
discussion. The hon. Member for Fins- 
bury will excuse me if I say, that I can- 
not return him the compliment which he 
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paid to my right hon. Friend at the head 
of the Government, on having made “a 
practical speech.” The hon. Member for 
Finsbury began by unscrupulously con- 
demuing the constitution of Railroad Com- 
mittees appointed by the House; and he 
said that a Committee of five or seven Mem- 
bers could not be competent to rise to the 
heights of law and justice without having a 
lawyer to preside over them, and moreover, 
that suspicion was apt to be excited as 
to the purity of their motives. Then where 
will the hon. Gentleman find his competent 
tribunal? The Board of Trade is already 
an object of the hon. Gentleman’s suspi- 
cion. The Railway Department consists 
of men of honourable professions, presided 
over by a Peer of the realm, against whom, 
amid all this jealousy, no allegation has 
been made. There is General Pasley, a 
most distinguished general officer; Mr. 
O’Brien, who has served in the army with 
the purest reputation; and the other gen- 
tlemen are most useful and honourable 
men—one of whom in this House was 
always viewed as an authority—I allude to 
Mr. Porter. Yet with a tribunal so con- 
stituted, the hon. Gentleman is not satis- 
fied. If you cannot trust a Commission 
appointed by official men—if a tribunal 
constituted as the one I have just described 
be not worthy of your confidence—if a Com- 
mittee of the House of Commons be not 
trustworthy, practically, then, where are 
you to find your tribunal? Can it be be- 
lieved that a Committee of this House 
carefully selected and acting under strict re- 
lations, acting in the face of the public, under 
the full pressure of public opinion—have 
you arrived at the day, I say, when the 
purity of such men’s motives is to be doubt- 
ed? Anything more degrading to this House 
cannot be imagined, and nothing, as I am 
persuaded, can be less true than the whis- 
perings of impure motives that have been 
referred to. I quite agree with what has 
fallen from my right hon. Friend at the 
head of the Government, and I am con- 
vinced that if his advice be taken, and if 
we apply ourselves honestly to the task of 
appointing Committees in such a manner 
as that we shall bring public opinion to 
bear on every part of the conduct of the 
Members of those Committees, this diffi- 
culty will be overcome, and this duty will 
be satisfactorily performed. The hon. Mem- 
ber for Bath (Mr. Roebuck) has entered the 
House since the speech of the hon. Member 
for Finsbury, and I see behind him the hon. 
Member for Durham,.also a member of 
L2 
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the learned profession. I believe that the 
liberties of this country are so much in- 
debted to gentlemen of the long robe, 
and | know so well that amongst its dis- 
tinguished members are to be found so 
many advocates of the freedom and defen- 
ders of the rights of people, that I am 
ashamed, in the presence of the members 
of that learned profession, to say one word 
in its behalf ; but I must say, that my ex- 
perience, even before Committees of this 
House, leads me to come to the conclusion, 
that though there there may have been 
sometimes abuses in the needless consump- 
tion of time, yet that without the aid of 
an intelligent Bar, it would be impossible 
for the duties of Committees to be properly 
performed. As to the fact that three or four 
leaders may sometimes be engaged in ten or 
twelve Committees at the same time, I 
would ask what would the people of England 
say if they were not allowed the choice of 
their own advocate? What will your consti- 
tuents say if you attempt to bind them 
down, and to dictate to them in such a mat- 
ter? They are entitled to have the aid of the 
ablest men, men of their own choice, so that 
their case may be represented and their in- 
terests preserved in the most effective man- 
ner. And I say, that it is our duty to our 
constituents, and to the people of this coun- 
try, to leave them perfectly free in the choice 
of their counsel. Ido not say that it is the 
duty of this House not to restrain any un- 
due license on the part of the Bar, if they 
seem disposed to abuse the liberties which 
they possess; but I must say, that when 
serving on Committees, I have never seen 
even the slightest intimation to legal gentle- 
men unheeded by them, if it were conveyed 
in such a manner as a gentleman ought to 
receive and to respect. Now, I do not wish 
to prolong this discussion, and it would be 
vain for me to say more after what has been 
said by my right hon. Friend. I entirely con- 
cur in the advice which he gave to this 
House, and I believe that the moral effect 
of these discussions will be good. In per- 
sonal matters, I am always sorry to intrude 
myself upon the notice of the House ; yet, 
from the position that I occupy, anything 
affecting me as a public man does in some 
degree touch upon public interests, and | 
hope, therefore, that the House will pardon 
me. 

Mr. Wakley, in explanation, said, that 
the paper from which he had read had 
been put into his hands since he had 
entered the House, or he should certainly 
have intimated to the right hon, Baronet 
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that he was going to mention his name, 
He had not, however, in fact, the paper 
ten minutes before he rose to speak, and 
what would the right hon, Baronet have 
said, if his name being in a document 
from which he quoted, he had omitted to 
read it? 

Mr. Brotherton thought that there was 
much greater reason to complain of the 
length of the speeches and proceedings of 
Members of that House in the private 
Committees, than of the addresses of the 
Bar. He was a Member of the Committee 
on the Railway Bill which had been so 
particularly alluded to by the noble Lord 
the Member for Sunderland. That Com. 
mittee had sat for sixty-one days, and he 
had voted in not less than 101 divisions 
during the progress of the Bill before it. 
The reason of this was, that a certain 
number of Members of the Committee 
were determined that the Bill should 
not pass, and they divided on the most 
frivolous objections. The barristers en- 
gaged against the Bill were encouraged 
to raise points, and to make objections to 
its progress which they otherwise would 
not have thought of doing. With regard 
to the frequent adjournments of Com- 
mittees on Private Bills, he had had con- 
siderable experience on this subject; and 
he was satisfied that a vast number more 
such adjournments took place for the 
convenience of Members of that House 
who wished to be present, than at the re- 
quest of barristers. In consequence of 
his observations he had always been in 
favour of having a Private Commitiee 
constituted of either five or seven Mem- 
bers; and he was satisfied that if this 
were done, many of the grounds of com- 
plaint which now existed would be re- 
moved, and amongst other things, the 
speeches of counsel would be shortened. 
But, whatever tribunal was formed, to 
which the decision on these questions was 
referred, it would be found that some ob- 
jections would be raised. He thoughi, 
however, that a Committee composed of a 
few Members would be the best tribunal, 
and there would be a pretty good cer- 
tainty of regularity of attendance on their 
parts, 

Mr. Darby wished that the hon. Men- 
ber for Finsbury had attended Private 
Committees as often as he had done, and 
the bon. Member would not have said that 
the Committees were overridden by the 
Bar. As for the assertion that the Bar 
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wasted the time of the Committee, his ex- 
perience did not warrant such a state- 
ment. The hon. Member had stated the 
« Crowner’s Quest Law” would not have 
fallen into such disrepute formerly, had it 
not been that it had been administered by 
lawyers instead of medical men; did the 
hon. Member then mean to suggest that 
medical men should be appointed to act 
as assessors on these Railway Committees ? 
He thought that it would be most im- 
proper to interfere to prevent the fullest 
discussions before these Committees, for 
it would lead parties that were disap- 
pointed in obtaining their object to assert 
that their cases had not been heard by 
the Committee. The hon. Member also 
complained of certain leading counsel ob- 
taining so much of the business before 
Committees on Private Bills, and that in 
consequence many Committees were kept 
waiting day after day until it suited the 
convenience of such counsel to attend. 
He (Mr. Darby) did not believe that it 
often happened that Committees had to 
wait for the attendance of the leading 
counsel; at any rate he was sure that it 
was not the case as regarded the Private 
Committees on which he had served. 

Mr. Wallace, in reply, said that he was 
gratified with the tone of the discussion 
throughout; and after what had taken 
place he should not think it necessary to 
divide the House. If he should happen 
to be Chairman of any Committee on a 
Private Bill, he should propose that they 
should not be compelled to break up their 
sitting immediately it was announced that 
the Speaker had taken the Chair, but that 
they should be enabled to go on until 
they had finished the point before them; 
for as it was, the agents often, for the 
mere purpose of delay, impeded the pro- 
gress of a Committee until the Speaker 
took the Chair. If this suggestion was 
not adopted, he should take care to adopt 
the proceeding followed by the Chairman 
of the Private Committees in the House of 
Lords, whenever an attempt was made to 
prolong the proceedings unnecessarily—to 
appoint the meeting at a very early hour the 
next day. He would always commence 
with assuring the counsel or agent, if an at- 
tempt was made to break up a Committee 
of which he was a Member, by announc- 
ing that the Speaker was in the Chair, 
that he should adjourn it to next morning 
at nine o'clock. This would soon put an 
end to any such attempts at delay. He 
could not conceive on what principle the 
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railway companies were allowed to keep 
up their high charges, so as to enable 
them to divide 8 or 10 per cent. profits, 
while the average rate of interest was be- 
tween 2 and 3 per cent. He was so far 
satisfied with the discussion of that even- 
ing as to feel assured that it would at- 
tract further notice to the subject, and, 
above all, as he considered that the sug- 
gestions of the First Lord of the Treasury 
were most valuable, and as under these 
circumstances he did not conceive that he 
should have much support, he should not 
divide the House, but would withdraw his 
Motion. 
Motion withdrawn. 


Mepicat Orricers or Poor Law 
Unions.] Mr. Wakley wished to move 
for a Return 

“ Containing a description of the diplomas, 
licenses, or other letters testimonial, that are 
admitted and sanctioned by the Poor Law 
Commissioners as legal qualifications which 
entitle Medical Practitioners to be appointed 
Medical Officers of Poor Law Unions in Eng- 
land and Wales.” 


Since the passing of the New Poor Law 
Act, great confusion had existed as to the 
qualifications of persons who it was con- 
sidered were entitled to be appointed me- 
dical officers to Poor Law Unions. A 
great many medical men believed that 
unqualified persons were admitted to such 
offices, while, at the same time, highly 
qualified persons were excluded from being 
medical officers of Unions. It appeared 
that the Commissioners had the power of 
dismissing the medical as well as all other 
paid officers of Unions; indeed this was 
obvious from the Interpretation Clause of 
the Act. By another Clause of that Act, 
also, the Commissioners had the power to 
declare what were the qualifications re- 
quired of persons holding offices under the 
Unions. The question as to the qualifi- 
cation of medical officers to Poor Law 
Unions, and the decisions of the Commis- 
sioners on the point, had been a constant 
subject of discussion before medical asso- 
ciations, and the matter had also been 
considered by a Committee of that House. 
In March, 1842, the Commissioners hav- 
ing bad their attention called to the sub- 
ject, issued a general order and rule as to 
medical relief, and in part of which the 
qualifications of medical officers to Poor 
Law Union: are stated. The part to 
which he alluded was as follows :— 

“ Tt shall not be lawful for any of the said 
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Boards of Guardians to appoint any person to 
be a medical officer, unless such person at the 
time of his appointment shall possess one of 
the four following qualifications: that is to 
say :— 

“4, A diploma from the Royal College of 
Surgeons in London, together with a degree in 
medicine from an university in England, le- 
gally authorized to grant such a degree, or to- 
gether with a diploma or license of the Royal 
College of Physicians of London. 

“2, A diploma from the Royal College of 
Surgeons in London, together with a certificate 
to practise as an apothecary from the Society 
of Apothecaries of London. 

“3, A diploma from the Royal College of 
Surgeons in London, such person having been 
in actual practice as an apothecary on the first 
day of August 1815. 

“4, A warrant or commission as surgeon or 
assistant-surgeon in Her Majesty’s Navy, or 
as surgeon, or assistant-surgeon, or apothecary 
in Her Majesty’s Army, or as surgeon, or as- 
sistant-surgeon in the service of the Honour- 
able East India Company, dated previous to 
the 1st day of August, 1826.” 


These four rules were accompanied with 
the following proviso— 


“ That if it shall not be practicable for the 
Board of Guardians to procure a person re- 
siding within or near the district in which he 
i3 to act, and duly qualified in one of the four 
modes recited in Art. 3, to attend on the poor 
in such district, or that the only person resident 
in or near such district, and so qualified, shall 
have been dismissed from office under the seal 
of the Poor Law Commissioners, or shall be 
judged by the Poor Law Commissioners to be 
unfit or incompetent to hold the office of 
medical officer, then and in such case, the 
Board of Guardians shall cause a special 
minute to be made and entered on the 
usual record of their proceedings, stating 
the reasons which, in their opinion, make it 
necessary to employ a person not qualified as 
required by Art. 3, and shall forthwith transmit 
a copy of such minute to the Poor Law Com- 
missioners for their consideration; and the 
Poor Law Commissioners may, if they think 
fit so to do, permit the employment by such 
Board of Guardians of any person duly li- 
censed to practise as a medical man, although 
such person shall not be qualified in one of 
the four modes required by Art 3. Art 5. 
Provided also, that it shall be lawful for the 
Board of Guardians, with the consent of the 
Poor Law Coinmissioners first had and ob- 
tained, to continue in office any medical of- 
ficer duly licensed to practise as a medical 
man already employed by any such Board of 
Guardians, although such medical officer may 
not be qualified in one of the tour modes re- 
quired by Art. 3.” 


Thus, then, it appeared that those who 
had obtained medical diplomas in Ireland 
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and Scotland, as well as those who had 
obtained medical degrees in the Scotch 
and [rish universities, however great their 
professional abilities might be, were not 
qualified to act as medical officers to Poor 
Law Unions. There did not however, ap- 
pear to be anything in the Act, namely, 
the 4th and 5th William IV., to call for 
such exclusion, The result, however, was, 
that it was put in force, and it had caused 
great dissatisfaction amongst members of 
the medical profession, both in Scotland 
and Ireland. The discontent on the sub- 
ject’ had increased, as this exclusion 
had been made one of the pretexts for in- 
troducing a general Medical Bill, and thus 
break down that protection to the medical 
practitioner which was given in 1817, by 
the measure commonly called the Apothe- 
caries’ Act. After this order, dated in 
March, 1842, which certainly was most 
loosely drawn up, a communication, dated 
early in 1843, was made by the Presidents 
of the Colleges of Physicians and Surgeons 
in Dublin to the Poor Law Commissioners, 
which was answered at some length by the 
Poor Law Commissioners. On this sub- 
ject the Poor Law Commissioners, in their 
Report in 1843, observe— 


“ With respect to the first of these subjects, 
we explained in the last annual Report (s. 31) 
the nature of the difficulty which we had 
found in the state of the law affecting the 
validity in England of medical qualifica- 
tions derived from a Scotch source. We then 
stated that, according to the best legal advice 
which we had been able to obtain, it appeared 
to us that a person having merely a medical 
qualification derived froman university orother 
body qualified to grant medical diplomas in 
Scotland or Ireland, could not be considered 
as coming within the words ‘ persons duly li- 
censed to practise as a medical man’ in 
(s. 109) of the Poor Law Amendment Act. 
Since the date of that Report, we were in- 
duced to consult the Attorney General and 
Mr. Martin on the subject; and they gave it 
as their opinion that persons having a surgical 
diploma or degree from a Royal College or 
University in Scotland or Ireland, are legally 
as competent to be medical officers under the 
Poor Law Amendment Act as persons having 
the diploma of the Royal College of Surgeons 
in London; but that persons having only 
Scotch or Irish medical qualifications are not 
as such competent to practise pharmacy in 
England and Wales. Accordingly, by a letter 
dated the 31st of August, 1843, which was 
sent to all the Unions, we staied that we con- 
sidered ourselves justified by this opinion in 
admitting persons having a surgical diploma 
or degree from a Royal College or University 
in Scotland, to the same rights under the Poor 
Law Amendment Act, as Members of the 


Poor Law Unions. 
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Royal College of Surgeons of London; and 
we added that we should be prepared to con- 
sent to such arrangements, and to make such 
modifications in our general order of March, 
1842, as might be necessary to give effect 
in any Union to the Attorney General’s 
opinion.” 

The letter of the Commissioners, and the 
opinion of the learned counsel, were 
printed as a supplement to the annual 
Report, and were as follow :— 


“ Poor Law Commission Office, Somerset 
House, August 31, 1843. 

‘¢ Sir,—In consequence of a communication 
made to them by Her Majesty’s Principal 
Secretary of State for the Home Department, 
the Poor Law Commissioners have consulted 
the Attorney General and other counsel on 
the competency of medical practitioners pos- 
sessing Scotch and Irish qualifications to act 
as officers in a Union or parish under the Poor 
Law Amendment Act. The effect of this 
opinion (a copy of which is annexed for your 
information) is as follows :— 

“1. That persons having a surgical diploma 
or degree from a Royal College or University 
in Scotland or Ireland, are legally as com- 
petent to be medical officers under the Poor 
Law Amendment Act, as persons having the 
diploma of the Royal College of Surgeons in 
London. 

“2. That persons having only Scotch and 
Irish medical qualifications, are not, as such, 
competent to practise pharmacy in England 
and Wales. The Commissioners think that 
they are, by this opinion, justified in admitting 
persons having a surgical diploma or degree 
from a Royal College or University in Scot- 
land or Ireland to the same rights, under the 
Poor Law Amendment Act, as members of 
the Royal College of Surgeons of London. 
The Commissioners will therefore be prepared 
to consent to such arrangements, and to make 
such modifications in their General Order of 
the 12th March, 1842, as may be necessary to 
give effect to the above-recited opinion of the 
Attorney General. I am, &c. 

(Signed) “ FE. Cuapwick, Sec. 

“To the Clerk of the Guardians 
of the ———— Union.” 

“ Question arising out of the case laid be- 
fore Sir Frederick Pollock and Mr. Martin: 

“Whether persons on whom medical de- 
gtees, diplomas, or licences, have been con- 
ferred by the Universities or other medical 
authorities in Scotland or Ireland, are com- 
petent to be appointed and to act as medical 
officers under the 4th and 5th William IV., 
c. 76%" 


“ Opinion. 

“We are of opinion that, as far as the 
question of surgery is concerned, those per- 
sons who have a surgical diploma, or degree 
from a Royal College or University in Scot- 
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land or Ireland, are (in point of law) as com- 
petent to be appointed and to act as medical 
officers, under the statute referred to, as the 
persons who have the diploma of the Royal 
College of Surgeonsin London. With respect 
to pharmacy, the right to practise (in England 
and Wales) is confined to those who have a 
licence or certificate of the Apothecaries’ 
Company, and other persons whose rights are 
saved by the Apothecaries’ Acts ; and, in our 
opinion, persons having Scotch and Irish me- 
dical degrees are not among such last-named 
persons. 

(Signed) “¢ Frepericx Pottock, 
“ Samuet Martin. 


* Temple, Aug. 8, 1843.” 


It was curious that, notwithstanding this 
opinion of the then Attorney General, Sir 
F. Pollock, and Mr. Mariin, bearing date 
the 8th of August, 1843, that persons 
holding surgical diplomas and degrees 
from Scotch or Irish Colleges or Univer- 
sities were competent to act as Medical 
Officers in Poor Law Unions, the general 
order of March, 1842, had remained un- 
altered. The consequence was, that medi- 
cal practitioners still appeared to be in as 
great a state of uncertainty and confusion 
as ever with regard to who were and who 
were not duly qualified to held appoint- 
ments as medical officers in connexion 
with Poor Law Unions. The object of the 
Motion he now submitted to the House 
was, to procure from the Poor Law Com- 
missioners a clear and distinct statement 
of the qualifications which they deemed 
necessary to enable medical gentlemen to 
hold such appointments as medical offi- 
cers. He believed, that the publication 
of the Return for which he now moved, 
would afford very great satisfaction, for he 
had no doubt it would be accompanied by 
a statement from the Commissioners, that 
they had to a certain extent altered their 
general order of March, 1842, and brought 
it into conformity with the opinion ex- 
pressed by Sir F. Pollock, in August, 
1843. The hon. Member concluded by 
moving for the Return, 

Sir J. Graham said, the right of per- 
sons holding diplomas of Scotch and Irish 
colleges to practise generally in connexion 
with the Poor Law Unions in England, 
was a matter involved in some doubt. 
The hon. Member for Finsbury would 
surely admit that the opinions of the 
present Chief Baron, and of Mr. Martin, 
Queen’s Counsel, were entitled to the 
greatest respect on a matter of law, and 
as to the construction of an Act of Par- 
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liament. 
were bound t) execute their functions 
in conformity with law. Among other 


statutes regulating medical practice in | 
| be employed. 


this country was the Apothecaries’ Act ; 
and in the opinion signed by the Chief 
Baron and Mr. Martin, which the hon. 
Gentleman had just read, they distinctly 
stated, that practitioners holding surgical 
diplomas or degrees from colleges or uni- 
versities in Scotland or Ireland might 
legally practise as surgeons in England ; 
but that, under the provisions of the 


Apothecaries’ Act, which was the law of | 


the land, they could not act as general 
practitioners. That was to say, they could 
not both prescribe and make up medicines 
—they could not practise pharmacy. He 
understood general practitioners to be those 
who could prescribe as physicians, who 
could practise as surgeons, and who, if 
necessary, could compound and administer 
the drugs they prescribed ; and it was most 
advisable that in Poor Law Unions they 
should have the services of practitioners of 
this description. It was with the view of 
offering facilities for the general practi- 
tioner that he sought to alter the law 
relating to medical practice, and more espe- 
cially to repeal the Apothecaries’ Act, which 
was the great impediment to the general 
practice in England of Scotch and Irish 
medical men. He (Sir J. Graham) did 
not feel the least difficulty or hesitation in 
laying upon the Table all the Papers to 
which the hon. Member for Finsbury had 


alluded, and among them the opinion of | 
the Chief Baron and Mr. Martin, which | 


stated directly that the Apothecaries’ Act 
was the impediment to the practice of Irish 


and Scotch medical men in this country. | 


The Poor Law Commissioners were bound 
by the law as it stood to say that no Scotch 
or Irish practitioner, however eminent for 
his talent—however satisfactorily he might 
have passed his examinations, could be em- 
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Guardians, stating that, though Scotch and 
Irish practitioners could not practise phar- 
macy, yet that, if their services were 
strictly restricted to surgery, they might 
He begged to express his 
obligation to the hon. Gentleman (Mr, 
Wakley) for having brought forward so 
prominently one very great defect of the 
existing law relating to medical practice. 
Mr. Wakley said, the circumstance 
which had struck the members of the me- 
dical profession as most extraordinary 
was this,—that, after the opinion he had 
read, no general order had been issued by 
the Commissioners to alter the generul 
order promulgated in 1842. The opinion 
of the Attorney General, obtained in 1843, 
clearly showed that medical men possess. 
ing diplomas or degrees from Scotch or 
Irish Colleges could legally practise as 
medical officers to Poor Law Unions in 
England ; and yet no steps were taken to 
alter the general order which had been 
issued a year and a-half previously on this 
subject. He hoped that, when the right 
hon. Baronet brought forward his Bill on 
the subject of Medical practice, he would 
recollect that, inasmuch as the present 
Chief Baron had given it as his opinion 
that Irish and Scotch surgeons could 
practise surgery and medicine, though not 
pharmacy, which was the preparation of 
medicine, in Poor Law Unions, it was not 
necessary to repeal the Apothecaries’ Act 





in order to admit those gentlemen to legal 
practice. 

Sir J. Graham said, his impression was, 
‘that, after the opinion of Sir F. Pollock 
'and Mr. Martin had been obtained, a 
general order on the subject was issued by 
| the Commissioners, but he could not posi- 
| tively state that such was the case, He 
| was, however, quite certain that, either in 
the form of a circular letter or of a gene- 
ral order, the effect of that opinion was 


ployed in any Poor Law Union in this | intimated to the various Boards of Guar- 
country, unless he was prepared to forego | dians. 


all the advantages which his services as a | 


general practitioner offered to the Board of 
Guardians. The hon. Member for Finsbury 
had brought out most strongly —he could not 
have done so more prominently—the great 


Return ordered. 


EMPLOYMENT IN WorKuHOUSES.] 
Captain Pechell rose to move for the Re- 


‘ tuen ordered the 25th of July, of all Union 


grievance with which, among others, he | Workhouses under the Poor Law Amend- 


(Sir J. Graham) proposed to deal in the 
Bill it was his intention to submit to the 
House. He must add, that after the 
opinion given by the Lord Chief Baron 
and Mr. Martin, the Poor Law Commis- 
sioners issued a circular to the Boards of 


‘ment Act, in which the pauper inmates 
thereof are, or have been, employed in 
grinding or crushing bones by means of 
mills, machinery, or otherwise; together 
with the date of such erection of mills 
or other machinery, and the names of the 
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Chairman and Vice-Chairman of the Beard 
of Guardians of every such Union at the 
period ; also the cost of the said bones, 
including all expenses of carriage and 
other incidental expenses, and the amount 
which the same have produced in their 
manufactured state, and whether the same 
have been sold by tender, or fixed price, 
or otherwise. This Return was ordered on 
the 25th of July last; but although there 
was ample time between that period and 
the prorogation of Parliament to obtain 
the information and prepare the Return, 
it had not been laid upon the Table of the 
House. The Order made by this House 
would be sent to the Poor Law Commis- 
sioners, who were responsible for the pro- 
duction of these Returns, and who were 
under the direction of the right hon, Se- 
eretary of State for the Home Depart- 
ment; but he was in possession of facts 
which showed that the information re- 
quired for these Returns was furnished to 
the Poor Law Commissioners long before 
the Prorogation of Parliament. They had 
heard during the discussion this evening, 
that barristers who were engaged before 
Select Committees of that House soine- 
times endeavoured to overmaster those 
Committees, and he had reason to believe 
that these Poor Law Commissioners were 
endeavouring to overmaster that House, 
as they appeared to have overmastered 
the right hon. Baronet opposite (Sir J. 
Graham). The non-production of these 
Returns had been attended with great in- 
convenience. 
Committee to investigate the operation of 
the Act relating to Gilbert Unions had 
already been moved; and he (Captain 
Pechell) had hoped that the information 
derived from these Returns would have 
afforded some means of comparing the 
condition of the workhouses under that 
humane law, as contrasted with the New 
Poor Law, and the condition of the work- 
houses under the management of the Poor 
Law Commissioners. The Commissioners 
had been enabled, in some measure, to de- 
feat him ir this object. The right hon, 
Bnet had promised, at the end of the 
last Session, that these Returns should be 
produced, and he believed the right hon, 
Gentleman had really intended to act up 
to his profession. But during the recess, 
while the right hon. Baronet and other 
hon, Members of that House were recreat- 
ing themselves on the moors or on the 
anks of the Rhine, he touk the oppor tu 
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nity of visiting a Poor Law workhouse— 
or, as it was called in the country, a Poor 
Law ‘“ bastile.” Now, it so happened 
that a mill for the grinding or crushing of 
bones for the purposes of manure was 
erected in that very ‘‘ bastile,” and it was 
shown to him as one of the features 
of the place. When he saw the place, 
he thought it was a depét for bone of 
a very different description. When the 
right hon. Baronet (Sir J. Graham) stated 
last Session that this intolerable nuisance 
should whol'y cease, he relied upon that 
declaration; and he certainly did not ex- 
pect that in November or December last 
he would have witnessed a continuance 
of this most objectionable system. He 
hoped, when these Returns were laid be- 
fore them, that the House would be given 
to understand whether those practices of 
crushing or grinding bones by mills, ma- 
chinery, or otherwise, would any longer 
be allowed to continue, and whether the 
workhouses under the management of the 
Poor Law Commissioners were in those 
respects similarly situate with those of the 
Gilbert Unions. At present, indeed, 
there was no positive authority for assert- 
ing that any such practice did exist, save 
the evidence which had been extracted 
from witnesses, who were generally un- 
willing to give it; but when the Returns, 
for which he had moved, were before the 
House, it would be ascertained how far 
the system was prevalent, and it would 
then be impossible for the Poor Law Com. 
missioners to continue it any longer, He 
hoped that the right bon. Baronet oppo. 
site would support him, and in the pre- 
sent Session exert himself to put an end 
to practices of which he had last Session 
expressed his disapprobation; notwith- 
standing which, those Returns would be 
able to inform him and the House that 
mills for grinding and crushing bones, 
as in the workhouses which he had re- 
cently visited, were still in the course of 
being erected, and in full operation. The 
hon. Member concluded by moving for the 
Returns, 

Sir J. Graham begged to assure the 
hon. and gallant Officer, that he had last 
Session pressed upon the Poor Law Com- 
missioners’ attention the fact, that it was 
his urgent desire that those Returns should 
be laid before the House previous to 
the termination of the last Session, and 
he believed that every care and diliyence 
was used to comply with the Orders of the 
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House, but, notwithstanding, it was found | exercise of local authority, the example 
impossible to complete them until the | proved that the Poor Law Commissioners 
Session had closed. At the present mo- | had not the power to stop it. 

ment, however, he could assure the hon.| Viscount Ebrington said, that as one who 
and gallant Officer, that the Returns were | was connected with an Union workhouse 
quite ready, and that in the course of four | where bones were ground and crushed by 
or five days they should be laid before the | machinery, he wished to make a few re. 
House. He had done all in his power to | marks on the present occasion. If those 
forward their production; and he could | bones were to be crushed at all, by whom 
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assure the hon, and gallant Member that he 
had not been upthe Rhine, although he 


must admit that he had for a short time been | 
upon the moors. He might take occasion to | 


remark that he had expressed his opinion 
with respect to the subject matter of the 
hon. and gallant Member's Motion before; 


and had declared his conviction that, 


labour of the description referred to, 
should no longer be continued in the 
Poor Law workhouses. There were many 
circumstances which rendered that labour 
most disagreeable and offensive, such as 
the very disgusting smell which necessa- 
tily arose from the bones in warm weather, 


which, with other causes, made it a mat- | 


ter of deep regret that that particular spe- 


cies of labour should be had recourse to in | 


workhouses. 
bound to say, that, notwithstanding all the 


jealousy of the power of the Commissioners | 


at Somerset House, it would appear that 


their authority was very limited indeed; | 


for, although the practice of crushing and 
grinding bones was not prescribed for the 
paupeis by any law, nor appointed in the 
Poor Law Act, much less by the Secre- 


tary of State for the Home Department, | 
who had expressed his disapprobation of | 
it, and still less by the Poor Law Com- | 
missioners, who also disapproved of it, yet . 


it was nevertheless persevered in by the 
local authorities. 


have put an end to it instantly. But they 
had not; and the consequence was, that 


the practice was continued, and became | 


an illustration of what local management 
was, when unchecked by any proper su- 
perintending authority. As the law stood 
at present, the Parliament might express 
its disapprobation of such a practice—the 
Secretary of State might advise its dis- 
continuance, and state his opinion that it 
was not an expedient mode of employing 
pauper labour, as he had done on the 
present occasion, and yet the local au- 
thorities had the supreme power, and might 
disregard any such interference. Cer- 


tainly, however, they might regret such an 


At the’same time he was | 


Now, if the Commis- | 
sioners had had the power, they would | 


| was it to be done? By free and in- 
| dependent labourers only, and not by 
paupers? Certainly it was a new doctrine 
for him to hear, that work which was too 
| offensive for paupers should be performed 
by free; labourers; for, performed under 
| proper regulations in the open air, or in 
well-ventilated sheds, it was not unwhole. 
some. Being convinced, that as one of 
the Guardians in this case, he had not 
been a party to ordering any unjust, un- 
fair, or unwholesome employment for the 
'paupers of the South Molton Union, he 
trusted that they and those of other 
Unions which had adopted the same sys- 
tem, would persevere in it as long as the 
law allowed them to do so. (Sir C. 
Lemon: Hear, hear.] 

Captain Pechell said, that although the 
noble Lord, echoed by the hon. Member 
for Cornwall (Sir C. Lemon), had so lauded 
the practice, he, nevertheless, hoped that 
it would soon be checked. He could not 
but call to the recollection of the House 
a petition which had been presented to 
them from a pauper who had been brought 
to death’s door by his treatment in a cere 
tain workhouse, where it was made a 
matter of punishment that he should be 
sent to the bone-mill. He did not think 
that the noble Lord, who was fighting so 
nobly for his absent colleagues, could 
maintain his position ; and he hoped that 
the right hon. Baronet would continue his 
opposition to the practice, and insist upon 
the Poor Law Commissioners issuing pe- 
remptory orders upon the subject. That 
was the more necessary, as in the poor- 
house which he (Captain Pechell) had in 
his mind, the Guardians actually thought 
that they were carrying into effect the 
opinions of the Commissioners with regard 
to the employment of paupers, by con- 
tinuing that practice, and imagined that 
they had, by so doing, made it the model 
of a Bastile. He had only to hope that 
the noble Lord would repeat to his col- 
leagues at South Molton what he had 
heard of the opinions of the hon. Baronet 
and of the Commissioners, and that he 
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would tell them that the Secretary of State 
had given up their heartless and cruel 
system, which was both offensive to the 
ideas, and repugnant to the tastes of all 
but themselves. 

Mr. Wakley : Finding that this prac- 
tice actually has got advocates, and that, 
100, in the noble Lord, and in the hon. 
Baronet, the Member for Cornwall, —find- 
ing that it has actually advocates too in 
this House, I must say, that I fear the 
local interests are much stronger than I 
was at first inclined to believe. J thought 
that it was by some accident that the atro- 
cious practice had fallen under the notice 
of the hon. and gallant Member; but that 
the noble Lord should rise in his place in 
this House, and ask, ‘* How is this labour 
to be performed, if it is not done by the 
paupers?” does, 1 confess, confound me. 
Well, the Poor Law Commissioners cer- 
tainly have more to do than I thought 
they had. I must say that; and, more- 
over, I am bound to acknowledge, that 
they have been the protectors of members 
of my profession against the parsimony of 
the local Boards of Guardians. Why, 
under the circumstances which have been 
stated, I should be inclined to give 
them more authority. IL certainly am 
of opinion that the Secretary of State 
should not delay asking for more au- 
thority to be given to those Commis- 
sioners within forty-eight hours. What, 
Sir, the paupers to be employed in crush- 
ing and grinding bones in a state of rot- 
tenness and decomposition! Such a poi. 
sonous, odious, filthy, abominable occupa- 
tion; and that, too, to be defended by a 
noble Lord, in his place in this House! 
The noble Lord surely can’t have spent 
any time in a workhouse. It is really 
most distressing to hear such statements 
made in Parliament; and, 1 fear, if the 
noble Lord has sanctioned such practices 
in his own workhouse, that the practice 
in question is but too general throughout 
the country, and that it will be found ne- 
cessary to give the Poor Law Commissioners 
power to check and probibitthem. I have 
already stated that the Commissioners have 
protected the members of my profession 
against the avarice of the Guardians. Of 
one case, I may now tell the House. In 
a Union, of which I will not now mention 
the name, but may do so hereafter, a me- 
dical officer was dismissed “because,” it 
was said, “ he had been too liberal in giving 
food to the paupers.” Without one case be- 
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ing alleged, or one proof specifically brought 
against him, of the truth of this charge, he 
was sent away on that general ground ; and 
Iam informed that the Poor Law Com- 
missioners had no power whatever to pro- 
tect that individual from such treatment, 
though atthe same time I was told that, 
if they had possessed any such power, they 
certainly would have exerted it in his be- 
half. Under the circumstances which have 
been stated by the right hon. Baronet, I 
do not hesitate to ask him to apply to this 
House for power to give the Commis- 
sioners authority to put down such abo- 
minable practices. 

Mr. Roebuck was not about to address 
the House upon the immediate subject of 
debate, but he could not but make a few 
remarks with reference to the speech of 
the hon, Member for Finsbury, It ap- 
peared that because the Poor Law Com- 
missioners seemed to the hon. Member for 
Finsbury, not what he had on particular 
occasions in that House declared them to 
be, or as he had considered them formerly, 
he now called upon the right hon. Baronet 
not to allow forty-eight hours to pass before 
he had applied to the House for an increase 
of their power. Let thehon. Member then 
look back to the long course of invective 
which had been used with respect to those 
Commissioners, and let others regard the 
expressions which had been applied to 
them. Let them recollect how those gen- 
tlemen had been attacked as the “ three 
tyrants of Somerset House.” Or as an 
hon. Member reminded him—as * pinch 
paupers,” and that every other term of re- 
proach had been applied to them; and 
then let them reflect upon the speech they 
had just heard. He would ask the hon, 
Member for Finsbury, before he again 
hastily expressed his opinions on such 
subjects, to place more faith in those 
who had more accurately and carefully 
considered those matters. He had been 
one of those against whom the finger of 
scorn had been pointed by hon. Members, 
because they had ventured to support the 
Poor Law. He now fixed his finger of 
scorn against those hon, Gentlemen. 
There were persons who were so careless, 
that they did not mind what expressions 
of opinion they gave utterance to, so as it 
suited the matter in hand. When it suited 
one of those persons, he could talk of 
“ the three tyrants of Somerset House.” 
But again he could come round and talk, 
if it suited him, of increasing the power 
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of those tyrants within forty-eight hours. 
Sucha course might be taken by one who 
sought alone for popular influence and 
applause, but it could not be adopted by 
him who entered public life with a sense 
of the deep responsibility resting upon his 
shoulders, which he thereby incurred, and 
who was ready to encounter the opposi- 
tion of his opponents, as well as willing to 
meet the hostility of his friends, in the 
execution of what he conceived to be his 
duty. All he had risen for on the present 
occasion was to impress upon the hon. 
Members the magnitude of the duty which 
always devolved upon them, not hastily to 
come to any conclusion upon questions 
which might be brought before them, and 
above ail, not to rely upon the arts of po- 
pularity seekers and demagogues, anxious 
only to obtain applause for themselves. 
He had seen one singular instance in the 
hon. Member’s speech of an acknowledg- 
ment of error in his past conduct, and he 
hoped that it would induce modesty of con- 
duct in those who might hereafter be 
called upon to express their opinion on 
great public questions. 

Sir C. Lemon said, that as far as expres- 
sions of disapprobation went, there cer- 
tainly did appear to be a condemnation of 
the practice of bone crushing in poor- 
houses, and he would not have risen but 
he believed that it was a particular de- 
scription of labour not remarkably offen- 
sive to those engaged in it, nor in any way 
unwholesome. He had seen a good deal of 
the labour, and could speak of it, and he 
was sure that it was neither more un- 
healthy, offensive, nor injurious than 
breaking stones, or any other employment 
of that nature. He put it to the right 
hon. Baronet that, if he cut off that source 
of employment from the paupers, he should 
at least suggest some other means of using 
their time and labour. The hon. and gal- 
lant Member had told them that the first 
time he had ever been within the walls of 
a workhouse was recently, although he 
had heard him frequently speak upon their 
mismanagement, and he hoped that the 
hon. Member would take more frequent 
opportunities of enlarging his knowledge 
respecting them. 

Mr. Wakley said, that he did not know 
whether it was Parliamentary or not, that 
improper motives should be attributed toa 
Member of the House. It was said by 
the hon. Member for Bath that he had 
made statements in that House for the 
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purpose of acquiring popularity ; but he 
was as incapable of doing so as the hon, 
Member himself, or any other Member of 
that House, He utterly denied that he 
had ever acted in the manner, or with the 
views imputed to him; and he could de. 
clare that he had never used any language 
with respect to the Poor Law Commis. 
sioners, or any one else, which he was not 
now prepared to adopt, and to repeat, 
What he had said was, that if the practice 
to which the present notice referred were 
actually in operation—a practice which he 
had always opposed—and that the Poor 
Law Commissioners could not put a stop 
to it, he was prepared to give them suffi. 
cient power to do so immediately. 

Mr. Henley declared, that he could not 
but feel surprised that the hon. Member 
who had just sat down should have 
thought fit to praise the Poor Law Com. 
missioners, who were the persons who 
taught the Boards of Guardians to go 
upon the contract system at the begin. 
ning of the organization of the New Poor 
Law, and that a man of his quick per- 
ceptions should have fallen into the trap 
which had been laid for him by the right 
hon. Baronet the Secretary for the Home 
Department. Public opinion, which was 
the best corrector of abuses, had been 
expressed unequivocally on the subject 
before the House; and here the Poor 
Law Commissioners when pressed upoa 
to interfere and do away with the 
system which they have hitherto gone 
upon, were unable to act—a natural con- 
sequence of that one-sidedness of the law 
which left them power to do mischief, 
but deprived them of the means of doing 
good. But with regard to this practice of 
bone-crushing, what was the fact? If 
the Poor Law Commissioners had not the 
honour of originating it, the credit cer- 
tainly was to be given to the Assist- 
ant Poor Law Commissioners, who went 
about the country, saying, ‘‘ What a ca- 
pital mode of labour this is ;’’ or talking to 
the various boards, and suggesting it— 
“Oh, let the people try bone-crushing, 
and you will be sure of keeping them out 
of the house.” Who was the person who 
had the honour of having made the origi- 
nal suggestion he did not know, but he 
knew that it had originated in his county, 
as he had mentioned. He could not but 


express his surprise at the short memory 
of the hon. Member for Finsbury, who 





had now praised the Commissioners for 
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their treatment of medical men, but who 


had formerly said very different things of 
the Board. 

Mr. Crawford said, that when he heard 
an increase of power to the Poor Law 
Commissioners proposed, he felt it to 
be his duty to protest against any such 
measure. He did not deny that there 
had been abuses with respect to the 
grinding and crushing of bones ; but there 
were other means of remedying such 
abuses, without increasing the power of 
the Poor Law Commissioners. Those, 
and other evils, arose from the system of 
making the entrance into the Poor Law 
workhouses the sole condition of relief, 
He was afraid evils were necessary, 
but he was desirous of limiting them as 
much as possible; and he wished to see 
some better method of employing the 
poor adopted, whilst ke was unwilling to 
attempt to remedy the present abuses by 
giving increased power to the Poor Law 
Commissioners. 


Law or Setriement.] Sir J. Graham, 
in rising to move for leave to bring in a 
Bill to consolidate and amend the laws re- 
lating to parochial settlement, and to the 
removal of the poor, said—I do assure the 
House that I am at all times most unwill- 
ing to occupy unnecessarily any part of 
their time, yet when I consider the magni- 
tude and importance of the subject which 
I venture on the present occasion to bring 
under your consideration—when I am 
about to explain the course which I think 
should be taken on this important subject, 
] am afraid I must claim some portion of 
your indulgence, for [ cannot do justice to 
myself with reference to the extent of the 
changes i am about to propose, without 
explaining to the House the reasons which 
have led me to recommend those changes. 
When I last addressed the House on the 
subject I ventured to remind them of its 
immense importance. It is only necessary 
to state two or three facts to bring that 
importance prominently to your recollection. 
It isa melancholy fact, but still a fact, that 
no less than one-tenth of the whole popu- 
lation of England and Wales receive relief 
from the poor-rate in the course of the 
year. A multitude no less than 1,500,000 
persons in this country receive relief from 
the poor-rate. The magnitude of the sum 
also thus paid is very great. I can bring 
this fact to the recollection of the House in 
various ways. I may state it thus: it is no 








exaggeration that since the termination of 
the war in 1815, notwithstanding all that 
has been said of the neglect of the interests 
of the poor—notwithstanding all that has 
been said of the inhumanity of the law, of 
the culpable negligence with which the 
wants of the poor are regarded by the rich, 
independently of all private charity, and of 
the benefactions of our charitable institu- 
tions—since the termination of the war no 
less a sum has been levied from the rate- 
payers of this country than 200,000,000/., 
a sum amounting to more than one-fourth 
of the capital of the national debt. Think, 
then, of the magnitude of the sum—think 
again of the number of the recipients—all 
these considerations are intimately con- 
nected with the subject which I now ven- 
ture to bring under your notice. It de- 
pends on the settlement of the individual 
the first day he claims relief what shall be 
the locality in which he shall receive it ; and 
if he happens not to be “ settled” in the 
place where destitution arises, the next 
question is, shall he be relieved—shall he 
be removed? Now, what must be the 
effect upon the habits, the feelings, and all 
the associations of the individual who ap- 
plies for relief, when, in addition to desti- 
tution and poverty, these two questions 
arise—shall he be relieved? and shall 
he be permitted to receive relief in the 
place where he has resided, the residence 
he has freely chosen, or shall he be re- 
moved from that place with which his 
associations and habits are bound up, to 
some far distant locality, in which all those 
ties shall cease to exist? Painful it must 
be to tell him that he cannot receive relief 
in the place where he has resided. Pardon 
me for thus introducing a subject so inti- 
mately connected with the interests and 
feelings of so large a portion of the com- 
munity. Its magnitude deserves considera- 
tion, and its difficulty and importance make 
me diffident in proposing any legislative 
change. Yet I am satisfied—I am con- 
scientiously satisfied, that important changes 
and modifications of the existing Law of 
Settlement, with reference both to the in- 
terests and the feelings of the poor, are in- 
dispensable. Actuated by that strong im- 
pression, I venture to bring under your 
notice the Bill which I laid on the Table 
of the House towards the close of last Ses- 
sion. And those Gentlemen who were 
present, and who did me the honour of at- 
tending to the remarks I made on the oc- 
casion of introducing it, will recollect that 
I seized with anxiety the opportunity of 
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the approaching recess to lay the Bill be-| gation in innumerable instances, and, on the 


fore the public, in the hope that during the 
recess it would undergo free discussion, 
and that I might receive aid from that dis- 
cussion, and profit by the hints which 
might be thrown out. In that expecta- 
tion I have not been disappointed. From 
various, I may say almost innumerable 
quarters, I have received valuable sug- 
gestions. And it is now my duty to lay 
before the House the result of the best 
consideration I have been enabled to give 
to those suggestions and comments. In 
the Bill, as I introduced it last Session, 
there were four subjects prominently 
treated. First, there was the Law of Set- 
tlement. On that branch of the subject I 
proposed great alterations; namely, that 
all other heads of settlement should forth- 
with, not only prospectively, but retro- 
spectively, be repealed, and that a birth 
settlement should be substituted. As to 
the second branch, relating to removal, | 
need not detail the seven checks on sum- 
mary removal proposed to be introduced. 
For the present I will only refer to one, 
which was the suggestion, that five years’ 
continued residence in any locality should 
not give to the party so residing an abso- 
lute settlement, such as would convey the 
right to his descendants, but should place 
him in a novel situation, without a settle- 
ment, but with the privilege of irremov- 
ability. The strongest objections made 
to the Bill I laid on the Table last Session 
were, first, to the substitution of birth set- 
tlement, beth prospectively and retrospec- 
tively ; and, secondly, to the proposition 
that parties not having a settlement, but 
residing for five years, should be irre- 
movable. The oljections taken to the first 
two heads, namelv, birth settlement and 
irremovability aftcr a five years’ residence, 
are very nearly of the same character and 
almost identical. Various objections have 
been taken to these propositions. It was 
urged that, looking to the fact that so 
large a number of persons as one-tenth of 
the whole population are, as I have men- 
tioned, in receipt of parochial relief, a 
sudden and retroactive change in the na- 
ture and ground of their settlement, 
coupled with the prospective alteration of 
five years’ industrial residence conferring 
the right of irremovability, would bring 
about such a dislocation of the whole 
system of law bearing on the interests of 
the poor as would, if brought into imme- 
diate operation, lead to consequences which 
must be deplored. It would produce liti- 














whole, it would cause too great a shock to 
the established system. In cases where 
the property was in the hands of one or of 
a small number of individuals, such 
change would be a strong inducement to 
pull down cottages, and, to use a terrible 
word, better understood in the sister coun. 
try than in England, to ‘‘ clear” estates, 
This would have the effect of driving the 
rural population from their peaceful ham. 
lets, their small gardens, and little posses. 
sions, into the towns and more congregated 
masses of the labouring community. [ 
cannot state the objections more clearly 
and forcibly than by reading to the House 
one of the memorials | have received. | 
might select many of the statements which 
have been made against this first part of 
the measure laid on the Table last Session, 
but I may be permitted, for the sake of 
brevity and clearness, to read a Memorial 
from Thetford Union, in the county of 
Norfolk. It is as follows :— 


“The Memorial of the Board of Guardians 
of the Thetford Union, in the counties of Nor= 
folk and Suffolk, showeth—That your memo- 
tialists beg most respectfully to express their 
unanimous dissent from the proposed altera- 
tion in the Law of Settlement, more espe- 
cially those clauses which relate to settlement 
by birth, and irremovability of persons after 
five years’ residence. That with regard to 
settlement by birth, your memorialists are of 
opinion it would be a great inducement to the 
owners of the entire or the principal part of 
parishes, to clear them as much as possible of 
the population, by purchasing or building cot- 
tages in adjoining towns and more open 
parishes, where the poor would be compelled 
to reside, and where, of course, their children 
would be born, thus relieving their own 
parishes at the expense of others. That with 
respect to the irremovability of residents of 
five years, your memorialists consider the same 
objection applicable, as care would be taken 
to remove them before the five years’ residence 
was completed, and that it wou!d operate very 
much against the poor by forcing them from 
the rural parishes, where cottage rents are 
comparatively low and gardens easily ob- 
tained, to towns and more populous parishes, 
where rents are much higher. That it would 
also remove many from the spot where their 
labour is required, and thus add a long walk 
to their day’s work.” 


I am bound to state that these objections 
are Clearly laid before us, and they appear 
to me well worthy of being taken into 
consideration. It is my wish to meet these 
objections, after having given them the best 
attention in my power. I am not therefore 
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prepared any longer to propose that a re- 
troactive effect should be given to birth 
settlement. What I now propose, with 
the permission of the House, is, that birth 
should only have a prospective effect. I 
gee very great advantages in limiting the 
proposition as regards birth settlement to 
a prospective operation. We have intro- 
duced lately a great statistical improve- 
ment. Our mode of registering births, as 
recently enacted, was a very great im- 
provement upon the former law; in the 
first enactment the place of birth was not 
inserted on the register—that was a great 
defect, but it has now been supplied. 
Every birth is now registered, and the 
place of birth is also recorded. This com- 
plete system of registration will, from the 
present time, give immense facilities for 
proving the places of birth, which will 
prove very advantageous in carrying into 
effect the measure I am explaining to the 
House. Although it is quite clear that 
in the aggregate the interests of town and 
country are, in our state of society, iden- 
tical, yet it cannot be too much impressed 
upon the House that the interests of town 
and country districts with reference to 
rates do not always run in the same di- 
rection, It is quite clear that birth settle- 
ment is in favour of the towns at the ex- 
pense of the rural districts. The towns 
sre the great marts of industry—the great 
centres of capital, and they attract labour 
from the rural districts. Thus the town 
population occasionally becomes redundant 
on account of the supply of labour from 
those districts) On the other hand, irre- 
movability after five years residence, would 
bea measure favourable to the rural districts, 
but would not confer benefit on the towns. 
Parties are attracted to the towns, the 
marts of industry, by the greater demand 
for labour ; thus, it is clear, that conferring 
a settlement by five years industrial resi- 
dence, would cause a great burden to the 
towns, and confer great advantages on the 
tural districts. But ] am bound to hold 
the balance evenly ; I am bound not to im- 
pose upon the towns the extra burden of 
irremovability, unless countervailed by a 
contract in birth settlement. Thus, I am 
disposed to forego these two portions of the 
measure, namely, no longer to insist on birth 
settlement being obtained retrospectively, 
and to withdraw the proposition that five 
years industrial residence should confer the 
advantage of irremovability. Although this 
Proposition as to irremovability is with- 
drawn, I hope the House will pardon me 
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if I draw their attention to the great 
advantages which the other limitations 
bearing on removability will confer on the 
poorer classes. My object is to impose re- 
strictions upon removal. I propose that 
parties should not be removabie in these 
cases—-first, in that of a man who had or- 
dinarily resided and worked at or near the 
parish for five years, and who had not been 
convicted of felony or misdemeanour. This 
provision will be applicable to natives of 
Scotland and Ireland, as well as to the 
people of this country. First, I propose 
that no woman residing with her hus- 
band at the time of his death in the parish 
of his settlement shall be removable to her 
own parish after his death. Secondly, I 
propose that no widow, whether living in 
her husband's parish or elsewhere, shall be 
removable for twelve months after his 
death. Thirdly, I propose that no child 
under sixteen years of age shall be remov- 
able from its father. Fourthly, that no Je- 
gitimate or illegitimate child under sixteen 
years of age shall be removable from its 
mother. And, fifthly, that no one becoming 
chargeable by sickness or accident, shall be 
placed under order of removal till he or she 
has received relief for forty days consecu- 
tively. I now come to that which | con- 
sider, and that which probably the House 
will regard, as the most important provision 
of the measure which I intend to submit to 
the consideration of Parliament. The pro- 
vision which I now mean to lay before you 
is one of such great importance as to induce 
me very much to wish that some time 
should elapse before it becomes necessary 
for me again to press it upon the attention 
of the Legislature ; for 1 earnestly desire 
that it should receive the fullest attention, 
and undergo the most searching investiga- 
tion. When I last addressed myself to this 
subject, I referred to the authority of a 
celebrated political economist in support of 
the views which I took of this part of the 
great question now before the House ; and 
I may again refer to opinions of Dr. Adam 
Smith, without any fear of weakening the 
position which I have taken up, and for 
which I feel it my duty strenuously to 
contend. Adam Smith doubts, and I think 
with much reason, whether any poor man 
ever reaches the age of forty, without ex- 
periencing hardship and injustice from the 
Law of Settlement. He thinks, and so do 
I, that it is monstrous for a poor man to be 
confined as to his residence, his labour, or 
his rights, within the narrow limits of a 
parish or a township. It is upon this prin- 
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ciple that I found the new and important 
provision which it is my intention to intro- 
duce to the notice of the House. But be- 
fore I proceed further, I beg to call the 
attention of hon. Gentlemen to this ma- 
terial fact,—that there are in England and 
Wales as many as 14,500 parishes and 
townships. It requires no observations 
from me to show how narrow the limits 
are which so minute a subdivision ne- 
cessarily creates; and within those li- 
mits does the existing state of the Poor 
Law confine and restrain the labour of the 
poor man. I think, and I hope the House 
will likewise think so, that it would be an 
immense advantage to the poor man, and 
no disadvantage to the wealthier classes, at 
once to remove that restriction. By re- 
ducing the number of places within which 
settlements may be acquired, I expect to 
be able to give a more free circulation 
to the labours of the poor. I do not 
propose that the whole of the 14,500 places 
should be rated in a mass; on the contrary, 
I think that a national poor-rate would be 
most objectionable ; but I am sure that no 
valid objection can be urged to substituting 
620 divisions for 14,500. There are in 
England 620 Unions. Now, if I should be 
so fortunate as to induce the House to sub- 
stitute settlement by Unions for parochial 
settlement—if I can reduce the number of 
districts conferring the right of settlement 
from 14,500 to 620, I shall consider my- 
self as having effected a great change for 
the better, and as having bestowed an im- 
mense advantage upon the ratepayers, and 
upon those who may become the recipients 
of those rates. The House, I am sure, 
will not overlook the fact, that in what I 
now propose there is nothing new—cer- 
tainly nothing new in principle, because 
from the time the Act of Elizabeth was 
nassed, down to the reign of Charles II., 
the law of parochial settlement was un- 
known. When a general amendment of the 
Poor Laws took place in the reign of King 
William IV. a great change was made, 
and in that change I for one concurred ; 
and I was one of those who most especially 
desired to see the principle of settlement 
according to Unions fully established and 
recognised. With the leave of the House 
I propose now to read the thirty-third sec- 
tion of the Act by which this important 
alteration was effected :— 


“ And be it further enacted, that in any 
Union already formed, or which may hereafter 
be formed, in pursuance of or under the pro- 
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visions of this Act, it shall and may be lawful 
for the Guardians elected by the parishes form. 
ing such Union, by any writing under the hands 
of all such Guardians, to agree, subject to the 
approbation of the said Commissioners, for or 
on behalf of the respective parishes forming 
such Union, that for the purposes of settle- 
ment such parishes shall be considered as one 
parish.’* 

That Clause, as the House will see, was 
not a binding or a compulsory enactment, 
but on the contrary, was a permissive 
Clause, and we who were the promoters of 
the measure indulged a hope that that 
provision would voluntarily be carried into 
general operation; but it unfortunately 
h:ppened, that to carry the intention of 
this Clause into full effect, it was necessary 
that in all cases the consent of all the 
Guardians must be previously obtained, and 
thus was this Clause rendered nugatory. 
It will be seen that Parliament adopted 
that principle; but, if the principle be a 
good one, it should be adopted universally 
and simultaneously ; and if this principle 
be adopted, I am prepared to state the mode 
by which I propose that it should be car- 
ried into effect; but before I state that 
mode I wish to sustain the position which 
I have taken up by authorities from various 
quarters—authorities both from towns and 
from rural districts, all of which plainly 
suggest the course that I am now resolved 
to recommend to the House. They al) 
agree that the change which I now propose 
will be of immense advantage to all parts 
of the country, and to every class of the 
community. 1 am, aware, however, that I 
should weary the House if I went through 
the whole of the authorities with which I 
have thought it well to arm myself. In 
order, therefore, not to exhaust the atten- 
tion and the patience of hon. Members, I 
propose to confine myself to four authorities 
on this important subject—four authorities 
selected from a far greater number which 
have been supplied to me. The first to 
which I wish to direct the consideration of 
the House are Resolutions passed by the 
Board of Guardiaus of the Blything Union, 
on the 27th of January last, and they are 
in these words :— 


“1. That it is the opinion of this Board 
that all parochial settlements are bad in prin- 
ciple, and tend to oppress the labouring man 
unjustly. 

“2. That, in order to provide a remedy 
for this evil, it is absolutely necessary that 
the system of parochial settlement be en- 
tirely abolished; and, in lieu thereof, that 
districts be formed of whole Unions, for the 
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purposes of settlement and the general ma- 


“nagement of the poor.”’ 


Those Resolutions, I think, will be viewed 


‘as evidence of a very strong kind ; but the 


next authority which I have to produce 
will not, ] expect, prove to be less weighty ; 
it consists of observations made on the Bill 
by Mr. Francis Cooper, assistant-overseer, 
and Mr. William Royston, relieving officers 
of the Manchester Union, men of great 
practical experience in this matter, and 
these are the terms in which they pro- 
nounce their opinion :— 

«¢ Whatever course, however, the Legisla- 

ture may deem most fit to take in reference to 
these important matters, we would most stre- 
nuously urge upon those in authority, if they 
wished to make the present or future Unions 
more beneficial, the absolute necessity of 
waking all the townships ina union as one for 
the purpose of settlement and assessment, As 
the law now stands, one part of a Union can 
remove paupers to another, and enter into liti- 
gation, as if they had no connexion. It de- 
stroys that feeling of mutual interest and iden- 
tification which should exist ; and each Guar- 
dian gives his attention (more or Jess) exclu- 
sively to the cases and interests of his own par- 
ticular township.” 
I shall now, with the leave of the House, 
read an extract from the Report of Mr. 
Hall, one of the Assistant Poor Law Com- 
missioners, who had the charge of the me- 
tropolitan district, and also instituted very 
strict and minute inquiries for the purpose 
of enabling himself to make a correct and 
useful Report. Mr. Hall gives his Report 
in this form :— 

“Much of the difficulty that I expected 
would follow the administration of the Law of 
Settlement, according to the provisions of this 
Bill, would be done away with, if settlement 
were not a parochial accident, but were made 
to relate to unions or rather larger territorial 
divisions---as, for instance, the City of Lon- 
don, the City of Westminster, and the several 
metropolitan Parlianientary boroughs. There 
isa growing opinion that rating as well as set- 
tlement ought to be more widely and so more 
equally spread, that is, over districis, instead 
of parishes.” 

I beg leave now to trouble the House with 
one more extract ; it is from the able Re- 
port furnished by the Society of Clerks of 
Unions in the northern district of England. 
They set forth the district to which their 
Report refers, and with which they are 
officially connected, and they conclude by 
an expression of their opinion on the subject 
now before the House. The places named 


in the Report are as follows :— 
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“Altrincham, Bolton, Bury, Bakewell 
Burnley, Chorlton-upon-Medlock, Chorley 


Congleton, Chapel-en-le-Frith, Huddersfield, 
Hayfield, Kendal, Leek, Manchester, Mac- 
clesfield, Northwich, . Nantwich, Prescot, 
Stockport, Stcke-upon-Trent, Wigan, War- 
rington, West Derby, and Wolstanton, and 
Burslem.” 


They then proceed to say :— 


‘‘ That for the purposes of relief and settles 
ment, the distinction of parishes and towne 
ships should no longer exist, and that each 
Union should become liable for, and chargeable 
with the relief and maintenance of its poor.” 


I am quite aware that the House cannot 
by a single measure remedy all the evils, 
or even the anomalies of the Poor Laws; 
but I know not of any single proposition 
calculated to produce so many and such 
great advantages as that which I now bring 
forward for the adoption of the House. 
There is none by which unjust restriction 
can be more effectually removed—none by 
which labour can be made more beneficially 
to circulate. As to the particular mode in 
which these objects are to be effected, I 
propose that in all cases where dispute, or 
the probability of litigation may arise, pro- 
ceedings shall be carvied on by the Guar- 
dians of Union, and not by the parochial 
authorities, I propose at the same time, 
to retain all the other provisions of the 
Bill which I brought in during the last 
Session of Parliament, and I propose also 
to retain the principle of amicable ar- 
rangement in cases of doubtful settle- 
ment; to allow of its being adopted in 
every case where it was admissible under 
the former Bill. To this I may add, that 
I propose to remove the discretionary 
power from the local or parochial autho- 
rity to the the General Board of Guardians, 
From this I expect that the poor of all 
classes will derive great advantage. I 
quite admit that all anomalies cannot be 
remedied by the plan which I propose, but 
[ think and hope it will go much further 
towards effecting that object than any sin- 
gle suggestion which has yet been made. 
Aud now with regard to the distribution 
of the burden,—that which I mean to sug- 
gestis, that in every Union an average of 
the rates should be taken during the seven 
years antecedent to the month of March, 
1844, and that this average should regulate 
the relative proportions payable by each 
component part of every union ; and this, 
as I said before, it to be computed upon an 
average of the seven years preceding Lady- 
day, 1844, I do not deny that the fluctu- 
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ations of trade have in many cases rendered 
unequal the burdens borne in different 
parts of the country; manufactures ebb 
and flow: they have been transferred 
from Wiltshire into Yorkshire; and in 
one place there may exist manufacturing 
prosperity with undiminished means of 
support, while in another those means 
may have altogether vanished: but my 
lan will benefit the poor without doing 
injustice to the rich. I feel that I 
should weary the House if on the present 
oecasion I were to set forth all the advan- 
tages which I anticipate from the proposed 
scheme; but, entertaining the opinions 
which I do, I submit this plan to the con- 
sideration of the House with perfect con- 
fidence. I wish it to be understood that I 
have no intention of pressing this measure 
toa second reading till there is time to 
callect the opinions of persons best informed 
upon these subjects, and I commit the 
plan to this examination with entire con- 
fidence as to the merits of the measure. 
I commit it to the favourable consideration 
of all men of humanity who have hitherto 
laboured sedulously to promote the well- 
being of the poor; and especially I commit 
it to the protection of those whose sense of 
justice would lead them equally and fairly 
to distribute a burden intended to sustain 
sinking humanity, and which ought to be 
levied on the rich for the defence of the 
poor ; finally, I commit the measure to 
the consideration of hon. Members now 
resent, in the full confidence that it will 
found not altogether unworthy of the 
adoption of the House. 

Colonel Wood said, he would take the 
earliest opportunity of expressing his regret 
at having heard his right hon. Friend pro- 
pose the last article of his measure. He 
would give his right hon. Friend credit 
for the attention which he had paid to this 
important question ; but he had no doubt 
that the substitution of Union for parish 
settlements, instead of being a benefit to 
the poor man would prove the greatest in- 
jury that could be inflicted on him, for 
then there would be no disposition among 
those well to do in a parish to take care of 
their poorer neighbours, and to set them 
to work, as those who could not get em- 
ployment§would be thrown on the Union ; 
and whenever a time of ‘difficulty should 
arise, they}would find vast numbers of per- 
sons thrown on‘the rates because they were 
Union and not parochial rates. He was 
surprised to hear his right hon. Friend 
say that there had been no parochial set- 
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tlement till the 18th and 14th Charles I] 
c. 18, as the fact was that even in the early 
part of the reign of Elizabeth there was a 
parochial settlement gained by three year,’ 
residence ; and by the 30th Elizabeth, 
c. 21, a poor man was directed to be sent 
back to where he had been one year 
settled. He regretted that his right hon, 
Friend had given up that part of the Bill 
which conferred a right of settlement after 
five years’ residence. In 1833 he had made 
an attempt at legislation on this subject, 
which was supported by the present Lord 
Spencer and the late Lord Abinger, What 
he proposed then was to make every man 
who had been resident for a year in a parish 
entitled to parochial relief. If this Bil] 
should proceed, what he would propose 
would be that every man who had been 
resident in a parish for a year should be 
relieved as one of the parochial poor. The 
effect of this would be to set at liberty all 
those who were now tied down to their 
respective parishes through fear of being 
removed. The proposal of his right hon. 
Friend that birth should give a right of 
settlement, would not remove the complaint 
of the poor man, that, after passing the 
best years of his life in industrious labour 
in one part of the country, he might at the 
end of his life be thrown back on a parish 
where he was then a total stranger, merely 
because he had been born there. [Sir J. 
Graham : But you forget the restrictions 
on removal.] Some of them were in exist 
ence already. Under the present law a 
woman was not liable to be removed from 
her husband. There was one clause in 
this Bill to which there could be no objec 
tion——that under which a widow could 
not be removed from the parish where she 
had been resident with her husband for 
year. He considered that letting —_ 
person who had been resident in a pari 

for a year be relieved as a casual pauper 
would remove much of the difficulty and 
hardship existing under the present Law 
of Settlement. There was another point 
to which he would advert. Formerly every 
man who paid a poor rate obtained a set- 
tlement; but this was afterwards limited 
to persons rated at 10/.a year. The con- 
sequence was that now the poorest persons 
in a parish were obliged to contribute to 
the rates as well as others, and those who 
acted as justices of the peace found the 
greatest difficulty in saying who should be 
compelled to pay the rates. To do away 
with all parochial assessments and substi- 





tuting for them Union assessments, making 
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the poor belong to Unions and not to pa- 
rishes, would have the effect of entirely 
destroying all the eare that parishes had 
hitherto exercised over their own poor. 
The complaint would be, as it was now of 
half the parishes, against the charges of 
these Unions. The parishes which really 
took care of their poor, which managed 
their poor kindly and set them all to work, 
and upon which they were a very small 
charge, would become a Union, and would 
have none of the inducements to continue 
that care; and he was satisfied when this 
proposition came to be known, that it 
would meet with great objections from very 
many parts of the country. He conceived 
that he should not be performing his duty 
if he had not stated this. He should wish 
that residence, and residence alone, should 
entitle a man to a settlement ; and if the 
Bill proceeded further, he should feel it to 
be his duty to propose a clause by which 
every person who was resident for one year 
in a parish should be relieved as casual poor, 
and not be passed out of such parish. If 
that were done he was convinced they 
would very much ameliorate the present 
Law of Settlement, do away with a great 
many grievances under which the poor 
now laboured, and prevent the still further 
complication of an already complicated 
enactment. 

Mr. Bright was quite of opinion with 
the hon, Member for Brecon, that when 
this proposition of the Government became 
known throughout the country, there 
would be a very strong opposition mani- 
fested to it. Still he was inclined to hope 
that there would be a disposition to co- 
operate with the Government in endea- 
vouring to arrive at some better settle- 
ment of the question than that which now 
existed, Though he looked upon this new 
measure with some fear, and he might per- 
haps say with some little suspicion, yet he 
confessed he had seen in the county in which 
he lived, cases of hardship soterrible that he 
should be very glad indeed to co-operate 
with any party in arriving at some settle- 
ment which might remove what he could 
not help regarding as a disgrace to the 
eountry in which we live. He was not 
surprised that the hon. Member should re- 
mark on the Government withdrawing the 
clause by which removal was prevented 
after a residence of five years in a parish. 
He could assure the hon. Member that that 
clause would have met with the most stre- 
nuous opposition from all the towns in the 
kingdom; and he believed there would 
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have been no good in the Bill which would 
be deemed a sufficient compensation for the 
evils such a clause would have created. It 
might not be known to the hon. Member 
that it had been the practice for a long 
time for landed proprietors in almost every 
part of the country, to be very anxious 
that there should not be residing upon 
their estates andin their parishes a larger 
number of labourers than their tenants 
could easily employ. That number had 
been very small in many districts, owing 
to the extremely bad cultivation of the 
soil ; and all kinds of tricks and maneeu- 
vres had been practised in the country 
parishes to prevail on the labourers to 
settle in towns. Now he lived in a town- 
ship which had a very light poor-rate—not 
more, probably, than from 9d. to 1s. in the 
pound in the year. Some time ago it be- 
came the duty of the relieving officers of 
that township to send a labourer and his 
family back to the township or Union of 
Reith, near Richmond in Yorkshire. As 
soon as the order had been made and the 
preparations completed for removing the 
man and his family, he received from the 
clerk to the Guardians of the Union to 
which he belonged a Post Office order for 
20s., which was paid him on condition that 
he removed from the township which was 
about to remove him, over the border to the 
next township, that he might escape the 
legal proceedings which were taken to ob- 
tain his removal to his own parish. The 
Post Office order was inclosed in a letter 
which was as follows :— 
“ Reith, near Richmond, Yorkshire, 
10th October, 1842, 

Anthony Pratt,—I send you this sovereign 
on the conditions you state in your letter— 
namely, to remove to another township. On 
receipt inform me. 

Yours truly, 
“ Jouw ALpERson.” 


There was the letter, and there the Post 
Office stamp upon it ! But there was another 
fact, this man was removed by the relieving 
officer of the township he lived in, and at a 
a great expense he was taken from Rochdale 
to the Richmond Union, to some station on 
the railway between York and Darlington, 
and thence by some conveyance to the 
Union house, where the Board of Guar- 
dians was sitting. When the pauper and 
his family arrived, they were delivered into 
the care of the Guardians, and the Roch- 
dale relieving officer returned the same 
afternoon ; but he had scarcely gone one 
mile on his journey home before he over- 
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took this family of paupers on their way 
back to Rochdale. Thus the Guardian to 
Richmond had not had the pauper in their 
possession for more probably than three 
hours before they began to bargain with 
the man as to the sum it would be neces- 
sary to pay him in order to get him to re- 
turn to Rochdale. They accordingly paid 
him a certain sum, and prevailed on him 
to go back: he went back, and was seen in 
Rochdale some twoor three days afterwards. 
He stated this for the purpose of showing 
that with the enormous pauperism at pre- 
sent existing in the country. it was an ex- 
tremely difficult matter to settle the pauper 
at all; but it would be an exceedingly un- 
just thing that means should be given to 
the landed proprietors to expel the labourers 
from their estates and parishes, and settle 
them in towns, after the lapse of a very 
short period. He had no objection to it, 
provided these towns were fairly treated, 
and not subjected periodically to fluctua- 
tions in trade, which compelled them in 
self-defence to throw back on the parishes, 
in the most cruel manner he confessed, a 
considerable number of those who in pros- 
perous times were employed by them. 
The right hon. Baronet, in the latter part 
of his speech, described the mode in which 
he intended to fix the rates in the Unions 
for the future. He understood the right 
hon. Baronet to say that each township or 
parish in a Union should in future pay a 
proportion of the rate equal to the propor- 
tion which it had paid for the seven years 
before the passing of the Act. There 
seemed to be fairness in that, if all parts 
of the country were as stagnant as many 
parts were ; for instance, in the county the 
right hon. Baronet was politically con- 
nected with, where he dared say there 
were townships in which the population 
remained pretty nearly the same from ge- 
neration to generation ; but let him inquire 
of any person acquainted with the manu- 
facturing districts, and he would find that 
that state of things would be absurd and 
unjust in the course of a few years. For 
example, a township at this moment might 
have almost no rates and no population, and 
in ten years time it might possess three or 
four large manufacturing establishments, or 
eoal pits might be opened, and thus in either 
ease draw a very considerable population. 
This might require great changes; but, if 
he understood the right hon. Baronet, in 
this new township, with its great popula- 
tion, and large amount of rateable property, 
the rates would not increase in proportion 
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to the incteased necessities of the place; 
and he was therefore inclined to think that 
that part of the Bill would be found to 
work with very great difficulty, or possibly 
not at all. He was not disposed to find 
fault with the Bill: he admitted the gigan- 
tic nature of the evil which Government 
proposed to remedy, and he certainly would 
give the subject the utmost consideration, 
hoping that it would be treated calmly and 
without irritation. 

Mr. Henley said, that if the view he 
took of what had fallen from the right hon. 
Gentleman were correct, this was the first 
step to break up the parochial system of 
England. The country had for several 
years past seen the parochial system strongly 
contrasted with the Union system, and in 
many parts of the cuuntry the parochial 
system appeared in a very favourable point 
of view, when so contrasted. To this mea- 
sure, then, as the first attempt at breaking 
up that system, he could not give an un- 
qualified assent. How far were they to 
go, in breaking up the parochial system in 
this country? For ecclesiastical as well as 
pauper purposes, the same arguments might 
be used in order to destroy the parochial 
system; it was somewhat strange, he 
thought, that the Government should apply 
what he must consider a small remedy to 
a great evil. What were they going todo 
with the poor man? ‘Their object ought 
to be to let him go wherever he could get 
a better market for his labour. This sys- 
tem of Unions would not effect that; it 
would not enable him to go from Hamp- 
shire to Cornwall if he liked; but that 
was what he wanted to be able to do. 
For some time the Legislature had been 
making it impossible for the poor man to 
get away from the spot where his father 
and he were born; the Bill went certainly 
to enlarge these little spaces, but the re- 
medy was too small, for what the poor man 
wanted was to be able to go all over Eng- 
land with his labour to sell. He must 
enter his protest against the commencement 
of the destruction of the parochial system 
of England. 

Mr. Brotherion did not wish to consider 
this measure with regard to the manufac- 
turing districts exclusively ; on the whole 
he was sure it was conceived on a principle 
which was very much in favour of the poor 
man. The measure was a great improve- 
ment on the Bill of last Session, particu- 
larly as to the settlement within Unions. 
The removals from one parish to another 
within the same Unions were at present a 
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source of difficulties and hardships which it 
was desirable to avoid. He had always 
been of opinion that there should be an 
equitable rate for the support of the poor, 
but he was aware of the difficulty of ac. 
complishing that object in all cases. In 
the district where he resided, no cottage 
under a certain value was allowed to 
be erected, while in a neighbouring town- 
ship the case was very different, and the 
consequence was a proportionate burden on 
the rate-payers. It was from that quarter 
that the gentry, who resided elsewhere, 
obtained their servants. For this reason 
he thought it was equitable that the rate 
should be made for the whole Union. He 
could see the reason why the right hon. 
Baronet adopted the plan he had proposed. 
It had been remarked that there were some 
townships containing very few inhabitants, 
which in a few years might become very 
populous, while others would not increase 
much. Butif the rate was to be founded 
on the data furnished by the seven years 
preceding the year 1844 or 1845, and the 
rate made thereon was to remain for ever, 
he thought it would not be an equitable 
rate. He should therefore hope that there 
would be a periodical revision of the rate, 
say every seven years, so as to make it 
equitable. He was disposed to think this 
a measure which would give satisfaction, 
and be beneficial to the country, and there- 
fore he would throw no obstacle in the way 
of its passing. 

Viscount Ebrington was reminded by 
what fell from the gallant Member of a 
subject which he wished to press upon the 
attention of the right hon. Baronet. These 
small tenants generally got exempted from 
the payment of the rates ; and thus the share 
which theirlandlords properly ought to bear, 
wasthrown upon that of the neighbours. The 
general outline of the measure, he must say, 
he heartily approved of; the right hon. 
Baronet had, in fact, proposed to grant 
really a great boon to the working popula- 
tion of this country. He wished here to 
correct an error which some hon. Gentle- 
men had fallen into, in supposing that it 
was no boon to the labourer to allow him 
to change his place of abode, in order to 
seek for work within the Union, because 
there were some districts in which, within 
ashort distance, there was a great dis- 
parity of wages. He rejoiced that the 


right hon. Baronet, with the apparent 
assent of the House, had thought fit to 
give some credit to a much maligned 
class of persons—the political economists. 
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He hoped the same charity would be ex. 
tended to the Poor Law Commissioners 
and to their Secretary, Mr. Chadwick, who 
was doing all in his power to advance the 
sanatory and moral condition of the poor. 
There was another thing he wished to 
suggest to the right hon. baronet: A dif- 
ficulty was likely to arise in the Union with 
which he was connected. The furthest point 
now allowed in combining Unions together 
for the establishment of district schools 
was fifteen miles. That rule formed a 
complete barrier to the plan. He was 
sure he need not urge on the House the 
propriety of sparing no expense for the 
proper education of the rising generation, 
upon whose character must depend the fu- 
ture welfare of the Empire. The means of 
giving education within the walls of a 
small Union-house were necessarily very 
defective, while to do it effectually required 
an expense and apparatus which would 
suffice for a larger number of children. 
He trusted the right hon. Baronet would 
take this subject into consideration, and 
see if he could not in some cases extend 
the limits within each district in which 
schools might be established. He thanked 
the right hon. Baronet for his measure, and 
would give it his support. 

Mr. E. B. Denison thought that the 
country must feel vnder great obligations 
to the right hon. Baronet for his attempt to 
deal with the present Law of Settlement; 
for no law could be more absurd in its pro- 
visions, or more cruel in its operation.— 
What, for instance, could be more absurd 
or cruel towards a man, who had been born 
and brought up in a town, than that he, 
upon his unfortunately becoming charge- 
able, should be liable to be removed, along 
with his wife and children, to some distant 
parish, the name of which he perhaps never 
heard of, because neither he nor his father, 
nor his grandfather, had ever gained a set- 
tlement in the parish in which he lived. — 
Nothing was more certain, than that aman 
removed from a parish, where his habits 
had been formed, and his employment of a 
settled character, to another parish where 
no similar employment could be found, re- 
mained along with his family a burden upon 
the parish for life. The present Bill of the 
right hon. Baronet met this case half-way— 
but not more than that; for, although it did 
notrefer back to the birth-place of the father 
or grandfather, it did to that of the man 
himself; and he, therefore, along with bis 
young family, would be liable to be removed 
tothe place of his birth, on becoming charges 
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able, although he might have lived and 
worked several years in another parish.— 
The Bill circulated during autumn con 
tained a clause to the effect, that if a man 
resided for five years in a parish, he should 
not be liable to be removed therefrom, al- 
though he had not been born there ; this 
was a reasonable and humane provision. 
He (Mr. Denison) should have preferred 
three years to five, or one to three. But 
this clause was now struck out, and the 
pauper would have to depend solely upon 
his birth settlement. It was most desir- 
able that the birth-place should be the 
general place of settlement; but still he 
thought that a working man had a fair 
right to ask for support in that parish in 
which he had worked as an industrious, 
honest man for three years; and that he 
should not be liable to be sent back along 
with a young family to the parish which 
he might have left as a boy; but that he 
should be entitled to relief in that parish 
where his chidren were born—provided he 
had resided there for three or at most five 
years. Although he very much preferred 
the Bill of last autumn, he thought 
the present one a great improvement 
upon the existing system, and he should 
therefore give it generally his cordial 
support. 

Sir J. Graham, in reply, thanked the 
House for the favourable reception they had 
“ig to his Bill. He must say, that when 

e made the proposition he was almost 
alarmed at the great extent of it, and cer- 
tainly he was astonished at the observa- 
tions which had fallen from two hon. Gen- 
tlemen, whose objection was, that the 
measure was still insufficient. The hon. 
Member for Oxfordshire had said that the 
change, to be effective, should impose no 
check upon the Hampshire labourer wishing 
to go to Liverpool, or onthe Norfolk labour- 
et wishing to go to Manchester. Why, 
if that principle were adopted, it would 
amount to a total repeal of the Law of Set- 
tement. Then, the hon. Member for York- 
shire had urged, that wherever a party 
resided, for however short a period, he 
should there have asettlement. That, again 
would be the total abolition of tne Law of 
Settlement. Such extensive propositions 
could not be entertained ; and, with respect 
to what had been said by the hon. Member 
for Brecon, he would answer that by re- 
ferring to the Act of 13 and 14 Charles II., 
pec. 12. What were the words of the 
Act P= 

® Whereas the necessity, number, and con- 
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tinual increase of the poor, not only within-the 
cities of London and Westminster, with the 
liberties of each of them, but also through the 
whole kingdom of England and dominion of 
Wales, is very great and exceeding burden. 
some, being occasioned by reason of some 
defects of the law concerning the settling of 
the poor, and for want of a due provision of 
the regulations of relief and employment in 
such parishes or places where they are legally 
settled, which doth enforce many to turn ine 
corrigible rogues, and others to perish for 
want, together with the neglect of the faithful 
execution of such laws and statutes as have 
formerly been made for the apprehending of 
rogues and vagabonds, and for the good of the 
poor : for remedy whereof, and for the prevent. 
ing the perishing of. any of the poor, whether 
young or old, for want of such supplies as are 
necessary, may it please your most excellent 
Majesty, that it may be enacted—and be it 
enacted by the King’s Most Excellent Ma- 
jesty, by and with the advice and consent of 
the Lords Spiritual and Temporal, and the 
Commons in this present Parliament as- 
sembled, and by the authority of the same, 
that whereas, by reason of some defects in the 
law, poor people are not restrained from going 
from one parish to another, and, therefore, do 
endeavour to settle themselves in those pas 
rishes where there is the best stock, the largest 
commons or wastes to build cottages, and the 
most woods for them to burn and destroy, and 
when they have consumed it then to another 
parish, and at last become rogues and vaga- 
bonds, to the great discouragement of parishes 
to provide stocks where it is liable to be de- 
voured by strangers: be it therefore enacted, 
by the authority aforesaid, that it shall and 
may be lawful, upon complaint made by the 
churchwardens or overseers of the poor of 
any parish to any justice of the peace, within 
forty days after any such person or persons 
coming so to settle as aforesaid, by their 
warrant to remove and convey such person of 
persons to such parish, where he or they 
were last legally settled, either as native, 
householder, apprentice or servant, for the 
space of forty days at the least..” 


[Colonel Wood: “ Hear!” Forty days’ 
residence previous to that Act!] From 
the time of Elizabeth down to that Act the 
Law of Settlement was unknown. Parties 
wandered from parish to patish, attracted 
by woods and commons and other advan« 
tages, of which, as rogues and vagabonids, 
they made themselves mastets; and the 
justices were directed to send them to the 
parishes whence they came. Until the 


passing of the Poor Law Atendmerit Act 
the administration of the fund for the fe+ 
lief of the poor was strictly parochial. The 
parochial administration thus ceased, the 
union administration then began. Therefore 
there was nothing new in the principle of the 
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Bill. It was a mere extension of the de- 
tails. He would only detain the House to 
notice the two observations of the noble 
Lord the Member for Plymouth (Viscount 
Ebrington). First, with regard to the 
district schools—this question was much 
discussed when the enactment passed last 
year; he had purposely so framed the dis- 
tances in that measure that it was only 
applicable to large towns and to populous 
places. He believed that as yet there had 
hardly been a district school formed under 
the Act, and it was desirable to have 
some experience of its working before the 
principle was extended further. Then, 
with respect to the rating of small tene- 
ments, he did not wish to encumber the 
question of the Law of Settlement, in itself 
a very difficult subject, with the additional 
difficulty of the question whether in rating 
small tenements the burden should fall on 
the landlord or on his tenant. That sub- 
ject would properly come under discussion 
when the not less important, and cer- 
tainly not less difficult, question of rating 
should be considered; and he hoped the 
noble Lord would think he had acted with 
prudence by not involving one difficult 
question with another. 

Mr. Wakley had only one word to say, 
in consequence of the right hon. Baronet 
having alluded to the favourable manner 
in which the Bill had been received. In 
offering no opposition to the introduction 
of the Bill, he did not wish it to be inferred 
that he was favourable to its provisions. 
It was a tremendous measure: it was a 
theasure of enormous importance, and it 
was an attempt to break up the parochial 
system in this country, which, if carried 
into effect, would, he believed, operate in 
a very extraordinary manner on the social 
condition and feelings of the people of this 
country. The hon. Member behind the 
right hon. Baronet had feared that it would 
lead to something else, and in another 
direction. What he feared was, that it 
would have a direct tendency towards per- 
petuating the power of the Poor Law 
Commissioners [Mr. Roebuck: Hear, 
hear], and render permanent an Act of 
Parliament which he would like to see 
expunged from the Statute Book to-morrow 
—he meant, the Act of the 4th and 5th 
William IV., commonly called the Poor 
Law Amendment Act. He understood 
the cheer, the taunting cheer, of the hon, 
and learned Member for Bath: it was one 
of that learned Member’s peculiarities ; he 
understood the cheer well, and he did not 
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choose to be subject to misrepresentation, 
nor would he have paltry and contemptible 
motives attributed to him. He had very 
lately alluded to evils which existed under 
a Poor Law Union, and he had been told 
that the only way in which they would be 
able to remove those evils was by an in- 
crease of the power of the Poor Law Com- 
missioners, on which he had declared that 
he was prepared in forty-eight hours to 
give such a power for such a purpose, and 
so he was. The right hon. Baronet the 
Secretary of State for the Home Depart. 
ment had cheered, and had ardently cheered, 
his reference to the oppressive and oc- 
casionally cruel conduct of the Boards of 
Guardians ; and in his subsequent introduc- 
tian of this Bill the right hon. Gentleman 
had appealed to the greater humanity which 
would mark the conduct of persons in au- 
thority when the removing-officer was 
selected, not from the parochial officers, 
but from the Union. Now, it was univer- 
sally known in the country that the tyranny, 
the oppression, and the cruelty, which had 
especially marked the mal-administration of 
the Poor Law, wherever such mal-adminis. 
tration had been observed, was found to be 
produced by the Board of Guardians. They 
acted as a corporation, their responsibility 
was extended over the mass, they never 
came to a decision in the presence of the 
poor, the rate-payers were not admitted to 
their meetings, the press was not allowed 
to enter, their meetings and acts were en- 
tirely private. He thought it dangerous 
to bestow more power ona body so consti- 
tuted. He had just given a specimen of 
what he believed existed under the Boards 
of Guardians, and the right hon. Gentle- 
man had expressed in earnest terms his 
regret that there should be such practices ; 
and regretted that more power was not 
given to the Poor Law Commissioners to 
prevent them. Seeing, however, the con- 
duct of the Boards of Guardians, and seeing 
that they acted without individual respon- 
sibility, he feared that this measure, although 
it might contain many desirable provisions, 
would operate on the whole disastrously 
for the country, and especially on the cons 
dition of the poor. 
Leave given. 


Mai Exemptions rrom Tout} Vis« 
count Ebrington, in rising to bring under 
the notice of the House the injury done to 
turnpike trusts by the large exemption 
from tolls given to conveyances carrying 
letters, referred to the petitions on this 
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subject presented last year, and especially 
to the petition from South Molton, in 
which it was stated, that the exemption 
of the mails added materially to the ex- 
penses of the trust; that few letters 
were conveyed by some of these muils, 
the greater part of which did not even 
carry a guard, although the Act of Parlia- 
ment, giving the exemption, could not have 
contemplated any such case, inasmuch as 
it provided that no one should sit by the 
guard, and setting forth that the saving to 
the Post Office was slight by the arrange- 
ment, and, although the loss to the turn- 
pikes was serious, there was little benefit 
to any one except the ccach proprietors. 
A similar petition had been presented from 
Barnstaple ; he had received letters from 
Kendal, from Devon, from Lincolnshire, 
and from Shropshire, with like complaints ; 
and, although the condition of the turn- 
pike trusts in genera] was so unsatis- 
factory, the right hon. Gentleman had 


introduced a Bill somewhat of a con- | 


fiseatory character with respect to them ; 
he had left these abuses 
In the Report of the Commission of In- 
quiry in South Wales, no small part of 
the abuses there existing arose from this 
cause, and the Commissioners particularly 
noticed the hardship. Mr. Stacey, of Car- 
marthenshire, stated the loss on one line of 
road to be 428/. a-year, or one-third of the 
whole cost of the repair charges ; and when 
the road was out of order the Post Office 
was the first to complain. Other witnesses 
confirmed this complaint; and in Lord 
Lonsdale’s evidence before the Post Office 
Committee he had said, there was no ge- 
neral rule as to subsidiary mails; when the 
tolls were heavy the exemption caused the 
contracts to be taken at a lower rate, some- 
times gratis. In making the contracts their 
operation on the turnpike trusts was, in- 
deed, taken into consideration, but only 
secondarily, and no communication was 
ever made to them previous to the esta- 
blishment of these subsidiary mails. 
Whether it were the intention of Her 
Majesty’s Government to introduce a ge- 
neral measure to regulate the turnpike 
trusts he did not know ; but whether this 
were the case or not, he could not but think 
that some previous legislation was neces- 
sary to limit the exemption from toll of 
coaches carrying letters, which were not 
unfrequently drawn by four or even six 
horses, when the letters were very few in- 
deed, not more, sometimes, than might 
be carried in his hat. If he were permitted 
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jto introduce his Bill, he would limit the 
‘exemptions from tolls in the case of 
subsidiary mails to the number of wheels 
and of horses which should be deemed rea- 
sonably necessary for the performance of 
the duty: thus, if a mail cart would be 
| sufficient, he would limit the exemption to 
one horse and two wheels, instead of four 
or six horses and four wheels. Under the 
| circumstances he had detailed he would 
have been quite prepared to leave the mat. 
ter in the hands of the Government, but 
having for several Sessions in vain endea- 
i voured to persuade them to interfere, he 
should move for leave to bring in a Bill to 
limit the exemption from turnpike tolls en- 
joyed by all conveyances carrying any part 
| of Her Majesty’s mails. 
| Mr. Heathcote having on a former occa- 
| sion drawn the attention of Parliament to 
| the subject of the noble Viscount’s Bill, 
| 
| 
| 
| 


{ 
| 
| 





was glad to avail himself of the opportunity 
to second the Motion. It appeared to him 
to be extremely unjust to tax a poor lo- 
cality for the sake of the community. A 
| desire had been expressed to relieve the 
| farming classes from some of the heavy 
| burdens which pressed upon them. On 
the farmers the tax in question fell with 
peculiar force, for they supported the whole 
expense of maintaining the roads. He 
had observed the same evasions practised 
as had been pointed out by the noble Lord, 
Stage coaches were exempted from tolls 
amounting to several hundreds per annum 
by reason of their carrying a letter-bag, 
which often contained no more than 
two letters, and which the coachman’s 
| pocket was sufficient to hold, whilst on the 
| other hand they were loaded. The noble 
| Lord despaired of effecting the change he 
desired. He (Mr. Heathcote) was sorry 
for that; he was quite confident if the 
Government looked into the matter they 





| would find it a subject worthy of attention, 


and the grievance one proper to be redres- 
sed. He begged to second the Motion. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer was 
extremely sorry he could not give the 
noble Lord the satisfaction he desired of 
intimating his consent to the measure 
which he had proposed to bring in. What. 
ever might be the inconveniences to which 
the noble Lord had referred, the House 
could hardly consider them sufficient to in- 
duce Parliament to subject all Her Majesty's 
mails to a heavy burden such as that of 
tolls. The exemption enjoyed by the mails 
was already of a comparatively old date, 
going so far back as the year 1785. A 
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specific Act of Parliament of that year The insinuation that he and his noble 


limited the exemption from turnpike tolls 
to mails, and since that period many turn- 
pike roads had been laid out and con- 
structed in the full knowledge that such 
an exemption in favour of this class of car- 
riages existed. The hon. Member oppo- 
site had made a grievance of the circum- 
stance that the whole burden of maintain- 
ing these roads fell upon the local rate- 
payers. The hon. Member ought to bear 
in mind that those who suffered in their 
pockets from having to support the cost of 
the wear and tear of the roads, enjoyed a 
far more than corresponding benefit in the 
inereased traffic which these roads brought 
into their vicinity. 
dence, which had been referred to, also 


Lord Lonsdale’s evi- | 


contained a special reference to the point, | 
whether the burden imposed by the ex- | 


emption of mails from turnpike tolls was | 


not far more than compensated to the rate- 
payers by the benefit which the localities 
traversed by those mails derived from them. 
To repeal the privileges enjoyed by the 
mails in respect to turnpike tolls would be 
in effect merely to transfer from the public 
purse into the pockets of individuals the 
sum of 50,0007. per annum ; and he would 
put it to the noble Lord whether the ad- 
vantages which would be derived from this 
change would in any way compensate for 
this sacrifice. For these reasons he must, 
with regret, refuse his assent to the Bill 
proposed by the noble Lord. 

Motion negatived. 

House adjourned at a quarter past twelve 
o'clock. 
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HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
Wednesday, February 12, 1845. 


Minutes.) New Memeer Sworn.—For Stamford, Right 
Hon. Sir George Clerk, Bart. 

PETITIONS PRESENTED. By Mr. Christopher, from Solici- 
tors of Alford, against the Stamp Duty on Attorneys’ 
Certificates-By Mr. W. Williams, from Gravesend, for 
Repeal of Window Duty.—By Sir H. Smyth, from Phy- 
sicians and Surgeons of Colchester, and by Mr. S. Craw- 
ford, from Rochdale, against, and by Mr. Hastie, from 
Renfrew, and 9 other places, in favour of the Medical 
Practice Bill (1844).—By Mr. Hindley, from Peace So- 
ciety, against Increase of Naval and Military Establish- 
ments.—By Mr. Aldam, from Kippax, and Newnham, 
and from Baptist Denomination of the Parish of 
Ystradgunlais, county of Brecon, for diminishing the 
number of Public Houses. 


Tue Eart or Matmessury — THE 
Dorcuxster Rattway.] Captain Harris 
hoped he should be excused if he noticed 
some injurious rumours which had been 
spread relative to the part taken by a noble 
Relative, and by himself, with reference to 
the Dorchester and Southampton Railway. 


} 





Relative influenced the decisions of the 
Board of Trade appeared, no doubt, very 
ridiculous to Members of that House, but 
it might have some influence with the 
vulgar. The statement made by an hon. 
Member last night tended to strengthen 
these rumours; he hoped, therefure, he 
should be allowed to refute them bv a 
plain recital of facts. About a year since 
the undertaking was commenced. The pro- 
posal for such a line was communicated to 
his noble Relative and himself, and both saw 
its great importance, not only in a local, but 
in a national point of view. Asan Officer 
in Her Majesty’s Service, he was anxious 
for such a line, not only as regarded the 
town which he represented, but also as a 
means of placing the defence of the country 
in a more efficient state. By having a 
line of railway along the coast, troops of 
cavalry might be easily brought from the 
baaracks at Christchurch to act in de- 
fence of Lymington, Poole, and South- 
ampton. On such public grounds, he en- 
tered warmly into the support of this line. 
There was a preliminary meeting at South- 
ampton in May. At that meeting, his 
noble Relative and himself attended. The 
second meeting was held in July, in Dor- 
chester ; and there was passed a resolution 
appointing a committee, and declaring that 
every meniber of it should hold 500/. worth 
of shares. His noble Relative was ex- 
empted from this regulation, on the ground 
of his having charge of the line in the 
House of Lords. He himself had declined 
taking any shares. In the course of last 
autumn, several meetings were held at 
Christchurch, Lymington, and in other 
places. ‘There was some objection to the 
line passing through the New Forest. He 
saw no more objection to a railroad than 
to a turnpike-road. On the Members for 
South Hants declining to promote the un- 
dertaking, his noble Relative undertook 
to hold the usual intercourse with the 
Board of Trade. He saw his noble Re- 
lative immediately after his interview with 
Lord Dalhousie, whom his noble Rela- 
tive represented to have said, that he 
could not yet decide which line was the 
best, but that he should be guided only by 
what the public interest required. It was 
said in the debate last night that some time 
before the decision of the Board as to this 
line was announced, it was well known 
what it would be. Now, he must say, 
no such certainty was felt in the part 6f 
the country wheae he he lived; on the 
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eontrary, the prevailing rumour of the day 
was unfavourable to the Southampton and 
Dorchester line. He thanked the House 
for the attention and indulgence with 
which they had received this explana- 
tion. 





Tue Canapian Exections.} Mr. Roe- 
buck rose, according to his notice of the 
previous evening, to ask the Government 
a question relative to the late elections in 
Canada. It was one which he put with 
great reluctance, because the present system 
of Government could only be looked on as 
an experiment, and he was unwilling pre- 
maturely to express any opinion as to the 
proceedings which were going on. Cir- 
cumstances had occurred, however, which 
now induced him to allude to the subject. 
During the last year Sir C. Metcalfe dis- 
solved the Parliament of Canada. New 
elections took place, at which, particularly 
in Montreal, disturbances had occurred. 
A Petition had been presented to the Le- 
gislature of Canada, complaining of the 
legality of the election, and impugning the 
conduct of the Returning Officer, the 
Sheriff of Montreal. That subject was at 
the present moment under the consider- 
ation of the due and proper tribunals, and 
what he wanted to know was this—whe- 
ther Her Majesty’s Government had any 
peculiar circumstances to state or lay before 
the House, for the purpose of explaining 
the conduct that had been pursued on the 
part of the Colonial Secretary, with respect 
to the Returning Officer of the city of 
Montreal. He had been given to under- 
stand, and he wished to know whether 
such was the case, that, notwithstanding 
the complaints that had been made against 
the Returning Officer, the Secretary for 
the Colonies had advised that Her Ma- 
jesty’s thanks should be given tohim. He 
wished to know whether the statements 
that had been made to him were true; 
namely, that the thanks of Her Majesty 
had been given to the Returning Officer of 
the city of Montreal at a time when his 
conduct was under the consideration of the 
proper tribunal—the House of Assembly ? 
And if that question were answered in the 
affirmative, the next question he should 
wish to put would be, whether there would 
be any objection to lay before the House 
the despatch in which those thanks were 
conferred, so that the House might know 
the circumstances under which the Colo- 
nial Secretary had taken so extraordinary a 
step? 
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Mr. G. W. Hope said, that as the hon. 
and learned Member had not particularly 
addressed the right hon. Baronet at the 
head of the Government, perhaps he (Mr, 
Hope) might be permitted to answer the 
question. With reference to the Election 
Petition said to be pending, he knew no- 
thing of it, as they (the Colonial Office) 
got no notice of the proceedings of the Ca- 
nadian Assembly, except by the transmis- 
sion of the journals at the termination of 
the Session, and the Executive did not in. 
terfere with these proceedings. What he 
did know he would state very shortly, and 
he should be quite ready to produce the 
papers required. It appeared, that previous 
to the election at Montreal, an application 
had been made by the opposition candi- 
date, in which he stated that the stipen- 
diary Magistrate thought it would be ad- 
vantageous to commence polling under 
military protection. To this the Return. 
ing Officer would not consent, and in no 
case was military aid resorted to until 
all other means had failed, and it became 
absolutely necessary. It was true that pre. 
parations were made to prevent any dis- 
turbance taking place, large numbers of 
workmen being expected to interfere. 
They did come in, the military were in 
readiness, but they acted upon one occasion, 
and one only. With reference to these 
transactions, the stipendiary Magistrate's 
Report concluded by stating that every 
effort and arrangement had been made by 
Mr. Young, the Returning Officer, to secure 
order and free access to the poll for both 
parties, and that his efforts were so succes- 
ful, that though a disturbance ensued, not 
a single life was lost. He believed that the 
access was perfectly free on both sides, the 
only persons obstructed being the non- 
voters from the surrounding districts. In 
consequence of this report, Sir C. Metcalfe, 
in his despatch, stated that the preservation 
of life and property at the election was 
attributable to the services of Mr. Young, 
and another gentleman, Captain Wetherall, 
whom he designated as a most valuable 
public servant. The Governor expressed 
his gratification that no life had been sacri- 
ficed, and stated that great credit was due 
to the troops and to the officers, and that, 
without their assistance, it would have 
been impossible for the voters to have 
exercised the franchise freely, in conse+ 
quence of the intrusion of non-voters. On 
the receipt of that despatch, which had 
arrived before the Canadian Parliament 
had met, and before, therefore, it was pos- 
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sible to ascertain what elections would be 
titioned against, the noble Lord at the 


ead of the Colonial Department had felt 


it his duty to transmit to the Governor of 
Canada a despatch conveying, not the 


thanks of Her Majesty, but his own ex-, 


“ of approbation of the conduct of 


r. Young and Captain Wetherall for the | 


efforts which they had so successfully made 
for the preservation of the public peace ; 
and he had desired that this expression of 
his approbation should be communicated to 
those gentlemen. There had been no 
thanks returned in the name of Her Ma- 
jesty, and no statement had been made 
beyond the expression of the approbation 
of the Executive Government to the Exe- 
cutive Officers for their exertions. 

Mr. Hume thought the House ought to 
have before them the details of the circum- 
stances which had led to the extraordinary 
changes which had recently taken place in 
the public mind in Canada, Great discon- 
tent now reigned in the Colony, and if 
they wished to preserve the Colonies in a 
state of usefulness to the country, they must 
govern them according to the wishes of the 
majority of their population. While Sir 
Charles Bagot was there unanimity and 
contentment reigned, but no sooner had a 
change of Ministry taken place than diss 
content arose. The Governor dismissed 
his Executive Council, and for nine months 
governed without one. This gave rise to 
dissatisfaction and discontent. Hence had 
arisen thuse scenes which had taken place 
at the elections ; and it appeared to him to 
be necessary that all the documents con- 
hected with the subject should be laid 
before Parliament, so as to enable them to 
ascertain what had caused those sudden 
changes. 


Destruction or THE PortiaNnpD Vase. ] 
Mr. Christopher wished to put a question 
to his right won Friend at the head of the 
Government, which was suggested by the 
recent wanton destruction of the Portland 
Vase, at the British Museum. From the 
police reports of that morning, it appeared 
that the magistrates had no power to exact 
from the destroyer of that precious relic of 
ancient art a penalty higher than a fine of 
5/., or td inflict a greater personal punish- 
ment than two months’ imprisonment, with 
or without hard labour. He begged to call 


the attention of his right hon. Friend to 
this subject, and he wished his right hon. 
Friend to infurm the House whether it 
were his intention, by legislation or other- 
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wise, to take measures to prevent the re- 


currence of such an outrage. 


Sir R. Peel said, the Trustees of the Bri- 
tish Museum intended to hold a meeting 
on Saturday next for the purpose of von- 
sidering this important subject ; the result 
of that meeting would in all probability, be 
known to some communication on their 
part by Her Majesty’s Government. He 
would, therefore, not express any opinion 
till that communication should be made, 
further than that the question was one of 
the deepest importance. 


TraveE witH Brazi.] Mr. Bouverie 
wished to ask the right hon. Baronet if it 
were true that a negotiation was on foot 
for a Commercial Treaty with the Bra« 
zilian Government? If such a negotiation 
had been entered into, it seemed absolutely 
certain that the Brazilian Government 
would insist on a reciprocity Treaty. The 
Treaty of 1827 was one of that nature, 
and there was an additional reason for as- 
suming this as a probability amounting to 
certainty, because more than one-fifth of the 
export of that country consisted of sugar. 
Now, there could beno doubt, if the Brazilian 
Government insisted on a reciprocity Treaty 
with respect to that article of produce, no 
pares remained of an agreement between 

er Majesty’s Government and the Braz 
zilian, so long as that frivolous distinction 
was kept up in our Statute Book between 
free-labour and slave-labour sugar—a dis- 
tinction which, as they had been fores 
warned from that side of the House last 
Session, had proved to be utterly so, inas- 
much as the only sugar yet imported from a 
foreign State, under that law, had been 
slave-labour sugar from Venezuela, and the 
only sugar that was at present expected to 
come in any quantity, was the slave-labour 
sugar of New Orleans. That distinction, if 
they were to have a Treaty on the footing of 
reciprocity, must be abandoned. In ex- 
pressing the hope that this would be done, 
he felt sure that he was expressing the 
hope of a very large portion of the country. 
He trusted that the right hon. Gentleman 
would, as he had done on former occas 
sions, put his consistency in his pocket, and 
at once remove the inequality. He wished 
to know whether any negotiations were 
proceeding with respect to a Commercial 
Treaty ? 

Sir R. Peel would answer the hon, 
Gentleman’s question as to the case as it 
stood at present, and set aside speculations 
regarding the future. There was no ne. 
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gotiation pending with the Brazilian Go- 


vernment, involving any alteration of the | 


Tariff with respect to import duties. A 
proposal had been made to the Brazilian 
Government, which was now under con- 
sideration, in respect to one of the original 
Treates of commerce and navigation. ‘That 


was the only one at present under consider- ' 


ation. He supposed the hon. Gentleman 


was aware of the nature of the Treaty re- | 
ferred to. It related merely to navigation ; | 
there was no treaty in progress with re- | 


spect to the Tariff. 
Mr. Ricardo said, it had been generally 


understood, from the manner in which the | 
change of the Sugar Duties was proposed | 
last Session, that some furtber change | 


would be introduced during the present. 
He thought the right hon. Baronet would 


put an end toa great deal of uncertainty if! 
he would inform them whether that was | 
He confessed he was very | 


his intention. 
glad to hear that the negotiation with the 
Brazilian Government for a_ reciprocity 
Treaty was given up. All he heard about 
reciprocity treaties convinced him that the 
matter lay in a very narrow compass, and 
that our end would be much better at- 
tained without that expedient. It would 
be well for the right hon. Gentleman also 
to consider whether it would not be advan- 
tageous to give up those differential duties, 
which imposed a very formidable burden 
on the country without any counter-ba- 
lancing benefit. He had thought that, on 
going into Committee of Supply, it would 
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, it would be impossible to make those con- 
cessions to other countries which would 
| induce them to make a reciprocity Treaty, 
| He was glad his hon. Friend had put this 
' question, which he did not think would 
anticipate the discussion of Friday next, 
for he very much feared that the adherence 
to differential duties, and the principle of 
protection, which prevented the right hon, 
Baronet from making a Treaty with Brazil, 
according to the account he had given of 
Mr. Ellis’s negotiation, still continued. 
The House would recollect that Mr. Ellis 
| was cut short in his attempt to negotiate, 
by being informed by the Brazilian Go. 
vernment that they would not consent to 
| any larger advantage being given to British 
‘colonial sugar over foreign than 10 per 
| cent. Mr. Eliis was prevented from open- 
ing his communications to the Brazilian 
Government, and now that that negotia- 
| tion had come to an end, he should like to 
i see laid before the House the instructions 
| which Her Majesty’s Government had 
{ 
| 


given to Mr. Ellis. 


Financial anp CommerciaL Srare- 

| MENT.] Lord John Russell: The right 
hon. Gentleman has given notice that on 
| Friday next he will make to the House a 
| statement of the utmost importance to the 
| country—a statement not only as to the 
| revenue and expenditure of the year, but 
comprehending also the questions that may 

| arise respecting the trade and commerce of 
‘the country. Respecting the Resolution 








not be out of order for him to make some | of which he has given notice, there may be 
mention of those general principles by | more than two courses to be taken. ‘Not 
which he conceived their deliberations only the Motion may be assented to in its 
ought to be guided. | present form, or dissented from, but, 
Mr. Gibson would merely express his | thirdly, an Amendment may be moved 
hope that the right hon. Baronet would! in the words of the present Resolution. 
abandon all attempts at commercial treaties. | Such being the case, and the whole cir- 
It must strike everybody that with the | cumstances being of so much importance, 
countries with which the right hon. Baro-| I wish to ask the right hon. Gentleman 
net might negotiate as to import duties, | whether he proposes to take a Vote on the 
even if treaties of this kind were desirable, | Resolution on Friday, or whether he pro- 
they could not possibly be effected. The | poses, after the statement being made in a 
difficulty lay at home, and it would be far | Committee of Ways and Means, to call 
more satisfactory to the House, if the right | upon the House on a future day to decide 
hon. Gentleman were to tell them that | upon his proposition. 
commercial negociations were going on} Sir Robert Peel : Certainly, if it should 
successfully with the Central Society for | be objected to that the House should concur 
the Protection of British Agriculture, | with the proposal to be made on Friday, I 
than it would be to hear of such being in | shall not press for a decision. The noble 
progress with any foreign power. Unless} Lord has put a right construction on my 
you could induce the class interests to | intention ; and in endeavouring to explain 
make the sacrifice, if it were a sacrifice, and | to the House the views of the Government 
to consent to a reduction of import duties | with respect to the financial state of the 
on leading articles of consumption and food, | country, I shall also state their views 
| 
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generally with respect to the future com- 
mercial and financial policy of the country. 
Of course it will be of the utmost import- 
ance that the House should pronounce as 
early a decision as possible on any proposal 
I may have to make, and therefore I hope 
I shall not be pressed to interpose a very 
Jong delay between the proposal on Friday 
and the decision. If it is intended to take 
the sense of the House, I shall not press 
for a decision being come to on Friday. 

Lord John Russell: I think it will be 
convenient to take the sense of the House 
on the Resolution of which the right hon. 
Baronet has given notice. I should be 
very glad to give notice of any intention of 
mine, but that will depend on the course to 
be taken by the right hon. Gentleman, and 
I hope I shall be acquitted of taking any 
persons by surprise in the course I shall 
take on that occasion. Such being the 
case, | hope the right hon. Baronet will 
consent that the Vote should not be taken 
on Friday, and that he will name some 
other day for that purpose. 

Sir Robert Peel: I at once acquiesce in 
the proposal of the noble Lord. With re- 
spect to the period of Laster, I trust the 
House will feel the importance of proceed- 
ing with that business which may be pro- 
posed on Friday next with as little delay 
as possible. So far as Government is con- 
cerned, it will certainly be their duty to 
postpone the consideration of other business 
until the general views uf the House with 
respect to the future policy of the country 
have been ascertained. But I have no 
hesitation in agreeing to the proposal of the 
noble Lord, that no Vote shall be taken on 
Friday next. 


Surrty.] House in a Committee of 
Supply. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer moved 
a Resolution for a vote of 18,404,500. 
Exchequer Bills. 

Mr. Hume hoped that the laxity observ- 
able in the Exchequer Bill Officers on late 
occasions would be checked in future. 

Mr. Williams submitted that, from the 
present abundance of money in the coun- 
try,a reduction upon the interest of Ex- 
chequer Bills from 14d. to 1jd. per cent. 
per day might be made. He would ven- 
ture to suggest that the Exchequer would 
benefit much by this reduction in the rate 
of interest. He threw out the observa- 


tion in the hope that Government would 
adopt some measure for that purpose, and 
he was fully of opinion, that in the present 
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state of the money market, that change 
might be effected with perfect ease. 

The Chanceilor of the Exchequer said, 
the hon. Gentleman had now repeated the 
observations he had made on former occa- 
sions, and he was afraid he could now give 
the hon. Gentleman no more satisfaction 
than he had given him on those occasions. 
It should not be forgotten that there was a 
very great difference between sums lent for 
short periods at smal] rates of interest, and 
stock, which might be considered as of a 
more permanent character. Since the hon. 
Gentleman had last spoken on the subject, 
the premium had varied eight, nine, and 
ten shillings; and he ought not, therefore, 
to argue that because the premium was now 
high, it necessarily followed that the in- 
terest on Exchequer Bills could be re- 
duced. 

Mr. F. T. Baring wished to ask one or 
two questions of the right hon. Gentleman. 
He observed in the late balance sheet that 
the total charge of the funded debt was 
set down at 29,963,000/., and he was 
anxious to know whether the sum of 
1,309,000, which formed one of the items 
of this amount, was to be an annual charge ? 
Next, in the charge of the funded debt in 
the present year, had any advantage arisen 
from the reduction of the Three-and-a- 
Half per Cents? Thirdly, was the opium 
compensation entirely paid, or was there 
to be any future charge? He was anxious 
to know what was the real balance sheet, 
on which they could depend in forming an 
opinion as to the course to be taken on 
Friday next, because the answers to these 
questions might make a very considerable 
difference in considering the possibility of 
taking off the Income Tax. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer trusted 
he should be able to give the right hon. 
Member satisfactory answers to his in- 
quiries. ‘The right. hon. Member would 
be aware that when he proposed to effect a 
reduction in the interest of the Three-and- 
a-Halfper Cents., he‘availed himself, of the 
oportunity of obtaining powers to pay the 
interest in the various stocks at uniform 
periods, and in order to effect this, it be- 
came necessary to pay some of the interest 
before it became due. For instance, one 
stock paid interest half yearly, while others 
paid quarterly, and thus to make the time 
uniform, the interest, in one or two in- 
stances, was paid in October, when hitherto 
it was not paid till January, thus necessi- 
tating a charge of 1,300,000/. It appeared, 
therefore, that in the account ending 
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January, 1845, there was an increased 
payment for the national debt beyond that 
of any former period; but when they ar- 
rived at the statement to be made for 
April, there would be a reduction propor- 
tioned to the payment previously made. 
He hoped this answer would satisfy the 
hon. Gentleman so far as it concerned his 
first question. With respect to the second 
question, as to what benefit would be de- 
rived from the reduction in the Three- 
and-a- Half per Cents., the right hon. Gen- 
tleman would be aware that the Act directed 
the reduction should be made from October, 
1844, but from the circumstances he had 
before stated, the benefit would not com- 
mence till January, 1845, and would be 
made apparent in the revenue returns of 
April ensuing. With respect to the third 
question relating to the opium compensa- 
tion money, he might say that the whole 
had been paid. ‘There was, however, a 
sum of 15,000/. in dispute, and as yet un- 
paid, and that was the whole extent to 
which any future payments would be made 
in respect of compensation. 

Resolution agreed to. 
ceived. 

The House resumed, and adjourned at a 
quarter to six o'clock. 


HOUSE OF LORDS, 
Thursday, February 13, 1845. 


Minutss.] Took the Oaths,—Sat first.—Baron Stanley 
(commonly called Lord Stanley). 

Brus, Public.—l* Service of Process; Service of Pro- 
cess (Ireland), 

PetTirions PRESENTED. By Lord Redesdale, from 
Chureham, and Bulley, for Protection to Agriculture.— 
By Lord Normanby, from Physicians and others, of 
Kingston-upon-Hull, in favour of Medical Reform.—From 
Protestant Dissenters of heeds, fur Inquiry into the 
Treatment of Baptists of Bahama Islands, and the Island 
of Exuma.—By Lord Hatherton, from Proprietors of 
Staffordshire and Worcestershire Canal Navigation, com- 
plaining of the disproportionate Charges on Railways. 


Report to be re- 





Assent Destors. | Lord Campbell said, 
’ @ serious grievance had long been permitted 
by theoperation of the present Law of Eng- 
land, which did not allow of any proceed- 
ings being taken against debtors unless they 
were within the jurisdiction of the Court 
wherein those proceedings originated. Thus, 
a person who was indebted to others in this 
country might be living out of the reach of 
the law, whilst enjoying an income of 
10,000/. a year, and his creditors all the 
time might be starving in a gaol. The 
remedy which he had proposed to institute 
in cases of this description was, that by per- 
mission of the Court, obtainable upon a 
proper representation of the fact, process 
might be served upon such absent debtors 
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in the fo countries where they resid 
and shat tite they, being thus min _ 
nizant of the steps taken to recover what 
was due from them, might either ap 
and defend the action, or, failing to do s0, 
suffer judgment to be recorded against 
them. Their Lordships had unanimous} 
approved of the measures which he h 
introduced last Session to effect this object, 
and the Bill bad been sent down to the 
other House of Parliament; but in conse» 
quence of what took place there, by an un- 
fortunate misunderstanding, it was lost ; by 
the effect of a clause introduced into it after 
the Bill had left their Lordships’ House, 
Scotland was exempted from its operation, 
and thus Holyrood would still have been 
enabled to throw the protection of its pre- 
cincts over absent debtors. The clause so 
introduced had not met with their Lord- 
ships’ assent when the Bill returned to 
their House, and thus it was lost. He had, 
however, recently had a communication 
with his hon. and learned Friend the Lord 
Advocate for Scotland, who had stated to 
him that the alteration in the Bill arose 
from a misunderstanding, and that he 
should not oppose its progress through Par. 
liament. He now, therefore, had great 
hopes that both Bills would pass without 
any further opposition. He was sureit would 
be productive of great good. A Bill was 
not necessary for Scotland, where a suit to 
recover debts went on without the necessity 
of serving the process in the manner pre- 
scribed by the Law of England, and there- 
fore, he should confine his efforts to the in- 
troduction of two Bills, one for England, 
and the other for Ireland. The noble 
Lord then presented a Bill to authorize 
in certain cases the Service of Process 
issuing out of Her Majesty’s Courts of 
Common Law at Westminster, on per- 
sons resident out of the jurisdiction of the 
said Courts: and a second Bill to the same 
effect for Ireland. 

The Lord Chancellor said, that before 
the noble and learned Lord proceeded with 
the Bills of which he had given notice, he 
wished to communicate on the subject with 
the hon. and learned Gentleman the Lord 
Advocate. 

Lord Campbell observed, that his noble 
and learned Friend could take an opportu- 
nity of doing so before the second reading 
of the Bills, 


Bills read 1* and to be printed. 


Raitways—Goons anp PassENGERs 
Tanrirr.] Lord Hatherton presented a Pe- 
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tition from the Company of Proprietors of 
the Staffordshire and Worcestershire Canal 
Navigation, complaining of the dispropor- 
tion which existed on the different lines of 
railway between the rates charged for the 
transmission of goods and those imposed on 
passengers. The noble Lord said he had 

iven notice to his noble Friend the Presi- 
Gent of the Board of Trade of his intention 
to present this Petition, asthe subject of it 
had excited great attention amongst the 
manufacturing and productive classes of the 
midland and adjacent counties, where the 
circumstanee to which it alluded had oc- 
easioned much discontent and many com- 
plaints ; the persons whose interests were 
thus affected, stating that the railway 
companies were catrying on the traffic 
branch of their trade at a great and certain 
loss, there being a difference of no less 
than 1,200 per cent. between the charges 
imposed upon passengers and those imposed 
is golds P When the first Railway 
Bill was in progress through Parliament, 
namely, that fer constructing the Liverpool 
and Manchester Railway, not a word was 
said in the Committee on the Bill respect- 
ing the charges to be made for passengers, 
traffic being the principal object then in 
view, and so little being known of the 
matter as regarded the conveyance of pas- 
sengers. The secret, however, soon be- 
eame known, that passengers were the first 
objects to be considered ; and their accom- 
modation was the first thing studied, the 
railway company having from that time 
the strongest aversion to the carriage of 
goods. Indeed, it was only in consequence 
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of the engagements they had previously 
entered into in their original charter, and, 
in order to econciliate the interests that 
were involved in the question, that they | 
consented to carry any goods at all, though 
they did so at a ruinous loss. He had 
already stated that the disproportion be- 
tween the charges on goods and passengers 
was no less than 1,200 per cent. in favour 
of the former, the charge being 1d. per 
head per mile for passengers, whilst it was 
ld. per ton per mile for goods ; and as 
twelve passengers with their luggage 
weighed a ton, there was consequently a dif- 
ference of exactly 1,200 per cent. in the two 
charges. He doubted whether the carriage 
of goods was less expensive than that of 
passengers, the only observable difference 
in regard to the latter being the greater 
cost of the carriages used for carrying pas- 
sengers as compared with that of luggage 
trucks; whereas, on the other side, there 
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were the expenses incurred by the railways 
for the keep of horses and carts, and the 
cost of men for the collection and distribu- 
tion of the goods, all of which rendered 
this branch of their business more expen- 
sive than the passenger portion of it. Such 
being the case, it must be a matter of 
wonder how the railway companies could 
afford to meet the expenses to which the 
carriage of goods necessarily subjected them; 
—they were only enabled to do it by raising 
the cost of transit to the passengers. It 
was this of which the canal companies 
complained. They did not complain of the 
new rivalry which had sprung up in the 
carrying trade of the kingdom ; but what 
they did complain of, and with justice, as 
he (Lord Hatherton) conceived, was, that 
it was an unfair rivalry, and they certainly 
did call upon Parliament te devise some 
means for preventing the railway companies 
from charging passengers with the losses 
they sustained by the carriage of goods. 
The immediate effect of the system to 
which the petitioners referred would be to 
make passengers pay the whole cost of the 
carriage of goods throughout the kingdom, 
and the next result would be to drive all 
the carrying trade from the canals. Such 
being the case, he felt authorized in calle 
ing upon his noble Friend opposite, the 
President of the Board of Trade, to direct 
his attention to this important subject, with 
the view of providing a remedy. The 
complaint made by the petitioners was not 
a new one. When canals were first con- 
structed, the road-carriers complained of 
the same system having been adopted by 
their new rivals ; and the Legislature in- 


| troduced an enactment into the Canal Bills 


to the effect that the canal companies 
should not be at liberty to raise their tolls 
after having once lowered them. They 
were only to be enabled to do so by the 
consent of Commissioners appointed to re- 
gulate this branch of traffic. The clumsy 
machinery thus constituted was soon abol- 
ished, and another mode of checking the 
canals was adopted, which had likewise 
suggested itself to the petitioners in ques- 
tion ; namely, of enacting that when the 
tolls of a railway company were lowered, 
they should all be lowered equally through- 
out all its branches. He only threw out 
this suggestion for the noble Earl’s consi- 
deration. He knew that the subject would 
excite the attention of the railway com- 
panies and of travellers. He knew, more- 
over, that the noble Earl's attention had 
been called to the subject generally ; and 
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way projects to be brought before Parlia. 
ment. The Report of that Committee 
embodying these views, was adopted by the 
House of Commons, and, in consequence, 
the alterations in the Standing Orders ne 
cessary to carry it into eflect, and for bring. 
ing the forms of the House into accordance 
with the proposed arrangements, were duly 
instituted, and the matter having been re- 


he hoped he would take the circumstances 
he had referred to into his consideration. 
The Earl of Dalhousie was by no means 
surprised at the complaints of the petitioners, 
nor at their desire for some relief. At the 
same time, the House was aware the Go- 
vernment had no authority, nor did the 
Department over which he presided possess 
any, to interfere in the matter. There |} |! 
were involved in it questions of great im- | ferred to the Lords of the Council for Trade, 
portance both to the commercial and pro- | #*rangements were made, by which the 
ductive classes, and also to the travelling; Railway Board was formally constituted, 
part of the community, and the Govern- for the purpose of performing various duties 
ment would not fail to give it a due connected with railways, and of taking into 
share of attention. Beyond that, he was{ its consideration the details of the various 
sure his noble Friend would not expect | Railway Bills previous to their coming 
him to say anything. unde r the consideration of Parliament it. 
Petition read and ordered to lie on the sell. Pheir Lordships Were aware that 
Table. there previously existed a Department in 
connexion with the Board of Trade charged 
with the supervision of railway matters, 
composed of a superintendent, an inspector. 
general, and a secretary. To these were 
added an assistant-inspector and another 
secretary; and these geutlemen, presided 
over by the President or the Vice-Pre. 








Rauway DepartTMEn? OF THE Boarp 
or Trape.}] The Earl of Dalhousie said, 
in presenting, in pursuance to the notice he 
had given, the Report of the Railway Depart- 
ment of the Board of Trade on the Kentish 
and South-Eastern railway schemes, it was} sident of the Board of Trade, were con- 
not his intention to enter into the consider- | stituted the new Railway Department of 
ation of the principles which had guided that | the Board of Trade. ‘i he Minute recit- 
Department, in coming to the conclusious | ing this arrangement had been laid by the 
which had been from time to time laid be-| Lords of the Council before Parliament, 
fore the public. His object was simply to! The Board thus constituted immediately 
ask their Lordships’ permission to lay before | proceeded with its duties. He need not 
them a few statements as to the constitu. | trouble their Lordships with the details of 
tion of the Railway Board in question, and | their proceedings. They entered into the 
the course of procedure which that Board } consideration of the different railway pro- 
had adopted. It would be in their Lord- | jects laid before them, and had been so 
ships’ recollection, that in the last Session | engaged up to the present time—notifying 
| 
| 
| 





a Committee was appointed by the other} from time to time the fact of their de- 
House of Parliament to make certain in- | cisions; but reserving for the Report to be 
quiries upon the subject of railways. Among] submitted to Parliament, a detailed ac- 
the many other important points involved | count of the reasons which had led them to 
in the question, the Committee took into! the conclusions at which they had arrived. 
their consideration the practice of Parlia-} Such was a brief narrative of the cireum- 
ment in respect to railway legislation, Hej stances which had led to the institution of 
need not recite the various arguments! this Bourd, and «an outline of the course 
which they advanced in the course of the} which that Board had pursued. It was 
discussion which followed; but he would} necessary for ‘him to trouble their Lord- 
content himself with stating, that after a ships with these details, in order to in- 
very full review of the difficulues of the | troduce the points at which he wished to 
subject, and a patient canvassing of the} arrive. From what had passed out of 
inconveniences and deficiencies in the then | doors, and also from what had occurred in 
existing system of Railway legislation in | another place since the Session had com- 
the House of Commons, and the Commit- | menced, it was quite evident that a great 
tees connected with that House, they had| degree of misapprehension prevailed as to 
arrived at the conclusion that it was de- | what was the real jurisdiction of the Rail- 
sirable that to some Board in connexion with | way Board, aud as to what was intended 
the Executive Government, there should} py Parliament and by Government—as well 
be committed the task of instituting a pre- | as to what was conceived by the Board 
liminary inquiry into the merits of all rail- | j¢self—to be the real authority with 
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which it was invested. He knew that it 
had been urged in another place, that to 
constitute a Board of this description, in 
connexion with the Executive Govern- 
ment, consisting of five gentlemen in the 
employment of Government, from whom 
there should issue Reports conclusive and 
absolute as to the merit and fate of the 
several railway projects—that to intrust to 
such a body the power of deciding whether 
a railway scheme should go on or not—to 
entrust to such a tribunal the power of 
directing or distributing enormous amounts 
of money, exceeding indeed the value of 
all the property contended for before, and 
disposed of by all the Judges in West- 
minster Hall—to give to such a Board 
such an authority, would be objectionable 
and dangerous in the very last degree. 
Then, again, it was maintained, that if the 
Reports of that Board, connected as it was 
with Government, were to be adopted by 
Government as measures of Government 
—if the Cabinet were to lend to them the 
whole weight of their Parliamentary in- 
fluence, thus attempting to convert their 
Reports into judicial decrees—that the 
practical effect would be to substitute mere 
Reports of a Buard for positive enactments 
of the Legislature itself. And if the facts 
had been so—if it had ever been in the 
contemplation of Parliament, or dreamt of 
by Government, or imagined by the Board 
itself, that any such authority had been, or 
would be given to it—then, indeed, every 
objection which he had just recited would 
be reasonable and just, and no one would 
have urged them more cordially than 
himself. But, in point of fact, nothing 
could have been further from entering into 
even the imagination of Government, than 
that their authority should be decisive, and 
their conclusions absolute. He was at a 
loss to conceive how any person who had 
even read the circumstances of the constitu- 
tion of the Board—how any person who 
had ever given any attention to public 
proceedings, could have taken up such an 
impression as that of the decisions of the 
Railway Board being absolute. Had it 
been raised out of doors merely, he should 
not have deemed himself called upon to 
notice it; but the question had been raised 
in the other House of Parliament, and its 
discussion there had produced from the 
tight hon. Baronet at the head of the Go- 
vernment a strong disclaimer of the cor- 
rectness of the views then expressed, as to 
the duties and authorities of the Railroad 
Board. But it was still impossible for him 
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| to tell whether such an impression might 
not prevail among their Lordships, and if 
it did prevail, then it was clear that all 
Reports issuing from the Board must be 
received with a jealousy and _ suspicion 
|which would not exist if the real cha- 
'racter of that Board was understood. He 
‘had considered it his duty to state, in 
‘his place in Parliament, the views en- 
'tertained by that department of the Go- 
vernment Over which he presided, with 
respect to the proceedings of the Rail- 
way Committee of the Board of Trade. 
The Report of the Committee of the House 
of Commons, after the recital of the reasons 
in favour of the appointment of such a 
Board, went on to state, in the most dis- 
tinct manner, that its Reports were, on no 
account, to be considered as anything but 
aids to Parliament for investigation, and 
ifor the purpose of expressing an opi- 
}mion whether there were public reasons 
| against the propriety of forming such and 
such a railway, and which of any two 
competing lines appeared to be the best 
suited for public use and convenience. In 
the Standing Orders, it was stated that the 
Committee to which railway schemes were 
to be referred should state what portions 
they had adopted, and what portions they 
had rejected of the Reports of the Railway 
Board—an instruction of course carrying 
with it the inference that it was in the 
power of those Committees to reject the 
whole or any part of their Reports. And 
when he moved for such alterations in their 
Lordships’ Standing Orders as were neces- 
sary for the establishment of the Board, 
he had expressly stated that the Reports 
were to be held as nothing more than evi- 
dence, and to be dealt with by the Com- 
mittees as in their wisdom they might think 
fit. Now, as to the proceedings of the 
Board, he thought that those parties who 
had been in communication with it would 
remember that when on various occasions 
it was stated by deputations which had 
attended it, that their Reports would be 
most influential, and that whatever the 
decision of the Board of Trade might 
be, they would implicitly bow to it — 
he himself had distinctly intimated that 
they assumed no such authority—that it 
was for Parliament to say what weight 
was to be given to their decisions—and 
that whether they, the Company from 
which the deputation attended, did or did 
not go to Parliament, it would make no 
difference in the proceedings of the Board ; 





that if they did go it would not make 
N 
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them more rigid, or if they did not it 
would not make them less rigid, in their 
examination of the claims laid before them. 
In any case, the representations of a pro- 
jected company would meet with their 
best attention. But there was another con- 
sideration which ought not, in forming an 
estimate of the character of the Railway 
Board, to be overlooked. It was the in- 
struction addressed to it by the House of 
Commons, that on no account should it 
enter into the consideration of private in- 
terests—but that all such matters were to be 
reserved for the exclusive consideration of 
Parliament. Now, how could Reports be 
imagined to be cunclusive and final, in 
schemes like these, when all matters of 
private property were excluded from its de- 
liberations? He had only to repeat, most 
distinctly, that it was never intended by 
Parliament that the Reports of the Board 
should be of a conclusive character, but 
that they should merely be regarded as evi- 
dence, to be used in aid of Parliament, and 
as recommendations to be dealt with by 
Parliament as in its wisdom it might think 
just and proper. He would now beg their 
Lordships’ permission to advert to one or 
two other objections which had been raised, 
as to the course of procedure adopted by 
the Board. It had been objected that the 
tribunal had a secret character—that their 
proceedings were involved in mystery— 
that their deliberations were conducted 
with closed doors — and, in fact, that 
their whole plan of proceeding was re- 
pugnant to the ordinary regulations and 
spirit of our tribunals. Now, the mean- 
ing of all this simply was, that the Board 
had not been constituted as an open 
court—that it had not been invested with 
the power of summoning witnesses, of hear- 
ing parties, and going into minute investi- 
gation. In answer toall this, he would 
maintain that if the Board had been armed 
with such powers, or if it had arrogated 
such powers to itself, it would have been 
a grievance to the public, instead of being 
the possible means of affording useful assist- 
ance to the deliberations of Parliament, and 
would justly have been open to suspicion, 
and liable to jealousy. If they had pro- 
ceeded to the examination of witnesses, if 
they had called parties from a distance, if 
they had proceeded to cross-examine them, 
the effect would only have been the produc- 
tion of a vast expense, to be defrayed by the 
parties interested, in addition to the heavy 
expenditure already requisite to conduct a 
Railway Bill. Again, if they had assumed 
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the form of a public tribunal—if they had 
proceeded as a Committee of Parliament, 
there might have been just cause for suspect. 
ing that their intentions were to usurp the 
functions of Parliament ; and people would 
be apt to give their decisions as much 
weight as those given to the judgments of 
a Parliamentary Committee, and conceive 
the case already settled, ere Parliament had 
once interfered. But then it was said, 
that if they had not done so, at least they 
might have confronted the parties, and 
heard the case discussed. Now, their 
Lordships could not but be aware of the 
state of feeling existing between contending 
companies, and he could not think that to 
bringtwosuch partiestogether before any au- 
thority, would much tend to elicit the truth. 
They all read the newspapers, and he would, 
therefore, just ask their Lordships to con- 
ceive a case in which the provisional com- 
mittee of the London and York Line, and 
the directors of the Midland Counties Rail- 
way, should be confronted and called upon 
to discuss before the Railway Board the 
merits of their respective schemes. Could 
any body believe that such a meeting would 
be calculated to promote the calm considera- 
tion of the subject, or perseveringly to elicit 
facts ; or that it would have led to anything 
like a careful and just apprehension of the 
real merits of the respective schemes? He 
apprehended that such a course, if once 
adopted, would never be tried a second 
time. But then, again, it was said, if this 
was not done, at least we should have heard 
all parties who desired to be heard, one 
against the other; and it had been urged 
out of doors, and not only there, but in 
another place, that they never attempted 
anything of the kind, and indeed that he 
himself had admitted that it was physically 
impossible for them to hear all the argu- 
ments and objections of contending schemes. 
Such language had been ascribed to him; 
and it was said, improving on the first 
version, that the Vice-President of the 
Board of Trade had admitted that it was 
physically impossible to enter on anything 
like a satisfactory inquiry. Now, with 
respect to this second edition of the state- 
ment in question, he had merely to 
reply that he had never said any such 
thing—that he had never made any such 
admission as that it was impossible for 
the Board to institute anything like a 
satisfactory inquiry. As to the former 
statement, even that did not quite correctly 
convey what had fallen from him. He 
begged not to be understood as wishing to 
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lead their ay to suppose that there 
had been anything like intentional misrepre- 
sentation. He did not think that there had ; 
but the version of the statement did not 
convey correctly what he said, and which, as 
it bore very closely upon the whole of the 
objections raised against the Board, he 
would now repeat. It was stated, then, 
that in reply to a gentleman who attended 
with a deputation from a railway scheme, 
on that gentleman expressing the disap- 
pointment of himself and his friends that 
they had not been summoned to state their 
objections to another scheme, and that he 
had understood that the fullest opportunity 
would be given for it, he had stated that 
such was not the course proposed to be taken 
by the Board—that from the mass of busi- 
ness before them it was physically impossi- 
ble for them to attempt any such thing; 
and the inference drawn from this was, 
that he had admitted that it was impossible 
for them to hear the objections to any 
given scheme. Now no such statement 
was in reality mude. What he said was 
this. On the gentleman in question 
stating that they had been disappointed— 
that they had understood that every op- 
portunity would be given for competing 
parties to enter into the case of their 
opponents, and that personal interviews 
would be given for that purpose, he (Lord 
Dalhousie) replied that it was physically 
impossible for them, with the enormous 
amount of business before them, to re- 
ceive all deputations—that was, to grant 
them personal interviews—as often as they 
chose to apply for them—that they had 
commenced operations by receiving parties 
to state their case, but, finding that they 
applied for interviews two or three times, 
and then only to say again what they had 
said before, or to urge anew objections 
already stated, the Board had on that 
account been obliged to decline repeated 
interviews, and to ask the parties apply- 
ing for them to state what they wished 
to say in writing; but at the same time 
they had been told that if on any occa- 
sion they had really any fresh objections 
to urge, the board would still be ready to 
receive their visits. He had said all this 
to the gentleman in question, and he 
added that his own presence as an ob- 
jector was the best possible proof of the 
readiness of the Board to receive them. 
Now, the difference between the two 
statements was this, that whereas it had 
been said that they had acknowledged they 
could not receive parties to make ob- 
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jections, what he really stated was that 
they were willing to receive them to make 
objections, but not as often as they pleased 
to apply. Let their Lordships for an in- 
stant conceive the practical working of 
such a plan of operations as the reverse of 
this. Let them take the case which he 
had already alluded to. They were aware 
that to supply with railway accommoda- 
tion the district between London and York 
there were three schemes in the field— 
the London and York, the Direct Northern, 
and the Cambridge and Lincoln railways. 
Had a second interview been granted to 
the Direct Northern, then the London and 
York and the Cambridge and Lincoln would 
have applied; then the Direct Northern 
would have applied again, followed by the 
other two, for interviews to be granted 
again and again. Such a case as he was 
stating was not an ideal one. It was a 
representation of many applications ad- 
dressed to them. The party who came 
first came again, saying—‘ You have re. 
ceived such and such a party, we desire to 
have an opportunity of repeating our state- 
ment.” Then the other party in turn 
would exclaim—‘“ As a second interview 
was granted to them, we should have one 
too:” and so on ad infinitum. Such would 
have been the case with respect to the four 
Goole lines; such would have been the 
case with the Syston and Peterborough, 
and the Swinton and Lincoln schemes, and 
all the others, each one of which would 
have thought itself entitled to come and 
come again—until, if they had ten depart- 
ments of the Board of Trade, and ten times 
the length of time which they had, the bu- 
siness could not have been gone through. 
They must draw the line somewhere, and 
they drew it here. They received parties 
to make statements, and then parties ap- 
plied to state objections. Interviews were 
granted to such, and objections received 
from competing schemes; but, on these 
parties applying for second interviews, they 
were told that unless they had anything 
new to communicate, the request must be 
refused. At the same time, if parties 
had new objections to make, or urgently 


‘pressed for a second interview, they were 


received. Such had been their rule—a rule 
which they had acted on throughout. It 
was quite possible to transact business by 
written documents, and it was by these 
that much business had actually been trans- 
acted. Their Lordships would judge that 
there had been no lack of information 





supplied to the Railway Board, when 
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he told them that, for some time past, 
they had been receiving at the rate of 
nine thousand papers a year on railway 
schemes. Of documentary evidence they 
had, therefore, abundance. He now came 
to another class of objections, in regard to 
which he was desirous of addressing a few 
words to their Lordships. It had been 
asserted in various quarters that the Board 
did not possess the confidence of the pub- 
lic, and that neither was it entitled to that 
confidence. And it had been asked by way 
of question, to which it was supposed that 
no sufficient answer had yet been given, 
whether certain members of the Board had 
not a direct personal and pecuniary interest 
in railroad property, which had occasioned 
the display of a spirit of favouritism to- 
wards certain railway companies, to the 
prejudice of others; and it had been said, 
that either gross mismanagement had pre- 
vailed, by which information had been ob- 
tained previous to the publication of the 
decision of the Board upon any given scheme 
which had enabled parties to go to the 
Stock Exchange, and operate there in a 
manner highly beneficial to themselves, but 
unfairly and injuriously as regarded the 
public generally. Now, had that state- 
ment been confined to mere vague rumour, 


or to the public journals, he should not | 


have considered it his duty to refer to it 
in that House. No man was more ready 
than he was to admit that the public jour- 
nals had a perfect right to scrutinize and 
comment upon the conduct of public men ; 
and although they might in some instances 
exceed their privilege in this respect—that 
that right of scrutiny was in general a use- 
ful check against abuse he was not pre- 
pared to deny. But the statements that 
had gone forth as to the conduct of the 
Board in question and its members, affecting 
their efficiency as a Board, and their cha- 
racters, had not been confined to mere 
vague rumour, or to the columns of the 
public journals, but had been sounded 
aloud in the ear of Parliament. The at- 
tack had been directed more especially 
against one gentleman connected with the 
Board. Their Lordships would believe that 
had the attacks been levelled only at hi 

(Lord Dalhousie) personally, they would 
have been utterly disregarded until they 
were made where he could at once meet 
them, viz., in his place in Parliament. But 
the case was different where the attacks 
were made on one who had not the advan- 
tage of a seat in Parliament, where he 
might meet the charges made against him. 
He was sure their Lordships would not 
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think he occupied their time improperly 
while he endeavoured to vindicate the re. 
putation of an able and honest public ser. 
vant, and that they would require from 
him no apology for detaining them upon 
such a subject, when they remembered 
that he was defending one who had no op. 
portunity of defending himself. Now, it 
was asked—not directly stated—is it not 
the case that members of the Board have 
a personal and pecuniary interest in rail- 
way shares? To that question he was in 
a condition to give an answer —an answer 
most direct and conclusive. With regard to 
himself, he did not possess, nor had he ever 
possessed, any share or shares in any rail- 
way scheme; and, with respect to his 
colleagues, Mr. Porter, General Pasley, and 
Mr. Laing, they did not possess, nor had 
they ever possessed, any railway shares 
whatsoever. Then as to Captain O’Brien, 
it was true that he had possessed railway 
shares, but did not possess any now, having 
ceased to possess them as soon after his ap- 
pointment as a member of the Board as he 
could divest himself of them. He (Lord 
Dalhousie) happened to have been present 
when his right hon. Friend the late Pre- 
sident of the Board of Trade offered Mr. 
O’Brien the appointment, and upon that 
occasion, he (Captain O’Brien) voluntarily 
| stated that he did then possess railway 
| shares; and he also voluntarily stated that 
| he would part with them at the earliest op- 
| portunity. The interview of which he spoke 
took place on the 26th of July ; on the 
| 6th of August he was appointed to the 
| Board, and on the 2nd of September he had 
irrevocably parted with every and all his 
interest, whether immediate or contingent, 
in any railway shares whatever. This was 
on the 2nd of September. The Board did 
not attempt to go into the consideration of 
these railway schemes until the second 
week in December; so that Mr. O’Brien 
did not possess a single railway share 
for three months previous to the meeting 
of the Bvard for proceeding with the in- 
vestigation of any railway scheme. That, 
he conceived, would be taken as a suffi- 
cient answer, by those who were not dis- 
posed to reject any answer whatsoever, 
to the allegations which had been made 
with regard to the position of the Mem- 
bers of the Board. Then it was said a 
spirit of favouritism had been shown by 
this Board to certain railway companies. 
That allegation, had it remained a general 
one, he need scarcely have noticed, because 
when a Board was appvinted to decide be- 
tween competing schemes, however correct 
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their decision might be, it was by no means 
unlikely that that decision should be com- 
plained against as unfair by the party to 
whose interests it was adverse. Indeed to 
show thishe would mention an instance. The 
first decision given by the Board was upon 
two competing schemes—the one proposed 
by the Great Western Company, and the 
other by the South-Western ; and having 
pronounced in favour of the former, some 
gentleman in the country sent him (Lord 
Dalhousie) a newspaper, having a para- 
graph, marked with a large black cross to 
draw his attention to it, stating that the 
Board were the mere servants of the Great 
Western Company, and suggesting that 
one of the badges worn by the porters of 
the Company should be sent to each Mem- 
ber. He could only say that in his own 
case the decoration with which the writer 
proposed to honour him, had not yet arrived. 
He repeated, that had these accusations been 
confined to generalities, he should have 
treated them with that indifference with 
which they would be met by any man of 
common sense; but their Lordships would 
remember that in one instance a special case 
had been adverted to—he referred to that 
one, the Report on which he was about to 
lay on the table. Jt had been stated that the 
Board had decided in favour of the scheme 
of the South-Eastern Company—that Mr. 
W. O’Brien was the manager of that com- 
pany—that his brother, Captain O’Brien, 
was a Member of the Board—and, ergo, 
that the Board had decided in favour of 
the South-Eastern scheme, simply because 
Mr. O’Brien, the manager of the company, 
was the brother of one of the Members of 
the Board. He did not see the necessary con- 
clusion which was thus sought to be drawn; 
but there could be no doubt that it was 
meant to infer that Captain O Brien, as a 
Member of the Railway Board, had been in- 
fluenced by improper feelings of partiality in 
favour of the South-Eastern Company, and 
that those feelings had operated in the deci- 
sion of the Board. This statement had not 
been put forward merely in newspapers, but 
had been stated publicly in Parliament, and 
therefore it was that he felt it to be his 
duty, looking at the position he held as 
Chairman of that Board, not to allow the 
character of any one of his colleagues to 
be impugned, and that colleague treated as 
a knave, while he was in a condition to 
meet that accusation with a broad alle- 
gation of denial, and show clearly that 
there could be no foundation whatever 
for the statements which had been put 
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forth to his prejudice. He believed Cap- 
tain O’Brien to be a man of as pure integ- 
rity as any Peer in that House, and as 
utterly incapable of swerving from the 
strict line of his duty as any man who sat 
amongst their Lordships. Captain O’Brien 
had purposely abstained—so far as his duty 
would permit him to abstain—from taking 
any part in the decision upon the South- 
Eastern scheme, beyond that personal at« 
tendance at the Board which his duty re- 
quired of him. And if their Lordships would 
but consider the probabilities of the case, they 
would at once see how absurd the statement 
was. Granting, for the sake of argument, 
that Mr. O'Brien had an interest in the 
South-Eastern Railway scheme, and wished 
to engage his brother’s influence as a Mem- 
ber of the Board to obtain a favourable 
decision, did their Lordships suppose for 
one moment that the other Members of the 
Board, placed as they were directly in the 
focus of public observation, would have 
taken upon themselves to become parties to 
that object, merely because the brother of 
one of their colleagues was the manager of 
the company? And if they even conceded 
this, where could he (Lord Dalhousie) be 
supposed to be, to permit such a proceed- 
ing? Was it to be supposed that he, sit- 
ting in the chair of that Board, and re- 
sponsible to Parliament directly for its 
acts—being liable to be called upon at any 
moment to justify and defend all the trans- 
actions of the Board—did any sane man 
suppose that he, setting apart the consider- 
ations and feelings by which as an honest 
man and a gentleman he must be influ- 
enced—did any man suppose that, looking 
at mere prudential considerations, he could 
have been such a fool as to have allowed 
the Board to take a course so open to attack, 
and so liable to observation as that which 
it had been stated they had adopted? The 
idea was preposterous. What were the 

circumstances of the case, the decision upon 

which had been impugned? The South- 

Eastern Company had proposed a most 

comprehensive scheme. Another scheme 

had been proposed by other companies; 

on the relative merits of these two schemes 

he did not then think it necessary to enter, 

as they were before their Lordships, and 

open for inspection and observation ; but 

the duty of the Board was to decide 

upon their respective merits. The South- 

Eastern Company, adopting the views of 
the House of Commons of last year, and 

acting upon their suggestions addressed 

a letter to the Board of Trade, offering 
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to supply additional advantages if their 
plan should be sanctioned ; to reduce the 
rate of fares throughout the old as well 
as the new line, calculating the distance 
between London and Dover, not on the 
eighty-eight miles, the extent of their line, 
but at seventy-four miles, which was the 
shortest practicable route ;] they also under- 
took to make a reduction in the second-class 
fares, and at the same time to increase the 
accommodation for second-class passengers ; 
to give greater facilities for third-class 
travelling, and to provide carriages for 
third-class passengers, protected from the 
weather; that they would lay down an 
electric telegraph along the whole of the 
line, and go to Parliament for a Bill to 
enable them to construct a central terminus 
at Hungerford-bridge, on the Surrey side of 
the river, which they were willing should 
form part of a general terminus for all rail- 
ways on that side of the Thames; and, 
further, to provide the link which would be 
wanting, and which was not likely to be 
undertaken by any other company as a 
commercial speculation, to complete a con- 
tinued coast line, which would afford to 
the Government that which was most desir- 
able for the protection of the coast and 
an uninterrupted line of railway from the 
Metropolis to within a few miles of the 
Land’s-end ; and they also undertook to 
place the whole of the old and new lines 
under the condition of purchase, according 
to the Act of last year. And the Board 
having decided in favour of a scheme offer- 
ing so many and such important public ad- 
vantages, there were persons who could not 
account for the decision of the Board 
otherwise than by suggesting that one of the 
Members of the Board had a brother who 
was the manager of the company. The 
charge was so ridiculous and contemptible, 
that he should not have alluded to it, but 
that it might, if not met at once, be sent 
forth to the public in various shapes, and 
adopted by them ; therefore it was that he 
felt it due to his colleague, whose charac- 
ter had been aspersed, to make this state- 
ment to their Lordships, and to show that 
there was no ground whatever for the 
charge which had been made. There was 
one other point only with which he should 
trouble their Lordships—that was as to 
the question whether the proceedings 
of the Board, in reference to their decision 
en any particular railway scheme, had be- 


come known to any party not connected | 
first object was to classify the several 
‘schemes, as to their local situation, and 


with the Board, us stated, either through 
carelessness on the part of the Board. or by 
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means of a deliberate communication made 
by any one of its members previous to the 
publication of the decision in the Gazette, 
the effect of which previous information 
had been, that parties by whom it was 
obtained had made an improper use of it, 
turning it to their own account. With 
regard to that point, so far as the general 
allegation went, it could only be met by a 
general denial. With regard to himself, 
he need not, he was sure, say, that on no 
oceasion, either by implication, word, or 
gesture, had he given the slightest infor. 
mation of anything that was going on be- 
fore the Board to any human being; and 
no human being had received from him the 
least knowledge or intimation of what was 
his opinion upon any scheme before the 
Board not yet decided. And although he 
was perfectly convinced that he might have 
made the same statement on the part of 
every one of his colleagues, without re- 
ferring to them upon the subject, he had 
thought it right to call the Board together 
to lay the matter before them; and he 
was authorised to say, that each of them 
asserted, upon his honour, and was wil- 
ling to repeat that assertion in any more 
solemn form of adjuration, if any more 
solemn be devised, that never, directly 
or indirectly, had he given information or 
hint of any kind of what was the intention 
of the Board in respect to any one scheme 
that had been submitted to them previous 
to the publication of their decision upon it 
in the Gazette. He would now pass from 
this part of the subject, and call attention 
to the question whether or not it was pos- 
sible for the intentions of the Board to have 
oozed out, in some way or another, before 
it was generally known what their decision 
would be. Very early in the commence- 
ment of the proceedings of the Board, the 
obligation of secrecy was known to be of 
the utmost importance. The spirit of spe- 
culation that had existed for the last six 
months in the public mind, in connexion 
with railway schemes, was apparent; and 
though it was impossible for the Govern- 
ment or the Board to control it, they were 
bound in duty to adopt such precautions, 
so far as they could do so, as should pre« 
vent its being unfairly conducted. As he 
had stated, the Board was not in a condi- 
tion to enter regularly into the consider- 
ationof any of the schemes referred to them 
until early in the month of December. As 
soon as they were ready to proceed, their 
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the manner in which they bore one on the 
other. Then they had to consider what 
course should be adopted in regard to 
making their decisions known. Two courses 
were open to them—the one was to reserve 
altogether any statement of their decisions 
until they were ready to submit them to 
Parliament, and then to publish them with 
the reasons at the same time; and the 
other, to publish the decisions, from time 
to time, in the Gazetle, as they were made. 
Against the latter course there were many 
objections sufficiently strong ; but then it 
was clear the detailed Report could not 
be published until Parliament met; and 
if the Board had reserved all declaration of 
their decisions till Parliament met, the 
chances of previous revelation of their in- 
tentions would have been greatly in- 
creased. It was quite clear the decisions 
upon all the railway schemes could not 
be come to at the same time. Some 
must be decided upon sooner than others : 
and when the opinion of the Board 
upon any particular line became for a long 
time familiar to its members, the risk was 
far greater that some intimation of their 
opinion might accidentally drop out in their 
communications with the agents of other 
schemes, and that the information so ob- 
tained, might be improperly used. The 
risk arising from such a mode of proceed- 
ing, therefore, would have been far greater 
than that attending the course the Board 
had adopted, viz., to take every scheme 
into consideration in its order, investigate 
its merits, and decide upon it at once and 
immediately, and publish that decision in 
the Gazette; therefore it was that the 
Board conceived that as the several schemes 
were taken up and decided upon, they 
should be made public ; taking every care 
that the decision should be made known 
to the public and the agents of the parties 
interested at the same time, but that in no 
case should it be communicated to the 
latter, until after the closing of the Stock 
Exchange on that day on which the an- 
nouncement should appear in the Gazette, 
so that no undue advantage should be 
given. The course of proceeding was 
this: —When a scheme was taken up, the 
papers in reference to it were referred to 
the different officers of the Department, 
for inquiry as to the public advantages of 
the line, its local position, its probable 
traffic, its engineering difficulties, and ge- 
neral character; and upon those papers 
being returned to him (Lord Dalhousie), 
with the reports of the various officers to 
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the questions submitted, he considered 
them, and having done so made a memo- 
randum upon the papers of his opinion 
upon the scheme in general. This, toge- 
ther with all the information obtained, 
was circulated amongst the several Mem- 
bers of the Board, each making his own 
observations upon the scheme, until it 
had gone the round of the whole of the 
members, when a meeting of the Board 
was called. Of course, if during the 
circulation of those papers, any person 
other than the Members of the Board had 
access to them, it would be possible for 
the intention of the Board to be made 
known ; but to prevent this, every precau- 
tion possible was adopted in the circula- 
tion of the papers. He (Lord Dalhousie) 
having examined them and made his me- 
moranda upon them, placed them in a box 
with a private lock, to which there was 
but one key (except the master key, which 
he always carried round his neck); that 
box he himself placed (together with the 
key) in the hands of another Member of 
the Board, who, having examined and 
made his remarks upon its contents, re- 
placed them, and handed the box and key 
to another member, and so on throughout 
the whole of the members, until it came to 
the last, who, when he had done with it, 
gave it back into his (Lord Dalhousie’s) 
own hands. Throughout the whole of the 
proceeding. it was never out of the imme- 
diate personal custody of the Members of 
the Board, and it was physically impossible 
that any access could be had to the docu- 
ments during their progress in this way 
from one member to the other. Then as 
to the mode in which the decisions of the 
Board were published. The Board as« 
sembled to decide on the day on which the 
decision was to be announced. The mi- 
nutes were prepared, not in the usual way 
by clerks and other subordinate officers, 
but by a Member of the Board itself; 
and the notices for the Gazette were also 
prepared by him with his own hand— 
no other person—no clerk—not even his 
(Lord Dalhousie’s) private secretary was 
informed, or could be aware, of the deci- 
sion of the Board in any case until it was 
published in the Gazette. It might be 
supposed that when the notice was placed 
in the hands of the editor of the Gazette the 
Board would consider that their responsi- 
bility ceased. But it was not so. Even 
then they took every care that the inten. 
tions of the Board should not be made 





known beforehand to any person, so as to 
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form the basis of speculations. They took 
care that the notice should not be placed 
in the hands of the editor on the day of 
publication, until it was so near to four 
o’clock that if he were disposed to commu- 
nicate the information, and started at once 
for the Stock Exchange, he could not pos- 
sibly by any conveyance reach it before it 
would be closed for the day. He sub- 
mitted to their Lordships that if human 
precautions could do anything, those which 
the Board had adopted, and which he had 
detailed to their Lordships, were sufli- 
cient to ensure the necessary secrecy. 
But then it was said, “‘ Large speculations 
have been recently made in railway shares, 
and it is singular that since the appoint- 
ment of the Board large purchases have 
been made at various times on the specu- 
lation of a speedy rise, which rise, on the 
appearance of the Report, has taken place.” 
But it by no means followed that that spe- 
culation was the consequence of previous 
intimation made to the parties by any per- 
son connected with the Railway Board, as 
to what might be their probable decision 
on any particular line. It was competent 
for any man of ordinary shrewdness, and 
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cuments which must decide that question. If 
it should appear from them that the Board 
had been guided by sound principles, and 
that the facts upon which their decisions 
were grounded were correctly stated, and 
that they had decided on reporting in fa- 
vour of those schemes that offered the 
greatest amount of public advantage, then 
let those Reports receive the consider- 
ation to which they were entitled at the 
hands of the Committees on the Bills; 
but if, on the other hand, it should be 
found that they had been influenced by 
narrow and feeble views—if their reason. 
ings were unsound and unsatisfactory, it 
would be for Parliament to treat those 
Reports, as he should do in such a case, as 
a mass of worthless waste paper. All he 
should venture to say in regard to the 
Members of the Board was, that having 
had imposed upon them a !task of great 
labour and oppressive responsibility, they 
had endeavoured to discharge it with dili- 
gence and honesty, without favour and 
without fear. Throughout the whole of 
their proceedings they had steadily and 
uninterruptedly kept in view one princi- 
ple, viz.—regard being had to local and 


acquainted with such matters, who read the | national interests—to report in favour of 
Report of the House of Commons made | that railway, or combination of railways, 
last Session, and examined the first two | which appeared to them calculated to give 
or three Reports of the Board, to form | to the community the greatest attainable 
a tolerably correct judgment of which was | amount of public advantage. 


the most likely to meet with the favour- | 


able consideration of the Board and Parlia- 
ment,—he would be able to co this from 
observing what were the principles. on 
which they had decided in those cases. 
No doubt this was possible; many news- 
papers and other publications had put 
forth speculations and prophecies as to 
what would be the decision of the Board 
upon particular lines, almost before they 
were submitted to it; which speculations 
and prophecies had turned out to be cor- 
rect. But that resulted from the tenor of 
the decisions generally, and the principles 
vpon which they were based being gene- 
rally perceived, and not from any informa- 
tion furnished to them to which the public 
generally had not access. He believed he 
had now xdverted to all the points upon 
which it was necessary that he should 
trouble their Lordships. As to the effici- 
ency of the Board, or the competency of 
its Members to discharge their duty, it 
was not for him to say a word. The 
Report le should now have the honour to 
lay en th: ir Lordships’ Table, and the other 
Reports that would follow, were the do- 





The noble Lord having laid the Report 
on the Table, 

Lord Brougham said, he considered this 
one of the most important subjects that 
had of late years occupied the attention of 
Parliament, connected as it was with that 
class of Parliamentary subjects on which, 
for the public good, it became necessary 
and expedient from time to time for 
the Legislature to adopt measures, and to 
adopt a course that unavoidably led to an 
interference with private interests. Before 
he sat down, he should turther illustrate 
the bearing of that remark on the present 
subject as connected with the Board of 
Trade and its system; but he must beg 
leave, in the outset of the few remarks he 
should make, and which were extracted 
from bim by an anxious and deep consider- 
ation of the very great interests involved 
in the question—he must beg leave at 


| once pot only to acquit his noble Friend 


(Lord Dalhousie) who had made so can- 
did, so Juminous, and so able a statement 
of his case, but also to acquit his col- 
leagues of all blame whatever. Indeed, he 
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had never so much as heard until that 
night—when he heard his noble Friend 
defend them from it—that any charge had 
been made against them. He (Lord 
Brougham) had no connexion with any 
railway company—God forbid—he had no 
stock—his noble Friend had thought it 
fit to exculpate himself from any suspicion 
of being influenced by sinister motives ; 
he (Lord Brougham) might do the same, 
and assure their Lordships that he had 
never possessed one farthing’s worth of 
stock—except, indeed, as he might hold it 
asa trustee or executor—and, therefore, 
he was as entirely disinterested on this 
question as it was possible for any one in 
or out of that House to be. But now he 
came to express his surprise that his noble 
Friend should have gone further, and 
having disclaimed sinister motives, that he 
should think he had vindicated the Board 
from all possibility of pronouncing effec- 
tive decisions upon the questions submitted 
to them, and from all shadow of suspicion 
of influencing decisions elsewhere. Said 
his noble Friend, ‘‘ How was it possible 
that their decisions could be effective, or 
have any weight? For they did not de- 
cide—they did not act judicially, but, as 
it were, ancillary to Parliament—to exa- 
mine the case, to speak their minds upon 
it, and report upon it to Parliament. 
They had no desire to prefer one railway 
to another, or cry down one scheme and 
cry up another. They were not Parlia- 
ment or a Court of Law. All they did 
was to examine, decide and report; and 
having done so, they left the parties to 
goto Parliament, and Parliament would 
no doubt vote upon the scheme, as Par- 
liament should be advised.” Then he would 
suppose himself for a moment a party in 
some one railway. He went to Parliament 
as a director of that railway, and the very 
first thing he heard was the question, 
“ What is the use of throwing away your 
money and your time, and making your- 
self anxious about nothing? Do not you 
know that you are reported against—that 
the Board have decided against you? The 
Board have examined into the whole case— 
the parties to the competing lines behind 
their back, and you behind your back —in 
secret. It is not known upon what data they 
have pronounced their judgment, but that 
judgment isembodied ina Report, and meets 
you on the Table of either House of Par- 
liament.” Let him ask what chance had 
he under such circumstances to pass his 
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Bill; could he get rid of the Report, and 
convert it to mere waste paper? Could 
any man suppose that the Report being 
before Parliament, that Parliament would 
so treat it? He would venture to say 
that the probability, nay the absolute cer- 
tainty, in all human understanding and in 
all common calculation of accidents, was, 
that that Report would be followed to the 
letter by both Houses of Parliament. 
Why, the Government were pledged by 
one of its Members beforehand ; the opi- 
nion of the Government was already taken 
upon the question. [Lord Dalhousie; 
“The opinion of the Government is a 
different thing.”] No doubt the opinion 
of the Government was different — the 
opinion of the Board was not the opinion 
of the Cabinet, but it was that of a part 
of the Cabinet. His right hon. Friend 
who had lately resigned was a Member of 
the Cabinet, and, therefore, before the 
right hon. Gentleman’s inexplicable resig- 
nation—which it was very difficult to un- 
derstand before it was explained, but 
after the explanation became involved in 
total darkness—he being at the head of 
the Board, as well as a Member of the 
Cabinet, the Government were pledged 
to the course reported for by the Board, 
[Lord Dalhousze: ‘* No, no.”] He knew 
that formally it was not so; but we were 
not living in Utopia, where Parliament was 
independent of the Government, and Go. 
vernment of the Parliament—when the 
strictest line was drawn between the Exe- 
cutive on the one hand, and the Legisla- 
ture on the other, and when the Execu- 
tive might pronounce an opinion to both 
Houses, which should bind nobody in 
either House. That was not the sort of 
world in which their Lordships lived, 
They knew well that when the Govern- 
ment had made up its mind upon any 
question, if it continued a Government, a 
majority in Parliament must go with it. 
But no, these were not decisions of the 
Government, they were told, but they 
were the decisions, the published opinions 
of an important Member of the Govern- 
ment, a colleague of the Government, if 
not io the Cabinet; and he should like to 
have a Return, for which he would move 
at the end of the Session, showing how 
many of the Reports of this Board of five 
Members acting under the President of 
the Board of Trade—a colleague of Mi- 
nisters, though not in the Cabinet—how 
many of those Reports had been reversed 
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by Parliament. He would venture to| the day were put into requisition in order 
predict, arguing on his own experience | to obtain an unimitable key to an unopen- 
in similar matters, that it would be! able box. Then the Report was taken by 
found as certain at the end of the Ses-) a special messenger—the ordinary mes- 
sion as though they had now all the  senger, of course, could not be trusted— 


Railway Acts of Parliament before them 
that should be passed, that, speaking 
generally, perhaps in nine cases out of 


ten, perhaps in ninetyenine cases out of 
100—or, pethaps—and this he thought | 
the most likely—in 100 cases out of every | 
100, there would be a trict and literal co- | 


incidence between the decisions of the 
Board reported to Parliament, and the 
decisions of Parliament reported to the 
country. He had as confident and as de- 


cided a guess what the decision of Parlia- , 


ment would be in these cases, as he had 
when he predicted to their Lordships, some 


and taken just a quarter before the parti. 
cular hour when the Stock Exchange 
closed, that it might arrive at the Gazette 
office too late to reach the Stock Exchange 
that night—and the Gazette man was the 
only man confided in—as the editor of the 
Gazette was the only person who was en- 
trusted with the Report for this quarter of 
| an hour, and the only human being who 
‘could dream of what the decisions of the 
Board would be. But why all this multi- 
plying of precautions to prevent the most 
faint whisper getting out before the deci- 
sions of the Board were made public, if the 





years ago, what would be the decision of , decision of the Board was to have no effect 
any Election Committee, the members of | upon the final result, but were merely to 
which were taken equally from both par- | be taken as the opinions of the five gen- 
ties, when he knew the political opinions | tlemen who had taken the subject out of 
of the Chairman. He never used to look | the hands of Parliament to prevent Parlia- 
to either side, but only to the Chairman, | ment having the trouble of deciding? If 
and he was generally pretty certain as to | the Board were only ancillary to Parlia- 
how the decision would go; and he spoke | ment, and its decisions not influencing 
now with equal confidence as to the de- | Parliament in any way, why all this se- 
cision of Parliament on the Reports of this | crecy? Why they might as well publish 
Board—not merely from past experience, | the opinions of the Board before hand 
and the results of that experience—not | at Charing-cross, for whoever acted upon 
merely because he could hardly conceive | them would have themselves only to blame, 
how it could be otherwise—not merely | if they burnt their fingers by speculating 
because he was arguing with all the pro- | on the Stock Exchange. But every body 
babilities on one way, and none on the | knew that the decisions of the Board would 
other— but why he was so sanguine on the | not be a mere dead letter, but that they 
result of his opinion in this matter was, | would influence the final decisions of Par- 
that he had listened attentively not only | liament on all the railway schemes. Out 
to the first, but also to the last part of his | of this state of the case two observations 
noble Friend’s speech, and the whole of | arose. There were three schemes of rail- 
that last part was a demonstration unmis- | way in competition before the Board. Two 
takable of what he now laid down. For | of the three must be unsuccessful, and the 
observe, the letting out the slightest hint | question was, which one should have the 
beforehand of what the decisions of the | opinion, the confidence, and the support 





Board would be was reckoned bythe Board 
gross negligence or culpable treachery; 
the utmost precautions were taken and 
properly and justly taken (butineffectually, 
as he should presently show), to prevent 
the least whisper from going abroad, by 
which the probable results of the inquiry 
might be conjectured out of doors. First, 
the papers were denied their usual refuge 
of the cabinet-box, because it was pos- 
sible that a key might be forged, the box 
opened, and its contents exposed to pro- 
fane eyes. Therefore, a special box was 
made, with a peculiar lock, and a key that 
could not be forged—all the Bramahs of 


of the Board, and which two shall be 
condemned. The Board examined the 
| three schemes. His noble Friend ap- 
| peared at first to say, that the Board did 
"not examine evidence, that they had not 
' power todo so. [Lord Dalhousie: They 
| have not time.] No, but each party came 
‘before them with the best case he could 
get up; the Board examined the parties 
_ themselves in favour of their own scheme, 
but without calling witnesses, which they 
could not do, but having before them the 
best information they could obtain, on that 
they decided. Their decisions were pub- 
lished in the Gazette, and in that decision 
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they condemned two out of the three a very great effect upon trade. Immense 
schemes, and approved of the third. Con- | capital was involved in them—an immense 
demn was not the expression, certainly, amount of property was embarked in 
but in the Report they recommended one | them; and here, then, was the Board of 
and rejected the others. The Report, then, | Trade, which, by publishing a single line, 
let it be supposed, was against two of the | could sink or raise the value of that pro- 
competing lines, and in favour of one. | perty—could do that which might ruin 
What was the consequence,—the first )one man, and make fhe fortune of ano- 
and immediate consequence? The mo-/ther. Now, this might be all necessary, 
ment that this Report was heard of, the | He did not deny it; but then, let not 
moment that even a whisper of it reached | noble Lords run away with the idea that 
the Stock Exchange, instantly every body | this was all plain sailing; that no prin- 
who had stock in the two lines decided | ciple was interfered with, that no oppres- 
against was anxious lo sell out, and every | sion had been done, and no injustice had 


one tried if possible to get a little of the 
stock of the third. The consequence was, 
that the funds fell with respect to the two, 
and they rose as to the third. That was 
the necessary, the inevitable result. With 
the existing regulation such a result could 
not be avoided. It might be expedient, it 
might be indispensable, that there should 
be some regulation as to these things. He 
admitted that readily; but then the only 
thing to be regarded was, whether this 
was the best way, whether they should not 
have some regulation which at the same 
time would provide for the safety, the be- 
nefit, and the good of the public, and that 
should be as little pressing as possible 
upon the property of individuals. Though 
his noble Friend himself never speculated 
in these things, yet if he made up his 
mind to expend 5,000/. in railway shares 
—though this he had never done, nor had 
any connexion of his ever done—yet if he 
had, or if any connexion of his had expend- 
ed 5,0002. in a railway that was reported 
against, then he said in that case he should 
feel most bitterly vexed and grieved by 
finding, through the means of a sentence 
published in the Gazette, a sentence, too, 
with regard to which all possible precau- 
tions had been taken ; for it was not of that 
he would complain; but what he would 
complain of was the publicity, and that 
by that publicity 5,000/. in shares would 
tumble down to be worth perhaps not 
500/.; perhaps not worth 502. This he 
would complain of; whereas, on the other 
hand, he admitted he would feel very 
much obliged, if it happened that he was 


‘occurred. It was very probable that very 
'great injustice might be done, and very 
great oppression might be inflicted if they 
did not guard carefully, sedulously, and 
jealously the operation of such a plan as 
this. Another observation occurred to 
him—there was here an opportunity given 
to two, four, or five individuals, not of 
telling people that which they had done, 
or were about to do, but of buying or sel- 
ling themselves. The opportunity was 
given to them—he did not say that any 
one had availed themselves of it; but 
their Lordships must perceive that this 
was a very delicate matter, and what he 
had humbly to suggest to them was this, 
if it were not absolutely necessary to intrust 
; such a matter as this tonone but those who 
were sworn Privy Councillors, or to a 
Minister of the Crown, and if they could 
not have all the benefits of four or five 
individuals to assist them, yet to have them 
as witnesses in helping them to come to a 
proper judgment? He would much rather 
have the determination of such a matter 
vested in responsible hands—in those that 
held a high position in Parliament, that 
stood high in the estimation of the public 
—in the hands of those who were, for in- 
stance, the sworn Ministers of the Crown 
—of men who could not betray their trust, 
because if they did, they would be liable 
to impeachment. He said he would 
much rather see the matter in such hands, 
than left to those who might buy or sell 
stock, and who, in doing so, could not be 
subjected to the slightest penalty. If these 
‘persons chose to do so, they were sub- 








the lucky holder of shares in a railway | jected to no penalty; they were liable to 
which had been so fortunate as to have a!no punishment; they were not sworn; 
sentence published in the Gazette in its | they were not even bound by the moral 
favour, and instead of his shares being | obligation of an extra-judicial oath. There 
worth 5,000/., made worth five times | was nothing to control those persons in 
5,000/. These were matters of very great | making private speculations. Then there 
importance—these were matters that had ‘was another mode that might have been 
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adopted. The persons appointed to make 
these decisions—that is, they might have 
persons of great public station aud respon- 
sibility, persons in high rank in public 
affairs and in Parliament. Perhaps it 
could hardly be said that any position 
could be so high or so responsible as that 
which was connected with the discharge 
of the duties of such a Board. He con- 
ceived, for his part, that it was not neces- 
sary to have recourse to any persons, how- 
ever respectable, who did not fill the re- 
sponsible situations of advisers to the 
Crown, or who, as Privy Councillors, were 
sworn to the discharge of their duties. He 
wished, however, to guard himself from 
any uncharitable construction being put 
upon the language he had used. He 
already repudiated the notion that he in- 
tended to make any observations against 
the Gentlemen who were on the Committee 
of the Board of Trade; he believed them 
to be most respectable; he believed that 
none could be more respectable. He did 
not know more than one of them, General 
Pasley; and he said a more honourable 
man there could not be—a better informed 
man could not possibly be. He did not 
know the others, but he took the descrip- 
tion of them from what had been said of 
them by his noble Friend. He took that 
description from what had been said by 
his noble Friend, and he believed impli- 
citly ion it; but then referring to the 
charge which had been made, and of 
which he had never heard before that even- 
ing, with respect to Mr. William O’Brien, 
the chairman or manager of a railway, 
and Captain O'Brien, the Member of the 
Board—his noble Friend had said that 
Captain O’Brien was present, but did not 
take any partin the decisions that had 
been come to. He (Lord Brougham) did 
not see the necessity of his being present, 
when the matter under discussion was 
connected with the railway in which Mr, 
W. O'Brien was interested. The Board 
might have come to a decision without 
his being present. At the same time he 
did not charge Captain O’Brien with in- 
fluencing that decision. His noble Friend 
mistook the matter at issue, when he en- 
tered into the details he had done. The 
question was not whether the Board was 
right or wrong in making a Report; but 
the question was, whether Mr. William 
O’Brien, the brother, knew that they 
were going to make a Report. He un- 
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was unacquainted with what the Board 
was going to decide, although he had the 
opportunity of getting at the fact. 

The Earl of Dalhousie was understood 
to say that it was absurd to suppose that 
an unfavourable decision was come to on 
a particular scheme, because Mr. O’Brien 
had a brother a Member at the Board. 

Lord Brougham: If a person had a 
near relative interested in a particular 
scheme, and if he were not an honourable 
man, as Captain O’Brien certainly was, he 
might have given information; of course, 
Mr. William O’Brien had not bought 
stock at the time, nor about the time—he 
took that the matter was so. Besides, it 
did not follow that one gentleman was to 
lose, as connected with a railway, be. 
cause he had a brother a member of the 
Committee of the Board of Trade. He 
had no doubt that it was all right and all 
proper, and that not the shadow of a sus- 
picion could rest upon the worthy and 
injuriously-commented-upon individuals, 
What was or could be a proper regula. 
tion of the system to be adopted, or the 
practice to be pursued, it was not for him 
to suggest. Happily, it was still open for 
Parliament to determine it. He rejoiced 
that its attention had been so early called 
to it; and before any further mischief 
could be done, it was open for Parlia« 
ment to make further regulations. It 
would not do to deny that the Board 
must have great influence upon patties 
and the public—he was sure that their 
Reports must influence them much. It 
would not do merely to say that these 
men were honest and honourable men, 
and that they never had divulged any 
secrets of the Board. He was sure that 
they never had divulged them. They 
saw that great precautions had been 
taken—they saw the nature of these pre- 
cautions to prevent the secret from getting 
out. They saw that all this had been 
done ineffectually, whilst the secret itself 
was of the most important nature—of 
such delicacy and such importance, that 
the knowledge of it was certain to inflict 
the greatest injury upon one, and to con- 
fer the greatest benefit upon another. 
This, then, he said, was enough to make 
it the bounden duty of Parliament to de- 
vise every check and guard that they 
could possibly conceive and suggest, to 
prevent the possibility of allowing pub- 
licity being given to a secret which would 
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merely do this, but they should devise a 

Jan, in which they might have an entire 
and absolute confidence that it would be 
impossible that any malversation could 
take place. 

The Marquess of Lansdowne observed 
that, from the great multiplicity of trans- 
actions connected with railways, it was 
obviously a matter of the greatest im- 
portance that Parliament should have the 
advantage of some preliminary inquiry 
respecting them. He certainiy did not 
know, and he was not then prepared to 
say, that the course suggested as to the 
construction of the Boa:d was essentially 
wrong; at the same time it might be a 
question hereafter whether that construc- 
tion might not be, in some degree, 
amended. He must do the noble Earl 
opposite the justice of saying that he had 
stated at the time this question had been 
under the consideration of Parliament, 
that the decisions of the Board were not 
to be held as binding upon Parliament. 
It certainly was not stated that their de- 
cisions were to be binding, although a 
contrary idea might have gone abroad. 
The object of this Committee, or whatever 
other tribunal was appointed, was to con- 
sider which plan proposed to them was 
the most perfect, and that their decisions 
being known, might be a warning to par- 
ties, to prevent them fiom exposing them- 
selves to unnecessary expense, and eoable 
them to withdraw from a contest which 
might ultimately prove unfortunate. He 
confessed he did think that purpose had 
been forwarded by the course which had 
been pursued by the Board, by their pro- 
mulgating an authentic decision through 
the medium of the Gazette, without an- 
nexing to it the reasons that had in- 
duced them to come to such a decision. 
It was obvious that parties would be pre- 
judiced in favour of their own scheme ; 
that scheme they would be disposed to 
imagine had been rejected upon iusufficient 
grounds; they would presume that they 
had good grounds for being dissatisfied 
with it, and that their own reasons, when 
they came to be known, would overpower 
those of the Board. If the reasons were 
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stated to the public, with the decision as 
tothe grounds upon which it had been 
come to, then it would afford at the same 
time useful information to all parties that 
were interested in the fortunate scheme 
that had been determined upon; and it 
might also assist other parties in coming 
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to the conclusion whether or not they 
would persist with schemes analogous in 
their nature to that which had been re- 
jected. He could not conceive any ob- 
jection, unless it was one of a technical na- 
ture, which could have prevented the 
Board from annexing their reasons to each 
particular decision. He threw out for the 
consideration of the noble Earl, whether, 
in making his Reports—if he made them 
at all—he should not have them made by 
the Board as fully as possible, because it 
appeared to him to be the only way in 
which they could have those advantages 
which were proposed in the appointment 
of the Board, He merely rose for the pur- 
pose of throwing out this suggestion, and 
not for the purpose of pronouncing any 
definite opinion as to the constitution of 
the Board. Such a Board ought to be 
constituted and upheld hereafter, or Par- 
liament would never be able to do justice 
to the great mass of materials which were 
cast before it, connected with this one 
subject. He did not wish to enter at pre- 
sent into the great and grave consider- 
ations which were connected with the 
question of railroads, and their effect upon 
the general property and the private pro 
perty in this country. The questions and 
considerations connected with this subject 
were of the utmost importance, and must 
force themselves hereafter, and that, too, 
at no distant period, upon the attention of 
Parliament. 

Lord Stanley trusted that a few obser- 
vations would be pardoned from one who 
had so recently the honour of being a 
Member of their Lordships’ House. It 
was, because he was so recently a Member 
of that House—it was, because he had so 
much later experience of the mode of pro- 
ceeding in the other House of Parliament 
than his noble and learned Friend, that he 
ventured tocorrect a misapprehension into 
which he had fallen, and which, if per- 
mitted to go uncontradicted, might have 
an injurious effect upon the mind of the 
public. His noble and learned Friend had 
stated that he intended to move, at the 
close of the Session, for a return of all the 
Railway Bills which shall have passed 
through the House of Commons; and then, 
because the Reports on Railways had come 
from Members of a Committee connected 
with the President of the Board of Trade, 
and a Member of the Government, that 
not Only nine out of every ten, but ninety- 
nine out of every hundred, of the decisions 
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of the House of Commons, would be in 
support of that which had been already 
come to by the Government. He thought 
it extremely likely that such might be the 
result. Jn the main, he believed, that the 
opinion of the Legislature would be in 
accordance with the recommendations of 
the Board. He believed, that this would 
be the case; but he could not concur 
in the conclusion which his noble and 
learned Friend would seem to draw from 
that circumstance —that they would be 
affirmed, because of the support of the 
Government. If his noble and learned 
Friend had the later experience which 
he had of the proceedings in the 
House of Commons, he would have been 
aware that since railways had come under 
the consideration of that House, there had 
not been one instance in which a single 
Member of the Government had, directly 
or indirectly, ever exercised the slightest 
influence on the votes of Members of the 
House of Commons upon any single rail- 
way scheme. There was not any Railway 
Bill on which Government had ever taken 
any part; and if his noble and learned 
Friend would examine the Records of the 
other House, he would find that in the 
great majority of such measures, the 
Members of the Government had ab- 
stained from voting—that in most in- 
stances they absented themselves; and 
that when they were present they voted 
constantly on different sides; and he 
might add that the Members of the 
House of Commons never had been sought, 
and never would be asked by Government 
to vote in favour of, or against, any par- 
ticular branch of railway. With this 
explanation his noble and learned Friend 
would assign a different reason from 
that which he had suggested for the 
House of Commons coming to the same 
conclusion which the Board had delibe- 
rately arrived at—that Board consisting 
of highly honourable and highly intelli- 
gent individuals, who had been ap- 
pointed under its own sanction—who 
had every opportunity of examining 
calmly and dispassionately into the cir- 
cumstances of each case presented to 
them—and who, in their deliberations and 
investigations into the matters in their 
charge, were free from the interference 
of counsel—no small advantage in his 
opinion—and from the excitement of pub- 
lic proceedings, and who, there was every 
probability to support the belief, came to 
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their decisions, not because the Board of 
Trade was a constituent portion of the 
Government, but because of the advantage 
which they deemed they could procure for 
the country. His noble and learned Friend, 
therefore, combated a proposition which 
was never enunciated by his noble Friend 
at the head of the Board of Trade. What 
his noble Friend said on that occasion was, 
that it was likely the Legislature would 
come to the same decision as the Board of 
Trade in the majority of instances ; and he 
agreed with his noble Friend that it would 
stultify the proceedings of the Legislature 
if it did otherwise, appointed as the Com. 
mittee of that Board has been under its 
own sanction; if it did not, it would be, 
as regards their proceedings, only time 
thrown away, and trouble taken in vain, 
The noble Marquess had stated, and stated 
truly—that an essential portion of the duty 
of the Board of Trade is to avert the ex- 
pense of fruitless proceedings on the part 
of those persons engaged in prosecuting 
railway speculations ; but his noble Friend 
seemed to think that it rather neutralised 
the effect of this portion of their duty not 
to publish the reasons on which they came 
to the conclusions contained in their Re. 
ports. His noble Friend had stated the 
reasons why these decisions had been 
published. It was conceived that it would 
be better they should be known at once, 
lest they should ooze out in any improper 
manner, and unduly obtain publicity. [The 
Marquess of Lansdowne asked why the 
reasons had not been published in the Ga. 
zette?] His noble Friend asked why the 
Board had not made their Reports in the 
Gazette. They were required to report to 
Parliament. It was impossible for them to 
make their reports before Parliament met. 
They gave the result before the meeting of 
Parliament, because their decisions might 
ooze out, and much speculation and great 
jobbing might have been the consequence 
of the secret oozing out. It was for that 
reason the decision was published at once, 
and without waiting for the Report. But 
then his noble Friend said, that advantage 
might have been derived from the Report 
being known, as it might be the means 
of saving parties from great expense. 
He thought his noble Friend argued 
without foundation. He understood that 
a recent order had been made in the other 
House of Parliament, by which time was 
to be extended to parties concerned in 
railways, and this for the purpose of 
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parties not involving themselves in ex- 

nse. It was not three weeks after 
the decision was known, but three weeks 
after the reasons on which the de- 
cision was founded were known, that were 
they required to proceed. Parties then | 
would have the full benefit of that time 
for consideration. They would have that 
time for determining whether, after hearing 
the statement of the Board of Trade, they 
would incur any more expense; whether 
they would employ counsel, and engage 
themselves in a strife, by battling in a 
Committee, often bringing with it an ex- 
pense of 50,0002. or 60,000/. Parties | 
then would have the opportunity for three 
weeks, not subsequent to the decision, but 
to the opinion of the Board of Trade, to 
consider what course they might deem 
most proper to pursue. He could not, 
however, help thinking that whatever ob- 
jections might now be made would have 
been much better urged at the time that 
the appointment of the Board was under 
discussion. He could not, too, but think, 
that after the reasons of the Board had 
been submitted in detail to the parties in- 
terested in these projects, that they would 
tend to save litigation; that the result 
would be to diminish greatly expenses that 
otherwise would have been incurred ; to 
induce shareholders, influenced by the | 
opinions of the Committee of the Board of | 
Trade, to withdraw from plans which they | 
might otherwise have regarded with fa- 
vour, That they would induce them to, 
withdraw, and, in many instances, from | 
the satisfactory reasons assigned, not) 
further to involve. themselves in loss; to | 
influence them in not opposing the most | 
useful schemes, and that thus the most | 
deserving of the support and the favour of | 
the country would have the opportunity of | 
being carried into effect, without the loss | 
of being exposed to useless and unpro- 
fitable litigation—and that by the satis- 
factory reasons of the Board, there would 
not be that depreciation of property which 
his noble Friend deplored; and thus there 
might be avoided that unnecessary ex- 
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their reasons, as the result of those reasons. 
As to the order which had been stated by 
his noble Friend, as having been sug- 
gested by the other House, he thought it 
was very proper, and one the effect of 
which would be of immense importance in 
preventing a large portion of the capital 
of the country being wasted in useless 
speculations, 

The Earl of Dalhousie, in explanation, 
also said, that it would have been quite as 
acceptable and quite as easy for the Board 
of Trade to assign their reasons for the 
several decisions to which they had come, 
at the period of their publication as, sub- 
sequently, to Parliament ; but having been 


| constituted by Parliament, and being ac- 


countable to Parliament only for the course 
they had taken, they were obliged to ree 
serve their explanations for that body. 
The Board, indeed, would prefer to have 
reported their reasons and their decisions 
at the same time; but for the cause he 
had stated they felt called upon to report 
them at separate periods. 

Report ordered to be printed. 

House adjourned. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
Thursday, February 13, 1845. 


Mrinutes.] Bruits. Public.—1°- Fisher Lane (Greenwich) 
Improvement; Constables (Scotland). 

PETITIONS PRESENTED. By Mr. Darby, and Colonel 
Wyndham, from a great number of places, for Agricul- 
tural Relief from Taxation.—By Mr. H. Hinde, from 
Chamber of Commerce, Neweastle, against the Export 
Duty on Coals. — By Colonel Baillie, from Honiton, 
against the Income Tax.—By Mr. Masterman, against 
the Soap Duty.—By Mr. Trotter, from Island of Bar- 
badoes, for Reduction of Duty on Colonial Sugar.—By 
Mr. H. Baillie, from Merchants of the Isle of Skye, 
county of Inverness, against Alteration of Law relating 
to Banking (Scotland).—By Sir W. Clay, from Tower 
Hamlets Medical Association, and by Mr. Pendarves, 
from General Practitioners of Penzance, against the Me- 
dical Practice Bill (1844).—By Lord Claude Hamilton, 
from Guardians of Strabane Union, against the Poor 
Law.—By Mr. Hume, from Forfar, against the Prisons 
(Scotland) Act.—By Mr. Young, from Rector and Pro- 
testant Inhabitants of Shereock, for Alteration of Law 
relating to persons who make a Trade of promoting 
Promiscuous Intercourse.—By Mr. Brotherton, from 
Rothwell, and by Mr. Owen Stanley, from Calvinistic 
Methodists, Bethlehem, parish of Llanbadrig, for dimin- 
ishing the number of Public Houses. 


Privitece.] The Solicitor General, 
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pose to adopt the same course as that taken 
in a similar action in 1843. The House 
then, on the Motion of his hon. and learned 
Friend the Attorney General, gave leave to 
the Sergeant~at-Arms to appear and plead to 
the action. The plea was put on record, and 
a demurrer to it having been argued, the 
case now stood for judgment. He should 
therefore move (proceedings in the first 
case being still pending) that Sir W. Gos- 
sett should have leave to appear, and plead 
to the action. 

Lord J. Russell said, that as the pro- 
posal was merely to follow the precedent 
of 1843, he should not occupy the time of 
the House in arguing the question. The 
House having then come to a decision on 
the question, he should not now re-open it, 
though he still retained his opinion as to 
the proper course to be adopted. 

Resolved accordingly. 


Strate or tHE Navy.] Sir C. Napier 
rose, pursuant to notice, to move for a 
Select Committee, to inquire into the 
manner in which the money voted since 
the vear 1835 for the construction of ships 
has been expended; and if the ships con- 
structed are an improvement of the old 
system. He begged to assure the House 
that his only motive in bringing forward 
this Motion was to ascertain whether the 
reports spread as to the ships lately built 
were true or false. If true, the sooner the 
= system was put an end to the better. 
f false, the reputation of the officers en- 
gaged in constructing them required that 
it should be publicly known that no blame 
attached to them. He knew it might be 
said (and, in fact, it was said) that this 
was no business of his; that the question 
should be left for settlement to the proper 
powers. He supposed by that expression 
was meant the Admiralty. The building 
of ships had been left to them for a consi- 
derable time, and it would be seen that 
they had committed the greatest errors 
and blunders—greater, he believed, than 
had taken place in any other department. 
He had neither a political nor a party view 
in the Motion which he submitted, his sole 
object was the well-being of the Navy, and 
the expenditure of the finances of the 
country in the most judicious manner. In 
the observations which he should make, he 
should endeavour to state the facts with 
the justness, fairness, and impartiality be- 
coming a British seaman and officer, and 
such alone as an independent Member, 
anxious for the proper disbursement of the 
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public money, should adduce. It would 
be necessary to go back for a considerable 
time. When he (Sir C. Napier) first en. 
tered the service, in 1800, the Navy con. 
tained several three-deckers of 120, 110, 
100, 98, and 90 guns. ‘The first of those 
were generally good for sailing and war; 
the other classes were so entirely unfit for 
service, and they sailed so low in the water 
in bad weather, that it was impossible to 
bring them into action. Many representa. 
tions were made to the Admiralty by the 
officers commanding those vessels ; but the 
same system was persevered in till the end 
of the war, and then totally given up. He 
should mention that some of those ships, 
the Blenheim, and the Ocean, and the 
Camperdown, which was paid off the other 
day, had been cut down; inaddition to which, 
the Prince Regent was in the act of cutting 
down, and he trusted the Impregnable 
would be treated in the same manner. 
Could he give a greater proof of the inefli- 
ciency of the constructors than that such 
three-decked ships should, at an enormous 
expense, be cut down to 80-guns? The 
first and second class, 80, 74, and 64-gun 
ships were well constructed and did their 
duty well. The 44 und 50-gun ships, 
though useless, were persevered in until 
the right hon. Baronet (Sir James Graham) 
came to the Admiralty, and were then taken 
to pieces. When new seventy-fours were to 
be built, instead of availing themselves of 
the models they had, the Admiralty ordered 
Sir H. Peake and Sir W. Rue to submit 
two plans of a seventy-four. One was 
pronounced too large, and the other too 
small. They were desired to construct a 
kind of ship between the two, and the re- 
sult was a class of vessels, nicknamed the 
“Forty Thieves.” Now we had some 
excellent ships which we had taken from 
the French at Malta: the Yonnant, the 
Canopus, and the Sanspareil. But such 
was the obstinacy of the builders, and of 
the Navy Board, that these were never 
copied until the present time, when the 
ship last built was constructed on the 
Sanspareitl model. He now came to the 
frigates of those days. ‘There were forty- 
six-gun frigates, forty-two-gun frigates, 
and thirty-two-gun frigates, all carrying 
18 pounders. He had no objection to the 
first of this class; but of the thirty-two- 
gun ships, two of which he commanded, 
he could say that more useless vessels were 
never constructed. These were persevered 
in until the right hon. Baronet opposite 
came to the Admiralty, and after attempt- 
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ing to improve on three of them he gave 
them up. There were then 16-gun ships 
mounting 6-pounders. These were perse- 
yered in until the end of the war, though 
he could safely say there was not a boy in 
the service who did not know them to be 
useless. The 18-gun brigs were then 
adopted; but Lord Melville, not satisfied 
with them, turned them into bad corvettes ; 
but these in their turn were given up also. 
Another attempt was made to construct 
corvettes of 20-guns, being made longer 
and narrower than the 18.gun brigs; but 
these were called patent coffins for sinking 
120 men, and pronounced failures. Then 
came 10-gun brigs—the Blazer, the 
Bruiser, the Barker, &c. ; other brigs were 
substituted for these. ‘These were con- 
tinued for a time, but condemned last 
year by the Shipwreck Committee. The 
Admiralty had indeed thrown away their 
own exertions and the money of the 
country in building bad ships, and when 
the American war jbroke out—and they 
might have looked forward to that event 
for many years—the Admiralty were utterly 
unable to contend with their adversaries. 
They had not indeed a single vessel of the 
same class fit to meet their corvettes, nor a 
single frigate capable of contending with 
their frigates. He (Sir C. Napier) well 
remembered the reports of that day, when 
a naval officer would have been scouted if 
he had ventured to utter even a hint of 
the inability of British ships to contend 
successfully with American vessels of the 
same rating as their own; and notwith- 
standing all the warning they had received, 
the Government of the day had never opened 
their eyes until they learned that three 
British frigates had been captured and car- 
ried into American ports. What did they 
do then? The Admiralty immediately 
ordered three line-of-battle ships to be cut 
down ; and at the end of the year, though 
it was proved beyond a doubt that 46-gun 
frigates were unfit tu contend with the Ame. 
rican 46’s, between sixty and seventy were 
built, which were now useless in our Navy. 
It was then considered that ships had not 
been built strong enough. The next thing 
the Surveyor did was to cut and carve half 
the Navy into round sterns, thus showing 
the enemy how to defend themselves, in- 
stead of furtifying their bows to attack 
their opponents; and although Mr. Ro- 
berts, Mr. Laing, and other shipwrights, 
proposed a plain round stern, totally un- 
encumberec with galleries, they were not 
adopted till after a consideration of twenty 
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years, and this was now settled as the re« 
gular form of the ship’s stern in the Navy. 
Another error was committed by the master 
shipwright of those days, though he was 
certainly an excellent builder—that of truss- 
ingthe ships with diagonal shores, and with 
very heavy timber along their waterways, 
An enormous quantity of timber, there- 
fore, was put into ships that were never 
intended to carry it, such as the 32 and 
36-gun frigates. This spoiled them en- 
tirely as frigates ; there was not one ship, 
which had formerly been used to stand up 
stifly and properly to their canvass, that 
did not become cranky. He (Sir C. Napier) 
commanded one of them, the Euryalus, 
which was formerly the pride of the ocean ; 
but after she had gone through this pro- 
cess, she turned out so bad that she could 
not stand on her legs, and was nearly 
upset when going to Smyrna. Then 
there was the Caledonia, originally one of 
the fastest sail of the line ever known; 
Sir Robert Seppings took her into dock 
to have her widened; Lord Exmouth 
begged that she might not be touched ; but 
she was taken into dock, stripped of her 
timbers, and altered, and had never been a 
good ship since. It was to the Yacht Club 
we owed our improvement in ship-build- 
ing; they employed private individuals to 
build their ships, seeing that the Navy 
Board stuck to their old way, and would 
not move ; but at last public opinion gained 
such strength that they were forced to at- 
tend to it, and Sir W. Symonds, Captain 
Hayes, and Professor Inman, were allowed 
to construct ships. In the time of the 
Lord High Admiral, an experimental 
squadron was sent to sea, composed of the 
Sapphire, Challenger, Tyne, three small 
frigates, with the Columbine, Satellite, 
Wolf, and another, sloops and brigs. It 
was found that of the frigates the Sapphire, 
thirty-six, was certainly the best; the 
Challenger and Tyne were so cranky, that 
if they had been sailing in company within 
pistol-shot, and had commenced an action, 
the guns of the weather ship would have 
gone under the bottom of the lee one, and 
the guns of the lee ship would have gone 
over the truck of the weather one. Of 
the smaller ships, the Columbine, built by 
Sir William Symonds, turned out the best. 
He then took upon himself to write a letter 
to the Lord High Admiral, detailing his 
opinions as to the manner in which the 
building department of the Navy was 
managed, from which, if the House would 
permit him, he would read an extract :-— 
O 
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“ Sir,—The naval service of this country 
would be much better conducted, and at less 
expense, were the Admiralty and Navy Boards 
amalgamated, and the whole put under the 
comptrol of the Lord High Admiral. 

“Without meaning any disrespect to the 
latter branch, I think the manner it is formed 
is a certain means of insuring its inefficiency, 
and of preventing its profiting by the march 
of intellect ; and, indeed, it is pretty generally 
allowed by the naval service that they are the 
last to adopt any improvement, and most ob- 
stinately shut their eyes to whatever is pro- 
posed to them, believing that the whole naval 
talent of the country is centered in their own 
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“The wise encouragement that the Admi- 
ralty have lately given to people unconnected 
with the Navy Board to construct ships on 
certain conditions, has clearly proved that they 
are not possessed of absolute wisdom in ship- 
building; and I shall endeavour to show your 
Royal Highness that it is morally impossible, 
from the manner they are composed, that they 
should be possessed of the shining qualifica- 
tions so necessary to the well-being of the 
naval service, 

“ Hitherto, for the naval officer to obtain a 
seat at the Navy Board, it was necessary he 
should have sufficient interest to be appointed 
to a foreign dock-yard; and, after moving 
from one to another for a considerable number 
of years, he succeeded to the first vacant seat 
in Somerset House, provided one of the Com- 
missioners of the home dock-yards preferred 
moving, well versed, no doubt, in the business 
of a yard, and, if not too old, and too long out 
of active service, probably acquainted with the 
improvements and wants of the Navy: on 
taking his seat, he finds himself placed amongst 
a set of old gentlemen (and perhaps a young 
statesman or two), who have been out of the 
sphere of naval improvements for the last 
twenty years, and who oppose as innovations 
any ameliorations he may wish to introduce, 
and he is at last obliged to give up the point, 
and gradually adopt all the ideas of Navy 
Board supremacy. 

“ The office of Comptroller is, I believe, 
generally bestowed upon soine man of interest, 
without taking much trouble about his quali- 
fications. The Surveyors,on whom chiefly de- 
pend the goodness or badness of our ships, 
either are, or ought to be, chosen for their 
talents; but if I am to judge from what they 
have produced — such as the fir 32’s, and 
22-gun corvettes, neither of which would 
either stand up under canvass or sail, the 
28-gun ships which could neither fight nor run 
away, the forty thieves, together with the bad 
sailing of the Navy in general—I should be 
inclined to estimate their abilities very low. 
The fault of constructing such classes lay with 
the Board of Admiralty, but their models with 
the Navy Board; and if they could not hit 


upon a form of their own that would sail well, 
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they ought to have been less bigoted, and 
copied from their neighbours. 

“ All these gentlemen remain in their si. 
tuations for life, or until they find themselves 
useless, which is never till many years after 
they are judged so by the rest of the world. 

“‘ The Victualling Board is pretty well com- 
posed, for the duties they have to perform, 
but with the same fault of being fixtures, as 
the Navy Board, and generally with a sucking 
statesman or two amongst them. Commis. 
sioners of dock-yards are really so very com. 
fortable, that no man in his senses will retire 
as long as he can hold together: and I believe 
they are not removable, except for some glaring 
misconduct. I confess I have no faith in any 
department being well conducted, or greatly 
improved : where the mainspring is allowed to 
wear itself out, it loses its elasticity in time, 
and becomes unfit to perform its functions” 


When the right hon. Baronet (Sir James 
Graham) came into office, he (Sir C., 
Napier) followed up the letter by a pam- 
phiet, addressed to Sir John Pechell ; and 
though he had not the vanity to suppose 
that either the letter or the pamphlet had 
caused the abolition of the Navy Board, 
| still the right hon. Baronet acquiesced in 
| his statement, and broke it up. He thought 
| the right hon. Baronet had done a great 
| service to the country by abolishing that 
useless Board ; but he feared very much that 
the substitute provided had not answered 
the end desired. The first and great fault 
of the new plan was the enormous quantity 
of work thrown on the Admiralty, parti- 
cularly the first Naval Lord ; and he said it 
was morally and physically impossible for 
him to go through the duties of his office 
in a proper manner, looking to the vast 
number of subjects, all of the greatest im- 
portance, which were brought before him 
every day of his life. It was not in the power 
of man to do so, and unless some change in 
the system were made, we should soon feel 
the mischievous effects of it. The first 
step taken by the right hon. Baronet, after 
he had seen that Sir W. Symonds had con- 
structed avery fine corvette, and also a yacht, 
which was bought into the service, supe- 
rior to any of their competitors, was to give 
him an opportunity of building a larger 
ship; but he took an immense responsi- 
bility on himself in allowing that Officer to 
jump from an 18-gun corvette up to & 
50-gun frigate, the Vernon, of 2,082 tons. 
The Vernon answered perfectly well ; she 
had had her detractors, but he (Sir C. 
Napier) really believed she was a fine 
ship. When he had produced the Vernon, 
the right hon. Baronet thought Sir W. 
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Symonds was the fittest man to be Sur- 
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yeyor of the Navy. Now, though he had 
a great opinion of Sir W. Symonds as a 
seaman and an officer, and a man who knew 
perfectly well how to produce the model of 
a ship up to a certain point, he did not 
think that he had a knowledge of ship- 
building sufficient for such an office. Never 
having been brought up in a dockyard, it 
was impossible he could be master of the 
sizes and weights of iron timber, and the 
materials used in the construction of a 
man-of-war. Sir William Symonds having 
Jaunched the Vernon, she was tried as a 
cruiser; and he believed the reports of 
her were extremely favourable, with one 
exception, that her motion at sea was ex- 
tremely quick, which rendered it not so 
easy to fight her. But she had redeeming 
qualities as a ship, able to carry an immense 
press of sail, and to carry her guns at all 
times. The Vernon went through two 
cruises under Captains Macconnochie and 
Walpole. When the right hon. and gallant 
Officer opposite went out to America, he 
believed that he had found her motion 
much quicker than he approved of ; but his 
opinion as to the Vernon was, on the whole, 
most favourable. Sir William Symonds, 
after having constructed the Vernon, was 
allowed to build a large number of 26-gun 
ships, and 16-gun brigs. All these, he 
believed, had turned out favourably ; the 
officers who commanded them spoke of the 
26-gun ships as great improvements on the 
old class of 28-gun frigates, and the 16- 
gun brigs great improvements on the old 
18-gun brigs; and on the trial the other 
day the Cruiser could not keep up with her 
competitors of the new class. The next 
ship Sir William Symonds was allowed to 
build was the Vanguard, against which 
much had been said. He (Sir C. Napier) 
was intimate with the two captains who 
commanded her, Sir T. Fellowes and Sir 
D. Dunn, who were both strongly in her 
favour, and than whom there were not two 
better officers in the service. Captain 
Bouverie also spoke in the highest terms of 
her. In the Mediterranean she proved to 
be superior to most ships. She was tried 
once with the Powerful and Ganges, and 
though they had the advantage, she could 
have carried a reef more out of her topsails, 
and would then have had the superiority. 
Ina gale of wind off Alexandria she was 
the most leewardly of the six ships. He 
had spoken to the various captains, lest his 
memory should have deceived him, and all 
agreed that that was the case. He had also 
spoken to the captain who commanded her, 
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who differed from him to some extent, 
maintaining her to be the fourth, and not 
the lowest. It would be wrong, therefore, 
to condemn her on that ground, because in 
blowing weather, an accident during the 
night might have placed her in that posi. 
tion: and he, therefore, thought it only 
perfectly fair to admit that she was a good, 
efficient, and fast-sailing man-of-war. She 
had one fault, certainly ; but it was rather 
owing to the Admiralty than her construc- 
tor. It was all very well for the builder 
to wish to construct a pretty ship, with a 
fine raking stern, like a Virginia pilot-boat ; 
but the Admiralty should have said, “‘ What 
is to become of all the expense and trouble 
we have been at to construct a new round 
stern, such as will admit of a great nums 
ber of guns bearing, if raked?” He had no 
hesitation in saying, that if the ship were 
in action, she would run the greatest dan- 
ger of being set fire to. There was another 
circumstance which he might mention : the 
Vanguard was rated on the list as an 80- 
gun ship; but while in commission, and 
so rated, she had two of her guns struck 
down in the hold, so that she, in fact, 
mounted only 78. The next ship or- 
dered to be constructed was the Pique, 
which was commanded by his hon. and 
gallant Friend on the other side. And not 
only that, but six Pigques were laid down 
without trying one. He was not prepared 
to blame the Admiralty for that, because 
they saw that he could construct ships like 
the Vanguard, and the 26-gun frigates, 
and 16-gun sloops, so that it was very 
natural for them to employ him to con- 
struct a ship of intermediate size. He 
believed there was not a single doubt in the 
mind of any naval officer that this vessel 
was a total and entire failure. The Pique 
was commanded by his hon. and gallant 
Friend opposite, who was well known 
to be an able seaman and excellent offi- 
cer; and he was perfectly certain his 
hon. Friend’s Report, was condemnatory of 
her. Captain Boxer succeeded his hon. 
Friend, whose Report, he understood, was 
favourable to the Pique ; Captain Yates 
was the next, who carried out Sir Charles 
Adam to the West Indies. Captain Boxer 
also went asa passenger, and the Pique 
rolled to such an extraordinary degree that, 
though he had reported Shovanibly of her, 
he came on deck, and told him if he did not 
get up runners and tackles, the ship would 
inevitably lose her masts. Captain Yates 
said no, she was a fine ship, and he had 
never been in the habit of doing that, and 
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he refused to do so until Sir C. Adam sent 
him an order. After the failure of the 
Pique, and when six fellow ships had been 
laid down at an enormous expense, of 
which three were launched, the Surveyor 
of the Navy was allowed to build a three- 
decked ship, to be called the Queen, and to 
make room for which the Royal Frederic 
was pulled to pieces. When finished, the 
vessel was looked upon as a miracle; the 
Queen went to Brighton to see her, and 
she was sent to the Mediterranean under 
the command of one of our oldest officers— 
a man he believed seventy-five years of age. 
Jn order that she might be fairly tried, the 
Admiralty very properly sent out the Formi- 
dable in company with her; but the whole 
of the trial consisted in the Queen's running 
out and home. The ship arrived in Malta 
harbour, where she had a three years’ sta- 
tion of it. He had forgotten to say, that 
with the example of the Pique before their 
eyes, the Board of Admiralty laid down 
no fewer than six Queens, and that, he con- 
ceived, was extremely blameable in them. 
He believed it to be the fact, nevertheless, 
and if he could get the papers he had asked 
for, he would be able to show the state 
those ships were now in. Well, the Queen 
went to Malta, and the Admiralty seemed 
to be satisfied with the sailing powers. Now, 
he would read the Report to the Board of 
Admiralty, as to the sailing powers of the 
Queen ; and here let him say that he could 
hardly believe, when he read it, that such 
a document could have emanated from the 
Board of Admiralty. The document was 
headed, ‘‘ Character of the ship after nine 
months trial.” 


“ CHARACTER OF THE SHIP AFTER A TRIAL OF 
NINE MONTHS. 


“ How does she stow her provisions >— 
Well. 

“ Does she ride easy at her anchors P— 
Very easy 2??? 


Not the smallest doubt of it; she was 
hardly ever out of harbour. 


“ How does she stand under her sails ?— 
Remarkably stiff. 

“* How does she carry her lee ports ?—Ra- 
ther low, being too much immersed. 

“ Does she roll easy or uneasy in the trough 
of the sea ?— Remarkably easy. 

“ Does she pitch easy ?—Very easy. 

* Is she, generally speaking, an easy or un- 
easy ship ?—A remarkably easy ship. 

“‘ How does she in general carry her helm? 
—Rather slack. 

“ Tow does she steer?—Rather hard ina 
seaway- 
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“ How does she wear and stay ?—Very 
well. 

“Is she weatherly or leewardly, compared 
with other ships >—Very weatherly. 

“ How does she behave lying-to?—No 
trial.” 


All this time the ship lying in Malta har. 
bour. 


“She has run per hour by the log, with 
as much wind as she could safely bear—Close. 
hauled. 

“ Under whole or single-reefed topsails and 
top-gallant sails?—Never tried under these 
circumstances with sufficient wind. 

“ Under double-reefed topsails ? — Never 
tried under these circumstances with sufficient 
wind. 

“ Under courses >—Never tried under thesé 
circumstances with sufficient wind. 

“ Large, under all sail that could with pro. 
priety be set ?—No trial. 

‘¢ Before the wind, under similar circum. 
stances ?—No trial. 

“ What is her best point of sailing ?—Not 
sufficient trial, but supposed on a wind, 

“Comparative rate of sailing with other 
ships ?—No regular trial, but shows occasion- 
ally superiority under the same sail. 

“Is she, generally speaking, a well-built 
and strong ship, or does she, on the contrary, 
show any unusual symptoms of weakness ?— 
Remarkably strong; shows no symptom of 
weakness. 

“ Remarks, stating the grounds of such of 
the present answers as differ from those in last 
Report, and any other observations tending to 
form an accurate judgment on the qualities of 
the ship.—Since the arrival of the Queen at 
Malta from England, twenty tons of ballast 
have been discharged out of the after hold, as 
it was supposed the ship was too much im- 
mersed, and it was remarkable, that in the 
recent cruises, her stability was not in the least 
affected, as she became lighter in the water, 
having réturned into this port lightened by the 
consumption of provisions and water of 136 
tons. 

“H.R. Henry, Acting Captain. 
“ G. C. Dowers, Master, 
“ T, Barnarp, Carpenter. 


“ Jan. 1, 1843.” 


“ CHARACTER OF THE SHIP AFTER A TRIAL OP 
TWENTY-TWO MONTHS. 


“ Does she ride easy at her anchors?— 
Easy. 

“ Toclination of the ship : 

“ Under stormy staysails or trysails ?—Not 
tried. i 

“ Under stormy staysails and main topsail? 
—-Not tried. : 

“ Under stormy staysails and main topsail, 
and reefed foresail ?—Not tried. 

“ Under close-reefed topsails and courses? 
—Not tried, 
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“ Under treble-reefed topsails and courses ? 
—Not tried. 

“ Under double-reefed topsails and topgal- 
Jant-sails ?—Six degrees. 

“ Under all sail except royals?—Five de- 


rees. . 
Or Under all sail, when just able to carry 
royals ?—Four degrees. 

“ How does she carry her lee ports? —Well, 
since lightened. 

“ Does she roll easy or uneasy in the trough 
of the sea ?—Very easy. 

“ Does she pitch easy —Easy. 

“Ts she, generally speaking, an easy or un- 
easy ship ?—A very easy ship. 

“How does she in general carry her helm 
by the wind : 

“ With all sail set ?—A weather, when near 
her trim. 

“With treble-reefed topsails and courses? 
—A weather, when near her trim. 

“ How does she steer off the wind?—Easy, 
since lightened, 

“ How does she stay ?—Quick and sure. 

“How does she wear ?—Quick. 

“Is she weatherly or leewardly, compared 
with other ships, in moderate weather ?— 
Weatherly. 

“Is she weatherly or leewardly, compared 
with other ships in a gale ?—Not tried. 

“How does she behave lying-to? — Not 
tried. 

“ She has run per hour by the log, with as 
much wind as she could safely carry this sail 
to— 

“ Close-hauled with smooth water : 

“Under whole or single-reefed topsails and 
topgallant sails?—Never tried under these cir- 
cumstances, 

“Under double-reefed topsails ? — Never 
tried under these circumstances. 

 Close-hauled with a head sea: 

“ Under double-reefed topsails and topgal- 
lant sails?—Never tried under these circum- 
stances, 

“ Under close-reefed topsails and.courses? 
~—Never tried under these circumstances. 

“Wind on the beam: 

“Under close-reefed topsails and courses? 
—Never tried under these circumstances. 

“ Under treble-reefed topsails and courses? 
—Never tried under these circumstances, 

“Under double-reefed topsails and topgal- 
lant sails ?— Never tried under these circum- 
stances, 

“In moderate weather, unable to carry 
toyals?—= Never tried under these circum- 
stances, 

“In moderate weather, with all sail set P—~ 
Never tried under these circumstances. 

“ Wind on the quarter: 

**In a gale ?—Never tried under these cir- 
cumstances. 

“Under double-reefed topsails, topgallant 
sails, and scudding sails ?—Never tried under 
these circumstances. 

“In moderate weather with royals and 
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studding sails ’—Never tried under these cir« 
cumstances. 

“ Before the wind: 

“In a gale ?—Never tried under these cir- 
cumstances. 

“ In moderate weather, with all sails set ?— 
Never tried under these circumstances. 

“ How does she scud in a heavy gale ?— 
Never tried under these circumstances. 

“What is her best point of sailing ?—No 
trial of sufficient duration. 

“Comparative rate of sailing with other 
ships ?—Great superiority over ships of her 
class, 

“Ts she, generally speaking, a well-built 
and strong ship, or does she show any symp- 
toms of weakness?—A strong ship. 

“Has the ship been ashore, or has she 
struck the ground, at any time during the pe- 
riod of this report; if she has, mention the 
time and place, and the date of the report of 
the circumstance, and to whom made ?—Never. 

“ Remarks, stating the grounds for such of 
the present answers as differ from those in the 
last report, and any additional observations on 
the quality of the ship?— No difference in 
substance from former report. 

(Signed) “G. F. Ricn, Captain. 
“C, P. Bettamy, Master. 
“T, Barnarp, Carpenter. 


** Dated 1st Jan, 1844.” 


The House, he hoped, would see that he 
did not want to make “fish of one and 
flesh of another.” He had read the Re- 
port of an Officer of the Navy, one of the 
most clever and talented in the service. 
He had set out by praying the attention of 
the House to this question, for it was not 
one either of party or politics. Now, he 
would say it was wrong for the Board of 
Admiralty to lay down six Queens without 
trying the ship at all—he certainly could 
not see why they were proceeded with. 
Well, the Queen came home, was sent into 
dock at Portsmouth, and received a com- 
plete overhaul. He had the authority of 
her captain for saying that she was exactly 
trimmed to the trim pointed out by the 
Surveyor of the Navy, and her masts were 
stayed by his dictation. The Admiral at 
Portsmouth, whom every body knew to be 
as good a seaman as possible, declared that 
she appeared to him in everything a com- 
plete ship. She then went to sea with the 
St. Vincent, Caledonia, and Albion. The 
St. Vincent was by no means a fast ship— 
he had brought her to Portsmouth when 
in command of the Galatea, known as the 
greatest brute in the service—but she beat 
the Queen completely, although when taken 
into dock the other day her bottom was 
found to be quite foul. It appeared that 
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the Queen steered so badly that she was 
obliged to have her foresail up and her 
mainsail set to keep her by the wind. She 
pitched in such a tremendous manner that 
her middle-deck bow ports were in the 
water, and he understood that her rolling 
was of the same nature. They had the 
Report of the gallant Officer command- 
ing her, who did not appear to have had 
much opportunity of trying her, and 
who seemed to have had much difficulty 
in picking up a gale of wind on the 
coast of Portugal in winter; but if he 
had extended his peregrinations as far 
as the Western Islands, he would have, 
perhaps, found no difficulty whatever. It 
appeared from the Reports of this gallant 
officer, that the Queen’s great fault was 
an apparent want of sufficient power in 
her rudder, causing her to carry a slack 
helm, and that, under low and easy sail, 
she could not be well kept to the wind. 
The Queen returned to port, and was fi- 
nally paid off at Sheerness, and was now 
in the dockyard at Chatham, to have her 
keel increased, her stern-post changed, her 
magazine altered, and other repairs. This 
was of course all done with the approval of 
the Surveyor of the Navy himself. Now, 
if this doctoring did not succeed in the case 
of the Queen, what was to be done? Were 
they to return to the system upon which 
they acted fifty-five years ago? Were 
they to go on building three-deckers and 
making them seventy-fours, building seven- 
ty-fours and making them frigates, build- 
ing frigates and making them corvettes? 
If the Queen did not answer, it would 
puzzle the Admiralty to tell what to do 
with her. The only thing they could do 
was to follow the example of their prede- 
cessors in the case of the Boscawen. That 
ship was first of all laid down, in 1814, as 
a 74-gun ship ; in 1819, she was made an 
80-gun ship; and in 1834, after eight 
years’ seasoning, she was changed into a 
70-gun ship, upon the Surveyor’s present 
plan. He now came to the Albion. Sir 
Robert Seppings, before he quitted the 
Navy Board, laid down three 92-gun 
ships, the London, the Nile, and the Kod- 
ney. The Rodney had gone through two 
commissions ; she carried 32-pounders on 
her lower deck, her main deck, and her 
quarter-deck; she measured 2,626 tons, 
and her hull cost 67,5507. This vessel 


was commanded by Admiral Sir Hyde 
Parker, than whom there was not a better 
seaman in the whole Navy, and afterwards 
she was commanded by Captain Mansell, 
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of whom the same might be said. The 
qualities of the vessel were approved of 
by both those officers. Whether con- 
sidered as a sea-boat or as a man-of-war, 
there was no better vessel, although, of 
course, not so fast a sailer as some of the 
smaller ships. She was an excellent man- 
of-war, and though she carried five months’ 
provisions, a year’s stores, and full of 
water, she carried her lower-deck ports 7 
feet 11 inches out of the water. The ship 
was perfectly stiff, never heeled more than 
7 degrees, rode as easily and pleasantly as 
possible in a gale. It was very natural 
when the late Board of Admiralty came 
into office, that they should endeavour to 
construct ships on the new principle 
which should turn out as well as those 
built on the old principle; and it was 
very natural to suppose that as other ships 
had worked well on the new principle, 
those about to be built should do so also, 
Accordingly the Albion was built, and 
commanded by an excellent seaman, Cap- 
tain Lockhart. He (Sir C. Napier) be- 
lieved that six ships were laid down on 
the principle of the Albion ; but he might 
be in error from the want of the papers. 
He believed that the gallant Officer oppo. 
site was favourable to the principle of the 
Albion, and that some years ago he wrote 
a pamphlet, if not exactly on that subject, 
yet one in which he took occasion to speak 
favourably of that class of ships. Well, it 
was decided by the Admiralty to send out 
a squadron, and the Albion, St. Vincent, 
Queen, and Caledonia were sent out; and 
although, as he was informed, they had no 
weather fit for trying experiments, yet he 
had heard that the Albzon was to wind- 
ward with a heavy swell, and rolled so 
dreadfully that it was impossible to keep 
her lower deck ports open. And here he 
might relate a little anecdote of the gal- 
lant Officer opposite, who was then in 
command of the Albion. That gallant 
Officer quitted his own ship, which was 
pitching and rolling about, and on coming 
alongside the Caledonia, one of the boat's 
crew was so astonished with her compara- 
tive stillness, that he exclaimed toa brother 
sailor—the House would forgive him for 
quoting the words—‘‘ D— my eyes, Jack, 
is your ship aground?” That the Atbion 
sailed better than most of the other ships 
he (Sir C. Napier) admitted, but she ex- 
ceeded the St. Vincent by but very little. 
He had understood—but if he was wrong 
the gallant Officer would contradict him— 
that the Albion laboured under the disad- 
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vantage of being unable to keep her lower 
deck ports open; that was to say, that 
while the lower parts of the Caledonia and 
1. Vincent were open, those of the Albion 
were obliged to be shut. If that were the 
case, he regretted very much that the 

ant Officer did not signal her to open 

ports, and run out her lower deck guns. 
In that case the Officer in command must 
have been placed in this very unpleasant 
position—he must either have opened his 
ports, swamped his ship, or made the sig- 
pal of inability. But after such a fact as 
that, all the writing and talking on earth 
about the excellent qualities of the Albion, 
would have been of no avail. He saw 
that an hon. and gallant Friend of his op- 
posite, enjoyed all this very much, be ng 
himself an old sailor, [the hon. and gallant 
Commodore alluded to the Solicitor-Ge- 
neral, Sir F. Thesiger ;] and that learned 
Gentleman would be an authority, besides 
the gallant Officer opposite, able to judge 
of the force of such an objection against 
the Albion as he had been urging. But 
there was another mode by which the true 
character of the Albion might have been 
ascertained. It would have been easy to 
have ordered the Queen to engage with the 
Albion—of course with unshotted guns— 
and it would have been seen by the fire 
kept up by the latter, whether she was 
really the superior ship she was reported 
to be. He would take the Report of the 
Captain of the Albion himself, and that 
Officer stated that the Rodney carried her 
ports 6 feet 7 inches above water, with all 
her stores shipped ; while the Albion, with 
only three months’ provisions on board, 
carried her lower ports only 3 feet 9 inches 
and ahalf above water. But even from 
that calculation must be deducted three or 
four inches for the difference between the 
inner and outer sill of the port, which 
would reduce it to 3 feet 6 inches. He 
hoped he had not fatigued the House by 
the minuteness with which he entered 
into particulars. He felt a great obliga- 
tion for the indulgence which had been 
already shown to him, but the subject was 
really of vast importance, and he would 
endeavour to be as brief as was con- 
sistent with his duty, By the Return 
furnished by the Admiralty, and now 
upon the Table, it appeared that since 
1830 there had been launched five 120- 
gun ships, costing 319,436/. for the hulls 
alone, The hon. and gallant Officer read 
the following table :— 
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I, sHIPS LAUNCHED SINCE 1830 
Year. Name, Guns.| Tonnage. Cost. 
Neptune ...-/120 |No returns 
1841|Trafalgar ..|120 2,721 87,588 
1833) R1. William .|120 2,698 82,183 
1833} Waterloo... .|120 2,718 70,553 
1840|St. George ..|120 2,719 79,112 
Total eeoslereeissseseeeee 319,436 
1839/Queen....../110 3,104 83,000 
1833)Rodney ....| 92 2,626 67,550 
1839) Nile........| 92 2,622 70,909 
1840|London ....| 92 2,602 71,648 
1842/Albion......| 90 3,110 81,349 
1831|Thunderer ..| 84 2,279 72,292 
1832|Monarch....| 84 | No return 
1831|Calcutta ....| 84 2,299 | No return 
1835|Vanguard ..| 80 2,609 62,115 
1841/Collingwood .| 80 2,585 59,792 
1842'Goliath .....| 80 2,596 56,757 
1842\Superb......| 80 2,583 54,980 
1842;Centurion ..} 80 | No return 
PME veg cclcbeglesecss ve ee| 233,744 
1842,Cumberland.-| 70 2,214 45,025 
1842' Boscawen ...| 70 | No return ; 
1832|Vernon ...-| 50 2,082 48,437 
1842|Worcester ..| 50} 1,473 | 44,466 
1843) Chichester -+| 50 1,501 35,033 
1832/Castor .....-| 36 1,293 | 29,578 
1836/Inconstant ..} 36 1,422 30,922 
1834|Pique ...... 36| 1,633 | 33,061 
1841 Cambrian. see! 36 1,625 33,289 
1844|Flora .....++| 36 1,634 | No return 
1833|Forth ......| 44 1,228 28,542 
1833| Meander ....| 44 |,......-.- No return 
1833) Vestal ...... 26 913 21,383 
1833 era soos] 26 a3] 
1833|Carysfort...+| 26 913 
1833 Iris .......+| 26 913 {| 104,584 
1833/Cleopatra...-| 36 913) 
1833/Calliope ....|....| No return 
1832| Andromeda. .| 26 717 14,845 
1832/Conway ....| 26 652 | No return 
1831|Imogene ....| 26 660 16,314 
1831|Actzon ....| 26 620 | No return 
1839|Fantome ....| 16 |, 484 10,339 
1839|Helena....-+| 16 
1839| Wolverine ..| 16 
1839|Harlequin ..| 16 
1839|Siren ..ces+| 16 
1839|Frolic ....++| 16 
1839|Albatross....} 16 
1839|Snake ...-..} 16 
1839 Serpent sooo] 16 eeaeeere 153,520 
1839] Ringdove....| 16 
1839 Rose ooveves 16 
1839|Wanderer ..| 16 
Hoey ail 16 
1839} Lily ....+..+] 16 
1839|Grecian ....| 16 
1839|Pilot ......| 16 i 
1839}Acorn .....-] 16 
1831|Fly .....+++| 18 485 12,431 
1831|Harrier.....}] 18 486 12,365 
1832) Rover ......| 18 590 | No return 
1836|Dido ...+..| 18 734 14,969 
1837|Modeste ....| 18 568 11,097 
Total wseslooes 50,862 





The total amount since 1830, was £1,668,406, 
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Besides the ships he had mentioned, he 
should be able, when his other papers came 
from the Admiralty, to show the number of 
ships upon the stocks, and how far they 
were advanced. There was one observation 
he had forgotten to make respecting the 
Albion, which was very important. It ap- 
peared that when she came into Plymouth 
the other day, after having been only a year 
out and very little at sea, her water-ways 
were so open that before she could be 
caulked she was obliged to be listed, and 
wood driven in between her seams. It 
appeared that although she only wanted 
caulking, there were no less than 100 ship- 
wrights employed upon her for seven days, 
or, as it might be said, 700 men were 
working on her. He now came to steam- 
boats. Before the year 1831, there were 
only twelve steam-boats in the Navy, and 
they were small vessels. But in 1831, 
steam begun to take a turn, and lvok up. 
The Government saw that it was absolutely 
necessary something should be done about 
steam. He had certainly thought them 
rather slow about it, and he himself had 
then constructed six or seven steam-boats ; 
and so he fancied he knew something about 
them. At that time several steam-boats 
were laid down ; and he spoke to his gal- 
lant Friend, Sir Thomas Hardy, requesting 
him to apply to the Admiralty, to name 
a commission of two or three officers and 
engineers, to confer respecting the con- 
struction of steam-vessels. But Sir Thomas 
Hardy said to him, *‘ It is of no use going 
to the Admiralty, because they will not 
listen to us.” He then took upon himself 
to write to the Lord High Admiral, who 
was then in office, upon the subject of 
steam- boats :— 
“ Oct. 4, 1829. 

“ S1r,—To render steam-boats fit for war, 
requires a better combination of construction 
and arming than we seem to be aware of ; 
and, as I understand there is a steam man-of- 
war of 700 tons to be laid down at Woolwich, 
I trust His Royal Highness, the Lord High 
Admiral, will not think it presumptuous in my 
stating my opinion on the subject. I have had 
a considerable degree of experience, but I do 
it with great diffidence, being well aware of 
the difficulty of the subject. 

“ As it is uncertain whether the various ex- 
periments now trying will succeed, I shall base 
my opinion on the system of Bolton and Watts, 
and shall begin with the construction of my 
vessel, limiting myself to a steam corvette. 

“T should propose she should be 30 feet 
wide, 150 feet long, and 18 feet deep from the 
guu-deck. She ought neither to be so fine as 
a man-ofewar, nor, on the other hand, have 
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the capacity of an Indiaman. In the first 
case, she would not stow sufficient quantity of 
fuel, and would draw too much water for most 
purposes; in the latter case, she would not 
steam with sufficient rapidity. Her floor should 
not be quite flat, but nearly so, and its length 
one-half the vessel; the form of the bow and 
run would occupy the other half. I beg it 
fully to be understood that I do not propose 
this as a vessel offering the last resistance, but 
as one combining the requisites necessary for 
a steam man-of-war; such a vessel, light, 
would draw less than four feet, and with her 
engines and boilers would not much exceed 
six feet, and would certainly be under seven ; 
and with 600 tons of coals would draw about 
twelve, having her guns six feet above the 
water at her greatest loading. She would 
consume twenty-two tons of coals a day, and, 
if the coals are good, and with great care, 
something less. The engines and _ boilers 
should be secured against shot as I have already 
proposed. Experience has proved beyond a 
doubt that the fittest vessels for sea are those 
constructed according to the plan of the steam- 
boat at the Admiralty; and I should recom- 
mend the wheels not to be so broad as they 
usually are; such a vessel would certainly not 
go so fast in the river Thames, but in rough 
weather the wheels would always be under 
the command of the engines. 

“The Lord High Admiral has, no doubt, 
observed that according to that plan, it would 
be impossible for a man-of-war to keep her 
guns run out so many feet beyond her real 
breadth; they might be fought in that way in 
light winds, it is true, but not even then with- 
out straining the ship. 

“‘T would, therefore, abandon entirely the 
system of broadside guns, and mount amid- 
ships as many heavy guns as the ship would 
bear, and as there was room to place on pivots 
to point all round, as the privateers were wont 
to do in the West Indies, in addition to two 
bow and stern chasers mounted the usual 
way. 
‘She should be rigged as a three-masted 
schooner, with the Jower masts in two, having 
top-sails, rut-sails, &c., and all the necessary 
sails for common purposes ; and which, with 
the exception of the lower part of the lower 
mast, should be got down the moment it be- 
came necessary to steam in bad weather against 
the wind. 


“ To His Royal Highness, the 
Lord High Admiral.’ 


That was the letter he had thought it his 
duty to write to the Lord High Admiral. 
He was sorry to say that not the least atten- 
tion was paid to it, and since then he had 
gone on for fifteen or sixteen years with 
the same arguments, yet still seeing the 
authorities building steam-vessels, like a 
wedge, without any bottom at all, and so 
narrow, that they were obliged to raise a 
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Jatform to put their engines upon. Be- 
fore that time, steam was esteemed of little 
importance: but when the right hon. 
Baronet came into office, he did, much to 
his credit, take steam up; he turned his 
attention to it, and called in the opinion of 
Sir Thomas Hardy. Now, he (Sir Charles 
Napier) concluded that when Sir Thomas 
Hardy came into office he should have no 
trouble in gaining the attention of that gal- 
lant Officer to the subject. But there 
really seemed some extraordinary influence 
belonging to the walls of the Admiralty ; 
for when Sir Thomas Hardy was within 
them, he (Sir Charles Napier) found his 
work quite as difficult as before. He was 
just as difficult to deal with as any other 
Lord of the Admiralty. Now, he did think, 
when they undertook to lay out such 
enormous sums upon the construction of 
steam men-of-war, care ought to be had 
that they should be rendered as perfect as 
it was possible to make them. These 
vessels must be considered in the light only 
of corvettes ; and he did not see any impro- 
priety in not putting main-deck guns in 
them. Buta great part of the vessels con- 
structed by the Surveyor of the Navy had 
the same faults as those which character- 
ised his sailing vessels. The first disad- 
vantage was, that they were so sharp that 
when the machinery was put in they were 
obliged to raise it too high; they were 
obliged to get a platform for it, so that it 
lay exposed to the shot of theenemy. Ano- 
ther error lay with the engineers ; but he 
did not blame them, but the Board of 
Admiralty, for not having brought the 
engineers together, to let them know that 
no steam man-of-war is of use, the ma- 
chinery of which is exposed to be destroyed 
by the first shot of the enemy. Now, he 
had no hesitation in asserting, that not one 
of these steam-boats, built at the cost of 
these immense sums, had the slightest pre- 
tensions to be considered as a man-of-war. 
There was not one of them that the first 
shot fired would not enter her machinery, 
and blow her up. But had those vessels 
been built flat, and of sufficient depth, the 
case would have been altogether different. 
If the engineers and builders had been 
brought together, and had been told that 
it was absolutely necessary the engines 
should be under water, there was not one 
of them, he had no hesitation in saying, 
who could not have built ships for that 
purpose, Another grand fault in these 
ships was, that when they took in their 
coals—~and.none of them could carry more 
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than from ten to twelve days’ supply—the 
wheels of every one of them were com- 
pletely buried in the water, so that half 
their power was consumed. But he was 
now coming to a still greatererror. After 
having built these smaller vessels, the Ad- 
miralty thought they would run the risk of 
constructing a frigate, and the Gorgon was 
laid down, a ship of 1,111 tons, and built at 
acost of 58,000/. for her hullalone. Now, 
what was the case with respect to this fri- 
gate? She had only one gun fore, and 
another aft, and had no means of running 
a gun out of her main deck. They were 
now told, indeed, that it was not intended 
to mount main deck guns at all. So 
that these ships were so constructed, that 
they had no means of firing from their 
main deck at all, nor could they fire two 
guns right ahead. The counter was, 
moreover, carried up too high. Then, 
if chased by a superior force, this vessel 
could only bring one gun to bear astern 
for her defence. All he could say, was 
this, if it was intended that this frigate 
should carry main deck guns, she was a 
direct failure ; and if it was not intended 
she should carry them, the people who 
built her knew nothing at all about the 
matter. Well, then, the Gorgon was a 
failure. Then came tke Cyclops, the 
tonnage of which was 1,195, and she cost 
27,411/. She, also, had no main deck guns, 
though there were rings for them, and 
bolts to run them out, so that people sup- 
posed she was to carry them. But there 
was the same fault in the Cyclops as in the 
Gorgon, and, for the sake of giving her a 
smart, handsome stern, like a Virginia 
pilot boat, it became impossible to put her 
engines in a proper position, and instead of 
having four guns at her head and four 
astern, she was unable to carry one. So 
also with respect to this frigate, he would 
say, that if intended to carry main deck 
guns, she was a complete failure, and if 
not, those who built her knew nothing 
about the matter. It was melancholy to 
see such a waste of money upon an enor 
mous steam navy, and none of the vessels 
worth anything. The next vessels on the 
list were :— 


Driver. ‘ . 1,059 £26,682 
Styx . 1,057 22,967 
Vixen ‘ . , 1,054 21,474 
Geyser ‘ n * 1,054 22,553 
Growler . A ° 1,059 22,231 
Devastation . : - 1,058 21,865 
Thunderbolt 1,055 24,655 


Cormorant . . . 1,057 26,076 
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Spiteful 1,054 £23,074 
Virago ‘ ‘ - 1,059 23,034 
Medina . ‘ . 889 18,252 
Hecla ; ‘ 3 817 16,219 
Vesuvius : ss 970 20,980 
Stromboli . 2 - 96% 22,372 
Hydra. ¢ ° 818 15,357 


Ardent . ‘ E 801 14,631 


All of them were less in tonnage than the 
Gorgon and Cyclops, and none of them 
were properly constructed. If they had 
been, he had no hesitation in saying there 
were none of them which ought not to fire 
four guns, nearly if not right ahead, and 
four astern. Then there were the follow- 
ing ships :— 


Firebrand ‘ ‘ ; . 1,190 
Vulture 7 ° m 1,191 
Eclair é ; ‘ ‘. - 45059 
Gladiator ; : " 5 1,210 
Samson . 4 : . 1,299 
Retribution . : ; 5 1,641 
Scourge . , ; : . 1,124 


There was no Return of the expense of 
these vessels, but all of them were exactly 
in the same category with the corvettes 
and frigates he had mentioned. Not one 
of them was able to carry main deck guns, 
but were fitted out with fine sterns, like 
Virginia pilot boats. When a builder pre- 
sented a model, he was responsible for the 
ship built after that model, but the Board 
of Admiralty were responsible for the adop- 
tion of the model ; and the first question to 
the builder ought to be, “ Where are your 
bow guns?” The fact was, we had not a 
single steam-ship to fight two guns ahead 
and two astern. There were two bow ports, 
indeed, but it was impossible to work them 
with any facility whatever, on account of 
the vessels being sosharp. There was the 
Retribution, an enormous steam-vessel of 
1,641 tons ; she was to carry one gun upon 
a pivot abaft, and either four or six, he was 
not sure which, on her upper deck ; but the 
necessity of stern and bow guns seemed 
never to have entered the heads of her con- 
structers, and she had cabin windows up to 
her very deck. And then, instead of car- 
rying her engines and boilers sufficiently 
low, they were even more exposed than in 
the other vessels. When she went down 
to Chatham the other day, having only her 
engines on board, her wheels were plunged 
into the water four feet six inches, which 
was more than ought to have been, had she 
had all her stores and guns shipped. Then 
there was the Terrible, the last steam-ship 
launched, which the Government had built 
by Mr. Laing. She measured 1,840 tons, 
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and was larger than any of our old line-of- 
battle ships. The Zerrible was unquesti- 
onably better than the other vessels. He 
believed the Surveyor of the Navy would 
never have listened to anybody’s opinion ; 
but after all, he had come down to flat- 
tening his boats a little more, certainly at 
a great expense to the publie, He did not 
know the number of steam-vessels upon the 
stocks. There was a great number, he was 
aware ; but how far they were advanced he 
knew not. One, he understood, was ina 
forward state—the Avenger, a large vessel ; 
but, whatever might be the state of for- 
wardness of all these vessels, it would be 
much better to pull them to pieces than 
to goon building them according to the 
present system. It was actually throwing 
money to the winds. They could never be 
of any service whenever this country should 
go to war; because steam-boats could nei- 
ther be more nor less to the Navy than 
what the cavalry was to the Army. No 
Admiral would ever send two steam-boats 
to fight each other ; a general might just 
as well send out two regiments of cavalry 
to have an afternoon’s amusement with 
each other. He should like to know how 
any steam-vessel could harass the rear of 
the enemy, if she had no guns at her bow. 
None of the steam-vessels belonging to the 
British Navy had guns at the bow. He 
had seen them with his own eyes, and could 
testify to the fact. Another use for steam- 
boats in a time of war would be to cover 
a retreat. Suppose a squadron aoe 
away from a superior fleet, the Admira 

would be obliged to send the steam-boats 
astern to keep the enemy’s vessels off. But 
how could such a retreating fleet be pro- 
tected if there was only one steam-boat, 
and that boat with only one gun astern ? 
Now, what was the fact? It could not 
be too often repeated—there was not, be- 
longing to the British Navy, a steam-boat 
with more than one gun astern, except the 
Terrible, which had two. And yet, notwith- 
standing this fact, and notwithstanding the 
great and serious consequences which might 
be involved in this state of things, the Board 
of Admiralty looked with a jaundiced eye 
upon all the suggestions which men of exe 
perience had made to remedy so glaring an 
evil in the naval system of this great 
country. [Laughter]. The right hon. 
Baronet might laugh, but these were 
straightforward facts ; and if the right hon. 
Gentleman could point out one single 
steam-boat in the British Navy that could 
work her bow guns upon the main deck, 
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he would cut his head off. All that he had 
to ask, then, in moving for a Committee 
of inquiry, was simply this: had they suc- 
ceeded, or had they not, in the manner in 
which the Board of Admiralty had hitherto 
been going on? If not, and it was his 
firm conviction that they had not, then 
they ought to make a change. He should 
have preferred asking for the appointment 
of a Commission to inquire into the whole 
system of the naval construction pursued 
by the Government of this country ; but on 
consulting with Gentlemen who were 
better acquainted with the rules of the 
House than he was, he found they were of 
opinion that there would be more chance 
of an inquiry being instituted if he moved 
for a Committee, limited to the terms of 
his Motion, than if he had adopted any 
other course. For his own part, he did 
not care whether the inquiry were con- 
ducted by. means of a Commission, or by 
a Committee of that House; all he was 
anxious for was that an efficient inquiry 
should be made, and he implored the House 
not to grant one single shilling towards the 
Navy Estimates until some competent 
body should be appointed to examine 
thoroughly and completely into the present 
condition of the Steam Navy of this coun- 
try, in order that the errors existing in the 
system now pursued might be discovered, 
and a better plan devised for the future. 
Until an assurance should be given by Her 
Majesty’s Ministers that something of this 
sort should be speedily done, he for one 
would not vote for the appropriation of a 
single shilling of the public money towards 
the Navy Estimates. He had been in- 
duced to bring this subject forward from 
the knowledge he possessed of the present 
condition of the Navy of this Empire ; but 
he should not have entertained any hope of 
success in his efforts if he had not known 
that the public press had at length made it 
a matter of grave discussion. It was not 
till now that he had been able to get the 
House, or, at all events, the Government 
for the time being, to listen to any of the 

ions which he himself had from time 
to time made in relation to the state of the 
British Navy. He certainly had in all his 
communications with the present Board of 
Admiralty met with the greatest courtesy, 
especially from the gallant Officer opposite 
(Sir George Cockburn). That gallant 


Officer had always met him (Sir C. Napier) 
with great kindness and cordiality, and he 
wascertainly induced toentertain some hopes 
that an endeavour would at length be made 
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toput an end to thisbad system. He thought 
the House ought to grant him the Com- 
mittee he now asked for. He had made 
some very strong statements to the House, 
and he was perfectly certain that if an 
inquiry were granted he should be able to 
make those statements good. The House 
was bound, in honour and justice to the Sur- 
veyor of the Navy, as well as to the present 
Board of Admiralty, and also to their pre- 
decessors, to institute an inquiry, in order 
to know whether he had been maligning 
them or not. Knowing, however, full 
well, that if he should obtain a Committee, 
he would be able to substantiate everything 
he had stated, he now begged to move 

“That a Select Committee be appointed 
to inquire into the manner in which the money 
voted since the year 1835 for the construction 
of Ships has been expended, and if the Ships 
constructed are an improvement of the old 
system,” 

Mr. Hume seconded the Motion, as he 
was anxious to see a searching inquiry into 
this subject instituted. It was a question 
not new to the House. He thought a 
great responsibility attached to the right 
hon. Baronet the present Secretary of State 
for the Home Department, for the course 
which he took in the year 1832, when First 
Lord of the Admiralty, and for the changes 
which he had then made. He would not, 
on this occasion, enter into details, but the 
changes which the right hon. Baronet at 
that period made, were such as challenged 
inquiry; and the question could not be 
satisfactorily settled until that inquiry took 
place ; and in order to embrace the period 
from which those changes were made, he 
could have wished that his hon. and gallant 
Friend (Sir C. Napier) had fixed the year 
1832, instead of 1835, as the time since 
which he was desirous to ascertain the ap- 
propriation of the public money in the 
construction of ships for the British Navy. 
On the 29th of June, 1832, when he, in a 
Committee of Supply, challenged the policy 
of the‘changes which the right hon. Baronet 
had made by appointing Captain Symonds 
to be Surveyor of the Navy, when pupils 
who had been educated at the School of 
Naval Architecture at a considerable exe 
pense, were passed over, the right hon. 
Baronet made use of an expression which 
had often been quoted, and which had 
excited a great deal of feeling among a 
large class of persons. The right hon. Ba- 
ronet said— 

“ That he had acted in accordance with the 
best naval advice, and that he was firmly 
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persuaded that a naval captain was more com- 
etent to act as the Surveyor of the ship- 
uilding depattment, than any other gentle- 
man that could be selected to fill it.” 


This was as much as to say that science 
was of no value in ship-building. Science 
which in every other mechanical depart- 
ment was found to be so essentially ad- 
vantageous, and which had been the means 
of advancing the arts to an immense ex- 
tent, was declared by the right hon, Ba- 
ronet (Sir James Graham) to be of no use 
whatever in the construction of ships. It 
was important that the House should 
know what had taken place upon this 
subject, for it involved great national 
interests. This country was the greatest 
commercial nation in the world, and re- 
quired necessarily to have the most power- 
ful and complete ships; and yet, to the 
reproach of England, she was now, and had 
been from the earliest ages, the most back- 
ward nation in the application of science 
in the construction of ships. The conse- 
quence was that no two ships had ever been 
built in this country upon the same prin- 
ciple. So defective, indeed, was the method 
upon which the ships of the British Navy 
were constructed, that whenever any foreign 
ship was captured, its plan of construction 
was immediately copied by this country. 
French, Danish, Swedish, and Spanish 
ships had all in turn been preferred to 
those of England. This subject had at- 
tracted public attention so early as 1791, 
when a Committee was appointed to in- 
quire into it, and two eminent British Ad- 
mirals were members of that Committee. 
The defect was considered to be of such 
importance, that an Association was formed, 
calling the attention of the country to it; 
and so sensible was Lord St. Vincent of the 
importance of remedying the inconvenience, 
and of removing the stigma which attached 
to the British name, in as far as naval ar- 
chitecture was concerned, that he promoted 
the formation of a School of Naval Architec- 
ture. There was a school of naval archi- 
tecture in France, in Spain, in Denmark, 
and in Sweden. However anxious he 
might be to see the public expenditure 
conducted upon economical principles, yet 
he never had objected to a liberal outlay 
upon the naval power of the country, be- 
cause he conceivedour Navy to be the natural 
defence of our insulated position. In the 
third Report of the Commissioners who 
were appointed in 1806 to inquire into the 
state of the British Navy, they stated that 
the means taken by France for promoting 
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naval architecture were greater than those 
adopted in this country, and that no little 
attention was paid by men of science to 
naval architecture; and that while our ri- 
vals in naval power were employing men of 
the greatest talents, and were availing 
themselves of the highest scientific know. 
ledge in the construction of ships, this 
country was grovelling on in the dark. In 
consequence of this recommendation, sanc- 
tioned by the Earl St. Vincent, a School of 
Naval Architecture was established. This 
was in the year 1809. In 1811, it came 
into full operation, and continued until 
1832, when the right hon. Baronet (Sir 
James Graham), as the First Lord of the 
Admiralty, abolished the system, declaring 
that not one of those gentlemen who were 
educated at the school was sufficiently quali- 
fied to fill the office of Surveyor to the Navy; 
and he then appointed Captain Symonds, 
who possessed no scientific knowledge what- 
ever in naval architecture, to that depart- 
ment. Notwithstanding the representations 
made to the House on that occasion, the 
right hon. Baronet obtained a majority, and 
carried through his measure, thereby in- 
flicting much injury upon a body of men 
who had devoted themselves to the study of 
naval architecture, under the pledge given 
that they should rise by degrees to fill such 
situations as were connected with their pe- 
culiar pursuits. The education acquired at 
the School of Naval Architecture was of 
the most comprehensive description. There 
was not a branch of science applicable to 
shipbuilding which was not taught; and 
the pupils, before obtaining any employ- 
ment, underwent the strictest examination 
as to their knowledge and qualifications in 
all that related to naval architecture. No 
doubt those who held commissions in the 
Navy were required to undergo a certain 
degree of scientific instruction; but there 
was nothing in the system of education they 
were subjected to which enabled them to 
judge of the application of principles to the 
construction of a ship, or to make improves 
ments in naval architecture. By taking 
away, therefore, that important branch of 
professional education, the right hon. Baro. 
net at once deprived this country of the 
means of reaching the same height in naval 
architecture as other countries. This was 
a most unwise course, and particularly at 
a time when a large sum of money was 
about to be expended on the Navy. Seeing 
that England was the only country that 
for the last twenty years had been buildin 

large ships that were unmanageable, an 
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which were constantly being cut down into 
frigates or brigs, he considered it was high 
time that some inquiry should be made, to 
ascertain how all this might be corrected. 
Everything that came to his knowledge 
eonvinced him that England was very much 
behind other countries in naval matters. 
How was it that no two ships could be 
built by Sir William Symonds having the 
same qualities? Why was it, after four- 
teen years’ trial, that he had not been able 
to discover any one plan by which a ship 
might be built that should be better than 
any other? If Sir William Symonds had 
made any such discovery, why had it not 
been tested by a trial, and after the ex- 
periment made, why should there not at 
this moment be lying before them a Re- 
port as to what that superior mode of 
construction was, in order that the pub- 
lie money might be laid out to the best 
advantage, and to the greatest credit of 
the country? This was the ground why 
he was anxious for an inquiry to be in- 
stituted. No written Report by Sir William 
Symonds would be satisfactory. The in- 
vestigation must be by personal examina- 
tion, whether by a Committee or by a 
Commission he cared not. If it should 
turn out, as he feared it would, that this 
country had not availed itself of the ad- 
vantages of science in the building of ships, 
he would be happy to see the restoration 
of the School of Naval Architecture which 
the right hon. Baronet destroyed, or at any 
rate to see whether the advantages which 
were promised by the appointment of Sir 
William Symonds had been realised. The 
right hon. Baronet said, that that appoint- 
ment was an experiment. Let it, then, be 
tested as an experiment. The question was 
one of great importance, and demanded in- 
vestigation. 

Sir George Cockburn confessed that, in 
respect to all which the hon. and gallant 
Commodore (Sir C. Napier) had said re- 
lating to naval affairs, so far back as 1806, 
he was scarcely able to follow him. At 
that time he was at sea carrying on the 
war against France, and was not acquainted 
with the circumstances to which his hon. 
and gallant Friend had alluded. He could 
only say that that system, which was not 
perfect in 1806, might be in a very im- 
proved state now. It was very probable 


that the vessels built during the war were 
bad; but it might be supposed, from the 
statement of his hon. and gallant Friend, 
that those vessels were cut down at once 
into frigates; but the fact was other- 
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wise. They had become old ships and 
required repair; and not being thought 
worth that expense, they were then cut 
down to make efficient frigates. There 
could be no blame imputed to the authorities 
of that day for taking such a course. But 
those were matters which had occurred a 
long time ago. What he more particularly 
wished to do, was to bring before the 
House the charge which had been made 
against the present Board of Admiralty. It 
was rather unfair to expect him to defend 
what had been done in former times, and 
by other Governments, when he was far 
away. The Board of Admiralty was 
charged with having allowed Sir William 
Symonds to build ships upon his own plan, 
before it had been sufficiently tested. 
With respect to that gentleman himself, 
he (Sir G. Cockburn) called on the House 
to recollect what the feeling was towards 
that officer when he (Sir George Cockburn) 
came into office; and to say, if the present 
Board of Admiralty had, on coming into 
office, suspended ail the work which Sir W. 
Symonds was proceeding with in the build- 
ing of vessels, whether it would not have 
been considered a mere party proceeding, 
and would not the Admiralty have been ac- 
used of treating that officer in a way which 
was not deserved? No doubt about it ; no 
more than there was that the great ma- 
jority of the Navy, with a very large por- 
tion of the public, considered that Sir W. 
Symonds had rendered great benefit to the 
Navy by increasing the size of the ships, 
by making them broader and more capable 
of bearing the weights they had to carry. 
Perhaps, indeed, he had gone to the ex- 
treme, and had made them broader than ne- 
cessary, which might have tended, with his 
mode of construction, to cause the uneasy 
motion complained of as attaching to them 
generally. When the present Board of Ad- 
miralty came into office, the Queen was the 
largest ship built by Sir W. Symonds. 
That ship went to sea soon afterwards, 
and proceeded in company with the For- 
midable to the Mediterranean; and every 
report that came home had been highly 
favourable to the Queen. She was reported 
to be the “finest first-rate and three- 
decker in the service.” She was tried 
against other vessels (for in spite of what 
had been stated by the gallant Officer op- 
posite, several trials had taken place), and 
she was reported to have beaten the Howe, 
a ship of her own class, the Rodney, and, 
in short, every other ship except the Van- 
guard, which latter ship, it must be ob- 
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served, was also built by Sir W, Symonds- 
Would the Admiralty then have been jus- 
tified in at once stopping entirely the 
building of ships by the Surveyor of the 
Navy? Sir W. Symonds was not an officer 
of their appointing ; but he (Sir G. Cock- 
burn) considered him to be an officer of 
much merit, and entitled to support and 
protection. But he must say, that the 
Board of Admiralty, on coming into office, 
did not deem it right to confine the con- 
struction of our ships of war to one indi- 
vidual only. The Admiralty, therefore, 
checked the advancement of the larger ships 
building until an opportunity should be af- 
forded by the completion of the Albion to 
test the efficiency of that principle of con- 
struction ; and the Albion was the only one, 
therefore, hurried forward ; and when that 
ship was ready, she was ordered to join the 
Queen, the Caledonia, and St. Vincent, to 
try their comparative qualities—the reports 
of which trial not having proved so satis- 
factory relative to the Queen and the Albion 
as desirable, the completion of the ships on 
the same principle was entirely stopped ; 
and the Surveyor having requested certain 
alterations to be made in the Queen, she 
had been docked for that purpose; and it was 
intended when she should be again ready, 
to send her for further trial with the St. 
Vincent, the Albion, and Rodney, together 
with the Vanguard, Superb, and Canopus, 
the last-named ship having been selected 
in consequence of her having been consi- 
dered the finest and best two-decker of the 
last war, and to have carried her lower 
deck ports open longer than any other ship 
of that day: she would, therefore, afford 
the best proof as to our gain or otherwise by 
the present mode of construction. Further, 
the Board of Admiralty, soon after coming 
into office, without detracting from the 
merits of Sir W. Symonds, appointed a 
Committee composed of the master ship- 
wrights of all our dockyards, to report 
what they deemed the best plan for con- 
structing our ships of war for affording 
them the greatest degree of strength gene- 
rally, and most efficiently arming their 
bows and sterns: that Committee sat a 
considerable time, and its detailed report 
was forwarded to Sir W. Symonds for his 
observations ; and, though he differed from 
the Cummittee on many points, most of its 
recommendations had been adopted, modi- 
fied to a certain extent by the Surveyor’s 
observations. After that, the present Board 
of Admiralty selected three of the most 
talented of those educated at the School of 
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Naval Architecture, to meet as a Commit: 
tee to examine scientifically the errors of 
construction of our former system of builds 
ing, and to report the cause of their hav: 
ing been less efficient than those of other 
nations ; and they were to submit to the 
Admiralty the lines they would propose for 
a ship of each class as the most perfect, ac. 
cording to the principles their science 
should dictate, and of which they were to 
superintend the building ; and under this 
latter direction, the Espiegle brig had been 
built. But it was only fair to say, that that 
brig had not shown any great superiority ; 
for in the trial she only stood third in the 
report—Sir W. Symonds’ brig, the Flying 
Fish, having been placed as second ; and the 
brig of Mr. White, a practical man (the 
Daring), proved the best and fastest of 
the whole. Mr. White had also done 
an extraordinary thing. One of the worst 
of the 42-gun frigates had been picked 
out. She had had her bow cut off.. He 
had lengthened it, put a new bow on, 
and the report upon her trial was, that 
she had done wonders. He thought 
that he had stated enough to show that 
the Board of Admiralty had not been 
indifferent to the very important question 
of the construction of ships. They had 
done everything in their power to discover 
what was the best system of building ; but 
ut the same time they felt that they ought 
not to do anything to hurt the feelings of 
a man like Sir W. Symonds, who, on the 
admission of every one, had rendered great 
service to the Navy and to the country: 
They had made up their minds not to trust 
any single person with the building of the 
Navy ; but they had not been in too great a 
haste to overturn what they had found 
established. If those large ships of which 
the gallant Officer had spoken—the Queen, 
the Albion, and others—turned out inferior, 
they had determined that those now on the 
stocks should be altered in conformity with 
another model. In answer to what the hon. 
Member for Montrose had said about the 
School for Naval Architecture, he might 
state that the present Board of Admiralty 
had brought them forward, and had given 
them high appointments as opportunities of+ 
fered ; and he would instance Mr. Fincham 
and Mr. Laing, as two who had been ad- 
vanced to be master shipwrights, and the 
others filled the stations of master ship- 
wrights and foremen of our yards. It was, 
therefore, unfair to insist that they had been 
thrown on one side. If the results of the 


present inquiry should justify it, there would 
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be no objection to re-establish some system 
of that description. The gallant Mover 
founded his proposal on the necessity for a 
Committee in order to ascertain what ought 
tobe done; but his (Sir G. Cockburn’s) 
strong impression was, that a Committee 
of the House of Commons was the very 
worst tribunal that could be selected for the 
urpose. For himself, he could say that it was 
the bounden duty of the Admiralty Board 
thoroughly to investigate such matters; 
and if the House of Commons thought 
those now at the head of the Depart- 
ment incompetent to the duty, it had 
nothing to do but to remove the pre- 
sent occupants of office, and to place at 
the Board either the gallant Mover, or 
any other set of Gentlemen they might 
refer. He was guite sure, let the Board 
of Admiralty consist of whom it would, 
that it was the only proper channel for the 
investigation of such subjects. So much 
for sailing ships. He would now advert to 
steam-ships ; and he could assure the gallant 
Officer that he was not more anxious on the 
question than all who were at present con- 
cerned in administering the naval affairs of 
the country. It was to be borne in mind 
that most of the steam-ships made the topic 
of observation had been, if not finished, 
contracted for before the present Ministers 
came into power. The first point they 
had ascertained was, that our steam-ships 
were under-powered, and that it was 
necessary to give them more power. It 
had been truly said, that steam-ships were 
not, avd never could be, the main navy of 
the country ; and the principle the present 
Admiralty had gone upon was this, to give 
them the heaviest shot and the greatest 
range. There had been nv intention to 
put guns on the main deck of those steam- 
vessels in progress when thcy came into 
office ; that deck was reserved for carrying 
troops, and they were armed on the upper 
deck with the heaviest description of guns 
they could bear, some of the largest guns 
carrying solid shot, which insured to them 
the greatest possible range. The great value 
and advantage of steam-ships of war, be- 
sides that of towing line-of-battle ships in 
and out of action, would be to assist sailing 
ships or fleets with their guns of long 
range, choosing their position beyond the 
range of the guns of such sailing ships or 
fleets ; but to enable them to do this, they 
ought not to have bluff bows, as recom- 
mended by the gallant Officer opposite, but 
must be made sharp and capable of going 
rapidly through the water; with which 
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view he (Sir G, Cockburn) did not think 
it would be advisable to overload them 
with guns, which, by rendering them so 
much deeper in the water, would, of course, 
impede their power of rapid movement. 
As to the Terrible, she being of larger 
size, had been constructed to carry heavy 
guns on her main deck, and she would fire 
three heavy guns on the line of keel for- 
ward, and two aft, besides her broadside 
guns of heavy calibre. Some iron steam- 
ships were now in course of construction, 
and it was made a sine qua non that the 
main deck should have power to carry two 
guns forward, and two aft. This, too, was 
to be accomplished without any increase of 
bluffness, for the bows were to be as fine 
as under the former construction. He ad- 
mitted the guns on the main deck to be an 
improvement, but he did not think it indis- 
pensable. A force of this description would 
be of great importance along the line of our 
coast. He knew how many steamers France 
had, and he also knew how many steamers 
we had in this country ; and though he 
hoped that he would not be asked to state 
the numbers, he could assure the House 
that England had a larger steam force 
than France had, despite of all that had 
been said to the contrary. He would not 
state the numbers to the House ; but if he 
were asked by any hon. Member, he should 
be very happy to tell him, and prove 
that we were superior both in number and 
force. With regard to the remarks made 
by the gallant Officer relative to Sir Byam 
Martin and other respectable officers, he 
(Sir G. Cockburn) would not pay them so 
bad a compliment as to say one word in 
their defence, it being wholly unneces- 
sary; but the gallant Officer (Sir C. Na- 
pier), must excuse him for saying, that, on 
certain subjects, he was rather too much in 
the habit of speaking loosely about others. 
As regarded the late trial cruise, his gallant 
Friend behind him would be able to speak 
for himself, and to defend his own arrange. 
ments. He only knew that the Board of 
Admiralty had been much obliged to him 
for going, and that he had perfectly satisfied 
them by the manner in whch he had dis- 
charged his duty. 

Captain Rous said, the Navy, the Go- 
vernment, and the country, were indebted 
to the gallant Officer who had brought the 
subject forward. But he also considered 
the country indebted to those who had 
abolished the Navy Board; and as to the 
Naval School of Science—if its efficacy 
were to be estimated by a model he had 
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seen as & specimen of its productions, the 
sooner it was abolished the better. In his 
opinion the system which had from time 
immemorial been followed in our dock- 
yards was pernicious. Earl St. Vincent 
had saved 1,000,000. or so per annum to 
the country at a stroke, by abolishing one 
part of the system—that through which 
treenails were often substituted for copper 
bolis, &c., practices by which many valu- 
able vessels had been lost. The hon. 
Member had spoken of round sterns, and 
he (Captain Rous) remembered the years 
1820 and 1822, when there was a mania 
for fortifying the sterns of three-deckers. 
Between 1817 and 1823, he had com- 
manded three brigs and a corvette; and he 
recollected telling his lamented brother- 
in-law, Sir H. Hotham, that there was not a 
single brig or corvette in the service capa- 
ble of firing a stern chase gun, because it 
could not be fired clear of the port-sill. 
In fact, millions had been misspent in 
our dockyards, and it was hardly too much 
to say, that one-eighth of the National 
Debt had been incurred by building bad 
ships, which were either useless at sea, or 
had never been sent to sea at all. This 
system had been going on ever since 1815; 
and he only wished that the burden 
rested not on the nation, but on the 
shoulders of those who had caused the 
useless expenditure, He begzed to remind 
the House that the Waterwilch had been 
proved in all the late trials to be a very 
fast vessel, and that nobody had been able 
to say one word against her. As one in- 
stance of the system that still reigned, he 
might mention, that when last year the 
Waterwitch required repairs, double the 
sum was stated to be necessary, for which 
the ship had originally been built; and 
unless this had been accidentally dis- 
covered by the builder, she would have 
been broken up as not worth repairing. It 
had been reported to him from a very good 
quarter, that some of the late trial ships 
had been built of such decayed timber, that 
they were not water-tight, and that one, 
after having been taken into dock, had 
had 500 tons of water pumped into her, in 
order to find out where she leaked. The 
effect must be to render the vessel un- 
wholesome for the men, and to injure her 
sailing powers, by saturating her timbers. 
If he were allowed his own way, no Sur- 
veyor of the Navy should build a ship, but 
models should be sent in, and all encou- 
tugement given; to skill and ingenuity ; 
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while the Surveyor, instead of entering 
into competition, should be one of the 
judges to ascertain which model ought to 
be preferred. If he wanted to construct a 
steamer, he would go to the builder of the 
Great Britain, or to Mr. Napier, as per. 
sons who had established their reputation 
in that line; not to the Surveyor of the 
Navy. The question raised by the Mo. 
tion was, whether the ships built since 
1835 were inferior or superior to those 
which had preceded them. He had no 
doubt whatever on the subject. In the 
course of his time he had commanded 
every species of ship which had been con- 
demned; he had commanded a 14-gun 
brig, one of the corvettes, a donkey fri. 
gate, and others, and was therefore able 
to speak of their qualities. Not one of 
them was fit to go to sea as a man-of-war; 
but he admitted that those constructed by 
Sir W. Symonds were in many respects 
splendid vessels, but then they were a 
great deal larger, and totally different 
from former vessels of the same class, 
There was no doubt that great improve- 
ments had been made of late years as far as 
frigates were concerned. Having been in 
the Mediterranean, he had remarked what 
indeed every one who had been there must 
have remarked—that the best vessels that 
were built in the world, were the ships and 
brigs of the Greek Archipelago. Any one 
who saw them would say that they were 
built by Sir W. Symonds ; but the fact 
was, that he took his model from those 
vessels, The Duke of Portland, one of 
the best men who ever lived, patronised 
him : he was allowed to build a brig in 
competition with other gentlemen. The 
brigs were tried, and Sir W. Symonds 
succeeded. But then he proceeded to 
build vessels without a flat floor, and imme- 
diately he did it, every man at the Admi- 
ralty said, ‘* We have found out the philo- 
sopher’s stone; Sir W. Symonds is build- 
ing vessels without a flat floor ;” the parts 
fitted each other like a Chinese puzzle, 
and it was said no further improvement 
could be made. Every one at the Admi- 
ralty Board gave an opinion in their fa- 
vour; but there were admirals in the 
service who did not know one ship from 
another, and Lords of the Admiralty who 
could not distinguish a first-rate from a 
Newcastle collier. He very emphatically 
maintained the necessity of a flat floor, 
and insisted that every pound weight at 
the top of a vessel required a certain pro- 
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portion of a flat floor. If a vessel carried 
no guns she might do without a flat floor ; 
but if she did carry guns it was impos- 
sible to raise a three-decker without a 
flat floor. Why, the Admiralty ought to 
be ashamed of themselves for thinking of 
it, He had commanded one of the 36-gun 
frigates, built by Sir W. Symonds, and 
he did his duty then, as he endeavoured 
always to do it in that House. He 
told ‘the Admiralty then that she was a 
very magnificent ship; that she had many 
good points; that she could stand up 
under any weight of canvass; but, never- 
theless, she had a great defect—she was 
very sharp under water, had a short bluff 
bow, and never was fit to meet a head sea, 
But if any Gentleman would only look at 
the Flying Fish, which was built the other 
day, and compare her with the Snake, 
which Sir W. Symonds built some time 
ago, he would say that they were not like 
thesame thing. The Flying Fish was one 
of the wonders of the world; still they 
could not meet a head sea with a vessel 
having a short bluff bow; but when he 
commanded one of Her Majesty’s ships, 
he found to his cost and great inconve- 
nience, and by no means to his profit, 
that the Admiralty had so identified them- 
selves with the Surveyor, and had ordered 
so many ships to be built by him—the 
Queen and half a dozen others—that if he 
had said one word to them, that such or 
such a vessel is a magnificent vessel, but 
she has such or such a defect, it would 
have been considered a personal attack 
upon themselves. But what happened 
ten years afterwards? That he repeated 
what he told them then, and that they 
were more ready to believe him; but they 
leit a most painful legacy to their suc- 
cessors. He trusted that what he said 
would not be considered as any attack 
upon them; but the Admiralty had been 
three years making up their minds whe- 
ther the Queen was a fit ship to build 
three-deckers by or not. Now, if he had 
been ordered to go to the Mediterranean 
~to Malta for instance—and having made 
a short passage out, had received orders 
from the Admiralty to try the two ships, 
the Formidable and the Queen, as to their 
sailing qualities, he should have known 
that the eyes of the naval world were 
upon him ; and if he had treated the orders 
of the Admiralty with disrespect, and 
never made the trial, he should have 


been plain Mr. Rous, instead of Captain 
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Rous, for probably he should have been 
broken by a court-martial. But then 
again with respect to the steamers, which 
Sir W. Symonds had built, and which his 
friends declare as the finest in the world ; 
no doubt when the Admiralty ordered 
him as Surveyor of the Navy, to build a 
certain number of steamers, he had done 
so; but if they had desired him to rebuild 
Westminster Abbey be would have done 
it too, Without any more knowledge of 
steam-vessels than he himself possessed, 
yet Sir W. Symonds was ready to enter 
into any expense in building them. But 
did he find fault with Sir W. Symonds? 
— although his steamers were failures, and 
Sir William had spent a million of money 
to very little purpose, yet he found no fault 
with him, but with the Admiralty who had 
employed him. It was not his fault, he 
was not brought up to it, he was not a 
scientific man; but the absurdity was 
picking out such a man to build steam- 
vessels. He must say a few words about 
the late trial of the brigs. It appeared 
to him that under Captain Corry every- 
thing was carried on in a fair and straight- 
forward manner, as would be the case 
when he commanded. They went to Lis- 
bon ; it came on to blow ; what could they 
have done better, than with a pretty smart 
wind, to beat off the shore? They were 
then sailing under double-reefed topsails ; 
it was the time, of all others, to make 
trial—but what they were about he could 
not tell; they let it slip and never made 
the trial until the weather became fine, so 
that it was no trial at all. When the wind 
was blowing fresh on the shore there was 
an excellent opportunity for trial in beat- 
ing off the shore. He regretted the mis- 
fortune that had happened of the Ad- 
miralty taking three years to come to a 
decision ; but, although it was upwards of 
three years since the Queen went to sea, 
still she had not been in a gale of wind ; 
it seemed as if there had not been a gale 
for the last three years. Not having been 
exposed to bad weather they had not then 
been able to find out the qualities of these 
ships, and a change of Ministry might 
take place, and Sir W. Symonds might 
again come in, and be as much listened 
to as he was under the last Administra. 
tion. All that he wanted was to. get at 
the truth, and that when these ships went 
to sea on trial, they should be commanded 
by some seaman who would look for a 
gale of wind, and would find one, if that 
4 
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be all, if he went 2,000 miles to get it. 
And with respect to the Surveyor, he 
hoped that office would be done away 
with—they wanted an active and inteili- 
gent man like Sir W. Symonds—for no 
man was more active or intelligent than 
he—who would be constantly going round 
from one dockyard to another, observing 
what went on, so as to save the lavish ex- 
penditure which was annually thrown 
away in these dockyards. In that way 
they might find him exceedingly useful, 
as long as he did not lay down lines and 
build ships: let him examine other men’s 
lines and other men’s models, not his own, 
and he (Captain Rous) was sure that Sir 
W. Symonds would be benefited if that 
suggestion were carried into execution, 
Whether the Motion were acceded to or 
not, it would be of great benefit and use, 
because it proved, in the first place, that 
* naval affairs at last had excited the atten- 
tion of the House of Commons. But he 
confessed that he alluded to the sup- 
porters of the hon. and gallant Officer (Sir 
C. Napier), on the other side, in pre- 
ference to his own—there was a kinder 
feeling towards the Navy on that side than 
on his own—and he always looked to them 
as the peculiar friends of the Navy, and 
who always stuck up for it. He hoped, 
then, that all things would in future be 
conducted on a sounder footing. He was 
sorry if he had said anything that had 
hurt the feelings of any one, for he always 
spoke warmly, and never minded what he 
said; he cared for nothing when he was 
speaking upon public matters. He had 
given up the command of the Pique be- 
cause he had spoken the truth at the Ad- 
miralty; he had resigned the command 
because he did not care what happened to 
him as long as he gave his honest opinion 
as to that ship; he had done so, and nine 
years afterwards the facts had corroborated 
what he had stated over and over again. 
Any man who pretended to be a sailor, 
must see that it was impossible to build a 
proper three-decker without a flat floor and 
a long bow to meet the sea, and if any one 
could build them upon straight lines, and 
with a short bow, he hoped they would be 
considered not fit to serve Her Majesty in 
the Navy. 

Mr. C. Wood was sorry that the hon. 
and gallant Officer who had just sat down 
thought he had any reason to complain 
of the Board of Admiralty with which he 
(Mr. C, Wood) had been eonnected. He 
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certainly had no right to complain of in- 
attention on the part of that Board to 
naval affairs. With regard to the Motion, 
he (Mr, C. Wood) was persuaded that it 
would be highly inexpedient to institute 
an inquiry by any other body than the 
Members of the Executive Department, 
A Committee of the House of Commons 
would not even understand the language 
etoployed by the witnesses; for what 
could Members in general know of flat 
floors, of long or bluff bows, of portsills, 
and other terms of which the hon. and 
gallant Officer had been liberal? He ad- 
mitted, that if a case of great grievance 
or abusé were made out upon reasonable 
or probable grounds, it might be the duty 
of the House to institute an investigation, 
Such, however, was not the fact. Now, 
what was it the hon. and gallant Officer 
moved for? An inquiry into the mode in 
which ships had been constructed since 
the year 1835, and whether there was any 
improvement whatever on the old system. 
That implied, of course, a censure on the 
manner in which the ships had been built 
since that time. He would not go into 
the question of the Navy Board or the 
School for Naval Architecture; but he 
perfectly agreed with the right hon. and 
gallant Officer, that it was a great service 
to the country, that the right hon. Baronet 
(Sir J. Graham) had put an end to that 
establishment, and he believed that the 
substitution of the present Board was a 
great improvement. The hon. and gal- 
lant Officer began with the state of the 
Navy when he first entered it, from the 
year 1800 to 1830, and there was no one 
single class of ships, except the 120-gun 
ships, that he had not condemned. As to 
the 80-gun ships, the greatest possible 
benefit was done by their being given up 
in 1830 by the right hon. Gentleman op- 
posite. As to the 74-gun ships, they 
were called the ‘* Forty Thieves.” The 
36-gun frigates were described as totally 
useless, [Sir C. Napier; That's a mis- 
take. I said the 32’s.] Well then, the 
32-gun frigates were perfectly useless— 
the 28-gun frigates were donkeys—[Sir 
C. Napier: Quite true.] The 16-gun 
sloops were also useless, |Sir C. Napier: 
No.|] And at last he came to what he 
called the ‘ patent-coffins”—the 10-gun 
brigs—and those he utterly condemned; 
in fact, one and all, from the highest to 
the lowest, except the three-deckers, came 
within his condemnation. [Sir C. Nepier: 
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It’s quite a mistake.] He took down the 
words at the time, and every class of ships 
which the hon, and gallant Officer enu- 
merated, ending with the year 1830, he 
had condemned, except the 120-gun ships. 
He condemned a Navy Board in the gross, 
expressing his satisfaction that it was en- 
tirely broken up. Now let them see what 
the hon. and gallant Officer said of the 
ships that had been built since the time 
he had mentioned. Nothing could be 
fairer than the mode in which the gallant 
Officer dealt out his censures; his con- 
demnation was indiscriminate, but it did 
not bear out his Motion. Afier all, the 
great object of attack seemed to be the 
16-gun brigs constructed by Sir W. 
Symonds, [The hon. Member read a 
letter from an Officer in one of the trial 
squadrons, reporting in favour of the ships 
built by Sir W. Symonds since 1835.] 
The hon. Gentleman proceeded to defend 
the construction of the Pique, and went 
on to state, that when the late Board 
of Admiralty left office, two ships only 
were laid down, both of which answered 
exceedingly well. Asto Sir W. Symonds, 
he would only say that there was a con- 
siderable difference between his last ships 
and those which he had previously built, 
and he believed him not to be bigoted to 
any opinion of his own, but that he was 
always ready to adopt any suggestion cal- 
culated to improve the service. He was 
most ready to bear his testimony to the 
zeal with which that Officer had executed 
his duties, and the extreme anxiety which 
he had always manifested to do that which 
he thought best for the interest of the 
Navy. Now, he came to the Queen; 
the hon. and gallant Officer had said, that 
six vessels were laid down, by order of the 
late Board, upon the same principle, before 
the Queen was tried; that, however, was 
not so, for two only were ordered, one of 
which was built. ‘The Queen was built in 
1839, and when the late Board went out 
of office in that year, the Royal Frederick 
was building. So far as the document to 
which he had referred went, the Report 
was exceedingly favourable to the Queen. 
The official documents were in favour of 
that ship, and when the Board of Ad- 
miralty ordered four other vessels of the 
same character to be laid down, he thought 
they were justified in so doing by the 
official Reports which they nad received, 
Next, as to the Albion: that vessel, per- 


haps, had not had a fair trial, but the! 
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officers who tried her, as it appeared 
by their Report, were very confident 
of the result. The Report said, that 
she was a very still ship and sailed better 
than any other in the squadron, The hon. 
and gallant Officer had read a favourable 
report of the 110-gun ship, so long as she 
remained in the Mediterranean, and they 
had heard a favourable report of the 90- 
gun ship from the hon. and gallant Officer 
opposite ; and having, in fact, read the 
most favourable Reports of every class of 
ships since 1835, and condemned every 
ship built before that period, the hon, 
and gallant Officer now called upon the 
House to condemn the Board of Admiralt 

for the ships built since 1835. The Z'hun- 
derer was not Sir William Symonds’ ship, 
They had been led to suppose by the hon, 
and gallant Officer that they were wasting 
the public money by building ships on Sir 
William Symonds’ principle when they 
ought to have built them on some other 
principle. The injustice of such an observa- 
tion would be understood when he stated 
that the T’hunderer cost 72,000/., the Van- 
guard 62,000/. and the Collingwood 
59,000/. thus showing a saving of 13,0002. 
on the building of the Collznqwood as coms 
pared tothe T'’hunderer by adopting Sir W. 
Symonds’ plan. The Rodney, to which the 
hon. and gallant Officer had referred, had 
cost 76,000/., instead of 67,0002, He really 
could not understand upon what earthly 
ground the hon, and gallant Officer could 
support his Motion. He asked the House 
to express an opinion, that the public 
money had been thrown away by the sys. 
tem which had been pursued in build- 
ing ships within the last few years, whilst 
he had read Reports from very competent 
authorities approving of such ships, and it 
appeared that the costof building them had 
been reduced. Now, as to steamers, he did 
not thinkit possible that anybody could give 
a clear and decided opinion upon the ef- 
fect of steam navigation, and what would 
be the best mode of constructing and arm. 
ing steam vessels, He was very glad to 
find that steamers upon a large scale were 
to be constructed. What the result would 
be he would not attempt to predict. He 
had no doubt but that the experiment of 
building steamers for the Navy would be 
carried on with the greatest anxiety to dis. 
cover the best plan which could be adopted, 
and that no expense would be spared to 
make them useful in case of any future 
war; he, for one, was quite content to 
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leave this matter in the hands of the pre- | 


sent Board of Admiralty. 

Admiral Bowles wished to observe, in 
reply to the charge of the hon. and gallant 
Member for Westminster, that if he did 
not find a gale of wind it was no fault of 
his, and that to go in search of one was 
not the object with which he went out. 
His duty was to try all ships under his 
charge, and not to runthe risk of damaging 
them to the extent, perhaps, of several 
thousand pounds, without any earthly be- 
nefit. He could not but express his sur- 
prise, at hearing sailors, and especially the 
hon. and gallant Member for Marylebone, 
talk as they did of the Albion, and argue 
that, because she had some defects she 
ought to be tried against a three-decker. 
He had tried her as much as it was neces- 
sary for him to do in order to test her 
speed and strength, with both of which he 
was satisfied. Jt was said that she rolled 
so much as to excite particular attention 
to that defect. Now, he did not think she 
would be found to roll a bit more than 
other vessels of the same size. It was well 
known that small vessels rolled more than 
large ones—that a two-decker would roll 
more than a three-decker; and he coin- 
cided quite with the Officer of that vessel, 
who visited him on board the Caledonia 
in the Bay of Biscay, that she was steadier 
than others of her class. As for her not 
being able tofight her guns, that was a 
charge which he did not believe, and 
which he was sure would be found on fur- 
ther experiment not to be true. With re- 
spect to the question of naval architecture 
he agreed with the hon. and gallant Officer 
that the former system of naval architecture 
was extremely defective. He would will- 
ingly make the hon. and gallant Officer a 
present of all the old ships, for he was 
glad to find that improvements had began, 
and he looked forward to every year for 
increased improvements. He thought that 
Sir W. Symonds was entitled to great 
credit for not having obstinately adhered 
to any part of his system when he found 
that it was objectionable. He thoughtit was 
highly creditable to Sir W. Symonds that 
he was ready to give all due attention to 
any suggestions made to him ; and he was 
sure that the new ships would be found 
unobjectionable. There was one other 
point to which he begged the attention of 
the House for a moment. He felt that 
there was a debt of gratitude due to those 
noblemen and gentlemen who had estab- 
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lished the Yacht Club, which had attached 
so many to that truly British amusement of 
yacht sailing, and exerted an influence 
upon society to which might be attributed 
a great many of those improvements in 
naval architecture so much to be rejoiced 
at. There were two men in particular 
whose names were especially entitled to 
their respect—he meant the late Lord 
Vernon, who unhappily had not lived to 
witness the success of these improvements, 
and the Duke of Portland. Lord Vernon gave 
his personal guaranteeto the Admiralty, be- 
fore Sir W. Symonds was allowed to build 
his first ship the Columbine, that if it failed 
be (Lord Vernon) would pay the whole ex- 
pense, amounting to 10,000/. The Duke 
of Portland actually paid 8,790J. for the 
building of the Pantaloon, with no other 
ebject than to promote and improve the 
science of naval architecture. With re- 
gard to Sir W. Symonds, his opinion was, 
that the right hon. Baronet the Secretary 
of State for the Home Department, never 
did a greater service to the country than 
by appointing him to the office which he 
now filled with so much credit, and from 
which, notwithstanding the calumnies that 
might assail him, he would retire, he felt 
convinced, with the proud satisfaction of 
having contributed more than any other 
officer in the British Navy to the improve- 
ment of the service. He considered him, 
therefore justly entitled to the thanks of 
that House. 

Captain Pecheil said, that the late Se- 
cretary of the Admiralty had acted most un- 
fairly towards his hon. and gallant Friend, 
by endeavouring to put a misconstruction 
upon the views which he had expressed to 
the House. If he understood the object 
of bis hon. and gallant Friend, it was this 
—le complained that the Board of Ad- 
miralty had been going on in the construc- 
tion of vessels, without giving them a suf- 
ficient trial; that immediately upon being 
satisfied with one particular vessel, they, 
without sufficient experience, laid down 
half-a-dozen of the same description. If 
it was attempted to be shown that the pre- 
sent Surveyor of the Navy had involved 
the country in unnecessary expense, and 
incumbered the service with improper 
ships, then he must differ from his hon. 
Friends, for he was of the contrary opinion, 
believing as he did, that no person de- 
served more credit than the present Sur- 
veyor of the Navy. He was very happy 
to find that the gallant Admiral oppo- 
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site, after experiencing the breezes of the 
Mediterranean, had taken his seat in that 
House, and was prepared to give them 
any information which they might re- 
quire as to the experimental cruise of the 
squadron which he had commanded. He 
was glad when he found the hon. and 
gallant Admiral had been selected to take 
the command of such an expedition, be- 
cause he knew that they should have a 
faithful account from him ; and it was al- 
most to be regretted that it was thought 
necessary to take one of the Lords in 
Waiting from his duties to asssume the 
command of one of the ships of the expe- 
rimental squadron, When they saw the 
contradictory reports and opinions as to 
the capabilities of one of those noble ships, 
the Queen, he thought there were strong 
grounds for inquiry. The public were not 
satisfied, neither would they be, unless 
the Committee which the hon. and gallant 
Member sought for was granted. They 
had tried an experiment by altering one 
of the old frigates, with the view of making 
them more like the modern vessels; and 
they had then sent her on the Irish sta- 
tion, where she lay in the Shannon for 
nine months to aid the civil power to keep 
all quiet during the collection of the Poor 
Rates. Then, when they came to steam- 
vessels, it appeared that they had not 
one in the Navy furnished with the Ar- 
chimedean screw. They had a vessel 
named the Rattler, which he had call- 
ed the attention of the Admiralty to, 
and upon the subject of which he had 
corresponded with a gentleman who was 
then the Secretary of the Admiralty, but 
who had since quitted that department for 
one where he (Captain Pechell) feared he 
would not be so useful—he meant the late 
Member for Wiltshire. The nature of the 
correspondence which he had had with 
that gentleman, was as to testing the qua- 
lities of the Archimedean screw, and he 
was assured that it would be done; but 
two years had since elapsed, and that 
vessel was not yet at sea. [Sir George 
Cockburn: She is.] He did not know 
what the hon. and gallant Gentleman 
meant by her being at sea, for she was now 
in Portsmouth harbour, and had only been 
tried in the Thames. When he was at 


Portsmouth, and saw the arrival of Her 
Majesty from France, attended by the 
squadron of the Prince de Joinville, he 
observed a vessel amongst them to which 
the Archimedean screw had been applied, 
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and she was the admiration of all who saw 
her—she, in fact, captivated everybody, 
He did not fail to make a representation 
to those who were interested in the Board 
of Admiralty, that he hoped it would not 
be long, after the experiment had been 
tested by the French, before they would 
relieve the steamers now in the service of 
those monstrous and unsightly incum- 
brances, the paddle-boxes, which were a 
nuisance to every vessel that had them; 
and they had then declared that, if they 
only had time, it would be their wish to 
bring the Archimedean screw into notice, 
and it would not be long before it would 
de applied to the Rattler, and she would be 
at sea. That was nearly two years ago, and 
they had not heard of the merits of that 
vessel since; and were consequently un- 
able to make use of those advantages which 
they might have been in possession of six 
years ago. The hon.and gallant Admiral 
had, he believed a sincere desire to extend 
competition. Captain Hendry had sub- 
mitted to him models of an 80-gun ship, 
and a steamer, exactly on the principle of 
the hon. and gallant Member for West- 
minster, being able to carry great weights 
on a mere flat floor; and he thought the 
models which he had seen were worthy 
of the attention of the Admiralty. But 
what would be the use of all those fine 
vessels which were in contemplation, and 
of those which he would admit they 
now possessed? No one had suffered 
more than he had (and the hon. and 
gallant Admiral knew it, for he had served 
under the gallant Admiral) from being on 
board vessels that could not sail: be had 
lost opportunity and lost prize-money. 
But when they had all these fine vessels, 
what advantage would it be to this coun- 
try, if, when an opportunity arose, they 
should, as in the case which had occurred 
within the last few months, have only a 
small sloop to defend their foreign posses- 
sions? The station of Tahiti was left in 
charge of a small vessel of the size of a 
sloop of war. What was the use of having 
these large vessels, if the honour and dig- 
nity of this country were to be risked bv 
maintaining in the Pacific a vessel which 
was obliged to remain in a passive state, 
and render obedience to the larger vessels 
of a neighbouring Power which were there? 
The necessity had before been urged of 
keeping a stout frigate in the China seas 
and the Pacific. What, then, he repeated, 
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ships if wheu they were wanted they were 
not forthcoming ? That was a melancholy 
condition, and he verily believed the cor- 
respondence which had been laid on the 
Table a few days ago would never have 
been required, if they had had one or two 
stout frigates lying at Tahiti, instead of 
the miserable vessel which, from unfore- 
seen circumstances, was unfortunately 
placed there. Whatever might be the re- 
sult of the hon. and gallant Gentleman's 
Motion, it would have this advantage, that 
public attention would be drawn to the 
state of the Navy. He only hoped, when 
they were called upon to vote a larger 
grant for the purposes of the Navy, they 
would not assent to it, unless they had a 
guarantee that steam frigates should be 
properly constructed; that they should 
no longer call a vessel a steam frigate un- 
Jess she was capable of having a broad- 
side, She must havea gun-deck, and not 
merely guns on the upper part. If they 
called upon them—the representatives of 
— districts—to increase the Navy 

stimates, their constituents would be 
very little inclined to part with more of 
their money and continue the Income Tax 
for such a purpose as was proposed, un- 
Jess the contemplated steam frigates were 
of the character which he had described. 
He hoped the Board of Admiralty would 
well consider the subject, and that the 
steam-vessels which they intended to build 
would be a great improvement upon those 
which were now in Her Majesty’s service. 


Mr. Corry said, that he felt it his duty 
to oppose the Motion of the hon. and gal- 
lant Member for Marylebone, not only 
because he thought it would be difficult to 
convince any body of men less qualified 
than a Committee of the House of Com- 
mons to form a just opinion on the subject 
matter which he proposed to refer to it, 
but also because he could not consider the 
adoption of the Motion in any other light 
than as an indirect vote of censure on the 
Board of Admiralty, of which they were 
quite undeserving; for there was no branch 
of their public duties to which they had 
devoted more attention than the improve- 
ment of ships. When the present Ad- 
ministration entered upon office, they found 
nineteen ships of the line building, or or- 
dered to be built, the whole upon the 
lines of the Surveyor of the Navy. If, 
therefore, they had hesitated to proceed 
with these ships, they must have aban- 
doned altogether the building of the ships 
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of the line in course of construction in 
the dockyards; and how could they have 
justified such a proceeding? It was true, 
that at that time, only oneof the Surveyor’s 
ships had been at sea—the Vanguard; 
but he held in his hand the highest testi. 
monials as to her capabilities. In July, 
1836, the hon. Captain D. P. Bouverie re. 
ported that 


“On all occasions, her working was ad- 
mirable, and surpassed our fullest expecta- 
tions ; and I have no doubt that she will prove 
herself to possess every good quality, and that 
she is a perfect man-of.war.”? 


Captain Martin of the Caledonia said :— 


“The Vanguard hauled out of the line just 
like a cutter, and went away to windward of 
the whole squadron, and was six miles on our 
weather beam in three hours and ashalf.” 


He was in possession of many other Reports 
favourable to the qualities of the Vanguard, 
but it was unnecessary that he should 
occupy the time of the House by reading 
them, for he believed it was universally 
admitted that she was a most excellent 
man-of-war. Shortly after the present 
Ministry came into office, the Queen was 
commissioned and sent to sea, and instruc- 
tions were given that her qualities should 
be tested. She was tried on several occa- 
sions, and on the 5th of June 1842, Sir 
Edward Owen wrote,—= 


‘*T have called for the Reports of the quali- 
ties of the several ships, and hope to have 
them for enclosure in this letter. In the mean 
time, IT may say, that so far as my own observ- 
ations went, vo one of the ships, except the 
Vanguard, could compete with Her Majesty's 
ship the Queen, whether in easiness of motion 
or in sailing. She does not so well answer 
under low sail, but bears pressing with her 
canvass, and answers to it by her power. I 
have no difficulty in pronouncing the Queen 
a ship superior to all three-deckers, and to most 
of those with two decks.” 


Captain Rich, of the Calcutta, also wrote 
on the 6th of June, 1842:— 


‘With respect to the comparison between 
this ship and the Queen, there can be no doubt 
in my opinion as to the superiority of the 
latter in every point, namely, in sailing, work- 
ing, stability, and weatherly qualities.” 


This opinion, he considered the more vVa- 
luable as being given by the commander 
of a vessel which was placed in compe- 
tition with the Queen; and the House 
was well aware of the pride which naval 
officers generally felt in the qualities of 
their own ships. He had in his possession 
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various other Reports in which equally fa- 
yourable opinions were expressed of the 
Queen. Andon the other hand, the Ad- 
miralty had no Reports which would have 
justified them in suspending the building 
of the other vessels which were then in 
course of construction by the Surveyor. 
Subsequently, however, when a squadron 
was sent out commanded by his hon. and 
gallant Friend behind him, and when the 
result of the cruise was to raise doubts as to 
the qualities of the Queen, the Admiralty 
did not wait to be reminded of their duty, 
either by the gallant Commodore, or by a 
Committee of this House, but they at 
once ordered the construction of ships of 
the Queen class and of the Albion class 
to be suspended, until their qualities should 
be further tested ; and he hoped that, in the 
ensuing spring, ample opportunity would 
be afforded for ascertaining the powers and 
qualities of those ships. When, however, 
so much had been said about the ships built 
by the Surveyor of the Navy, it should be 
recollected that the Admiralty did not con- 
fine themselves to ships built by that Officer. 
The Admiralty had ordered sixty-eight 
ships to be built during the course of the 
three years they had been in office—of these 
twenty-nine were to be eonstructed by the 
Surveyor of the Navy, and thirty-nine by 
other naval architects. Of these four were 
ships-of-the-line, not by the Surveyor of 
the Navy ; six frigates, namely, five of 50, 
and one of 36 guns, not by the Surveyor of 
the Navy; six smaller vessels not by the Sur- 
veyor of the Navy; and no less than twenty- 
three steam-ships, not by the Surveyor of 
the Navy ; it was obvious, therefore, that 
the Admiralty had shown every disposition 
to give trials to ships by other builders. 
Among other vessels which were con- 
structed not by the Surveyor of the Navy, 
were four of the brigs composing the late 
experimental squadron, which afforded sa- 
tisfactory proof that the experiments they 
had made were not ill-considered, and an- 
swered one of the questions which the 
gallant Commodore proposed to refer toa 
Committee—namely, whether ships of mo. 
dern, were an improvement on those of 
old construction—for the whole of the 
new brigs proved themselves on that occa- 
sion to be decidedly superior on all points 
of sailing to the Cruiser, one of the best of 
the class which the gallant Commodore 
stated in his speech to be almost the only 
good class of vessels ever built by the 
Navy Board. But our steam vessels were 
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gallant Commodore, who had stated that 
there was not one steam vessel in the ser- 
vice which deserved the character of a 
man-of-war. It might be very presump- 
tuous in him to differ on such a subject 
from the gallant Commodore ; but he must 
observe that the opinion of naval men with 
respect to it were by no means unanimous, 
and there was no subject on which a 
greater difference of opinion existed than 
among naval men with respect to naval 
architecture. To illustrate this he would 
contrast the opinion entertained of our 
steamers by a French Admiral with that 
of the gallant Commodore. The illustri- 
ous Admiral to whom he alluded was the 
author of a paper which appeared last year, 
in which the following passage occurred :— 


“ When the Gorgon and Cyclops sailed from 
the ports of England, we were struck with 
their force as ships of war, as well as with 
their admirable qualities as sea boats; and we 
therefore evinced a laudable anxiety to pro 
cure designs and other data required for the 
reinforcement of our navy with vessels of a 
similar description, ‘The attempt proved a 
complete failure, and there are not now in the 
whole French navy six steam-vessels that can 
be compared with those in the English navy. 
To form a notion of the actual force of this 
steam navy (the English), it is necessary to 
have observed how formidable is its arma- 
ment, and with what care and skilful foresight 
everything has been studied. The English 
war-steamers have not been built and war- 
ranted good for all descriptions of service in- 
discriminately. In building them there has 
been but one thought, one object—war. They 
unite great speed and a powerful armament, 
with vast accommodation for troops.” 


He did not for a moment mean to say 
that our steam vessels were perfect, but 
great improvements had been made in 
their construction within the last few years, 
and almost every steamer that was launched 
was an improvement on the one which pre- 
ceded her. The gallant Officer, the Mem- 
ber for Brighton, had found fault with the 
Admiralty for having kept the Rattler for 
two years at Woolwich. Now this had 
been done advisedly, for the purpose of 
carrying on a series of experiments as to 
the adaptation of the screw to steam vessels. 
If these experiments, the result of which 
had been to increase the speed of the 
Rattler from about 7} to nearly 10 knots 
an hour, had not been carried on to the 
extent to which they had, he doubted 
very much whether they would have suc. 
ceeded in making the screw generally ap- 
plicable ; whereas it was now determined 
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to apply it to the whole of the steam ves- 
sels ordered to be built in the ensuing 
financial year. Therefore, so far from the 
Admiralty deserving censure for keeping 
the Rattler at Woolwich, they were en- 
titled to praise for carrying on these expe- 
riments on board that vesse]. As for the 
complaint of another gallant Officer with 
reference to the Daring, it was true that 
that vessel was in a leaky state; but he 
elt it due to the officers of Portsmouth 
vard, where that vessel was built, to state 
that the Admiralty had no reason for sus- 
pecting that timber of inferior quality had 
ntentionally been used in her construc- 
tion. He would not take up more of the 
time of the House than to observe, that 
the construction of ships of war might 
safely be left in the hands of those who 
were responsible for the administration of 
the affairs of the Navy, and who were far 
better qualified to discuss the subject than 
any Committee that could be selected. 
Captain Harris said, that the difference 
of opinion on the subject of naval archi- 
tecture was not confined to naval men, but 
seemed also to have extended to the editors 
of newspapers. He thought that the gal- 
lant Admiral could not do better than en- 
able those editors to form their opinions of 
the respective merits of those vessels by 
providing them with berths in the next ex- 
perimental squadron. The editor of the 
Times might be accommodated on board the 
Daring. The editor of the Morning Chro- 
nicle might be provided with a berth on 
board the Mutine, and he dared say that the 
editor of Punch would find himself quite at 
home on board of the Pantaloon. With re- 
spect to the Motion of the gallant Commo- 
dore, he did not think that he would attain 
his object in the way he proposed. But 
looking to the state of naval architecture, and 
to the improvements in steam navigation, he 
thought that great advantage would be de- 
rived from the appointment of a Commis- 
sion, to consist of scientific men—good me- 
chanics—good engineers, and good naval 
architects—to investigate the whole subject. 
Let the Surveyor of the Navy be on that 
board, and let them receive communica- 
tions from all parts of the world as to 
all well-sustained improvements ; and he 
thought that great advantage would be de- 
rived from a Commission of that kind. 
Everything appeared to him to be given up 
to sailing. Even proper stowage of the 
boats was sacrificed, and he was convinced 
that many valuable lives had been lost for 
want of quarter boats in the new flush 
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ships; indeed, he saw an instance of the 
kind on board the Columbine, when he 
had the honour of sailing, under Sir 
Thomas Hardy ; a man fell overboard and 
was drowned, who might have been saved, 
had that sloop been fitted with quarter 
boats. The poop also, was sacrificed, 
which was a most important part of the 
vessel ; and he remembered sailing round 
Cape Horn during the equinox in a sloop 
of war, which would not have weathered 
the tremendous sea she encountered, or have 
been able to scud with safety, had it not 
been for the protection which the poop 
afforded her. With respect to the Sur. 
veyor’s frigates, though he did not com. 
plain of their building lines, he was re- 
minded of one most material fault, that of 
not proportioning the quantity of metal to 
the timbers of which the ship was built. 
First, the 36-gun frigate, which was the 
Surveyor’s crack class. In the event of a 
war with a great naval power, after the 
first brush and general action, we should 
expect to compel our enemy to keep his 
own shores, and the larger vessels would 
be chiefly occupied in blockading, but not 
so the frigates, the true chivalry of the 
seas, who would be roaming on the ocean 
for the protection of British commerce, and 
on whom chiefly would fall the task of 
maintaining the bonour of the British flag. 
It was most important, therefore, that these 
vessels sheuld be fitted up in the most effi- 
cient manner for the hour of actual con- 
flict. Now compare the Pique with the 
Winchester. The Pique, of the new class, 
was 1,636 tons burden, carrying thirty-six 
guns, 32-pounders. The Winchester 1,487 
tons, with fifty-two guns, not of the same 
weight, but throwing the same shot. Now 
every hon. Gentleman who would refer to 
our naval history, would perceive that after 
our frigates once got alongside their enemy, 
the battle seldom lasted an hour; and for 
so short a time the fifty-two guns of the 
Winchester would tell more effectively 
on her opponent than the thirty-six 
guns of the Pique. The same obser- 
vation applies to the modern twenty- 
six-gun class of frigates. Take the 
Carysfort, with twenty-six guns, 32-poun- 
ders. Her tonnage was 911, whereas the 
Belvidera, of forty-two guns, one of the 
old class, was but 946 tons, being only 
thirty-five tons difference but having six- 
teen more guns. This alteration first took 
place in consequence of the classof vessels we 
were called on to compete with during the 
American war, and he admitted that some 
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alteration was necessary, but he did not 
think it ought to be carried to the present 
extreme. He believed one of the Lords of 
Admiralty had expressed himself favour- 
able to the adoption of the screw in steam- 
vessels, but he was also of opinion that the 
greater space now given in the orlop deck, 
in consequence of the adoption of chain 
cables, would enable them to apply the 
screw with great advantage to line-of- 
battle ships, as they would now have ample 
room for the machinery; and, though he 
did not expect a greater propelling ower 
than four or five knots an hour, yet that 
would be of the greatest value, as all who 
were acquainted with the details of the 
battle of Trafalgar would readily admit. 
Doubtless it might be said, if we adopted 
the plan, the French and other Powers 
would adopt it also. All would then de- 
pend on the skill and nerve of the officers 
in command, and he hoped the British 
officers would do their duty. He would 
not sit down without expressing his great 
satisfaction at the efforts which the Admi- 
ralty had for some time past been making 
to increase the naval force of this country, 
and particularly our steam power. The 
hon. and gallant Member concluded, by pay- 
ing a high compliment to the late Secretary 
of the ‘Admiralty, and by expressing his 
confidence that his successor would follow 
in his footsteps. 

Mr. Wakley said, that hon. Members 
on both sides of the House had expressed 
their gratitude to his hon. and gallant 
Friend for bringing forward this Motion, 
which entitled ‘him to the gratitude of 
that House and of the country. He was 
quite certain that the labours of the hon. 
and gallant Commodore on that, as well 
as on other occasions, had eminently enti- 
tled him to the gratitude of the country, 
which, beyond a doubt, he would carry 
with him. The country would be deeply 
grateful to his hon. and gallant I’riend for 
bringing forward this subject. True, it 
was not the first time that it had been 
before that House; but the discussions had 
formerly been conducted in such a manner 
that no good had resulted from them, and 
out of doors it was thought that, however 
they might fight when they were in earnest, 
in that. House all was ‘* sham fighting.” 
It was time now that a subject “of this 
magnitude should be taken up seriously ; 
it was one on which the public felt the 
greatest interest, for the naval service was 
the loved, the favourite, the honoured ser- 
vice of this country, and no sum of money 
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could be voted in that House to which the 
public would object, provided that it were 
to maintain that service. In it they beheld 
the bulwark of their country, and they had 
ever been anxious to support it in a manner 
commensurate with the great interests in- 
volved. The gallant Commodore in the 
course of his speech had condemned a great 
many ships in his own peculiar and most 
forcible manner. In his opinion, one ship 
had received a great many shots in her hull, 
—he meant that old ship “The Admiralty,” 
and he did not think that she would readily 
recover the damage which she had received 
unless those who manned her would take 
upon themselves to inquire how it was that 
so much money had been wasted in the 
dockyards of this country in the building 
of ships that were absolutely unfit for ser- 
vice. He had listened with the greatest 
surprise to the charge (and he should never 
forget it) which the hon. and gallant 
Member for Westminster (Captain Rous) 
had brought against the dockyards. The 
hon. and “gallant Captain said, that he be- 
lieved ships had been built in those dock- 
yards which had cost one-tenth, ay, even 
one-eighth of the national debt, and which 
had never gone and were never fit to go to 
sea. That was the declaration of the hon. 
and gallant Captain, who had obtained for 
himself great renown in the naval service, 
and whose name was respected wherever it 
was known. That hon. and gallant Officer 
always spoke his mind freely in that House, 
and every one had the advantage of under- 
standing what he meant when he did ad- 
dress the House. With regard to the 
Committee for which his hon. and gallant 
Friend the Member for Marylebone had 
moved, he thought that the appointment 
of such a Committee would not be suitable 
to the emergency that existed; for he did 
not believe, if a Committee were ap- 
pointed, that it would be possible for it to 
arrive at any practical result. Unless they 
selected Naval Officers, whom could they get 
to understand the subject under investiga- 
tion? If they had Naval Officers, most 
likely they would be jealous of one another, 
and in all probability there would be such 
serious conflicts, and such firing of broad- 
sides from one side of the Table to the other, 
as were never known in that House before. 
But then the hon. and gallant Member for 
Westminster had told them that as for the 
Lords of the Admiralty, why they scarcely 
knew one ship from another ; and he said 
it in such a manner as to indicate to him 
(Mr. Wakley) that there were some of 
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them who scarcely knew a_ three-decker 
from a Newcastle collier. If that were 
the position of the Lords of the Admiralty, 
he really did not think that promiscuous 
Members of that House were likely to be 
in a much more enlightened state with 
regard to naval architecture, or naval capa- 
bilities and resources. He really did think, 
therefore, that the appointment of a Com- 
mittee would be useless. But was there 
to be no inquiry? The right hon. Gen- 
tleman opposite who had addressed the 
House (Captain Corry), and who had lately 
been promoted from being a Lord of the 
Admiralty to be Secretary—by the bye he 
(Mr. Wakley) did not understand such 
promotion as that from a Lord to a Secre- 
tary,—but the right hon. Gentleman said, 
« Oh, leave it to us; leave it to us; we'll 
make it all right.” But he thought that 
they had left it to them too long, and 
leaving it to them had resulted in all the 
mischiefs and evils that had been com- 
plained of. The hon. Member for Halifax 
(Mr. C. Wood) said, “ Leave it to the 
Admiralty,” too; but the hon. Member— 
why he had been Secretary to the Admi- 
ralty, and Secretaries made a point of help- 
ing one another. They said, “ You help 
us when we're attacked, and, as your time 
must some day come, we'll kelp you then.” 
Not in so many words, perhaps; but there 
was an implied engagement, perfectly well 
understood between the interested parties, 
ex-Secretary on one side, and Secretary on 
the other side. The question, however, 
was of too much importance to be got rid 
of in that way ; for he felt confident after 
the statements of Officers in that House of 
so much renown, whose names were identi- 
fied with the honour and glory of their 
country, and who had declared that their 
ships were built in such an outrageously 
bad manner as to be a disgrace to the na- 
tion—after those statements from such 
gallant and distinguished men, he did say 
that the people of England would require 
at their hands a complete and searching 
investigation. Then, if that investigation 
were not to be made by a Committee, 
how was it to be made? Would Govern- 
ment consent to a Commission? No; all 
was to be left to the Admiralty. A gallant 
Officer had alluded to the experiments that 
had been made by Sir W. Symonds: but he 
had omitted to say that the ships that went 
out on those trials had not their full com- 
plement of stores and provisions, and, con- 
sequently, that they did not draw so much 
water as if they had been on actual service, 
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when they would require full complements 
both of men and stores: those experiments 
then, it must be evident to every one, 
could not be regarded as fair. The right 
hon. and gallant Officer, the Member for 
Ripon (Sir G. Cockburn), a Lord of the 
Admiralty, had addressed the House at 
some length with regard to war steamers ; 
and he confessed that he had never heard 
before that they were to go to such enor- 
mous expenses in building steamers that 
they might carry four guns, two at the 
bows, and two at the stern; way that really 
the case? Because, if they were to carry 
no more guns than four, of what earthly 
utility could they be, if they encountered 
a squadron of steamers with broadsides? 
A quotation had been made from the 
pamphlet of a foreign Admiral, to prove 
that our Steam Navy was in an effective 
and powerful condition ; but did the right 
hon. Gentleman who read that extract 
know that the object of that foreign Admiral 
being to create a great steam power in his 
own country, it was his policy to overrate 
as much as possible the force of a country 
with which it was possible, in the case of 
war, his own country might have to con- 
tend. The foreign Prince looked through 
the wrong end of the telescope in order to 
make our power appear to his country even 
as small as possible. He meant that he 
looked through the right side of the teles- 
cope to make our power appear as small as 
possible. [Cries of “ Large, large. No; 
small—small.”] Really, they were very 
merry; but they were mistaken, and he 
was correct. The Prince for his own sake 
wished to ascertain our real dimensions, 
but he got his countrymen to view us 
through the telescope, in order that our 
power might appear to them as small as 
possible. [Renewed Laughter] Really, 
after all, they were right. He was wrong; 
he meant as large as possible. It was, 
therefore, vain to rely on such testimony ; 
it was our duty to see that our Navy was 
put into the most perfect and efficient state, 
and to put a stop to those monstrous prac- 
tices, and the recurrence of those monstrous 
evils which had been so forcibly described. 
He admitted that we were now on the 
road to improvement, but we moved far 
too slowly in it; and he agreed with his 
hon. Friend the Member for Montrose, 
that, whilst all other countries were eagerly 
availing themselves of the aid of science, 
we neglected it far too much, and that the 
re-establishment of the School of Naval 
Architecture in this country was most de- 
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sirable. The Navy was evidently not in 
the condition in which it ought to be, con- 
sidering the situation of this country. A 
searching inquiry was requisite, and whilst 
he asked his hon. Friend to withdraw his 
Motion for a Committee, he would recom- 
mend him to move an Address to Her 
Majesty, that a Commission might be ap- 
pointed by the Crown to conduct such an 
inquiry ; and for the proper construction of 
such a Commission and due fulfilment of its 
duties, the Executive Government would 
be responsible. 

Sir Charles Napier had repeatedly heard 
of such and such persons being described 
as good debaters, but he had never heard 
a good debater who had indulged in per- 
verting language. The hon. Member for 
Halifax had done so with regard to him. 
The hon. Member had said, that he had 
taken down his words. The hon. Member 
had asserted, that he (Sir C. Napier) had 
condemned all the ships built by the pre- 
sent Surveyor of the Navy, except the last 
class of three-deckers and the 18-gun 
brigs. Now he distinctly denied that he 
had said anything of the kind. He had 
said that all the three«deckers—and he 
excluded the 98’s—were good. That all 
the 74’s were good, except the “ Forty 
Thieves.” He had said that the 50’s, or 
two-deckers, were useless, and that the 
32 and the 28-gun frigates were good for 
nothing. He also said, that the 28-gun 
donkeys were good for nothing, and that 
the 10-gun brigs were good for nothing. 
He was astonished that the hon. Member 
for Halifax should presume to put words 
into his mouth which he declared upon 
his honour he did not use. The hon, 
Gentleman stated, that he had praised 
the 16-gun brigs, and the 56-gun frigates, 
the Vanguard and the Vernon; but did 
he suppose that he (Commodore Napier) 
was not capable of giving Sir W. Sy- 
monds praise for the good which he had 
effected, because he had found fault with 
other matters. It never was his intention 
not to accord the fullest praise to that 
Gentleman whenever he thought him en- 
titled to it. The hon. Gentleman had 
read a letter which he had received from 
the master of the Vanguard, stating that 
it was quite absurd to suppose that he 
had struck down two guns in order that 
Jack might have a ball-room in the gal- 
lery. It was quite impossible that any 
naval man could do anything of the kind ; 
and the hon, Gentleman should have 
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known that before he had thought it ne- 
cessary to make such a communication. 
The hon. Gentleman next said, that when 
he (Commodore Napier) had spoken of 
the expense of the Rodney, he had per- 
verted the amount by transposing 67,0000. 
into 76,000/. He wished the hon. Gen- 
tleman would, whenever he brought such 
charges against him, be more accurate in 
stating what he did say. He had still the 
notes before him from which he had stated 
the amount, and he found in it the ex- 
pense of the Rodney put down at 76,4481. 
The right hon. and gallant Admiral at the 
head of the Admiralty had also misunder- 
stood him. The gallant Admiral stated 
that he had supposed that the vessels 
called the ‘* Forty Thieves” were in good 
condition, and that he had blamed the 
Admiralty for cutting them down. So 
far from having done so, he was only 
attaching blame to those who had left 
them so long in their original state. The 
right hon. and gallant Admiral was per- 
fectly right in cutting them down, as he 
had, by doing so, succeeded in making very 
good frigates of them. He had certainly 
found fault with the Queen and the Albion, 
and on this subject he should repeat that he 
considered the trial that had taken place 
of the Queen was no trial. In the return 
there was not a favourable thing of her 
said, The gallant Admiral said these mat- 
ters were open to competition ; but if they 
were, where, heasked, was there an instance 
of it? Suppose that any one individual 
had the manufacture of all the silk used in 
the kingdom, and that another individual 
had the manufacture of all the cotton in the 
country, would any one tell him that these 
manufactures would, under such circum- 
stances, have ever arrived at the perfec- 
tion to which they were now brought? In 
the same manner, if the Navy Department 
had been open to general competition for 
a number of years past, he was convinced 
that hundreds of thousands of pounds 
would have been saved to the country, 
From the nature of the Board it was im. 
possible but that some neglect or mis- 
management should take place. The 
gallant Admiral himself could not poss 
sibly attend to all the duties that devolved 
upon him. He had enough to do before 


the labour of the Navy Board attached to 
him, and he had now also got the steam 
department to attend to. So that, in fact, 
if he could cut himself into pieces it would 
be impossible for him to have a part every- 
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where where he was required. There was 
one other subject on which he wished to 
offer a few remarks. He alluded to the 
Queen’s Yacht. He believed it was now 
generally known that that steamer would 
not steer within eight points of what 
should be her proper course, and yet her 
machinery cost a sum of 40,000/., accord- 
ing to the account furnished by the Ad- 
miralty. It was well known that that 
Yacht, at the time Her Majesty embarked 
in her, was perfectly and completely un- 
safe. She could not be relied on to go 
within eight points of her course, accord- 
ing to the statement of her own captain. 
They were also, he was informed, unable 
to go more than six knots an honr during 
the night, because her crew could not be 
accountable for her machinery. He was 
not quite certain as to the precise distance, 
but he thought it was six or eight knots 
an hour, and he believed it was the former 
number. 

Sir George Cockburn said, it was con- 
sidered by the Admiralty wrong for any 
vessels to proceed quicker than eight knots 
an hour during the night while navigating 
the North Sea, as it was generally covered 
with colliers, aud they had accordingly 
issued orders to that effect. 

Sir Charles Napier continued to say, 
that the same operation which had been 
performed on the Queen ought also to have 
been tried on the Royal Yacht, in order to 
endeavour to increase her speed. He also 
hoped that Her Majesty would not again 
venture on board her yacht, until it was 
first ascertained that she would answer her 
helm. He also wished to explain, that he 
had never said steamers ought to be made 
for going as fast as they possibly could. 
On the contrary, he stated that he thought 
they should be well armed, and that speed 
should not he their only qualification. If 
a man-of-war came up to an enemy, and 
found that she was not able to fight her, 
then it was her duty to get away as fast as 
she could, and, therefore, speed was most 
desirable, but it was not, he repeated, the 
only point to be considered. No attempt 
had been made to show that all that he 
had stated about steam-vessels was not 
the fact, and the Admiralty knew, as well 
as he did, in their hearts that some of the 
steam-vessels in the Navy were not worth 
anything. The Prince de Joinville wished 
to do in Faance precisely what he (Com- 
modore Napier) had for the last twenty 
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in this country, namely, to give a good 
steam navy to the empire, and he trusted 
they would come to that most desirable 
result at last. He believed he had nothing 
further to add in the way of reply. The 
gallant Admiral opposite seemed to think 
that he (Commodore Napier) had been 
rather too severe upon him; but he cuuld 
assure him that nothing could be further 
from his intention than doing so. He 
knew that it was by no means an agree. 
able recreation to be at sea in the month 
of November; but when the Government 
took the trouble of sending out three 
three-deckers and a ninety-gun sbip, they 
ought to have endeavoured to stay out for 
some time longer than they did, in order 
to be betier able to judge of the merits of 
the vessels. If the gallant Admiral had 
kept the squadron out a little longer, he 
might perhaps be able to convince his col- 
leagues that the Albion was a good ship, 
and thus the work which had been put a 
stop to might have been allowed to go on 
for some time longer. It seemed to be 
the wish of some hon, Gentlemen near 
him, that he should not occupy the House 
longer with that Motion. Many of them 
wished him not tu divide upon it, and 
though he should be happy to yield to 
whatever he saw was the feeling of the 
House, still he felt satisfied that it was not 
likely that any decisive step would be 
taken by the Admiralty. No public Board 
wished to show forth its own weakness, 
and from a significant shake of the head 
which he saw given by the right hon. 
Gentleman opposite, he believed it 
was not likely that a different course 
would be taken in the present instance. 
Mr. C. Wood begged to explain that he 
did not wish to pervert the meaning of 
what any hon, Member said, or to find 
fault with any particular class of vessels. 
It was quite consistent with the argument 
he had used that these vessels alluded to 
should have a good character. 

The House divided.—Ayes 22; Noes 
93: Majority 61. 


List of the Aves. 


Aglionby, H. A. Gisborne, T. 
Aldam, W. Gore, hon. R. 
Barnard, E. G. Granger, T. C. 
Blewitt, R. J. Layard, Capt. 
Brotherton, J. Mangles, R. D. 
Collett, J. Mitcalfe, H. 





years been endeavouring to have effected 


Duncan, G. Mitchell, T. A. 
Forster, M. Morris, D. 
Gibson, T. M, Morison, Gen, 
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Pechell, Capt. Walker, R. 
Plumridge, Capt, Wallace, R. 
Ross, D. Wawn, J. T. 
Rous, hon, Capt. Williams, W. 
Scott, R. Yorke, H. R. 
Stansfield, W. R. C. 

Thornely, T. TELLERS, 
Trelawny, J. S. Napier, Sir C. 
Wakley, T. Hume, J. 


List of the Nozs, 


Archdall, Capt. M. 
Baillie, Col. 
Baring, hon. W. B. 
Barrington, Visct. 
Bateson, T. 
Bentinck, Lord G. 
Blackstone, W. S. 
Boldero, H. G. 
Borthwick, P. 
Botfield, B. 


Hayes, Sir E. 
Heathcote, G. J. 
Hinde, J. H. 
Iodgson, R. 
Hope, hon, C. 
Hope, G. W. 
Jermyn, Earl 
Jones, Capt. 
Langston, J. H. 
Leslie, C. P. 


Bowles, Adm. Liddell, hon. H. T. 
Boyd, J. Lincoln, Earl of 
Bruce, Lord E. Lockhart, W. 
Buckley, E. Lowther, hon. Col, 
Busfeild, W. Lygon, hon. Gen. 


McGeachy, F. A. 
Mackenzie, W. F. 
Manners, Lord J. 
Masterman, J. 
Newdegate, C. N. 
O’Brien, A. S. 


Cardwell, E. 
Christie, W. D. 
Clerk, rt. hn. Sir G. 
Clifton, J. T. 
Clive, Visct. 

Clive, hon. R. H. 


Cockburn,rt.hn. SirG. Packe, C. W. 
Connolly, Col. Patten, J, W. 
Copeland, Mr, Ald. Peel, J. 


Corry, rt. hon. H. Pennant, hon. Col. 


Cripps, W. Praed, W. T. 
Dalmeny, Lord Pringle, A. 
Darby, G. Repton, G. W. J. 
Denison, J. E. Rushbrooke, Col. 


Shaw, rt. hn. F. 
Smith, rt. hn. T. B.C. 
Somerset, Lord G. 
Somes, J. 

Spooner, R. 

Stewart, J. 

Stuart, H. 

Sutton, hon. H. M. 
Tennent, J. E. 
Thesiger, Sir F. 
Tollemache, J. 
Trench, Sir F. W. 
Troubridge, Sir E. T. 
Wodehouse, E. 


Denison, E. B. 
Dickinson, F. H. 
Douglas, Sir H. 
Drummond, H. Hl. 
Eastnor, Visct. 
Egerton, W. T. 
Entwistle, W. 

Escott, B. 

Ferguson, Sir R. A. 
Fremantle,rt-hn.Sir T. 
Godson, R. 

Gordon, hon. Capt. 
Graham, rt. hn, Sir J. 
Greene, T. 


Grimsditch, T. Wood, C. 

Hale, R. B. Wortley, hn. J. 8S. 
Halford, Sir H. TELLERS. 
Harris, hon, Capt. Lennox, Lord A, 
Hawes, B. Young, J. 
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ComMISSIONERS OF GREENWICH Hos- 
pitaL.] Mr. C. Hope moved for leave to | 
bring in a Bill for enabling the Commis- | 


sioners of Greenwich Hospital to grant | to themselves. 
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road from Greenwich Colliery to Berwick 
Bridge. The hon. and learned Gentleman 
was understood to say that the latter por- 
tion of his Notice only, was that with 
which he intended to persevere, and that 
though some objection had been threat. 
ened to the Bill, he did not think the 
present a time when it should be entered 
into. 

Mr. Hume wished to know, if there was 
any exception in railway matters in favour 
of public bodies, or whether the rule ap- 
plicable to Private Bills did not include 
cases such as the present. He could not 
understand under what Rules of the House 
the present Motion was brought forward. 

The Speaker said, he considered the 
proper course to take in the present in- 
stance was to apply for leave to bring in 
the Bill. The Bill was brought in for the 
improvement of private property, and must 
necessarily, under the peculiar circum- 
stances, be applied for by Motion, and not 
by Petition, After the Bill was, however, 
brought in, and read a first time, it would 
in all future stages be treated as any other 
Private Bills. 

Mr. Hume repeated, that he could not 
see why a distinction should be made. 

Mr. Hodgson Hinde did not intend to 
offer any opposition to one part of the 
Motion of which the hon. Gentleman had 
given notice, but, if he understood the 
right hon. Gentleman rightly, he only 
intended to press that part of his Motion 
which referred to the construction of a rail- 
way, and to that he entertained the most 
serious objection. He was perfectly confi- 
dent that if the Government, or if the hon. 
Gentleman himself was aware of the real 
nature of the Bill for which he applied, and 
of the evils which it was calculated to 
inflict, it would not be persevered in. He 
laid a statement before the Board of Trade 
on the subject; and he trusted the hon. 
Gentleman, the Secretary of that body, 
would pay attention to what he now had 
to observe. It was well known in that 
House, that the Commissioners of Green- 
wich Hospital were possessed of consider- 
able property in mines and other estates. 
On one of these estates in the North of 
England, an extensive coal field had been 
let, a number of years ago, to some indi- 
viduals who had worked the collieries 
without, he believed, much remuneration 
They now thought that if 


Greenwich Hospital. 


leases of coal and minerals for forty-two | they could obtain a Bill permitting them 


years, and for making a railway or tram-/to make a railroad between their coal 
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fields and Berwick Harbour they could 
obtain a better and more convenient har- 
bour for their coals, and then, that which 
was now a losing speculation, would turn 
out to be profitable. He had no objection 
to see those individuals similarly circum- 
stanced as other adventurers who em- 
barked in the working of mines, and he 
admitted that they had a right to en- 
deavour to obtain access to the best 
shipping places; but he did say they 
were not entitled to any favour or privi- 
leges that other private individuals would 
not be shown. The hon. Gentleman by 
whom the Motion was brought forward 
was, he should be permitted to say, en- 
tirely misinformed, when he stated that 
the opposition to the Bill would be trifling. 
As far as he could ascertain, every land- 
owner along the line would oppose it. 
The Corporation of Berwick, who were the 
lords of the manor along the line by which 
it was intended to pass, and the Harbour 
Commissioners of the same town, were 
both opposed to the Bill. It was quite 
true that it was intended to remove a lane 
to a better position behind some houses 
in the town, but that was not to be done 
under the authority of that Bill, but 
would be effected by virtue of an arrange- 
ment with the owners of the property. 
The compulsory power sought by that 
Bill would enable the Commissioners of 
Greenwich Hospital to lay (hat railway 
for a considerable distance along by a 
public road, and he thought much incon- 
venience would arise from such a power 
being vested in them. He was perfectly 
certain the Government would not, when 
they learned the particular circumstances 
of the case, press the Bill on the House. 

Mr. Forster expressed his entire con- 
currence in the observations that had 
fallen from the hon. Gentleman who had 
last addressed the House. He was quite 
sure if the Bill had been investigated pre- 
viously it would never have been intro- 
duced. He would wish to know whe- 
ther, if referred to a Committee, the Bill 
would come under the investigation of the 
General Committee, or under a distinct 
Committee. 

The Speaker said after the Bill should 
be read a first time, it should be referred 
to the Committee on Private Bills. If all 
the Standing Orders were complied with, 
the Bill would then be proceeded with in 
the same manner as any other private 
Bill, and it should afterwards pass through 
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a Committee of the whole House, so that 
it would be perceived no specific advan- 
tage whatever was given to it in allowing 
the present Motion. 

Mr. Forster was perfectly satisfied that 
after the House had investigated the mat- 
ter they would find that all the observa- 
tions made by his hon. Friend opposite 
(Mr. Hinde) were perfectly correct. He 
could not understand why a public body, 
like the Commissioners of Greenwich 
— should interfere to force a com- 
pulsory railway through private property, 
He would feel it to be his duty 3 decane 
the second reading of the Bill, unless, 
indeed, he heard much stronger reasons 
advanced in favour of it than any which 
had been given to them that night. 

Mr. Hodgson said he would much pre. 
fer seeing the Bill withdrawn at once, as 
he had no doubt it would be thrown out 
on the second reading. Two public bo- 
dies had been in communication with him 
on the subject—namely, the Corporation 
of Berwick and the Harbour Commis- 
sioners of the same town, and both ex. 
pressed themselves decidedly opposed to 
the Bill, 

Mr. Brotherton said, the opposition 
to the Bill appeared to him to be the most 
extraordinary he had ever witnessed. In 
fact, the nature of the opposition con- 
vinced him that the Bill ought to be in- 
troduced, as one of the arguments against 
it was, that certain large coal fields had 
been worked for a considerable time ata 
loss, and that the proposed railway would, 
if completed, enable the parties to bring 
their coals to a better market. 

Mr. Collett complained that the origi- 
nal Notice of Motion was for a Bill to en- 
able the lessees to make a railroad; it was 
now proposed that the Commissioners of 
Greenwich Hospital should make it. He 
should like to know which was really in- 
tended. 

Mr. C. Hope replied. He said he did 
not state that there would be no oppo- 
sition to the Bill; but that there would be 
no material opposition to it up to a certain 
time. During last year, when it was in- 
tended to bring the Bill forward, the Town 
Council of Berwick did not express any 
intention of opposing it. 

Leave given. 


Emicration —Dr. Rotrn.] Mr. 
Thornely moved for a copy of the corres- 
pondence between Dr, Rolph and the Co- 
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Jonial Secretary, and between the Colo- 
nial Secretary and the Governor of Trini- 
dad, relative to the appointment and re- 
muneration of Dr. Rolph, in 1843, as the 
agent of the Government of Trinidad, for 
the removal of the coloured population of 
Canada to that Colony. 

Mr. C. Hope had no particular objec- 
tion to the production of the correspond- 
ence, but wished to put the House in pos- 
session of the general facts of the case. In 
the year 1843, Dr. Rolph, who was then 
in England, on business relating to the 
North American Association, with which 
the Doctor was connected, and which had 
since become bankrupt, was engaged by 
the Governor of Trinidad, at a salary of 
2001. a year, as emigration agent in Ca- 
nada for Trinidad. Dr. Rolph,then in Eng- 
jand on his own business, was expected 
to return soon to Canada, but did not do 
so till a considerable time had elapsed. 
But, in the meantime, an intimation was 
given that the appointment was notallowed, 
whereon the Doctor made a claim for heavy 
travelling expenses, &c., and for the full 
year’s salary of 200/. though the Governor, 
who engaged him, stated that he was 
never employed to go to Canada expressly 
for business connected with Trinidad, but 
that it was all along understood that he 
was about proceeding to Canada imme- 
diately on his own business, The Doctor, 
who did not go there for six months 
after, and who had never procured a sin- 
gle emigrant for Trinidad, then made this 
heavy claim. It was thought he was en- 
titled to something, and the sum of 1001. 
was awarded to him, The correspondence 
was nearly all in his own hands; he could 
print it if he chose, and the question for 
the House was, whether under these circum- 
stances, they would put the public to the 
expense of printing it. The sum offered 
the Doctor, but with which he was not 
content, was 100. 


Motion agreed to. 


Raitway Companies Crauses Con- 
BOLIDATION Bity.] Lord G. Somerset 
moved the Order of the day for a Com- 
mittee on the Companies Clauses Couso- 
lidation Bill. 

Mr. Aglionby hoped the noble Lord 
would not press the Committee to-night. 
There were several Clauses requiring ex- 
planation, and which could not be satis- 
factorily disposed of so hastily. Many 
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hon. Members were absent who took much 
interest in the subject of these Bills, 

Lord G. Somerset said, the hon. Mem- 
bers had had sufficient notice, as he had 
on the previous night explained the course 
he meant to take. It was most important 
that these measures should pass speedily, 
or they could not be carried at all during 
the present Session. He trusted, there- 
fore, that the hon. Member would consent 
to their passing this evening through Com. 
mittee, and when the Report was brought 
up on Wednesday next, he (Lord G. So- 
merset) would be happy to give every 
opportunity for explanation and amend- 
ment. The Clauses embraced no new 
principles. They were nearly all Clauses 
taken from other Bills, some of them mo- 
dified and simplified, and the only thing 
new in the Bill immediately before them 
was the Arbitration Clause, which allowed 
parties, in casesup to a certain quantity of 
land, to decide by Arbitration instead of 
going before a Jury. The noble Lord con. 
cluded by reiterating his disposition, by 
private communication or otherwise, to do 
everything in his power to meet the views 
of the hon. Member for Cockermouth, but 
he hoped the hon. Gentleman would con- 
sent to go into Committee to-night. 

Mr. Aglionby said, one of his objections 
to these Bills was that the railway com. 
panies were not compelled to adopt these 
Bills, but they had power to adopt one or 
other, or parts of all, without taking any 
one complete. He also objected to each 
of the Bills referring to Clauses contained 
in the other Bills, and thought that, even 
at the risk of repetition, each Bill ought to 
be made complete in itself, by containing 
all the Clauses which it enacted. 

Lord G. Somerset said, the first point 
referred to by the hon. Member had al- 
ready engaged his attention, and he 
should endeavour to embody the sugges- 
tion in the Bills. 

Mr. Aglionby thought the whole Bills 
should be referred to a Select Committee 
upstairs, consisting chiefly of Gentlemen 
of the legal profession, If that were done, 
he was sure many of the Clauses would be 
considerably modified; as an example, he 
might instance the41st Clause in the second 
Bill, which required that where a railway 
crosses a public footpath a convenient as- 
cent and descent should be founded by the 
railway company for the accommodation 
of the public in crossing the railroad by 
this footpath, He was aware that this 
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Clause was not a new one; and he would 
tell the House how it worked. In one case 
with which he was acquainted, the railway 
crossed a public footpath in a level field. 
The railway was some twenty feet above 
the level; and the convenient ascent and 
descent provided by the company was a 
ladder at one end for the public to go up, 
another at the other end for them to go 
down. He merely gave that as an illus- 
tration of his objection to the way in which 
the Clauses were worked. When the pro- 
per time came, he should certainly en- 
deavour to have some Clause more strin- 
gent introduced for the benefit of the 
public. 

House in Committee. 

On the present Clause, 

Mr. Hawes wished to know how it was 
proposed that these Acts were to be made 
to apply to Private Bills—whether they 
were to be rendered compulsory or not? 

Lord G. Somerset said, that question 
had not escaped his atiention. His own 
opinion was that it should be compulsory 
on railway companies to adopt them as 
model Bills. But this was considered by 
others to be too hazardous an experiment 
at first; and, therefore, what he proposed 
to do was, that the Bills should be formed, 
and then that by a Standing Order of the 
House, the Committees on Private Bills 
should report to the House whether these 
Bills had been incorporated by the com- 
panies or not. 

Mr. Hawes could not conceive a course 
more liable to objection than this. If 
the Government really had confidence 
in their own Bills, they ought to render 
them compulsory; but the course which 
was proposed to be taken showed that the 
noble Lord had no confidence in the mea- 
sures he was himself recommending. 

Lord G, Somerset had every confidence 
in the generel outline of the Bills, as he 
had no doubt that if they were once 
passed by the House, ninety-nine out of 
every hundred Railway Companies would 
be but too happy to incorporate these 
Clauses into their Bills. But if it should 
be the opinion of the House that these 
Bills ought to be made compulsory, he 
should not be very sorry ; though, for the 
reasons he had given, he did not think 
proper to recommend it in the present 
Instance. 

Mr. Wakley thought that these Bills 
ought to be referred to the consideration 
of a Select Committee up stairs, Consi- 
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dering the object these Bills were in- 
tended to fulfil, was it possible they could 
be satisfactorily carried through the 
House without being subjected to the con- 
sideration of a Committee? Ought not 
these Bills, which were intended to save 
the public expense, and to save a very 
considerable portica of the time of the 
Heuse, to be made perfect as model Bills, 
and ought they not afterwards to be made 
compulsory? He was sure the gentlemen 
of the learned profession would not object 
to serve on such a Committee as that pro- 
posed, and he would undertake to serve 
on it himself, for he was of opinion that 
the speeches of the learned gentlemen 
would be compressed within a reasonable 
length. 

Lord G. Somerset said, if the Bills were 
sent to a Select Committee, it was clear 
they would be of no use during the pre- 
sent Session. Jt was, therefore, for the 
House to determine whether they would 
take the Bills, with such emendations as 
mizht be suggested in the House, without 
sending them to a Committee up stairs, 
or whether they would give them up for 
the present Session. Ii appeared to bim 
that there was something like a contra- 
diction in the opinions of the gentlemen 
opposite; one Member contending that 
the Bills ought to be made compulsory, 
and another arguing that the Clauses 
were so imperfect that they ought not to 
be passed at all. 

Mr. Jervis said, the great evil of which 
they had at present to complain was, that 
one railway company modelled their Bill 
upon that of some preceding company, 
with the alteration of certain words, «hich 
appeared at first to be unimportant, but 
which affected the whole legal bearing 
of the clauses. He, therefore, agreed with 
the noble Lord that it was of great im- 
portance that model clauses should be 
framed, not by a Select Committee of the 
House, which he thought was the most 
unfit tribunal that could be selected ; but 
that they should be settled on the respon- 
sibility of Government, with the advice 
and concurrence of their law officers, and 
that then they should be applicable to all 
railways. The noble Lord said there was 
a difficulty in the way of making these 
Bills compulsory, but he did not say 
wherein the difficulty Jay. He was sure 
it did not lie on the part of the public. 
Take the case of Jandowners for example. 
If there was one clear uniform model Bill 
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by which railway companies would be au- 
thorised to purchase land, the landowners 
would not need to seek after the Private 
Bill, They could at once refer to the 
model and see how they would be affected 
by the operation. But if these Bills were 
not compulsory, the owners of land through 
which the railway passed, would never 
know whether the Company had adopted 
this model Bill or not; and they would 
be put to as much trouble, expense, and 
inconvenience as they were at present. 

Mr. Wakley wished to know if the Law 
Officers of the Crown had been consulted 
in the framing of these Bills? 

Lord G. Somerset said that they had 
not; but they had been submitted to a 
very competent Officer of this House. He 
saw that it was impossible in the present 
feeling of Gentlemen opposite, of which 
he did not complain, to pass the Bills 
through Committee to-night. How far it 
might be in his power afterwards to render 
them compulsory, he could not at present 
say. For himself, as he had said, he was 
rather of opinion they ought to be com- 
pulsory. He thought, therefore, it would 
be the most judicious course to move that 
the Chairman report progress; and by 
Monday next, if not sooner, he would in- 
form the House whether he would render 
the Bills compulsory or not. 

House resumed. Committee to sit 
again. 

House adjourned at half-past eleven 
o'clock. 





HOUSE OF LORDS, 
Friday, February 14, 1845. 


Mincres.] Perririons Presextep. By Marquess of 
Normanby, from Public Meeting held in Exeter Hall, for 
adopting Measures for the Promotion of Health in large 
Towns, 


Heatru or Towns.] The Marquess of 
Normanby presented a petition, of which 
he had given notice last evening, relative 
to the interesting and important subject of 
the health of large and populous towns. 
It was not his intention to enter into any 
details upon that subject on the present 
occasion, as it was rather his wish to place, 
at as early an opportunity as was afforded 
him, before their Lordships the views of 
the petitioners as detailed at a meeting 
held at Exeter Hall, in the month of De- 
cember last—a meeting which was most 
numerously attended, in spite of the severity 
of the weather, and the dead season of the 
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year at which it was assembled. The 
meeting was unanimously of opinion that 
there ought to be no delay in applying a 
remedy to the great evils which were de- 
scribed to exist with respect to the drainage, 
and other precautionary measures, adopted 
in large and populous towns; and the 
object of the petitioners, on the one hand, 
was to stimulate the Legislature to adopt 
such measures as were necessary to pro- 
mote the sanatory condition of towns; or, 
on the other hand, if the Government was 
disposed to interfere in this respect, then 
the Association expressed its desire to assist 
such interference by removing the miscon- 
ceptions which existed relative to the mea- 
sures necessary to be adopted; and also by 
overcoming the local objections put forward 
in the various towns which would be af- 
fected by them, soas to enable the Govern 
ment to enforce a complete legislative re- 
medy to this great evil. Having observed 
the gracious intimation relative to this 
subject which was conveyed in the Speech 
from the Throne; and having also seen 
the Report which had been prepared re- 
specting the Health of Towns—but which 
was not yet in the hands of many of their 
Lordships—that statement did contain such 
a variety of important information, and 
such a number of important recommenda- 
tions, that any person wishing to express 
an opinion on the subject it treated of, 
would naturally desire some time to make 
himself acquainted with its contents. Dis- 
missing, therefore, with these remarks the 
subject of the petition, he should confine 
himself for the present to merely asking a 
question of his noble Friend opposite, with 
respect to one particular evil stated by the 
petitioners to exist in populous towns, and 
which had not in any way been alluded to 
in the Report to which he referred. He 
meant the abuse which at present was ob- 
servable with respect to burial societies. 
It was stated in the petition which he had 
to present, that the greatest proportion of 
sickness existing in great towns, fell upon 
persons between the ages of twenty and 
forty years ; or, in other words, upon those 
whose exertions were most necessary for 
the support of their families. It was also 
stated, that a very great mortality existed 
amongst infants, which was attributed to 
the very extensive sale of a noxious com- 
pound, partaking principally of the ingre- 
dient of opium, which was administered to 
them under the name of Godfrey’s Cordial, 
or Quieting Syrup, of which one druggist 
alone was stated in a respectable medical 
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journal to have sold six gallons in the course 
ofone day. There were also other circum- 
stances to be taken in connexion with this 
subject, and which were deserving of no- 
tice. Many of the children in these popu- 
lous towns were made members of burial 
clubs at the time of their birth, a consider- 
able proportion of them being entered on 
the books of more than one of these socie- 
ties ; a practice of which he had informed 
himself, and which he could state of his 
own knowledge went on to a very consi- 
derable extent. Within the lust two days 
he had heard a statement from a clergy- 
man who was cognizant of the fact; a 
lady had intended to call upon a person in 
the humbler walks of life, for the purpose 
of condoling with her upon the death of 
her infant ; and on mentioning her inten- 
tion to another female, the latter replied, 
—*‘ Oh, it’s a very fine (or good) thing for 
her; for the child was in two burial so- 
cieties.” It was an abuse of words to 
assert that such practices and such senti- 
ments as these tended to brutalize the 
lower classes ; for the brutes’ instinct taught 
them to protect their offspring ; whereas it 
required intellect to speculate in the manner 
described upon human life ; and, in many 
cases, this species of speculation amounted 
to murder. He found by the burial society 
regulations that it was necessary for a child 
to be sixteen weeks old before it was en- 
titled to the benefit of the club; so that a 
child, when it arrived at the age of four 
months, might reap the benefits of a burial 
society, and, consequently became an object 
of speculation to its parents. He begged 
to call the attention of the Government to 
the expediency of instituting some regula- 
tion by which a child should be prohibited 
from being a member of more than one 
burial society, thus rendering it impossible 
for the parents to reap any benefit by its 
becoming entitled to mortuary allowances. 
Another evil to which he desired to draw 
attention was the practice of speculating 
on other persons’ lives. He thought no 
one, not connected by family ties, or not 
having a direct interest in another person’s 
life, ought to be allowed to speculate either 
upon the chances of its existence, or rather 
upon his burial ; whereas he understood it 
was a@ common practice to speculate upon 
uthealthy lives or occupations in the form 
of burial clubs. Another clergyman had 
stated to him a case wherein the parents or 
nearest relatives of a transported convict 
addressed a letter to him whilst he was on 
his way to a penal settlement, bidding him 
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good bye, reminding him that they had kept 
his name on the burial club, and desiring 
him, in case anything transpired (meaning 
if he died on his voyage out), to be sure to 
take care and let them know. Now, the 
cases to which he had referred were only 
one class of the evils arising from the system 
described. It had latterly been applied to 
adults in the mode he had described; but 
the bulk of the evils which it generated 
fell upon the infant population. He wished, 
with reference to this subject, to ask his 
noble Friend opposite if the Government 
had taken the subject into consideration ; 
and if, in consequence, he might entertain 
any hope that a measure respecting it 
would be proposed to the Legislature during 
the present Session? If such should not 
be the intention of the Government, he 
would, although fully aware of the diffi- 
culty with which any measure not brought 
forward by Ministers always met with, en. 
deavour to introduce some remedy for the 
evils of which the petitioners complained. 
In presenting the petition he could only 
repeat the expression of gratification which 
he had already uttered with respect to what 
had occurred on this subject since the 
meeting at which it was prepared was held, 
The Duke of Buccleuch said, the sub. 
ject of the petition presented by his noble 
Friend was one which had come under the 
serious consideration of Government. It 
was one, however, of great difficulty as to 
the power of devising means to check the 
evils of the practices referred to, nor could 
he hold out any prospect of a legislative 
check being found to restrain those abuses. 
The subject was, however, still under the 
consideration of Government, it being the 
anxious desire of Ministers to devise some 
means to stop the evils complained of ; at 
the same time, whilst the mischievous ef- 
fects of burial societies were admitted, they 
were, though liable to abuse, productive of 
great relief to a large class of persons. 
Lord Campbell said, that if any legisla- 
tive measure of the kind was intended by 
Government, it would be well that they 
should take into their serious consideration 
the subject of insurance upon lives. He 
was shocked to say there had happened 
within his own knowledge an instance 
where an insurance had been effected on a 
person's life, and a murder had afterwards 
been committed on the person so insured. 
He knew not whether the Legislature could 
reach such a case as this or not, but when 
the subject of the petition came under the 
consideration of Government he trusted it 
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would not be held unworthy of the atten- 
tion of Ministers to see if some means 
could not be devised to prevent persons 
from insuring any lives except those in the 
duration of which they had a deep and 
obvious interest. 

Petition read, and ordered to lie on the 


Table. 


InisHh Consrasutary APPOINTMENTS. } 
The Marquess of Normanby begged to give 
notice of his intention to move at some 
future day between the present time and 
Easter for a Return of the name of the 
individual appointed to the post of Deputy 
Inspector of the Constabulary Force in 
Ireland. He did not in making this Mo- 
tion mean to cast any invidious reflection 
upon the gentleman who had been nomi- 
nated to the post, as he was no doubt an 
efficient and trustworthy person; but his 
only wish was to ascertain whether the 
Irish Government had proceeded in making 
this appointment upon the principle which 
he had established when he had the honour 
of being Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, 
namely, of leaving the promotion in the 
constabulary force of that kingdom at the 
disposition of the Lord Lieutenant, upon 
the recommendation of the Inspector Gen- 
eral. 

House adjourned. 


—_— 


HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
Friday, February 14, 1845, 


Minores.) Prtirions PrssENTED. By Mr, Hutt, from 
Gateshead, for Removal of Jewish Disabilities. — By 
Viscount Clive, from Parish of Tremeirchion, county of 
Flint, against the Union of St, Asaph and Bangor.—By 
Mr. Hawes, from Anti-Slavery Society, for Encourage- 
ment of Free-Labour Produce. — By Mr. Darby, Lord 
Alfred Hervey, and Colonel Wyndham, from 3 places in 
the County of Sussex, for Agricultural Relief from Tax- 
ation.—By Colonel Sibthorp, from Attorneys and others, 
of Stamford, for Repeal of the Stamp Duties on Attor- 
neys’ Certificates—By Mr. Stuart Wortley, from Coal 
Proprietors of Yorkshire, for Repeal of Export Duty on 
Coals.—-By Mr. G. Craig, and Mr. Macaulay, from Paper 
Manufacturers and others, of Edinburgh, against the 
Duty on Paper.— By Mr. T. Duncombe, from James 
Clark, of Chepstow, complaining of decision of Local 
Commissioners relating to the Property Tax.—By Mr. 
Mitchell, from Soap Manufacturers, against the Duty on 
Soap.—By Mr. Roebuck, from Metropolitan Builders, 
and by Mr. T. Duncombe, from Clerkenwell, against the 
Window Duty.—By Mr. Manners Sutton, from Cam- 
bridge, against the present Poor Laws. — By Colonel 
Sibthorp, from Lincoln, against the Insolvent Debtors 
Act.—By Mr. C. Russell, from Physicians and others, of 
Reading, by Mr. S. Crawford, from Rochdale, Mr. 
Wakley, from General Medical Practitioners, Mr. Bar- 
clay, from Sunderland, Mr. Dodd, from Maidstone, Sir 
J. Hanmer, from Kingston-upon-Hull, Mr. W. Patten, 
from Ulverston, and Colonel Rolleston, from Notting- 
ham, against the Medical Practice Bill (1844).—-By Mr. 
Bright, from Durham, and Mr. Sanderson, from Colches- 
ter, against Increase of Naval and Military Establish- 
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ments.-By Mr. T. Duncombe, from Joseph Maazzini, 

for Inquiry into the Post-Office.—By Mr. Bright, from 

County of Lineoln, for diminishing the number of 

Public Houses.—By Mr. Hawes, from British and For- 

eign Anti-Slavery Society, for the Abolition of Slavery. 

CommerciaL Treaty witn Turkey.] 
Dr. Bowring, seeing the right hon. Baro- 
net in his place, would put the question 
of which he had given notice on a former 
evening, in reference to the Commercial 
Treaty with the Ottoman Empire. When 
that commercial Treaty was entered into 
with the Porte duties had been imposed 
on the import and export of goods by Her 
Britannic Majesty’s subjects, throughout 
the Ottoman Empire, and the equivalent 
which was given them was the abolition 
of the monopolies of goods which left open 
the interior of the Turkish Empire. Under 
that Treaty British merchants were em- 
powered to import at 3/. per cent. ad va- 
lorem. Since then there had been an ad- 
ditional impost levied to the extent of 9 
per cent., which was not authorised by 
the Treaty, making, in all, 12 per cent. 
upon our imports. Other parties trading 
thither stood in a different situation, and 
rested their exemption from so high a rate 
of duties upon other considerations, and 
they imported or exported at a rate of 3/, 
per cent. inwards and outwards, The 
question which he wished to put to the 
right hon. Baronet was, whether any 
effective measures had been taken to place 
British subjects of Her Majesty trading to 
the Levant on a level with other subjects 
trading to that part of the world? 

Sir Robert Peel said, the Government 
were not satisfied with the manner in 
which the Commercial Treaty had been 
carried into execution. There were sub- 





jects of some countries which were en- 
tiled to privileges that British subjects 
did not possess, and with which we could 
not meddle, although there was an article 
in the Treaty which provided that subjects 
of Her Majesty in the ‘Turkish Empire 
should be upen the footing of the most 
favoured nations. There were now pend- 
ing negociations upon this subject by the 
Porte and the British Minister, and, as of 
course, this was a step towards a better 
understanding upon the subject of these 
duties with the Porte, the hon. Member 
would be, perhaps, gratified to learn, that 
the subject of these duties had not been 
overlooked by the British Government. 
Dr. Bowring wished to ask the right 
hon. Baronet it it was his intention to place 
the Papers on this subject before the 





House ? 


Q 2 
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Sir R. Peel said, when the negociation 
was concluded he should have no objection 
to do so. 

Subject at an end. 


FinancraL StaTEMENT—T HE BunGet.| 
The House in a Committee of Ways and 
Means, 

Sir Robert Peel said, Mr: Greene, al- 
though, Sir, I have had considerable ex- 
perience in the discharge of official duties, 
and although I have frequently had occa- 
sion to address this House on matters of 
great public concern, yet J cannot approach 
the discussion of that subject which I am 
now called upon to discuss without great 
anxiety, and without a deep consciousness 
how imperfect and inadequate will be the 
explanation which I shall be enabled to 
give. But, Sir, though I rise under some 
disadvantage, from the period of the year 
at which this statement will be made, yet, 
after the announcement contained in the 
Speech from the Throne, that Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government meant to propose a 
continuance of the Income Tax for a fur- 
ther limited period, we felt that we had 
no alternative—whatever might be the 
precedents, and whatever might be the 
ordinary course as to financial statements 
—but at the earliest day to submit to the 
House and the country the general views 
of Her Majesty’s Government with respect 
to our financial position and our future 
commercial policy. Sir, it will be my duty 
to present to the House a general view of 
the present financial position of the coun- 
try ; to make an estimate of the probable 
Revenue ; and to discuss the great question 
—whether it be consistent with the public 
interest that the present amount of expen- 
diture should be retained, or whether it be 
not fitting that there should be, in respect 
of some important branches of the Public 
Service, an increased vote beyond the ex- 
penditure of preceding years. Ifthe House 
should entertain that proposition for the 
reasons which I shall adduce, it will then 
be incumbent on me to propose for the 
consideration of Parliament whether it be 
fitting that that increased expenditure 
shall be made from the ordinary sources of 
Revenue, or whether it be more advisable 
that that Tax imposed in the year 1842 on 
Property and Income shall be continued for 
a further limited period, for the double 
purpose of providing efficiently for the ex- 
igencies of the Public Service, and for 
enabling Parliament to reduce and repeal 
other taxes bearing more immediately on 
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the industry and commercial enterprise of 
the community. Sir, 1 am convinced, on 
the one hand, that this House will dul 

appreciate the magnitude of the task which 
I thus undertake, and that, whatever be 
its difficulties on account of my inadequacy 
to contend with them, those difficulties 
will not be aggravated by any want of 
patient and indulgent attention on the 
part of this House ; and, Sir, on the other, 
I shall attempt, on this occasion, to lay 
before the House as fully and as compre- 
hensively as I can all those considerations 
which appear to me the proper elements 
of its future decisions. I shall not enter 
into any statement or make any observa- 
tions connected with past party considera- 
tions. I shall make no invidious contrasts; 
nothing shall fall from me to-night which 
can prevent any Gentleman from exercis- 
ing, in respect to such important matters, 
a dispassionate judgment, uninfluenced by 
mere considerations of party. I know [ 
must necessarily touch on topics that have 
been, and will be again, I doubt not, the 
subjects of fierce political contention ; but 
I shall postpone that contention to some 
future period, and J shall to-night, attempt, 
as I said before, fairly and dispassionately, 
to lay before the House the present finan- 
cial position of the country, and explain 
the views of Government in respect to the 
course of policy we propose to adopt. Sir, 
I will, in the first instance, begin by re- 
ferring to that estimate of the finances and 
expenditure of the country which was 
made by my right hon. Friend the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer, when he last 
brought the Budget under consideration 
of Parliament. My right hon. Friend, 
speaking, I think, at the latter end of 
April, 1844, calculated the Revenue for 
the current year (that is, for the year end- 
ing the 5th of April, 1845) at 51,790,000/. 
My right hon. Friend calculated the Ex- 
penditure at 48,643,000/. leaving an esti- 
mated surplus of 3,147,000/. That calcu- 
lation was disturbed, on the one hand, by 
a reduction of taxation to the amount of 
400,000/. I allude to the abolition of the wool 
duty, and to the duty on glass, remitted 
at a subsequent period of the Session ; but 
then, on the other hand, credit was taken 
for a demand of 400,000/. on account of 
the expenditure for the expedition to 
China, which vote it was not necessary to 
apply ; and, therefore, the estimated Ex- 
penditure of my right hon. Friend involved 
a saving on the one side exactly balancing 
the reduction of taxation on the other. 
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My right hon. Friend stated at the same 
time that, in consequence af postponing 
the payment of 769,900/. for the purpose 
of equalising the payments on dividends 
reduced, the apparent surplus would be 
reduced by that amount to a real surplus 
of 2,376,930/. Now, Sir, I have the satis- 
faction of stating that that surplus, as 
estimated by my right hon. Friend, was, 
in point of fact (making up the account to 
the 5th of January), very considerably ex- 
ceeded. It will appear by the balance 
sheet, referring to the Revenue and Expen- 
diture up to the Sth of January, that there 
was a surplus of 3,357,000/. Instead of 
51,790,000/., the sum calculated upon by 
my right hon. Friend, the amount of net 
receipt of Revenue on the 5th of January 
was 54,003,000/. That increase chiefly 
arose from the increased receipt of the 
Customs. Instead of 21,500,000/., as esti- 
mated by my right hon. Friend, the actual 
receipt was, up to the 5th of January, 
22,500,000/. The Excise, which was taken 
by my right hon. Friend at 13,000,000/., 
actually produced 13,308,0001. There was 
some money received under the Treaty with 
China, amounting to 385,000/. for which 
my right hon. Friend had not taken credit ; 
and the result was, on the 5th of Januar 

last, an actual income of 54,000,000/., in- 
stead of the estimatedincome of 51,790,0001. 
The expenditure on the 5th of January, 
1845, on account of Debt and Consolidated 
Fund, amounted to 32,862,000/., and on 
account of the payments then made for 
the Army and Navy and other Public 
Services, 17,784,000/., making a total ex- 
penditure of 50,646,000/., and leaving a 
surplus, as it appears on that account, 
amounting to 3,357,000/. At the same 
time, although that is the actual account, 
as appears on the 5th of January, yet the 
House will be naturally anxious to have 
an estimate of the account as it will pro- 
bably appear on the 5th of April next. 
The House will of course recollect that at 
the period of which 1 am speaking, I can 
only submit, in a matter of this kind, an 
estimate rather than a positive statement ; 
but certainly I have every reason to ap- 
prehend that the balance, comparing the 
probable receipts of Revenue within the 
year, on the 5th of April next, with the 
probable Expenditure, will amount to a 
sum of above 5,000,000/., for the year. 
That account, to one cursorily reading 
the Papers presented to the House, will 
appear rather confused, on account of the 
arrangements which have been necessa- 
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rily made in the different quarters of 
the year, for the payment of the public 
creditor. At one period, if you take the 
year to end on a particular day of one 
quarter, the charge for the debt will appear 
considerably more than the same charge 
for another year terminating on the same 
day of another quarter. I will not trouble 
the House with minute details on this 
point, but I think it may be safely esti- 
mated (and I am ready to lay before the 
House as exact and complete a statement 
of our financial condition as I can)—I 
think, I say, the House may calculate 
upon our being in possession, on the 5th 
of April next, of a surplus of Revenue 
received during that year, as compared 
with the expenditure, of, at the very least, 
5,000,000/. Now, I know, as my right 
hon. Friend, the Chancellor of the Ex. 
chequer, reminds me, that this sum wil. 
not appear on the face of the accounts, 
because, the sum of 2,000,000/. has been 
applied to the payment of Exchequer Bills, 
on account of the opium compensation. 
I do not wish, however, to deal to-night 
with the intricacies of accounts. I wish 
to state to the House what is the real 
practical position of the finances, severed 
from all questions of the mode of drawing 
up the annual accounts; and I think that 
I am justified in stating that such has 
been the improvement of the Revenue, 
apart from the Property Tax, that the 
surplus will be as I have stated, viz , a sur- 
plus Resenue of at least 5,000 000/., on 
the 5th of April next, as compared with 
the Expenditure. A part of that receipt 
of Revenue is made up from temporary and 
casual sources. I am now speaking of the 
actual receipt of Revenue within that year. 
About 385,000/. will have been received 
on account of China money; there are 
other small sums received from the South 
Sea Company ; and, taking them altoge- 
ther, perhaps the whole amount received 
from casual sources will be 500,000/. which 
we cannot speak of as permanent supplies. 
Of course a portion, and a very consider- 
able portion, of the Revenue is derived 
from the Income Tax, which has produced 
5,190,000. If it had not been for the re- 
ceipt of this sum from various casual 
sources, and the receipt of the sum I have 
mentioned on account of the Income Tax, 
the Revenue, which in that case would be 
derived from ordinary permanent sources, 
would not quite equal the Expenditure. I 
think the best course which I can now take 
is to submit to the House the estimate which 
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has been prepared by my right hon. Friend 
and myself, of the probable receipt of Re- 
venue in the next year. I have no right 
to assume that this House will sanction the 
continuance of the Income Tax, and I 
think, therefore, it will be better that I 
should, in the first place, estimate the 
Revenue, supposing the House should de- 
termine not to continue the Income Tax. 
We are disposed to estimate the receipt 
from the Customs, in the year ending the 
5th of April, 1846 (I am uot now speaking 
of the probable estimate which | before 
alluded to, and which I shall presently lay 
before you, up to the 5th of April in the 
present year, but | am now addressing 
myself to the prospects of the coming year, 


from the 5th of Apri} next, to the 5th of 


April 1846), at 22,500,000/. But there 
has been a very large receipt from the duty 
on foreign corn this year, and the revenue 
from Customs has also been a very large 
one, independently of that source, and, 
perhaps, the experience of past years 
would induce us not to calculate too con- 
fidently, after one very productive year, 
on the necessary continuance of the equal 
productiveness of the Customs’ Duties. 
Making an abatement, therefore, on ac- 
count of the probability that the corn duty 
received in the next year will not equal the 
amount received in the present, and bear- 
ing in mind that the last year has been 
one of a productive Customs’ Revenue, we 
are not inclined to take the estimate for 
the coming year at more than 22,000,000. 
The Excise was estimated to produce 
13,000,000/. anditdid produce 13,300,000/. 
We feel ourselves warranted in estimating 
it at 13,500,000/. for the coming year, 
because, there has been for some time past 
a progressive increase in the Excise Re- 
venue, and because it has been found by 
experience that the Excise recovers more 
slowly from depression than alimost any. 
other branch of the Revenue. During a 
period of distress, habits of economy are 
formed, which after the removal of the 
pressure continue to operate, and the Ex- 
cise then recovers less rapidly than the 
Customs; but still experience would lead 
us to suppose that where the improvement 
has been progressive, it will go on advanc- 
ing, and that we may be warranted, there- 
fore, in estimating the Excise Revenue in 
the coming yeat at 13,500,000/. The 
Stamps we propose to take at nearly the 
sum which will be actually produced this 
year, that is, 7,100,000/ ; the Taxes. that is, 


the Land and Assessed Taxes, we estimate ! 
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at 4,200,000/. ‘The Post Office Revenue, 
we feel ourselves warranted, from the in. 
crease of it during the last year, and the 
facilities which have been recently given 
for an increase of foreign correspondence, 
in estimating (as the probable produce of 
next year) at 700,000/.; it has actually 
produced 690,0002., and, therefore, that 
seems a reasonable estimate. The Crown 
Lands produced 155,000/., and we take 
them at 150,000/.; the Miscellaneous we 
will take at nearly the same; it actually 
produced 250,000/. I have here been 
speaking of the ordinary permanent sources 
of Revenue; the total amount of perma. 
nent Revenue which we estimate for the 
coming year will be 47,900,000/. We 
calculate that during the coming year we 
shall receive 600,000/. of China money, 
net receipt, above any demands to be met; 
and even if the House should refuse its 
sanction to the continuance of the Income 
Tax, we still shall be entitled to take 
credit for the receipt of half a year’s In. 
come Tax, amounting to 2,600,000/. ; and, 
therefore, on the 5th of April, 1846, we 
shall be enabled to add to the ordinary 
permanent Revenue for that year two sums 
of 2,600,0002., and 600,000/, on account of 
China money, making a total of Revenue, 
even if the Income Tax be discontinued, 
on the 5th of April, 1846, of 51,100,000% 
I will now state what would be the demand 
upon that amount of Revenue, supposing 
the Estimates which were voted last year 
were continued at their present amount, 
and there were no increased demands made 
of expenditure. The charge for the Debt 
we can of course calculate; the charge for 
the Debt in the year ending the 5th April, 
1846, will be 28,450,000/. ; we shall then 
have the full advantage of the reduction 
which took place last year in the interest 
of the Three.and-a-Half per Cents. The 
charge for the Debt, funded and unfunded, 
will be next year 28,450,000/. The 
charge on the Consolidated Fund we take at 
2,400,000/., making a total of 30,850,000/. 
on account of the Debt and fixed charges 
on the Consolidated Fund. The Estimates 
voted last year amounted to 17,700,000/, } 
the total charge, therefore, assuming the 
Estimates to remain unaltered, would be 
48,557,000/. Deduct that sum from the 
total of Revenue —that is, 48,557,000/ 
from 51,110,000/., and there will still be 
left a surplus, on the 5th of April, 1846, 
of 2,543,000/., assuming our estimate of 
revenue to be correct. I hope the House 
will pardon the length of these detuils ; J 
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know not how I can discharge this duty, 
unless 1 make this trespass upon its pa- 
tience by entering into them. If I were 
to deduct from the Revenue of the next 
year the receipt of the Income Tax, and 
the casual and temporary receipt from 
China money, and assume that to be the 
amount of revenue in the following years 
—that is, the year ending 5th of April, 
1847, and assuming the Expenditure to 
remain the same, there would in that case 
be a small deficiency of Revenue as com- 
pared with Expenditure. Now, Sir, the 
question is, whether or not we are justified 
in making a demand for increased expen- 
diture on account of the public service ?— 
and I feel it to be of the utmost import- 
ance to attempt to satisfy the House that 
the demand which we intend to make is 
a just demand. 1 do not hesitate to 
admit that no financial prosperity, no sur- 
plus of revenue, relieves a Government 
from the paramount obligation of consi- 
dering whether, consistently with the pub- 
lic interests, a saving can be made in the 
public expenditure. There is no more 
justification for unnecessary and profuse 
expenditure when your revenue is flourish- 
ing, than when your revenue is falling. I 
am under just as stringent obligations to 
justify increased demands upon the public 
purse, when there is a surplus of 5,000,000/., 
as I should be if there were no surplus at 
all. It is impossible, Sir, for my right 
hon. Friend and myself to have performed 
that duty which has devolved upon us 
within the last short period, of reviewing 
the taxation of this country, of seeing how 
many taxes there are which it would be 
most desirable to reduce, if considerations 
of public weight and public interest per- 
mitted, without fully estimating the im- 

rtance of making every practicable saving 
in the public expenditure which would 
permit the continued reduction of taxation. 
At the same time I am afraid that there is 
generally prevalent an erroneous concep- 
tion with respect to the nature of the public 
expenditure, and the means of making re- 
ductions in its amount. It is generally 
supposed that all that portion of the public 
expenditure which does not consist of pay- 
ments to the public creditors is a fond 
which is available for the purposes of re- 
duction. But that is not the case. If 
you take the expenditure of the present 
year, amounting to 48,243,000/., you will 
find it consists of the following charges : 
—There is 28,450,000/. on account of the 
payment of interest to the public cre. 
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ditor. The naval and military half- 
pay, and civil compensations, amount to 
no less a sum than 4,991,000/. The 
charges actually fixed on the Consolidated 
Fund amount to 1,878,000/. In those 
charges are included the provisions for the 
Judicial Establishments, as there are in- 
cluded in the amount of 4,991,000/. for 
Naval and Military Half Pay, and Civil 
Compensations. There are also the Russian 
Dutch Loan, and various other permanent 
charges independent of the debt, which 
have received the sanction of Parliament, 
amounting in the whole to no less a sum 
than 35,309,000/. Deducting that sum 
from the 48,243,000/., which constitutes 
the total charge of the expenditure, there 
does not remain more than a sum of 
13,000,000/. appropriated for the public 
service, in respect to which, so far as the 
Executive Government is concerned, re-~ 
ductions can be made. You may say that 
the charge for naval and military pensions is 
too high, and ought to have been reduced ; 
but I am now distinguishing the amount 
of charges due to the public creditor, and 
which has actually received the sanction of 
Partiament, from that amount of the pub- 
lic charges which depends on the Annual 
Estimate, and which is immediately under 
the control of the Executive Government, 
and is annually voted by Parliament. The 
total amount of that sum will not exceed 
in the present year 12,933,000/. Among 
the other charges which have received the 
sanction of Parliament, is the charge for 
the Civil List. And here I may be per- 
mitted to say, that any Executive Govern- 
ment that would have a due regard to the 
exercise of a wise and judicious economy, 
could not do better than follow the example 
which has been set them by the control 
exercised over Her own expenditure by the 
Sovereign. A settlement was made of the 
Civil List on Her accession to the Throne. 
On the occasion of Her marriage no addi- 
tion was made to that Civil List. It has 
pleased God to bless that marriage by the 
birth of four children, which has made a 
considerable additional demand upon the 
Civil List. In the course of last year three 
Sovereigns visited this country; two of 
them the most powerful Sovereigns in the 
habitable globe—the Emperor of Russia 
and the King of the French. Those visits, 
of necessity, created a considerable increase 
of expenditure; but through that wise sys- 
tem of economy, which is the only source 
of true magnificence, Her Majesty was 
enabled to meet every charge, and to givea 
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reception to those Sovereigns which struck 
every one by its magnificence, without 
adding one tittle to the burdens of the 
country. And I am not required, on the 
part of Her Majesty, to press for the extra 
expenditure of one single shilling on ac- 
count of those unforeseen causes of in- 
creased expenditure. I think that to state 
this, is only due to the personal credit of 
Her Majesty, who insists upon it that 
there shall be every magnificence required 
by Her station, but without incurring a 
single debt. I know it may be said that I 
have not adverted to other sources of re- 
duction in the public expenditure. It may 
be said that offices might be abolished, 
and that emoluments might be reduced. 
I admit that no office ought to be retained 
which is not necessary for the public ser- 
vice. I admit that no emolument attached 
to any office ought to be retained which is 
not necessary to secure the faithful and 
efficient performance of the duties necessary 
for the public service. On that principle 
we are entirely agreed. I vindicate no 
sinecures, and when an office becomes va- 
cant, we go through that process which has 
been so frequently recommended, of con- 
sidering if the retention of it is necessary for 
the public service, and if the emoluments 
will admit of reduction consistently with a 
due regard for the public interests. Now, 
with regard to the charges for the collection 
of the Revenue, it should be borne in mind 
that the extent of the Revenue Establish- 
ment is not merely to secure an efficient 
collection of the money due to the State, 
but that it is of the utmost importance that 
every facility should be given for the trans- 
action of commercial business. It is our 
duty to reduce those establishments, as far 
as it is consistent with public convenience. 
I do not vindicate the retention of one 
single useless officer; but the public is 
interested in giving to the despatch of pub- 
lic business every facility that can be given 
consistently with a due regard to economy, 
and, therefore, so far as the principle is 
concerned that the Revenue ought to be 
collected at the least possible expense, and 
that you ought to make every reduction 
you can, upon that point I apprehend there 
can be no difference of opinion. But, still, 
after that admission, you will find that the 
subject has constantly occupied the atten- 
tion of every Government, and that great re- 
ductions from time to time have been made. 
But it would be a delusion and a fallacy to 
expect that you can materially reduce the 
public burdens by any diminution of the 
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salaries of the persons employed. At the 
same time it might be said that those 
great public establishments for which a 
vote is taken every year, and which con- 
stitute the main’ charge on the Revenue, 
independent of the fixed charges—such as 
the Army, the Navy, and the Ordnance 
of the country—may admit of some reduc- 
tions. I, first of all, will state the esti- 
mate we propose for the expenditure on 
account of the Army. Now it is impos. 
sible to determine whether that expense 
be justifiable or not without adverting to 
the extent of the Colanial empire of this 
country. In point of fact, the main ex- 
pense on account of the Army is caused 
by the extent of your Colonial possessions, 
You have these Colonial dependencies, and 
to make no provision for the relief of the 
troops serving in them would be incon- 
sistent with humanity in the first place, 
and inconsistent with prudence in the se- 
cond: Apart from all considerations of 
humanity, in point of economy nothing 
can be more precious than the life and 
health of a soldier. The army that you are 
thus obliged to possess is a very expensive 
and complicated machine, ok you may 
depend upon it you will not consult true 
economy if you permit it to be dislocated 
and deranged by attempts at reduction 
without the calculation of consequences. 
Now, in the year 1792, which has fre- 
quently been referred to as the criterion 
of what our military establishments ought 
to be—in the year 1792 you had 22 Colo. 
nial dependencies ; in the year 1820 you 
had 34 Colonial dependencies ; and in the 
present year, 1845, the Colonies, which 
were 22 in 1792, have increased to 45. 
It is the number of your Colonies, and the 
dispersion of the forces employed in them, 
that leads to the necessity of frequent re- 
lief, and imposes on you, with reference to 
your army particularly, as distinguished 
from the armies of the Continental Powers, 
in order to maintain the efficiency of that 
force, a considerable annual expenditure. 
It may be said that it was unwise thus to 
extend our Colonial empire ; but I deal 
with the fact that you have Colonies—that 
having them you must provide a compe- 
tent force for each, and that having a 
competent force, you must have an ade- 
quate and sound system for relieving the 
soldiers in them. Sir, I should be un- 
willing, though I know our Colonies are 
expensive, and I know they are numerous 
—I should be unwilling to give up that 
policy which laid the foundation in differ. 
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ent parts of the globe of dependencies 
animated by the spirit of Englishmen, 

king the English language, and lay- 
ing the foundation, perhaps, in future 
times, of free, populous, and commercial 
states. Looking to our own population, 
looking to its numbers, looking to its en- 
terprise, I cannot say that I think it is 
unwise to provide an outlet for that popu- 
lation, and a wide field for that enterprise. 
Be that as it may, though it may be at- 
tended at times with sume considerable 
expense, you must remember the fact that 
you have at the present moment forty-five 
Colonies, for the military defence of which 
you must provide. For the service of 
these forty-five Colonies you have a force, 
consisting, first, of three battalions of 
guards; of 6,500 cavalry, rank and file, 
and you have 112 battalions of infantry, 
consisting, rank and file, of 92,500 men ; 
that is the amount of the British Army 
with which you are to garrison all these 
forty-five Colonies, with which we are to 
provide against occasional internal commo- 
tion, and the chance of foreign attack, and 
to provide also for the service of the coun- 
try at home. And this is to be effected, 
and is effected, by an infantry force of 
112 battalions, amounting to 92,500 rank 
and file. Now, what is the rule estab- 
lished with regard to the relief of the sol- 
diers? The rule isthis. That a regiment 
shall remain ten years abroad, and five at 
home; and I think no one will say that 
that is an unreasonable regulation, or 
that it would not be desirable for the effi- 
ciency of the army, that every regiment 
in the British service should, if reliefs 
could be regularly afforded, not remain 
more than ten years abroad, and that it 
should have the advantage of remaining 
five years at home. After the return of a 
regiment it generally arrives in such a 
state that it requires a year to bring it 
into an efficient condition. Nevertheless, 
if Her Majesty’s Government thought it 
consistent with true economy, with hu- 
manity, and with the efficiency of the 
service to reduce the military force, it 
would be their bounden duty to recom- 
mend the reduction. But what isthe fact 
with regard to the service of regiments 
abroad? Of the 112 battalions of infantry 
in the British service, there are now 
twenty-three in India, fifty are serving 
in the Colonies, and four are on their 
passage, making in all seventy-seven bat- 
talions actually employed in the defence 
of your Colonial empire. You have 
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thirty-five battalions at home— not, as 
it is supposed, for the purpose of restrain- 
ing the population, but for the pur- 
pose—and you effect it incompletely—of 
maintaining the system of relief for your 
regiments serving abroad. Your rule is, 
five years at home, but ten years abroad ; 
but you have not been able to adhere to it. 
The military force that you have at home 
does not enable you to supply the demands 
of what you describe as a necessary relief. 
Now let me take a series of years, from 
the year 1824to the year 1842, a period 
of eighteen years of profound peace—at 
least there was during that period no gene- 
ral warfare, though there were occasional 
interruptions to tranquillity—from 1824 to 
1842, and the number of battalions during 
that time has remained the same, namely, 
112. Now, what was the foreign service 
during that period the average service of the 
whole of the battalions—was it ten years 
abroad and five at home? For the whole 
of the battalions during those eighteen 
years, the colonial service was fourteen 
years, and only four at home. It may be 
said that I speak of rank and file, and that 
there is necessarily a number of officers 
included. Now, look at the effect of at« 
tempting to reduce the number of officers. 
You had a reduced establishment of officers 
in India, and what did you hear from Sir 
C. Napier? He said at once, you have so 
reduced your number of officers, that you 
are endangering the efficiency of your re- 
giments, and we were obliged to increase 
the number of officers in consequence of his 
representations. What is the fact with 
respect to the service in India at the pre- 
sent moment? There are twenty-three 
battalions in India, twelve of them whose 
period of foreign service has been upwards 
of thirteen years ; there are four battalions 
in India whose period of service has been 
upwards of twenty years ; and there is one 
battalion in India which has been on fo- 
reign service for twenty-three years, which 
is now returning home; and if it be al- 
lowed to remain five years at home, and 
then be sent out again for ten years, when 
it comes back at the end of the ten years, it 
will have been thirty-three years abroad on 
foreign service, and five at home. Now, 
if you adhere to your own rule of five years 
at home and ten years abroad, you would 
require no less than forty-seven battalions 
at home. If you said that regiments in 
Australia and India should serve ten 
years, you would require ten additional bat« 
talionsat home to give them the proper relief, 
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Independently of the depét companies, we 
have only thirty-five battalions at home; 
and I ask the House whether Her Majes- 
ty’s Government would be acting consis- 
tently with their duty, if, after the facts 
which I have stated, they recommended 
a diminution of the British Army ? I know, 
Sir, that some temporary popularity might 
be gained by advising that reduction ; but 
when I look to the system of relief, how- 
ever imperfectly those principles upon 
which it is founded, with the present force 
at home, are carried into effect, | am 
bound to say, that I do not think it would 
be consistent with sound policy, or with 
economy, to propose —whiie you retain 
your vast Colonial empire—a reduction in 
the military establishments of the country. 
I hope the House will excuse me for dwel- 
ling thus in detail upon our expenditure, 
because, as I said before, I feel that no 
financial prosperity can justify any increase 
in the expenditure which can be avoided. 
We propose no increase in our military 
establishments ; but, at the same time, we 
do not think it would be desirable to re- 
commend to the House to diminish the 
military force of this country. Conse- 
quently, we propose that the vote for the 
Army Estimates in the present year, shall 
be a vote of 6,600,000/., the same as the 
last year’s estimate. I now proceed to call 
the attention of the House to the state of 
the Navy, and the demand we shall feel 
it our duty to submit to the House for an 
increase in the Naval Estimates. We 
shall propose, in the course of the present 
year, an increase in the number of 
men serving in the Navy, of about 2,500 
more than those that are now actually em- 
ployed, and of about 4,000 more men than 
those voted last year. We shall make that 
proposal on the following grounds :—that 
on account of our extended Colonial empire, 
and the new commercial interests con- 
nected with it, there is a growing neces- 
sity for protection of our commerce in 
almost every part of the world. Within 
the last few years three great naval sta. 
tions have grown up in distant parts of the 
globe. There is one on the coast of Africa, 
one in the Pacific, and one in the China 
seas. Now I will just compare the number 
of men employed in these several stations 
in 1841, with the number of men we felt 
it our duty to employ ; for, really we had 
scarcely any option to exercise with re- 
spect to that employment in the course of 
the autumn of last year. 
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men. Last year, for the purpose of making 
a more vigorous attempt for the suppres. 
sion of the Slave Trade, there were employed 
on the coast of Africa 2,590 men. In the 
Pacific, in the year 1841, there were 
employed 760 men ; in the last year there 
were, and there are at present, employed, 
2,437 men. In the China seas, in 184}, 
there was only a small frigate. I believe 
that was previous to the commencement of 
hostilities ; but our ordinary relations with 
China were conducted by the occasional 
presence of a small frigate. But at the 
present time, in consequence of the Treaty 
which we entered into with China, there 
are employed on the coast of China 2,105 
men. We have attempted to reduce the 
number. In the China Treaty, however, 
there is a stipulation that we should 
have one vessel off each of the five ports at 
which our commerce was to be carried on. 
We attempted to reduce the number. We 
tried to adopt the plan of having a steam. 
boat to pay occasional visits to those ports. 
But we were immediately met by the 
strongest representations from the most 
eminent authorities—from Sir Henry Pot- 
tinger, and his successor, Mr. Davis— 
earnestly intreating us, in consideration of 
the new state of things, our new relations, 
and of the importance of imposing a check 
upon those who frequented these ports, and 
preventing any infraction of the Chinese 
laws, immediately to dispatch an addi- 
tional force ; and so convinced were we of 
the justness of the representations thus 
made to us, that we at once acceded to the 
demand of Sir Henry Pottinger and Mr. 
Davis, and dispatched an additional force 
to the China seas. Now comparing, in 
these three stations, the number of men 
employed in 1841 with that employed at 
present, there is an actual increase in the 
number employed now of about 6,000 men 
on those stations. It would not be proper 
to go into more minute details ; but the 
House will recollect what took place in the 
course of the last year—the complaints 
made that we had not a sufficient force at 
this island or that ; and if I had the op- 
portunity, I certainly believe that [ could 
convince every dispassionate mind that we 
could not with safety or wisdom reduce 
the force that we now have either in China 
or the Pacific. Not, indeed, that an in- 
crease is wanted for any purpose of war or 
oppression ; but our commerce is greatly 
extending on the west coast of South 
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great effect in maintaining relations of 
ce. I am sure that upon those three 
stations alone there has been an increase 
in the men employed at a distance from 
this country of not less than 6,000. You 
must observe, too, that the very dispersion 
of your naval force has an effect like that 
roduced by the dispersion of the army. 
he necessity of having your naval force 
dispersed over the habitable globe, does in 
fact diminish the efficiency of the naval 
force at home. We purpose, therefore, 
with perfect confidence in the justice of 
the requisition, to increase the naval force 
for the present year by 4,000 men. Now 
the charge for the expenditure caused by 
that increase will be 184,000/. And here 
let me add, that I do not intend this in- 
crease merely upon the ground of protec- 
tion to our distant possessions. For I do 
say, without hesitation, that I think it is 
of great importance that this country 
should have the means of perfecting disci- 
pline, of improving its officers, and of 
having ready at its command a certain 
number of ships of the line. I do not be- 
lieve that it ought to give, or that it would 
give, any cause for jealousy, if this country 
should have at its command a fleet of nine 
or ten sail of the line. It is of great im- 
portance that opportunity should be given 
for our vessels to act together—it is of 
great importance that we should have the 
opportunity of testing the sailing and other 
qualities of vessels, and we have no means 
of duing so efficiently, unless we are enabled 
to send them to sea. But, Sir, I am afraid 
that the approbation of the gallant Officer 
opposite (Sir C. Napier) will be neutralised 
by the disapprobation of some hon. Gens 
tlemen who sit behind him, and who may 
not be so convinced of the policy of this 
increased expenditure as the hon. and gal- 
lant Gentleman himself. We do not, Sir, 
propose this increase under any apprehen- 
sion of war ; we do not propose it with any 
view whatever to aggression, but in the 
conviction that it is proper and politic that 
this country should have at its command a 
few line of battle ships to place where she 
will. The increase of the number of men 
by 4,000 will not enable you, if you attend 
to the requisition for the protection of 
your commerce in distant parts of the 
globe, to have more than ten sail of the 
line. Sir, it is also impossible, I think, for 
this House to overlook the progress which 
is now making in improving steam naviga- 
tion, Last year this House sanctioned a 
vote for two basins for the construction and 
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repair of steam-vessels —one at Portsmouth 
and another at Devonport. We shall, there- 
fore, propose to take a vote in the present 
year for proceeding with the formation 
of those basins which received the sanction 
of the House last year. The vote I pro- 
pose to ask for is 187,000/. We shall also 
take a vote for the purpose of enabling us 
to maintain the steam navy of this country. 
I shall propose, I say, a vote to give us the 
means of constructing vessels which shall 
keep up in this country a respectable steam 
navy suited to a peace establishment. Now, 
Sir, on account of the services connected 
with the Navy, and of the Ordnance in 
immediate subordination to the Navy, 
there will be this year an increase in the 
Estimates of nearly 1,000,000/. The 
Estimate which I will now present to 
the House is for the total Expenditure for 
the year ending April 1846. The Charge 
for the Debt is 28,395,000/., for the 
fixed charges on the Consolidated Fund 
2,400,000/., being a total of 30,795,0007. 
The Vote of Supply for the Army is 
6,678,000/., for the Navy 6,936,000/., for 
the Ordnance 2,142,000/., for the Miscel- 
laneous Estimates 3,200,000/., being to- 
gether 18,895,000/., and added to the 
charge for the Debt, and for the fixed 
charges on the Consolidated Fund, 
49,690,000. For the Revenue of the 
next year I will take 51,100,000. The 
charges for the present year, 49,690,0004. 
For this increased expenditure, the Re- 
venue for next year, even if the House 
did not determine upon the continuance 
of the Property Tax, would provide. That 
Revenue as I have said, will amount to 
51,100,000/., and the Charge anticipated 
being 49,690,000/., on the 5th April, 1846, 
there would still be a surplus of revenue 
with the half. year’s Property Tax which is 
yet to be received. J am not now estimating 
the permanent revenue and expenditure 
of the country. 1 am stating what will be 
the state of our finances on the 5th April 
1846, with the proposed increase of ex- 
penditure. It is quite clear that if this 
expenditure were to be continued, and if the 
Income Tax was not to be renewed, un« 
less there were to be some considerable in- 
crease in the Public Revenue from other 
sources, there would probably be a defi- 
ciency in the years following. I have thus 


attempted to lay before the House the pre- 
sent financial condition of the country ; I 
have estimated the Revenue to the 5th April 
next, and also for the year ending the 5th 
of April 1846 ; and I have also laid before 
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the House what will be the amount of Ex- 
penditure Her Majesty's Government, 
with a provident care for the public inter- 
ests, will feel it to be their duty to recom- 
mend tothe House. The next question that 
arises is—and it is a most important one— 
in what manner this increase of expenditure 
is to be provided for? Will you run the 
risk of entailing a deficiency in future 
years, by making no provision for the time 
to come, and seeing that in 1846 the Re- 
venue will be sufficient to meet increased 
expenditure, will you postpone the consi- 
deration of what will be fitting to do until 
that year shall have expired? Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government do not consider that 
that would be a prudent course, or that 
they would be doing their duty by acting 
without regard to the futuie condition 
of the country. I know it does not con- 
duce to popularity to make a proposition 
for increased or for continued taxation ; 
but it is the duty of a Government to con- 
sider the prospects of the future, as well 
as the present exigencies of the country, 
and if they are satisfied that the public in- 
terest demands a continuance of taxation, 
even though it may be unpopular, it be- 
comes their duty respectfully to submit to 
this House the consideration of a proposal 
on that important subject. We are con- 
vinced that it is our duty to propose a 
continuance of the Property Tax for a fur- 
ther period ; and before I am led to ask 
the assent of this House, or any Gentle- 
man in this House, to that proposal, | feel 
it is absolutely necessary that I should ex- 
plain, as I shall now proceed to do, what 
are the views of Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment with respect to the appropriation of 
the surp!us revenue which will be placed 
at their disposal after fully providing for 
every exigency of the Public Service. I 
know well, as the noble Lord opposite 
stated the other night, that it is impossible 
to give an opinion upon the question, ab- 
stractedly, can the Property Tax be con- 
tinued or not? without knowing what are 
the measures in respect of relief from tax- 
ation which would follow as a conse- 
quence of its continued imposition. Let 
me assume for the present—and I 
merely assume it for the purpose of ar- 
gument and to make my statement more 
clear—let me assume, I repeat, for the 
present, that the House has granted the 
continuance of the Property Tax. I will 
then give a short estimate of the revenue 
arising from it, together with other sources. 
Suppose, then, the Property Tax to be 
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continued, the estimate of the ReWwenue for 
the next year, on the 5th of April, 1846, 
aided by the 5,200,000/. of the\\Property 
Tax for the whole year, w ald be 
53,700,0007.; and as long as ie other 
sources of the revenue remain equally pro. 
ductive, and as long as the Property Tax 
is continued, 53,700,000/., subject to a 
reduction of 600,000/., will be the amount 
of the Revenue. This 600,000/. is the 
amount received as China money; it will 
be continued next year; but as that is 
merely a temporary addition, I think it is 
better, for the purpose of calculating the 
Revenue to strike it out altogether. The 
Revenue for the year, then, on the 5th of 
April, 1846, assuming the Property Tax 
to be continued, deducting this sum of 
600,000/., will be 53,100,000/. The charge 
for the debt, and on account of the different 
branches of the public service, will be 
49,690,000. ; so that there will be left, on 
the 5th of April, 1846, and in successive 
years as long as the Income Tax continues, 
and the other sources of the revenue re- 
main equally productive, a net surplus of 
3,409,000/. That is the surplus that will 
remain if the House should acquiesce in 
the proposal which I shall make to increase 
the expenditure on the Navy, and shall 
also determine that the Income Tax shall 
be continued. I now, Sir, approach that 
most important part of my statement I 
have this night to make, namely, what is 
the mode in which that surplus, or any 
part of that surplus, shall be applied for 
the relief of taxation. What are the in- 
ducements, apart from that of providin 

effectually for the public service, which 

can hold out to the House of Commons as 
a motive to obtain their consent to the 
continuance of the Income Tax? I should 
not have proposed to the House the con- 
tinuance of the Income Tax unless I had 
the strongest persuasion, partly founded 
on the experience of the last three years, 
that it will be competent to the House of 
Commons, by continuing the Income Tax, 
to make such arrangements with respect 
to general taxation as shall be the founda- 
tion of great commercial prosperity, and 
shall materially add to the comforts even 
of those who are called on to contribute to 
the Income Tax. When the question is, 
having a considerable surplus, to deter- 
mine how that surplus can be most efli- 
ciently employed, the subject becomes 
worthy of the most important and serious 
consideration. In the first place you have 





to consider the claims which may be urged 
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in favour of a reduction of taxation on 
account of the heaviness with which certain 
imposts press on articles of general con- 
sumption. You are bound also to consider 
what taxes press on the raw materials 
which constitute the staple of the manu- 
factures of the country. You are also 
bound to consider what taxes cause a great 
increase in the establishments necessary for 
their collection, and what are those taxes 
the remission of which will enable us to 
diminish those establishments, so as to 
reduce the expense of collection, We are 
pound also to consider what are those taxes, 
the removal of which will give more scope 
to commercial enterprise, and occasion an 
increased demand for labour. I will not 
say which of these considerations ought to 
be the most predominant—all ought to 
occupy our serious attention, for all are of 
the very greatest importance. If we re- 
ceive the sanction of the House for the 
continuance of the Income Tax, we shall 
feel it to be our duty to make a great ex- 

riment with respect to taxation, and we 
shall hope that the general prosperity which 
will result therefrom will contribute to fill 
up the void caused by the cessation of the 
Income Tax in future years. We do not 
propose to maintain any material surplus 
of revenue over expenditure, confident 
that, whatever may happen, this House is 
determined to maintain the public credit. 
We have determined to recommend exten- 
sive reductions in those taxes which, in our 
opinion, press more onerously on the com- 
munity than the Income Tax. I first pro- 
pose to take those taxes which are collected 
by the Customs Board, and I shall submit 
to the consideration of the House on that 
point, what are the views of Her Majesty’s 
Government in respect to a reduction in 
the duty on Sugar. The House will re- 
collect that upon this subject an arrange- 
ment, temporary in its character, was made 
in the course of last year, by which sugar, 
the produce of countries where the article 
was cultivated by means of free labour, 
was admitted into competition with sugar, 
the produce of our Colonies. There was at 
that time no reduction proposed in duty on 
the produce of our own Colonies ; but pro- 
positions were made regarding the impor- 
tation of free labour sugar, which I think 
were generally considered as indicative 
of an intention on the part of Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government, in the course of the 
—_ Session, to call the attention of the 

ouse to the Sugar Duties, and to propose 


a reduction in them. The amount of dis- 
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criminating duties proposed upon sugar, 
the produce of countries where sugar is 
cultivated by free labour, was 10s. 6d. 
Sir, we propose now to adhere to the ge- 
neral principle upon which we acted in the 
course of last year. We propose to restrict 
the competition of sugar, the produce of 
our own Colonies, to sugar which is the 
produce of countries cultivating it b 

means of free labour, or which are entitled 
to the admission of their sugar into this 
country uader reciprocity Treaties which 
already exist. [An hon. Member made some 
observation, which was inaudible.] I beg it 
may be distinctly understood that I do not 
wish to provoke any discussion on this sub- 
ject now. All debate upon it had better be 
deferred to the time when the question of 
the Sugar Duties is regularly before the 
House. At the same time it is important, 
indeed necessary, that I should make a 
general allusion to the subject in the state- 
ment I am now making. The discrimi- 
nating duty proposed to be established by 
the Act of last Session was, on free labour 
British plantation sugar, 24s., and 5 per 
cent., and that upon free labour fureign 
sugar, 34s., and 5 per cent. ; making upon 
the former, a total amount of duty of 
25s. 8d., and on the latter of 35s. 9d. 
But, in the course of the discussion last 
year, it was proposed, as a just protection, 
to establish a higher discriminating rate of 
duty on free labour foreign sugar that was 
clayed or equivalent to clayed. We de- 
clined, however, to accede to that proposal, 
as we found that there was no such rule 
established with respect to this sugar the 
produce of our own Colonies, but that there 
was a uniform rate with respect to all our 
sugars, except refined sugar ; and we were 
unwilling to establish a different rule with 
regard to the different qualities of sugar 
from other countries. We stated, at the 
same time, that if it were possible to 
establish a classification applying to our 
own as well as to foreign sugars, the sub- 
ject might be well worthy of consideration, 
and it might be a proper arrangement to 
make. Some hon. Gentlemen who spoke 
on the other side of the House endeavoured 
to establish the policy of a distinction be- 
tween the coarser and the finer kinds of 
sugar. We have since that period had 


communication with officers conversant 
with the details of the matter, and it has 
been certified to us that it is possible, 
both with respect to our own and foreign 
sugars, to establish such a distinction. 
We propose, therefore, with respect to all 
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sugars, except refined, the produce of our 
own Colonies, to make this arrangement of 
the duties:—In respect to brown Musco- 
vado sugar, now subject to a duty of 
25s. 3d., we propose to make a reduction 
of 11s. 3d., and to reduce the duty to 14s. 
With regard to Muscovado sugar, that re- 
duced duty will apply to all British plan- 
tation sugar—to sugar the produce of the 
Mauritius—to sugar the produce of our 
West Indian Colonies; but with regard to 
the produce of certain districts in British 
India, to which a different rule now ap. 
plies—I allude to those districts which are 
permitted to import foreign sugars—and 
with regard to those districts we propose to 
retain the same relative proportionate duty, 
and that duty in respect to Muscovado 
sugar coming from them shall be 18s. 8d. 
We propose that the amount of protective 
duty shall not exceed 9s. 4d., and the 
duty on free labour foreign Muscovado 
sugar will, therefore, be 23s. 4d. [An hon. 
Member: What will be the case under a 
reciprocity Treaty?} Of course, as to coun- 
tries with which reciprocity Treaties are in 
force, we cannot deprive them of that which 
is their right under these Treaties, With 
regard to white, or clayed sugar, or sugar 
which by some process is made equal to 
clayed sugar, we propose that the duty on 
British plantation or East India sugar shall 
be reduced from 25s. 3d. to 16s. 4d., and 
that the duty on sugar imported from those 
parts of India into which foreign sugar may 
be imported, shall be 21s. 9d., and that the 
duty on free labour foreign sugar—that is, 
clayed, or sugar equal to clayed, shall be 
28s., thus retaining the whole amount of 
discriminating duty which last year was 
10s. 6d., but applying it in a different 
manner, giving 9s, 4d. protection on Mus- 
covado sugar, and increasing the protec- 
tion to 1ls. 4d. on the more valuable and 
costly article of clayed or white sugar. The 
average amount of discriminating duty, 
therefore, will remain the same as it was 
last year, The duty on Molasses we pro- 
pose to reduce and preserve in the same 
proportion. It is necessary that I should 
make the intentions of the Government 
well understood ; but at the same time, 
without going into minute details, reserv- 
ing all those for consideration when the 
Sugar Duties come under the attention of 
the House, we propose to make a further 
reduction with respect to the admission of 
refined sugar. We propose to remove the 
prohibitory duty on refined sugar, imported 
ftom those British possessions which are 
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entitled to import Muscovado sugar at 14s, 
duty, and to place upon such sugar a pro. 
portionate import duty—viz., on refined 
sugar 18s. 8d., and 21s. on double refined, 
the 14s. including the 5 per cent. Now, 
it is important that I should give to the 
House the best estimate I can form of 
the probable amount of sugar to be 
derived from the possessions of this country 
abroad. For the purpose of obtaining 
information on that subject we have applied 
to four independent sources, with the view 
of obtaining an estimate of the probable 
supply of sugar from British possessions 
for the next year, and I will now read to 
the House, with its permission, the esti. 
mates that have been formed. The stock 
of sugar on hand on the Ist of January 
last was 45,000 tons, and the estimate 
made by the Customs of the probable pro- 
duction of the British plantations is as fol. 
lows:—From the West India Colonies, 
135,000 tons ; from the Mauritius, 40,000 
tons; and from British India, 70,000 
tons, being the supply of sugar for the 
present year, independent of the stock on 
hand, of 245,000 tons. I trust that there 
may be reliance placed on the accuracy of 
this estimate, as it has been procured from 
the best sources of information. The next of 
the authorities which we have consulted 
calculated the produce of the British plan. 
tations at 140,000 tons, the Mauritius at 
40,000, and British India at 70,000, 
making a total of 250,000 tons of sugar to 
be supplied during the next year. The 
next authority we consulted has not given 
so flattering an account. It estimated the 
produce of British plantation sugar at only 
120,000 tons, the Mauritius at 40,000 
tons, and British India at 70,000 tons— 
making an estimate of 230,000 tons. The 
fourth estimate formed independently, as I 
said before, of any communication with 
the authorities for the other estimates, is 
this. The estimate for British plantation 
sugar is 130,000 tons, the Mauritius 
40,000 tons, British India 65,000—making 
a total of 235,000 tons. The lowest of 
those estimates is 230,000 tons, and the 
highest is 250,000 tons. ‘f you add the 
highest to the stock in hand, that gives a 
supply of 295,000 tons; and if you take 
the lowest, it will give a supply of 275,000 
tons. We consider that the effect of the 
reduction of duty upon sugar will be, on 
the whole, a reduction of price, so far as 
duty enters into price, will amount to 14d. 

r lb., or not quite so much as 1}d,, 

ut if you add other charges that accom. 
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ny a high rate of duty, we think the 
full effect of the reduction of the duty will 
be not much short of 13d. per Ib. ; because, 
as the duty increases, there are charges 
incidental to that increase, which also in- 
crease. I next propose to give to the 
House the best estimate we can form as to 
the probable loss to the Revenue which 
will arise from that proposed reduction. 
As I said before, we caleulate, independent 
of any supply of free-labour sugar—we 
calculate on a supply, including the stock 
in hand, of at least 275,000 tons for the 
present year. The greatest amount of 
consumption, I believe, has not been more 
than 207,200 tons in any one year. We 
think it is probable that the effect of the 
reduction of the duty may lead to an in- 
creased consumption of perhaps 43,000 
tons. Of course these estimates must be 
taken as very general, but it appears to us 
probable that the increased consumption of 
sugar, consequent upon the reduction of 
duty, will amount to a total not much 
short of 250,000 tons. The consumption 
of British Muscovado sugar to the extent 
of 160,000 tons, at 14s. would give 
2,240,000. The consumption of clayed 
sugar at a duty of 16s 4d. on sugar equal 
to clayed, to the extent of 70,000 tons, 
will give a revenue of 1,140,000/. ; foreign 
free Muscovado sugar, 5,000 tons, at 
28s. 4d., will give a revenue of 116,700/.; 
of free-labour foreign clayed, or equal to 
clayed, 15,000 tons, at 28s., will give a 
revenue of 420,0°0/. As I said before, 
these estimates must of course be very 
general ; but supposing them to approxi- 
mate to the truth, the consequence will be 
that we shall receive from the duty on 


sugar, in consequence of the reduction, the | 


sum of 3,916,000/. The Revenue derived 
from sugar in the last year was 5,216,000/. 
There will consequently be very probably 
a loss inthe next year to the Revenue of 
very nearly 1,300,000/. upon sugar. Now, 
postponing any further discussion on the 
subject of the Sugar Duties, until the 
period when they will come immediately 
under consideration, I proceed to enu- 
merate the other duties of which we shall 
propose, as a consequence of the continuance 
of the Income Tax, the reduction or the 
remission. It will be recollected that, 


when the Tariff passed, iu the year 1842, 
there were sume small duties still retained 
upon exports from this country—exports 
either of raw materials, or manufactured 
articles so nearly approaching raw materials 
that they could scarcely be distinguished 
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from them. At the same time, it will be 
remembered that we abolished generally 
the duties on exports, which yielded, I 
think, about 108,000/. They were all 
abolished, with the exception of a few 
articles, such, for instance, as, I think, 
china-stone, and some others of the same 
description. We propose to adopt, as 
a general rule, the abolition of export 
duties on all articles. [An hon. Member : 
Including coal?] Not excepting coal. I 
am indifferent to any temporary triumph. 
I and my right hon. Friends will do, what 
we conceive to be our duty, without regard 
to whether we may please or displease par- 
ticular persuns. We shal] be actuated by 
other and higher considerations. Apply- 
ing, then, a general princip'e to exports of 
every kind, we do not think it would be 
wise to reserve coal as an exception. We 
do think it will be an important prin- 
ciple to establish, that with respect to ex- 
ports, there shall be no duty leviable; 
and, in establishing that principle, we 
agree that coal should be included in it. 
We are the more willing to act up to the 
full extent of the principle, inasmuch as 
the amount of revenue derived from coal 
has not met the expectation which was 
entertained when the tax was first im- 
posed. The calculation of the amount to 
be received was 160,000/., as a clear net 
revenue, whereas the sum received last 
year from the duty on coal did not exceed 
120,000/. I believe that the export of 
coal has been greatly impeded in conse- 
quence of the combinations which have 
taken place amongst the colliers and the 
owners of coal mines. These I consider 
to have been the main cause why the re- 
venue derived from the exportation of coal 
has not amounted to more than the sum I 
have named. But I do not take as the 
ground of the exemption of coals the fact 
of the revenue not having amounted to 
the estimate. I do it from an unwilling- 
ness to make any exception to the prin- 
ciple which I have already enunciated— 
namely, that with respect to exports no 
duty shall henceforth survive. But this I 
must say, that, after having removed the 
burden to which coal on its export to fo- 
reign countries is now subject, I do trust 
that the proprietors of coal mines will give 
to the people of this country the full ad- 
vantage of that remission. There is an 
impression—I know not whether it be well 
founded or not—but there is a general 
impression that the price demanded for 
coal sent to the metropolis, and to other 
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parts of the country, is higher than the 
price of coal exported to foreign countries. 
If that be so, there could not be a more 
powerful justification of this export duty 
than the fact, that by means of combina- 
tion a greater price was demanded from 
the subjects of Her Majesty for English 
coal, than from the subjects of foreign 
powers. I must also think that it is a 
great abuse of natural monopoly, if there 
be combinations among coal-mine pro- 
prietors for the purpose of restricting the 
supply and enhancing the price of coal in 
this country. And | trust that this vo- 
luntary abandonment on the part of Her 
Majesty's Government of a tax so much 
complained of by the coal proprietors, will 
be met by that body in a corresponding 
spirit, and that we shall hear no longer of 
two prices for coal—one for foreigners and 
another for Englishmen, and that we shall 
hear no more of combinations among pro- 
prietors of coal property for the purpose of 
restricting the supply, and dividing the 
amount of that supply among themselves. 
So much, Sir, for the duties upon exports. 
[An hon. Member: What was the total 
amount of the coal duty received by the 
Government ?] The total amount of duty 
on the exportation of coal does not exceed 
118,000/.; and the revenue on the other 
articles exported is very small indeed. The 
loss which the Revenue will sustain by the 
repeal of the coal duties, taking last year’s 
receipts as a test, will, as I have just 
stated, be about 118,000/. I now come to 
the duties hich are levied on imports, and 
which, in amount, are very small on indi- 
vidual articles which are used as raw ma- 
terials in our manufactures. I dare say, 
most Gentlemen have referred to the Paper 
which has been prepared by direction of the 
Government for the purpose of exemplify- 
ing the operation of the present system of 
import taxation, and of the late changes in 
the Tariff. It may probably have been ob- 
served that by that document there are no 
less than 813 articles included in the Tariff, 
430 of which produce a very small amount 
of revenue indeed. We propose, Sir, to 
include in our financial arrangements the 
abolition of the duties which are now levied 
on those 430 articles. But in considering 


the policy of altering these duties, a ma- 
terial question arises ; namely, whether it 
be desirable to abolish the duty altogether, 
or whether it be desirable to retain a small 
and merely nominal amount of duty for the 
purpose of detecting imposition, and of se- 
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We have given a good deal of considera. 
tion to that subject: it is a difficult one, 
and deserves much reflection. It will be 
absolutely necessary, in any event, to re. 
tain important means of inquiry with re- 
spect to the importation of foreign articles ; 
first, for the purpose of obtaining accurate 
statistical information. To secure this, it 
is necessary to ascertain the weight and 
quantity of the articles imported. In the 
next place, it is absolutely necessary to re. 
tain the power of strict examination, be- 
cause, of course, we must guard against 
the possibility of fraud by articles, on 
which duty is leviable, coming into this 
country under the pretence that they are 
articles on which no duty is chargeable. 
But, upon the whole, we have arrived at 
the conclusion, while retaining the power 
of examination, and while retaining the 
power of ascertaining the quantity and 
the weight of the articles imported, that 
it is desirable in making a great reform 
of this kind, in respect to the receipt of 
these small duties, that we should abolish 
them altogether, rather than retain any 
portion of them. By retaining a small 
portion of such duties, it may be said that 
we should increase the vigilance of the 
Custom House officers, in ascertaining the 
weight and quantity of articles imported. 
But if such duties were, as they ought to 
be, merely nominal, it does not occur to 
me that the collection of a merely nominal 
duty would give such an incitement to 
Custom House officers as that which a 
duty of considerable amount might excite. 
But, observe, by abolishing the duties al- 
together, we get rid of a great number of 
troublesome accounts which must be kept if 
any duties whatever are to be levied. If 
fraud be practised—if on examination it 
be found that the law is not strictly obeyed 
or openly evaded— we must then appeal 
to the House for the purpose of establish- 
ing precautionary measures, and for re- 
establishing a small and nominal duty. 
But we are willing to try the experiment 
of abolishing the duties altogether, retain- 
ing the power of examination as to the 
weight and quantity of the articles, so that 
statistical information shall be secured, 
and precaution taken against the import 
duty being evaded on articles still liable 
to duty, under the pretence that those 
articles are free of duty. Now, we appre- 
hend that the repeal of these duties will 
be of great advantage to the trade of this 
country. Observe, it dispenses with the 
necessity of warehousing these small goods, 
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g practice which prevails throughout the 
country, though I believe it is more ex- 
tensively observed in the City of London 
with respect to goods on which small 
duties are levied than in other parts of the 
country. Yet even in other towns and 
cities the removal of a temptation to ware- 
house such goods will be a great advantage. 
Upon the whole, therefore, not being very 
confident of the perfect correctness of our 
decision, yet we do feel it our duty to ad- 
vise the House to try the experiment 
which we did try last year with respect to 
foreign wool, and admit the importation of 
those articles to which I shall presently 
refer without the payment of any duty, 
being assured that if necessary the House 
will re-establish such an amount of duty, 
not for the purpose of raising a Revenue, 
as shall be considered sufficient to guard 
against fraud. The articles on which we 
propose to abolish the duties will be those 
generally which are the raw materials of 
our manufactures. The list of these ar- 
ticles contains 430 specific items ; and, as 
that list will be printed, I do not think it 
necessary to make such a trespass on the 
patience of the House as to read over the 
whole of them. I think it, therefore, 
better to postpone the minute consideration 
of those articles till another opportunity ; 
but I may state that the total number of 
articles that will be absolutely swept away 
from the Tariff will be no less than 430. 
These will include those fibrous materials, 
such as silk, hemp, and flax, which now 
pay a nominal duty; yarns of different 
kinds, with the exception of worsted yarns, 
which are subject to some peculiar regula- 
tions, We also propose to abolish the 
duty on furniture woods. There is a great 
trade growing up in this country, which it 
is very desirable to promote; and for that 
purpose I propose abolishing the duty on 
all cabinet-making materials. The amount 
of duty at present levied on cabinet woods 
is very low, and we think that the same 
principle which has already been applied to 
sheep’s wool ought to be applied to those 
materials. We propose, also, to abolish the 
duties on animal and vegetable oils. These 
were included in the Tariff. We propose 
likewise to remove the duty upon ores and 
minerals, with the exception of copper ore, 
with respect to which an arrangement was 
made in 1842, and which has worked ex- 
ceedingly well. The duties on iron and 
zinc, in the first stages of manufacture, 
will also be abolished ; and we intend to 
remove the duties on all dye-stufis, and on 
VOL, LXXVII. {73 
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drugs universally, with the exception of 
some that are very noxious, and liable to 
be used as adulterations. There are some 
other articles with respect to which, partly 
from this and partly from other considera- 
tions, this total removal of duty will not 
take place. I do not propose materially to 
interfere with the general principles which 
we have applied to the Timber Duties. We 
were charged with throwing away a large 
sum by our alteration of the Timber Duties ; 
but with regard to the great article of 
foreign timber, I think it will be seen that 
there has been recently a large increase in 
the import of Baltic timber—that import 
is increasing, and although as yet the mea~ 
sure lately passed has not had a fair oppor- 
tunity of showing its results, I have a very 
confident hope that eventually my estimate 
of last year will be realized. The amount 
received for Timber Duties during the 
course of last year did not fall much short 
of 950,000/. But there is one particular 
article, standing on very special grounds, 
in respect to which, when speaking of 
Timber Duties, we think an exception 
ought to be made: I allude to the article 
of Staves. We have given the most deli- 
berate consideration to this subject ; we 
have read the various ponte which 
have been presented to us on behalf of the 
coopers of this country, and we do think 
that they have made out a case of peculiar 
hardship, which entitles them to an ex- 
emption from the duty on an article which 
is, in point of fact, the raw material of their 
manufacture. The cooperage trade has 
been gradually decaying in this country. 
Even in our own possessions the export of 
staves, and the articles that are made from 
them, is exposed to a formidable competition 
on the part of the United States. The 
United States are now supplying our West 
India Colonies with this important article 
of trade. The trade of the cooper, again, 

in consequence of the failure in our 
fisheries, has fallen off materially. The 

amount of duty levied on staves this year, 

for the purpose of manufacture, is not less 
than 30 per cent. on the value of the raw 

material, as it may properly be termed. 

We have considered whether it would be 

possible to adopt any mode of relief, at the 

same time retaining the revenue duty ; but 

it appeared to us that this plan must give 

rise to such a system of fraud, and that it 

would afford such vpportunities for eva- 

sion, that we thought it better on the 

whole to class the article of staves with 

those that are raw material, and permit a 
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free and unrestricted import of staves for 
the use of the coopers. Of course it will 
be necessary that we should limit the 
length of the staves, so that they may not 
be applied to other purposes ; but without 
very minute and vexatious regulations, it 
will be impossible to prevent the importa- 
tion of staves altogether which may be 
used for other purposes, though not con- 
templated by the law, than for cooperage. 
Upon the whole, however, we think it 
better to submit to that evasion of our in- 
tention, rather than establish a vexatious 
system of minute regulations for the pur- 
pose of preventing it. I do hope that the 
removal of this duty will restore the pros- 
perity of a trade which finds employment 
for some of the most ingenious and respect- 
able artizans in this country; and that 
the House will consider that we are per- 
fectly justified in taking this one article 
out of the general category of the Timber 
Duties. [Mr. Labouchere: Do you re- 
move the duty altogether?] Yes, we take 
it off altogether. [Mr. Labouchere: What 
is the amount?] The amount of duty on 
this article, I think, is about 33,000/. We 
remit it altogether, We diminish the 
temptation to apply staves to the ordinary 
purposes of furniture, by making a simul- 
taneous reduction in the duty upon all 
cabinet timber. [Mr. Labouchere: What 
is the estimated loss to the revenue?] I 
think the loss of revenue by the remission 
of the duties on all these 430 articles will 
be about 320,0007. I now come to that 
article, which of all others is the most im- 
portant to the manufacturing and commer- 
cial prosperity of this country. I come 
now to the duty upon Cotton Wool. The 
present duty on cotton wool is, so far as 
the revenue is concerned, 5-16ths of 1d. 
the pound weight ; but as that duty is ap- 
plicable to the whole amount of cotton wool 
imported, and as about one-fifth of the total 
amount of cotton wool is unavailable for 
the purposes of manufacture, and is neces- 
sarily waste, the duty, of course, presses 
with increased severity upon that portion of 
the whole amount which is capable of being 
used for manufactures, It is estimated, 
and I believe the estimate to be a reason- 
able one, that we ought to add one-six- 
teenth more to the five-sixteenths, in order 
to calculate the full amount of duty 
paid upon the whole of the Cotton Wool 
that is actually manufactured in this coun- 
try. Six-sixteenths, or three-eighths of a 
penny per lb. weight may, therefore, be 
taken as the total amount of duty paid on 
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cotton wool. Now when the price of 
cotton wool is 4d. a Ib. on the avorage, 
three-eighths of 1d. per pound is a duty of 
9 per cent. on the value of the raw material, 
If the price of cotton wool be, as it hag 
been of late, not more than 3d., a Ib, three. 
eighths of a 1d. per pound is a duty 
amounting to not less than 124 per cent, 
on the value of the raw material. This 
duty so levied falls with peculiar severity 
on the coarsest description of cotton 
goods. Upon the finer muslins you can 
hardly estimate the amount of duty, it is 
so small; but the coarser the fabric, and 
the more it is in common wear, the higher 
is the amount of duty. It is in respect to 
the manufacture of the coarser fabrics that 
the manufacturers of the country are ex. 
posed to the most formidable competition 
in South America and China, and even in 
our own Colonies. Of course, in respect of 
the manufactured cotton of the United 
States, we labour already under great disad. 
vantage, from the ready access which the 
people of that country possess to the raw 
material ; and they are formidable compe- 
titors of ours in the manufacture of all 
the coarser descriptions of cotton goods, 
Now, we have already repealed the duty 
on sheep’s wool, and so far as experience 
has gone, we may justly say that the best 
effects have resulted from that measure. It 
has given a great stimulus to the manufacs 
ture, and, speaking generally, there is now 
prosperity existing where a short time 
since there was depression and gloom. 
But in my judgment the removal of the 
duty on sheep's wool forms a great and 
additional ground of claim on the part of 
the manufacturers for the removal of the 
duty on cotton wool. I know it will be 
said that this trade is now in a flourishing 
condition ; but we must not disregard the 
formidable competition to which it is ex, 
posed ; we must consider how materially 
this cotton manufacture has contributed to 
the strength of the country, how materially 
itaided in enabling us to go through suc 
cessfully that great conflictin which we were 
some thirty years ago engaged, and we 
must consider the thousands and tens of 
thousands of persons who are now indebted 
to it for their occupation and subsistence. 
Seeing and considering these things —seeing 
the amountof duty imposed upon the coarser 
fabrics—seeing the extent of competition 
to which they are exposed—seeing the 
importance of this manufacture to the 
commercial greatness of this country, we 
are prepared to advise the abolition of the 
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duty upon cotton wool. The estimated 
loss to the Revenue by the abolition of the 
duty on cotton wool—taking as a guide 
the amount received last year—will not be 
less than 680,000/. In respect, then, to 
the revenue derived from the Customs’ 
duties, we do not propose to make any 
further alterations than those to which I 
have now referred. Sir, we have also 
closely and carefully reviewed the various 
duties levied by the Excise, witha view of de- 
termining, after taking care that a sufficient 
amount of revenue shall remain available 
for the purposes of the nation, what are 
the duties which appear to us to press 
most grievously upon the interests, and 
more especially upon the industrial classes 
of the country. Now, with respect to the 
Excise duties, no man can look at them 
without feeling bound to admit that in 
reference to each of them a pretty strong 
primd facie case may be made out for its 
repeal. I do not mean to say which of 
those duties which we do not mean to 
touch would be first entitled to relief in 
future years, because I conceive that 
nothing is more likely to damp and check 
manufacturing enterprise than to hold out 
vague promises as to any one particular 
article being considered to have claims on 
the Government for relief above the rest. 
But what I mean to say is, that looking 
abstractedly at the various articles that 
are subject to Excise, and without re- 
ference to the Revenue, I think all of them 
possess claims upon Parliament, and that 
for every one of them a good primd facie 
case can be made out in favour of having 
that tax reduced, if not altogether repealed. 
But there is one source of revenue paid to 
the Excise which does appeur to us to be 
open to peculiar objections. Neverthe- 
less there has been no clamour raised 
for the reduction of this duty. I am 
not quite sure whether or not greater po- 
pularity might not have been obtained by 
proposing a reduction of the duty on some 
other articles than the one I am about to 
name; but I am satisfied that it is the 
duty of the Executive Government to take 
those articles which, whether there has 
been any clamour for a reduction of duty 
on them or not, are articles in respect of 
which any duty at all is open to the 
greatest objection. Now, to the particular 
branch of duty to which I refer. The at- 
tention of the Government may not have 
been called by any clamour out of doors ; 
but I will undertake, before I sit down, to 
demonstrate that there is no branch of the 
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Excise more entitled to reduction than that 
to which I have alluded, and which I am 
about to mention. I have already said that 
in respect to this particular article to which 
I am referring, we have not been subject to 
any peculiar pressure from without. It ig 
a duty which we have selected, from the 
conviction, after mature deliberation, that 
it is one of the most objectionable in point 
of principle—and the repeal of which will 
be of great advantage to the public. The 
duty to which I refer is that duty on the 
free transfer of property, which is called the 
Auction Duty. This auction duty is Jevi- 
able in each part of the United Kingdom, 
It is a duty which was levied for the first 
time, with very little consideration, at the 
commencement of the American war. It 
is a duty from which other modes of trans- 
ferring of property are completely ex. 
empted, But if you choose to sell your 
property by auction, in that case a heavy 
duty is levied. It is therefore a duty which 
is severely felt by those whom distress 
compels to resort to that mode of sale. 
Can there be a greater’ condemnation of 
the principle of this duty, when, after you 
have established it, you have been obliged 
to grant exemptions from it in no less than 
thirty-two different cases. Since the Act 
originally passed, there have been scarcely 
less than thirty-two different laws passed 
granting exemption from its operation, 
When Commissioners were appointed to 
examine into the Excise duties some years 
since—after examining the whole of them, 
they made this remark with respect to 
auction duties:—“ The duty on auctions 
should be among the first of the taxes to 
be repealed.” Now, observe; all sales 
which take place under the direction of 
the Court of Chancery are exempted from 
the auction duty; and there have been 
many instances in which estates have been 
placed even within the jurisdiction of the 
Court of Chancery, in order that the sale 
of them might be totally exempted from 
the auction duty. And what is now the 
practice with respect to the sales of estates? 
Every newspaper is full of advertisements 
for the sale by auction of landed property. 
The estate is exposed for sale, the value 
of the property is ascertained, and then 
it is generally the understanding of the 
parties that the estate shall be bought 
in, and the highest bidder shall buy it 
by private contract. The estate, therefore, 
is not sold by auction, and the intention 
of the law is defeated. This is the mode 
often pursued, Lhe auction is simply a 
R22 
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means of ascertaining the value, but the 
purchase is made privately the next day, 
and the payment of the duty is altogether 
evaded. To give the House an idea of the 
impolicy of this tax, let me look at the ge- 
neral results. In the year ending the 
Ist of January, 1841—that is, in the year 
1840, the whole amount in value of pro- 
perty exposed to auction, of which the 
Excise were obliged to take an account, was 
not less than 45,232,000/., in respect to 
the whole of which there was the neces- 
sity of an examination, and of keeping an 
account by the officers of Excise, who had 
exactly the same troublesome duty to per- 
form in respect to property advertised for 
sale by auction, although it was not 
sold, as they had in respect to property 
which was sold. But while the total amount 
of property subject to be taken an ac- 
count of by the ExciseOffice was45,232,000/. 
the actual amount on which the duty was 
paid was only 8,760,000/., consequently 
there were upwards of 36,000,000/. of 
property exposed to sale which, on account 
of exemptions and the mode of evading the 
law, were free from any duty whatever. 
Are not these two facts—there being thirty- 
two exemptions from the duty, and there 
being only 8,000,000/. of property on which 
duty is paid out of 45,000,000/. exposed to 
sale—are not these strong and almost con- 
clusive proofs of the impolicy of this duty ? 
The present Commissioners of Excise re- 
ported, three years since, when recom- 
commending the repeal of the Auction 
Duties, that there was more trouble given, 
and that more intricate questions arose on 
account of attempts to evade the law, and 
on questions of exemption in respect to Auc- 
tion Duties, than on all the other branches 
of the Excise Revenue. The total amount 
received for Auction Duties in England, 
Scotland, and Ireland, is 300,000/. There 
is no duty the remission of which will, in 
my opinion, lead to such a great reduction 
of the Excise Staff. There is no duty so 
objectionable in principle as a duty upon 
the transfer of property ; and the duty, be 
it remembered, is quite independent of the 
stamps for conveyances, which apply to all 
transfers of property. To select one par- 
ticular mode of transferring property, and to 
subject that to a duty, is a course open to 
grave objections ; and I do hope that I have 
satisfied the House, that although there is 
no external demand for this reduction, and 
although articles might be selected upon 
which a reduction would be more popular, 
yet looking comprehensively at the in- 
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terests of property, and considering the 
advantage which is conferred on a great 
commercial and manufacturing country b 

facilitating the transfer of property, I do 
not think you could confer a greater be- 
nefit upon the United Kingdom if you 
selected other duties of the same amount 
in preference to that which is thus proposed 
to be reduced to the extent of 300,000/, 
Every auctioneer is under the existing law 
compelled to take out a license. In the 
first instance, he takes out a general |i- 
cense of 5/.; but if he is afterwards called 
on to sell any particular article which is 
not included in that license, there is then a 
demand made upon him for another license 
of 5/., and, consequently, there are auc- 
tioneers who pay 25/. for licenses, because 
some articles are exposed to sale by auc. 
tion, where they have to officiate as auc- 
tioneers, which are not covered by the 
general auction license. Now, I propose, 
instead of the principle of requiring sepa- 
rate licenses, to enable auctioneers to dis- 
pose of every description of property by 
taking out one license. I propose to fix 
the amount of that license at 15/., thus 
enabling the auctioneers who take it out to 
sell every description of property. I think 
it is highly probable that the number of 
auctioneers will be increased by the reduc- 
tion of the duty. The present number of 
auctioneers is, J] think, about 4,000. A 
license duty of 15/. on each will raise a 
revenue of 60,000/. subject, of course, to 
the reduction of the present auction duty. 
I not believe that one general license of 
15/. would be felt at all as an onerous 
impost, while I think it probable that the 
number of auctioneers would increase. We 
propose, therefore, to repeal the duty 
upon auctions, and to substitute for the 
present system of licensing one uniform 
license, the maximum cost of which will be 
15/. [Mr. Collett: Will each member of 
a firm be required to take out a separate 
license 27] It is proposed that each mem- 
ber of a firm shall be required to take out 
a license. There still remains an article 
upon which there is an Excise Duty, which 
we propose to repeal ; after what has passed 
regarding the auction duty, I shall make 
no preliminary observation, but mention it 
at once—Glass. It seems to us that glass 
has special claims to the repeal of the 
duty. The duty on glass has been doubled 
since the year 1815, and during that 
period it has never experienced any dimi- 
nution. I think I can also show that with 
respect to glass, without denying the case 
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that may be made out for other excisable 
commodities, supposing we had an abun- 
dant revenue, there are grounds upon 
which it may be said to be entitled to a 
preference of consideration. Let me recite 
some of the most prominent of those 

unds. In the first place, the amount of 
Sty is not less than 200 to 300 per cent. 
upon the value of the manufactured article. 
A contract was lately made for the supply 
of glass, and the charge made for it was 1s. 
per square foot, and the manufacturer 
was asked at what price he would un- 
dertake to furnish the same quantity of 
glass if it were duty free; and his an- 
swer was, that he could probably supply 
it at 3d. per square foot, but at any 
rate it could not possible exceed 4d. per 
square foot. In a case of this kind, we must 
not estimate the weight of the burden 
by the mere amount of pecuniary interest. 
There is no duty, which, in order to levy 
it, requires such a system of perpetual and 
vexatious interference with the manufac- 
turer as this duty on glass. Compare 
the export of glass, the manufacture 
of which is exposed to this perpetual and 
vexatious interference, with the export 
of another article which has the good for- 
tune to be exempt from duty. Your ex- 
port of earthenware last year doubled that 
of glass, it was to the value of 751,000/. ; 
but the export of glass, subject as I have 
said, to the duty, and to constant, vigilant, 
and annoying interference with the manu- 
facturer, in order that it may be collected, 
was only to the extent of 388,000/. I am 
about to state another important fact in 
regard to glass; there is no excise duty 
on glass in France, Belgium, or Bohemia ; 
end what has been the consequence? That 
in Bohemia, in particular, the manufacture, 
by the application of chemical arts, has 
been brought to a state of admirable per- 
fection. There, glass, under the applica- 
tion of the most beautiful chemical princi- 
ples, is exposed at different stages to va- 
tious degrees of heat, and thereby contracts 
a diversity of colours that produce the most 
beautiful effects. We have peculiar fa- 
cilities for accomplishing the same ends ; 
we command the alkali and the coal, and 
yet we cannot compete with foreigners in 
the manufacture of glass. What is the 
fact? That, as there is no excise duty 


in Belgium, Bohemia, and France, there 
Is Do necessity for interference by the State 
with the process of manufacture. What 
takes place? There is a great import of 
foreign glass into the bonded warehouses 
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of this country, to be afterwards exported, 
being liable to no duty, and it is now beating 
our own manufacture, not only in foreign 
markets, but even in the markets of our 
own Colonies. I think I can make out this 
point without entering into details; for it 
is most important to observe the progress 
of gradual encouragement in the export of 
foreign glass from this country, as com- 
pared with glass of our own manufacture. 
During the last seven quarters there has 
been a gradual increase in the foreign 
glass brought into our bonded ware- 
houses, and afterwards exported, as com- 
pared with glass the produce of our 
own domestic manufacture. Is not that 
a strong fact to exemplify the policy 
of some new arrangement in this re- 
spect? If you permit this article to be 
free of duty, it is difficult to foresee, in the 
first place, to what perfection this beautiful 
fabric may not be brought ; and, secondly, 
it is impossible to say to what new pur- 
poses glass, manufactured by our own skill 
and capital, may not be applied. I hold 
in my hand the balance-spring of a chro- 
nometer, made of glass, instead of the 
ordinary material, steel. [ understand 
that it possesses a greater degree of elasti- 
city, and that it has a greater power of 
resisting the alternations of heat and cold. 
The manufacture is so expensive, and it 
requires such skill on the part of the work- 
man, that I do not believe, under the 
present system of restriction, that this 
exquisite discovery can be generally ap- 
plied. The fact is that a chronometer, 
with this glass balance-spring, was sent 
into the North Sea, at the time when the 
right hon. Gentleman opposite (Mr. C. 
Wood) was Secretary to the Admiralty, 
and was exposed to comparison with ten 
other chronometers: the result was that 
the report was in favour of the chronometer 
with a glass balance-spriug as compared to 
all the others. So much for the applica- 
tion of glass to a purpose of the utmost 
delicacy and nicety, in close connexion 
with the progress of astronomical science. 
I have read too in a French newspaper, 
the Courier de l'Europe, within the last 
month, that in France they are now manu- 
facturing glass pipes for the conveyance of 
water, which cost nearly 30 per cent. less 
than pipes manufactured of iron, and which 
will bear a greater external pressure than 
iron pipes. They are luted together with 
a species of bitumen, and as far as health 
is concerned for the conveyance of water, 
glass-pipes are greatly entitled to the pre« 
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ference. That, be it remarked, is in a 
country where there is no excise duty upon 
glass, but where the manufacture of it is 
entirely free; and taking all the articles 
between these two extremes, the balance- 
spring of a chronometer, and the pipe for 
the conveyance of water, who shall say 
to what purposes this manufacture may 
not be applied among us when it is wholly 
relieved from the impost? It is to be 
borne in mind also that the cost of collect- 
ing the duty on flint glass is not less than 
57 percent. In order to prevent fraud, it 
is necessary that you should have a series 
of most minute and troublesome regulations 
as to the melting of glass : notice must be 
given to the excise officers respecting an- 
nealing and other parts of the process, 
which so encumber it as to make the appli- 
cation of additional skill and ingenuity 
almost impossible. What we propose is, 
to relieve it altogether from this burden, 
and to place it on the same footing as in 
Belgium, Bohemia, and France. This 
course will give full and unrestricted play 
to capital and enterprise in this country, 
where we enjoy the peculiar advantage of 
materials in the command of alkali and 
coal, My belief is, that with this change, 
if we do not supply almost the whole 
world with glass, we shall, at least, be able 
to enter into competition with other na- 
tions, who have hitherto had the benefit of 
that supply: There are many other argu- 
ments that might be used upon this point, 
but by what I have said, I do think I have 
shown that so far as the manufacture of 
glass is concerned, in comparison to other 
manufactures, there are peculiar reasons 
why the duty on glass should be repealed. 
A case has been got up in favour of the 
remwsion of the window duty; but let us 
just take the case of glass, to see what a 
much more beneficial effect upon the labo- 
rious portion of the community will be 
produced by the reduction of the duty on 
glass, than by the repeal of the window- 
tax. It is estimated that there are in 
Great Britain about 3,500,000 houses, of 
which not more than 500,000 are charge- 
able with the window-tax ; therefore there 
are 3,000,000 of houses which require glass 
for the comfort of the inhabitants ; and if 
the House sanctions the removal of the 
duty upon glass you will thereby confer 
on the poorer classes a most extensive 
benefit. I am afraid that 1 weary hon. 
Members by these particulars, but we have 
had occasion with the greatest care to look 
at every side of the question, and I wish to 
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satisfy those who think that other taxes 
have just claims to our attention, that no 
desire of popularity, but good and substan. 
tial causes, have induced us to give a pre- 
ference to the reduction of the duty on 
glass. See how it will affect social im. 
provement. Let us take the arts—what 
an advance has been made in the art of 
engraving ; reduce the price of plate glass, 
and you may be said to offer a premium 
upon still further improvements in the art 
of engraving. Look next at the consider. 
ation of health ; nothing prevents the pas. 
sage of heat so much as glass ; the passage 
of heat into a room, through glass, is as 
ten to one less than through any other mate. 
rial ; but if you interpose between two plates 
of glass a certain layer of air, you prevent 
that passage ; therefore, for the purpose of 
health you facilitate the application of 
double windows, by which the influx or 
efflux of cold or heat is impeded, and health 
and comfort promoted. This may he 
viewed in some respects as a minor consi- 
deration, but at all events it is not imma- 
terial. Give me leave to add, that the 
Land Commissioners of Ireland have lately 
made a Report, which I received, in fact, 
the day before yesterday, and they could 
not have had the slightest conception of 
what might be the intentions of Her Ma- 
jesty’s Ministers in this respect ; but in 
their Report it is said that there could be 
few measures which would contribute more 
to the comfort and improvement of the 
lower classes in Ireland than to be able to 
procure glass at a cheap rate. That ob- 
servation comes from persons who have had 
their attention particularly directed to the 
condition of the lower orders in [reland; 
and it is a singular confirmation of what 
I have advanced on the reduction of the 
duty on glass. The glass manufacture 
exists in Ireland and Scotland, as well as 
in this part of the United Kingdom, so 
that Ireland will derive a direct benefit 
from the abolition of this duty ; and I do 
not see why she should not in future be 
the seat of a most extensive and successful 
glass manufacture. Even if she be not, 
the extinction of a duty which is 2 or 300 
per cent. more than the value of the article, 
will give to the people of Ireland, as to the 
people of Great Britain, the command of 
a commodity which is essential to comfort 
and convenience. Looking at it, therefore. 
in every point of view—whether it be the 
amount of the duty, which is 2 or 300 
per cent. above the value of the article— 
whether it be the annoying and troubles 
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some restrictions by which levying it is 
necessarily attended—the numberless pur- 

to which it may be applied, or the 
direct addition to the comfort of the work- 
ing classes of the community, I do hope 
that this House will acquiesce in the re- 
commendation of Her Majesty's Govern- 
ment, and will select glass as one of the 
articles in respect to which the present 
Excise duty ought to be entirely removed. 
The loss to the Revenue from the entire 
abolition of the duty on glass will amount to 
642,000/. I have now exhausted the arti- 
cles in respect to which Ministers intend 
to propose a remission of duties, and I will 
here venture to recall the recollection of 
the House to the estimate I made of the 
amount of the Revenue, on the assumption 
that the Income Tax would be continued. 
I will also state the immediate effect the 
reductions will have in lessening the sur- 
plus in our hands, I estimated the sur- 
plus, in case the Income Tax should be 
continued, which would be available on 
the 6th of April, 1846, at 3,409,000/. ; 
and I will now recapitulate the reductions 
of the Revenue which will arise from the 
repeal of the different duties I have enu- 
merated. I mentioned them specifically 
as I went on; but I will now state the 
aggregate amount of diminution. I esti- 
mated the loss upon sugar at 1,300,0001,, 
the loss upon coal at 118,000. The 
loss upon minor articles of import, the 
raw material of manufacture, I stated at 
$20,000/.; the loss upon cotton wool I 
calculate will be 680,000/.; upon auctions 
it will be 250,000/.; because I reckon 
upon some receipt for licenses, which will 
make up some part of the loss. The loss 
by the abolition of the duty on glass will 
be 640,000/.; the loss upon staves is in- 
cluded in the 320,000/. of loss on articles 
of import. Thus the total loss to the Re- 
venue, supposing the House to sanction 
the course I have recommended would be 
3,338,0001., very nearly absorbing the 
actual surplus of 3,409,000/. I have stated 
already, that in proposing the continuance 
of the Income Tax, I do not propose it for 
the purpose of having a large surplus re- 
venue; for I should think it right, after 
defraying the necessary expenses, to ap- 
Ayeongen it to the removal of taxes which, 
n my Opinion, are the most oppressive. 
The House will observe that I have taken 
no credit for the ultimate saving there will 
be in the reduction of the public establish- 
ments. The diminution of clerks will 
afford a material saving. And I have, be- 
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sides, taken no credit for that increase to 
the Revenue which will arise from the re- 
moval of heavy restrictions upon manufac- 
tures, equally onerous to the amount of the 
duties. I do not hesitate to state that the 
experiment I propose to make is a bold 
measure; I do not hesitate to state that: 
but, looking at the result of past experi- 
ments—looking at what is now the state 
of the Customs’ revenue, after the reduc- 
tions we have made—seeing that the 
Customs’ revenue, on the 5th January, 
1845, presents a surplus, as compared 
with the preceding year, of not less than 
1,305,000/., after deducting the loss of 
122,000/. which arose upon cotton wool 
last year, and 61,000/. upon sheep’s wool 
—seeing, I say, that the Customs have in- 
creased, notwithstanding these losses, to 
the extent of 1,305,000/—I am not afraid, 
although I am responsible for the financial 
condition of the empire, to make this great 
experiment on the pase I propose that 
the Income Tax should be continued for a 
further limited period, because I have the 
most confident persuasion that the reduc« 
tion in the prices of articles of great import« 
ance which will follow and arise out of the 
repeal of taxation will be, if not a com- 
plete, at least a material compensation for 
the burden of the Income Tax. When I 
recommend the imposition of the Income 
Tax, independently of other objections, I 
was told, “ You will be disappointed in 
your receipts ; the amount paid under the 
Income Tax will operate unfavourably on 
other branches of the Revenue, and you 
must expect a diminution in this way 
nearly equivalent to the gain under the 
Income Tax—at any rate you must look 
for a diminished consumption, and the 
revenue that you will receive wit: one 
hand you must distribute with the other.” 
This is the warning I received. Now, 
what is the fact? There has been no 
reduction traceable to the Income Tax. 
There has, indeed, been some small re- 
duction of 40,000/. or 50,0001. in the duty 
on carriages and horses, but that reduction 
is to be attributed to the progress of rail« 
pes conveyance ; and it is only extra- 
ordinary that it has not beer greater. But 
if you exclude the operation of this cause 
of diminution, my belief is that the receipt 
of the assessed taxes during the operation 
of the Income Tax has been larger than 
it was before. I say, therefore, that it 
cannot be apprehended from the ex- 
perience of the Income Tax that it must 
necessarily reduce the revenue from the 
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assessed taxes, because under the In- 
come Tax that revenue from the as- 
sessed taxes has materially increased. Re- 
member this—and I do not conceal the 
fact, for it ought to enter into your con- 
sideration when deciding the question, 
whether you will continue the Income 
Tax~-that during its operation the Re- 
venue has so prospered that the receipts 
at present, independently of the Income 
Tax, are almost equal to the national ex- 
peoditure. Such has been the increase of 
revenue from permanent sources of in- 
come during the existence of the Income 
Tax, that we might have avoided making 
this experiment ; we might have provided 
for the supplies of the present year without 
making any application to Parliament in 
respect to increased taxation ; but we pro- 
pose to continue the Income Tax for a 
further period, not for the purpose of pro- 
viding the Supplies for the year, but dis- 
tinctly for the purpose of enabling us to 
make this great experiment of reducing 
other taxes. The term for which I sug- 
gest the continuance of it will not exceed 
that for which it was originally imposed. 
I cannot say, when urging these extensive 
reductions—I will not say that it might 
not have been a wiser course to give a 
longer period to test the efficacy of the 
plan; but at the same time it is na- 
tural that Parliament should ask to have 
the control of the tax at a period not 
more remote than that for which it 
was in the first instance enacted. There- 
fore Ido not propose that it should be 
renewed for more than three years, and I 
hope the House will not insist upon a 
shorter period. It would be impossible to 
enter upon these extensive reductions of 
taxation, unless we had the assurance that 
this great source of revenue would not be 
dried up at least during the next three 
years ; and at the expiration of three years 
it is my confident belief that that will have 
again occurred which has now occurred, 
and that it will be competent to Parlia- 
ment then to dispense, as it might now, 
with the Income Tax. I have that reliance 
upon the elasticity of the resources of this 
Empire, that I do expect, before the ter- 
mination of three years, that this repeal 
of taxes will have produced beneficial ef- 
fects, and that we shall find an increase of 
revenue probably enabling us to dispense 
with the continuance of the Income Tax. 
But let the House remember that the 
pinciple on which we have gone, and gone 
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in many cases; we do not diminish a tax, 
on glass for instance, keeping on one. 
quarter or one-half of it ; we do not lower 
the duty on auctions, on cotton wool, or 
on articles of smaller imputation: but we 
propose the absolute repeal, expecting from 
the increased consumption of other taxed 
articles, an equivalent improvement in the 
Revenue. We do hope that the direct and 
instant effect will be increased consumption 
of many articles now subject to duty, in- 
vigorating the industry and extending the 
commercial enterprise of ‘he country 
through other channels, and supplying the 
void we cannot hope to fill up by direct tax- 
ation. Sir, J believe I have now executed 
the task I proposed to myself. I have, 
however imperfectly, explained the views 
and intentions of Her Majesty’s Govern. 
ment with respect to the financial and 
commercial policy of the country. I trust 
that the House will now, as it did on 
the former occasion, without pronouncing 
a hasty or a precipitate judgment, take 
into its consideration comprehensively the 
whole of the plan. I hope it will reflect, 
whether or no, upon the whole, it be for 
the interest of the country to adopt it; 
and, after mature deliberation, 1 con- 
fidently believe that the decision of the 
House will be in its favour. Whatever may 
be the decision, at any rate, we have the 
consolation of knowing that we have not 
sought popularity by avoiding the question 
of continuing the Property Tax: we have 
not acted in deference to popular clamour, 
for we have selected taxes for reduction and 
abolition against which there has been no 
agitation. I know it will be said that the 
principles I have laid down are capable of 
much further extension, and that in defer- 
ence to them I ought to have made much 
greater reductions in Import Duties ; butit 
is our object, while we establish good prin- 
ciples, to allow for the present state of 
society, and viewing the magnitude of the 
interests involved, the consequence to those 
interests of rash and hasty interference, it 
-is our desire to realise the utmost degree 
of good, without disturbance or alarm to 
interests which canuot be disturbed or 
alarmed without paralysing industry. Sir, 
I submit, this proposal on behalf of Her 
Majesty’s Government to the judgment of 
the House. We have taken this course 
after careful consideration, and we recom- 
mend this plan from a deliberate conviction 
that if sanctioned by Parliament it will 
conduce to the extension of industry, to 
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the result of that extension of industry and 
encouragement of enterprise will be the 
benefit of all classes of the community, 
whether they are directly or indirectly 
connected with commerce, manufactures, 
or agriculture. Our conviction is, that by 
the adoption of this proposal, industry and 
commerce will be immediately benefited, 
and that indirectly all classes of this vast 
community will find its welfare promoted. 

The right hon. Baronet concluded by 
moving, 

“ That it is the opinion of this Committee, 
that, towards raising the Supply granted to 
Her Majesty, the respective Duties on Pro- 
perty, Professions, Trades, and Offices, and 
the Stamp Duties in Ireland, granted by two 
several Acts passed in the fifth year of Her 
present Majesty, be continued and further 
— to Her Majesty for a time to be lim- 
ited.” 

After the Chairman had put the ques- 
tion, 

Sir Robert Peel again rose, and said 
that he wished the Chairman to report 
rogress, and did not mean to ask the 

ouse to come to a vote to-night. He 
trusted, however, that hon. Members 
would see the great importance, for the 
sake of many branches of trade and com- 
merce, to proceed at once to the considera- 
tion of the repeal of taxation. Delay would 
materially affect many branches of indus- 
try, and he hoped therefore that the House 
would be prepared on Monday to pronounce 
an opinion, not on the details, but upon 
the general outline of the plan. This 
course would not preclude the House from 
discussing and deciding upon the various 
parts of the proposal hereafter. 

Lord John Russell : I am glad that the 
right hon. Baronet has attended to the 
request I made on a former day, that he 
would not call upon the House at once to 
vote upon this question. It is due to the 
importance of the subject, that Members 
should not be required to pronounce an 
immediate opinion, When the right hon. 
Baronet urges that various interests may 
be injured by delay, I may remark for 
myself, that I will not ask for a day’s 
postponement beyond the period he has 
himself fixed. 1 shall be ready to proceed 
with the debate on Monday next. The 
right hon. Baronet must expect, however, 
that I shall then take a view of the whole 
proposal, and not merely of the special 
subject immediately under consideration 
in the Resolution proposed. I say this, 
because with reference to the Sugar Duties, 
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the right hon. Gentleman said, that the 
question could be discussed when those 
duties at the proper season came before 
the House; but | consider his proposal as 
to sugar the most important part of his 
plan, and liable to much objection. I 
shall, therefore, not refrain on Monday 
from making observations upon that sub- 
ject as part of the whole scheme. At the 
same time, I readily agree not to defer the 
debate beyond Monday next. I shall 
then be prepared to offer my opinion. 

Mr. Collett asked at what period it was 
intended that the changes should come 
into operation ? 

Sir R. Peel meant the duties to be re- 
pealed on the earliest possible day, with 
the exception of glass: there were reasons 
why the repeal of that duty should be 
postponed for two or three months. He 
wished the repeal of the cotton duties to 
be immediate, and he might say the same 
of the duties on articles of import. 

Mr, W. Williams wished to know whe- 
ther the right hon. Baronet meant to make 
any allowance for stocks on hand? 

Sir R. Peel did not. 

Mr. Liddell could not help taking the 
earliest opportunity of thanking the right 
hon. Baronet for the abolition of the duty 
on glass and upon the export of coal. He 
should not, however, have presumed to 
occupy the attention of the House for one 
moment, if it had not been for an obser- 
vation which had fallen from the right 
hon. Baronet as to the combination in the 
coal trade, and which was received with 
considerable sensation in that House. He 
must admit, that, although much evidence 
had been given, on various occasions, 
upon this subject, by most competent 
parties, before Committees of that House, 
a variety of misrepresentations still ap- 
peared to remain. He should dispose of 
the subject in one single sentence, which 
was, that he wished those misrepresenta- 
tions to be entirely cleared away ; and he 
could only state that, if any hon. Member 
thought proper to move for a Select Com- 
mittee to inquire into the subject of the 
alleged combination of the coal trade, he 
should be happy to support such a propo- 
sition. 

Viscount Howick said, that he entirely 
agreed with his hon. Friend who had just 
sat down, in thanking the Government 
for the abolition of the duty on the ex- 
port of coals; and he could not help ex- 
pressing a hope that his hon, Friend was 
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now convinced that it was not quite so, had proposed as to sugar. He believed 
bad a move as he thought it was last year it was a gratuitous sacrifice of revenue ; he 
and the year before, to bring this subject believed the right hon. Baronet might have 
under the consideration of the House, given them the whole benefit of the te- 
because, though he might be mistaken, duction of duties which he had proposed, 
he could not help attributing some effect, and might at the same time have guarded 
in accomplishing the present abolition, to, the Revenue against any serious loss, had 
that movement which the hon. Gentleman | he only consented to act with regard to 
thought to be so erroneous. His convic- | sugar, as he had so properly done with 
tion was, that if the coalowners had | regard to coals. His last course had been 
thought fit to sit quietly down under this proved to be wrong—the confining the 
tax, until the Government had felt in-| reduction of duty to foreign sugar, the 
clined to repeal it, the year 1845 would produce of free labour, had practically 
not have been distinguished by the repeal | failed; and he hoped the people of this 
of the export duty upon coal. Fortu- country would reflect that they were now 
nately, the case of the coalowners was not going to pay for maintaining this distinc. 
in the hands of his hon. Friend. He be- | tion, in order that the Government might 
lieved they were indebted to the noble preserve its consistency, and that con. 
Lord the Member for South Durham, for , sistency had compelled the Ministers to 
bringing the subject before the House. | exclude from the list of their reductions 
Although his hon. Friend was a supporter several other taxes which might otherwise 
of the right hon. Baronet, it so happened | have been included in it. In addition to 
that on the subject which he had adverted | the excise duty upon glass and auctions, 
to, he (Lord Howick) agreed with the right | they knew that the duty upon bricks and 
hon, Baronet, and not with the right hon, | soap as well as other articles had been 
Gentleman behind the right hon, Baronet ; | greatly complained of: and some of those 
because, although he represented Sunder- duties might have been reduced without 
land, he disapproved of the regulation of | affecting the Revenue, had not the right 
the Vend, which the coalowners, most, hon. Baronet thought fit to make this un- 
injudiciously for themselves, had thought | fortunate distinction—a distinction which, 
fit to establish. If the hon. Member! as he was reminded by an hon. Friend 
moved for a Committee, he thought it | behind him, they had not even the advan. 
could be distinctly proved that that system | tage of being able to maintain, for they 
had not done any good to the owner or | had heard that the sugar which had come in 
consumer: it could be proved that the/ under the Bill of last year was not the 
regulation which he had alluded to, like | produce of free labour. He did not in- 
all other plans, contrary to the first prin- | tend to have said so much upon this point 
ciples of fair and open trade, bad been | at that time—he merely rose to enter his 
most injurious to the parties to the com- ‘protest against that part of the measure 
bination. He believed the combination of | which he believed to be most mischievous 
masters was certainly not less injurious to | and impolitic. 

themselves in the end than the combina-| Mr. Belé thanked the right hon, Baronet 
tion of workmen had been to workmen, | for the abolition of the duty on the export 
and which he knew last year had pro-|ofcoal. He would remind the right hon. 
duced extreme suffering among the la- | Baronet, in reply to his statement about 
bourers in the collieries. He would re- | the combination of coal-owaers, that since 
peat that, in his conviction, the regulation | the year 1840 the import of coals into 
of the Vend within the last few years had the port of London had increased from 
been attended with the worst results to | 1,600,000 tons to 2,600,000, and that the 
the coalowners. Having said thus much, | price had fallen from 29s. to 20s. a ton. 
he would adhere to the general sense of | He would merely add that the reason why 
the House, by avoiding the expression of | the coals bought by foreigners were pur- 
any opinion upon the Budget of the right | chased at so low a rate was, that they ge- 
hon. Baronet, excepting on one point, | nerally bought coals of an inferior quality. 
upon which he entertained so strong an; Mr. Hume entirely agreed with the sen- 
opinion that he could not, at that first | timents expressed by the noble Lord the 
moment, refrain from stating it; that was Member for Sunderland as to the combi- 
his insurmountable objection to the ar- | nation between the coal-owners. Having 
rangement which the right hon, Baronet | been the Chairman of the Committee upon 
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the coal trade, he could not help saying 
that it appeared to him most impertinent 
on the part of the coal-owners to stand up, 
prepared with chapter and verse, to prove 
that they were pure and innocent parties, 
whilst they had been throwing so heavy a 
butden upon the inhabitants of the metro- 
polis. The first part of the right hon. Ba- 
ronet’s speech required great considera- 
tion ; but as to the principles which he had 
laid down, and the articles he had selected 
for the repeal and reduction of duty, he 
would at once express his approval of the 
sentiments and the course adopted by the 
right hon, Baronet, excepting only the 
subject of sugar. Common sense and 
prudence dictated to the right hon, Ba- 
ronet the necessity of discussing the sugar 
question by itself. With the exception 
which he had just before alluded to, 
he thought the right hon. Baronet had 
made an excellent selection. He joined 
him in stating that the repeal of the 
duty upon glass would be of more benefit 
to the community at large than the repeal 
of the window duty would have been. 
The abolition of the duty upon glass, 
would, in fact, afford an equivalent to the 
500,000 persons who had to pay the Win- 
dow Duty. He hoped, ere long, the right 
hon. Baronet would be able to remove the 
Excise Duties altogether from the Statute 
Book, except the Malt Tax and Spirit Du- 
ties, which might easily be transferred to 
the other Revenue Department. What- 
ever they might do beside to afford relief 
to the people, the healthy increase of com- 
merce would more effectually than all their 
efforts secure the national prosperity and 
happiness. 

Mr. Turner hoped that some alteration 
would be maden the duty upon foreign 
copper ore during the Session. 

Lord Clements commended the reduc- 
tion of duty upon staves, and hoped there 
would be some further reduction of the 
duty on timber. 

Mr. Hodgson Hinde expressed his ap- 
proval of the general principles which the 
right hon. Baronet had laid down; he 
wished, however, to draw the right Yon. 
Baronet’s attention to the fact, taat the 
stocks in hand of the various articles, the 
duty upon which would be affected by the 
Budget, would be depreciated to a consi-« 
derable extent by the proposed alterations, 
and he thought the right hon. Baronet 
— allow a drawback of the duty upon 

mM. 
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Sir R. Peel said, that he did not pro- 
pose to allow drawbacks upon any article ; 
the duty upon glass, however, would not 
be remitied immediately. 

Dr. Bowring wished the Property Tax 
could be made a permanent tax. He had 
heard, with regret, the intention of the 
Government to augment the Naval Force, 
which, he presumed, might be attributed 
to a similar step having been taken by a 
neighbouring Power, the increase of whose 
navy must be looked at with anxiety by 
foreign countries. 

Colonel Sibthorp knew it was totally im- 
possible to please all parties. He regretted 
that the right hon. Baronet had not pro- 
posed among his reductions one—a reduc- 
tion of the duty on Fire Insurances. The 
hardship of this tax was, that it interfered 
with insurances entered into from pruden- 
tial considerations, which ought rather to 
be encouraged. There was another point 
on which he ventured to call the attention 
of the right hon. Baronet ; it was regard- 
ing the Post Horse Duties. When they 
looked at the increased difficulties of post- 
masters from railway competition, and at 
the immense sums paid in duty by poor 
coach proprietors, he thought that some 
equivalent tax ought to be put on the rail- 
way system, which had ruined so many 
coach masters. He also regretted that 
there had been no remission of the Income 
Tax to farmers. 

Mr. Roebuck, while he expressed his hearty 
concurrence in the great principles laid 
down by the right hon. Baronet, and gave 
him the full credit to which he was entitled 
for the choice of the particular objects 
which he had made for relaxation from tax- 
ation ; and, believing, also, that in his choice 
he had been directed entirely by considera- 
tions of the public good, and had not been 
merely influenced by the powers that be, 
yet there was one great error in the prin- 
ciple of the Budget which the right hon. 
Baronet had brought forward. It was 
this: while he imposed certain obligations 
and imposts on the community, he took off, 
on the other hand, an exact equivalent ; 
therefore the object was this, that from 
those imposts he took off he supposed great 
mischiefs arose to the community ; and it 
was therefore the right hon. Baronet’s 
duty clearly to make out that in the impost 
he fixed on the community he did not im- 
pose one equally unjust. Now, the source 
of the extra revenue was the Income Tax 
—a shifting phrase. He remarked that 
the right hon. Baronet had sometimes used 
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the phrase, “ Income Tax,” and had some- 
times called it the “ Property Tax.” For 
his present purpose, he would call it the “In- 
come Tax ;” and he considered that the mis- 
chief which it did was one of the great draw- 
backs on the benefits which the right hon. 
Baronet was about to confer. He thought 
all the benefits might have been conferred 
without the mischief. He would have made 
a distinction between fluctuating income— 
income (he would state it at once) derived 
from professional exertions, as compared 
with income derived from landed property. 
There was no comparison between them. 
By drawing a distinction between these 
two sources of revenue—an Income Tax 
and a Property Tax, the right hon. Baronet 
might, had he wished it, have had the 
whole of the surplus revenue by increasing 
the Property Tax, which would give the 
surplus demanded, and on the other hand 
have taken off those taxes, and relieved the 
people of the mischiefs, from which he 
would undoubtedly relieve them by the 
proposals he had made. From the very 
boldness of the measures, he regretted that 
the right bon. Baronet had not gone one step 
further. If they were to go on every year 
changing, they would have the mischiefs of 
change without the benefits. But, for this 
one grand advance, the greatest he had 
seen in his political experience, he heartily 
thanked the right hon. Baronet ; he praised 
the right hon. Baronet for the good he had 
done, pointing out to him, at the same time, 
one source of mischief which might have 
been obliterated. 

Mr. Wakley was not disposed to com- 
plain. He could not say one word at pre- 
sent in condemnation of the Income or 
Property Tax, or with reference to the 
Sugar Duties. Representing more than a 
quarter of a million of people, he could not 
refrain from expressing his extreme satis- 
faction at the character of every proposal 
the right hon. Baronet had made. It was 
true, the labouring classes were not repre- 
sented in that House; but he was bound to 
say, in honour of the Prime Minister, that 
they' were not forgotten in his Budget. 
Almost every proposal the right hon. Ba- 
ronet had submitted to the House had a 
direct tendency to improve their condition 
—to give them more value for their labour 
-—to promote industry, and by doing that 
he rendered to them and to the nation at 
large the greatest possible service which 
cmd be rendered by any Government. 
He was too much pleased by the proposals 
of the right hon. Baronet to say one word 
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in condemnation of any portion of his pro- 
posals. The subjects of the Sugar Duties 
and the Income Tax would come before the 
House on other occasions ; and he could not 
refrain from expressing how grateful he 
felt to the right hon. Baronet for what he 
had done for the working-classes of this 
country. On the part of the hon. Member 
for Truro, he wished to ask, did he under- 
stand the right hon. Baronet to say, that 
ores of tin would come in free, but that 
there would be no alteration on the duties 
of tin itself ? 

Sir R. Inglis hoped that the alteration 
in the plan of the Income Tax which he 
had formerly advocated, might be adopted, 
namely, that its operation might commence 
only on incomes which exceed 150/.; that 
was, that persons having 200/. a-year 
should pay the Income Tax only on the 
50/. over and above the 150/. This change 
would relieve those who most required 
relief. He concurred with the hon. and 
learned Member for Bath, that it was 
highly expedient to exempt from taxation 
altogether those incomes which were not 
permanent, but which depended on the 
life or health of individuals, or on the 
state of the market. A man holding an 
office had to pay the same tax from the in- 
come arising from that office as if it arose 
from the solid land. He had to pay the 
same tax, in proportion, as the Dukes of 
Northumberland and Devonshire. If his 
right hon. Friend proposed, without any 
restriction or alteration, the mere renewal 
of his Bill establishing the Income Tax, 
he could not give him unqualified support. 
He trusted he might not be too late now 
with this suggestion. In bringing forward 
his proposal, the right hon. Baronet was 
not committed to anything ; and he hoped 
he was not asking too much if he asked the 
right hon. Baronet to give this suggestion 
his deep and serious consideration. The 
suggestions he now made were suggestions 
of principle on a subject as yet not before 
the House ; and as the right hon. Baronet 
had not stated that he meant to reproduce 
the Income Tax in its present form, he 
(Sir R. Inglis) trusted he was not too late 
in making this suggestion. 

Lord Duncan regretted that the right 
hon. Baronet had contrasted the window 
tax with the duties on glass. He thought 
the window tax had claims quite as great 
for abolition as the auction duty, on the 
ground of particular exemptions. 

Mr. Curteis thought it would be taking 
the country by surprise, if the right hon, 
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Baronet’s proposals were discussed on 
Monday. They ought to have a longer 
time to ascertain whether the country were 
with him or against him. If the country 
were with him, they would give him the 
advantage of it. He thought the country 
would be against him. But, at all events, 
he entered his humble protest against thus 
taking the country by surprise. There 
was only one post-day before they were 
to come to the vote to learn whether the 
country coincided with the measures of the 
right hon. Baronet or not. He had only 
to say, that having acted as a Commis- 
sioner of the Property Tax, nothing should 
ever induce him to support that tax, and if 
any ten men would walk out of the House 
with him in opposition to it, he would be 
one. Having been, as he had said, a Com- 
missioner under the Act, he had seen so 
much of the working of it, that he had 
avowed he would oppose the renewal of it, 
and if he had an opportunity of doing so on 
Monday, and any ten men would join him, 
he would vote for its repeal. The right 
hon. Baronet ought to remember that he 
was well supported formerly by the Opposi- 
tion side of the House, when he had not so 
much support from among Gentlemen on 
his own side; and that he (Mr. Curteis) 
wished theagricultural Memberson that side 
of the House toconsider before Monday whe- 
ther it would not be better for the agricul- 
tural interests to do away with the Income 
Tax than many of those taxes of which the 
right hon. Baronet proposed the abolition. 
Mr. Ward agreed with the hon. Member 
for Rye that this Budget would take the 
country by surprise, as few would expect 
such a large and comprehensive measure of 
finance to be brought forward as that which 
had been introduced that night by the right 
hon. Baronet. He did not intend to at- 
tempt to add to the eulogy which had 
been passed on the statement of the right 
hon. Baronet; but he felt bound to state 
that he rejoiced that measures founded on 
such sound principles of policy were to be 
brought forward ; and that the Govern- 
ment had taken such a sound view of the 
best interests of the country, and proposed 
to lay the seeds of a most extended pros- 
perity. Therefore, when the measures 


were criticised on that side of the House, 
he could bear his testimony to their excel- 
lence. Of course, as regarded the Sugar 
Duties, there would be a difference of 
opinion ; and he hoped thatif such a mea- 
sure on this subject as was stated by the 
right hon. Baronet should be pressed, that 
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it would not pass without the most earnest 
protest, founded, as he believed it to be, 
on the most erroneous principles. But 
taking the whole statement, even with the 
Property Tax, it was deserving of high 
credit. If, as the hon. and learned Mem- 
ber for Bath had observed, they made the 
Property Tax permanent, they must re- 
model many parts of, and reconstruct all, 
the Schedules on new bases. The mea- 
sures, however, which had now been 
brought forward, contained the most im- 
portant relaxations as regarded the Revenue, 
and would operate as the most important 
springs on the commercial interests of this 
country. He would only repeat that the 
measures would confer the greatest benefit 
on the country. 

Mr. Aglionby did not anticipate that the 
country would be taken by surprise at the 
proposal to renew the Property Tax, after 
the notices which had already been given 
on the subject. But even if the Property 
Tax was to be continued, much had been 
done to relieve the productive industry of 
the country in other respects. If the 
Property Tax was modified, much objection 
to its continuance would be removed. It 
would lead to further advance in the course 
taken by the right hon. Baronet that night. 
He conceived that the present Budget was 
the greatest boon to the country that had 
been proposed since he had had a seat 
in that House, and it would confer greater 
benefits on the labouring classes than any 
that had taken place for years. He wishied, 
however, on that occasion, to point out a 
matter with respect to which he had heard 
great complaints. He could not speak from 
practical knowledge of the subject, but he 
was assured that the present arrangement 
was productive of great hardship. He al- 
luded to the duties on tea. He understood 
that there was an uniform tax on all teas; 
and that the same duty was levied on the 
low-priced teas drank by the poorer classes, 
and on the teas of high qualities consumed 
by the higher classes. He did not know whe~ 
ther he was right in the view which he had 
taken of this point, but it had been men- 
tioned to him as a great hardship. As he 
believed that the plan and object of the 
hon. Gentleman was to cunfer the greatest 
possible benefit on the poorer classes of this 
country, he was sure that if the right hon. 
Gentleman found the duties on tea press so 
unequally and heavily on those classes, that 
he would take into his consideration the 
propriety of reducing the duty on teas of 
lower quality. He should be glad to hear 
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the opinion of the right hon. Gentleman 
on the subject. 

Sir R. Peel was sure that, on reflection, 
the hon. Gentleman would be satisfied that 
great inconvenience would arise from a 
person in his situation expressing an opinion 
with respect to a tax with which he did 
not intend to deal, on an occasion like the 
present, as it must derange all commercial 
transactions connected with the article in 
question. He was satisfied that the safest 
course, if he did not wish to impede com- 
mercial enterprise, was not to say anything 
on the subject. He must also observe, that 
he could not conceive how the hon. Mem- 
ber for Rye, or the country, could be taken 
by surprise by the discussion on the pro- 
posed renewal of the Income Tax coming 
on on Monday. The hon. Member, on 
the second reading of the Bill, would if he 
chose, be able to oppose it, and take the 
sense of the House on the principle of the 
measure, as well as on Monday next. There 
would be ample opportunities for those who 
disapproved of the plan of the Government 
to express their opinions. As for the 
country being taken by surprise, surely the 
hon. Member must have seen, from the 
expressions in the Queen’s Speech, that 
the inference must be drawn that it was 
the intention of the Government to pro- 
pose the renewal of the Property Tax. 

Mr. Roebuck observed, that the hon, 
Member for Sheffield had stated that if the 
Property Tax was to be permanent, it 
ought to be remodelled. His hon. Friend 
should now look upon it as a permanent 
tax, as he might depend upon it that, for 
the rest of his life, he would not see it 
taken off. 

Lord John Russell wished to have some 
explanation from the right hon. Baronet as 
to the suggestion made by his hon. Friend 
the Member for the University of Oxford. 
As the right hon. Baronet did not say that 
he meant in any way to modify the Income 
Tax, he presumed it was to be inferred that 
it was to be proposed as it now was. 

Sir Robert Peel replied, that he intended 
to propose the simple renewal of the Tax 
as it stood. He thought there was a very 
essential difference between proposing to 
enact this Tax permanently, and only for 
a particular period. He believed, that if 
it were renewed for three years, that no 
man at the end of that period who paid it 
would find that he had sustained any loss, 
in consequence of the reductions that would 
take place in other respects. He would 
not enter into @ discussion as to distince 
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tions that should be drawn in respect to 
paying this tax on permanent or tempo. 
rary interests; but he was satisfied that 
if any attempt were made to draw any such 
distinctions, the matter would be found to 
be surrounded with the greatest, if not in- 
superable difficulties. Take for instance, the 
possession of landed property. Would you 
make a difference in the amount of the tax 
between a man having a life interest, and 
another man having a permanent interest ? 
If an attempt was commenced to draw a dis- 
tinction between the interest of a half-pay 
officer or a clergyman, and a person having 
a permanent interest, they would be in. 
volved in endless difficulties. 

Mr. C. Buller remarked that there was 
a great difference between an income de- 
rived from property, and a professional 
income—the latter was not either a perma- 
nent or a life interest, but a fluctuating 
interest. The distinction, therefore, which 
the right hon. Baronet alluded to between 
a life and a permanent interest wasa very 
different thing from the gains of a profes- 
sion. He was not going to follow the ex- 
ample of several hon. Members near him, 
and praise the Budget as they had done, 
He confessed that he did not see so much to 
admire, as he believed that the keeping 
on the Income Tax did away with much of 
the benefit which otherwise might have 
been derived from it. He thought that the 
country should understand and consider 
what was the purport of the Budget. The 
right hon. Baronet proposed that the Pro- 
perty Tax should be granted for three or 
five years—for there was some doubt as to 
his phraseology—as he did when he pro- 
posed the present Income Tax. He then 
made a promise that such would be the 
reduction in the cost of articles of consump- 
tion under his new Tariff, that no one 
would feel the Income Tax ; but the expe- 
rience of the country did not warrant the 
repetition of such a promise. But what- 
ever were the merits of other parts of the 
Budget, it completely put an end to all 
question as to the removal of the Income 
Tax at the end of three years. The right 
hon. Baronet, in his present Budget, pro- 
posed permanently to get rid of the whole 
of the surplus revenue; as he did not re- 
duce or modify, but intended to get rid 
altogether of most of the taxes he had dealt 
with. Certainly there was an exception 
with regard to the Sugar Duties; but 
every other tax the right hon. Gentleman 
meddled with, he proposed entirely to 
sweep off, The right hon. Gentleman, there- 
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fore, could not expect to bring the Revenue 
round by means of his present Budget, for 
the only effect he could look to was that 
which regarded the general trade of the 
country. After the experience they had 
had of former Budgets, it was idle to 
expect that they could make up millions 
of revenue in that space of time from that 
source. On this ground he could safely 
state to the country, that the present was 
not the renewal of the Income Tax for 
three years, but it was in point of fact 
the permanent imposition of that tax. Re- 
garding it then asa permanent tax, they 
should look the difficulties in the face, and 
see whether it could not be made a just 
and honourable tax, and not adopt it in 
the rough and ready manner which they 
did with respect to the present Income 
Tax. 

Mr. Warburton remarked that the ob- 
jection of his hon. and learned Friend to 
the present proposal with respect to the 
Income Tax, was, that it would render it 
a permanent tax. Now, he considered the 
rendering such a tax a permanent tax, 
divested it of most of its objections. He 
was quite satisfied that if the tax were 
made permanent, and if hon. Members 
would calmly enter into an examination of 
the subject, they would see that the whole 
inequality of its operation arose from its 
being only temporary. A temporary tax 
had every characteristic of inequality, but 
when it was made a permanent tax, it was 
divested of all inequality. He knew that 
this was an unpopular doctrine to hold, 
therefore it was difficult to get parties to 
listen calmly to the subject, or to inves- 
tree the principles to which he adverted. 

ith respect to the Budget, with the ex- 
ception of the part connected with the 
sugar duties, where the whole advantage 
of the reduction would be given to the 
sugar growers instead of the country at 
large, all parts of it were most excellent, 
and deserved the greatest praise. He saw, 
however, that the reduction of the duty 
on sugar would open the eyes of the peo- 
ple to the evils of protection, and he hoped 
at no distant period to see the sugar tax 
put on a right footing. 

Lord John Manners said, that as he un- 
derstood the principle on which the right 
hon. Baronet proceeded, it was that taxes 
should be levied as far as possible on those 
able to pay them, and that taxes should be 
removed from those least able to bear 
them. He fully agreed in this principle, 
and he trusted that it would be success- 
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fully carried out. It would be presump- 
tion in him to give an opinion as to taxes 
which should be removed. He was sure 
that those which it was proposed to re- 
move had been selected with the greatest 
care, and he had no doubt also with the 
greatest wisdom. He thought, from the 
countenances of some hon. Members near 
him, that some disappointment was felt 
that no tax was to be removed which pres- 
sed on the agricultural interest, and he 
hoped hon. Gentlemen would not now feel 
greatly disappointed, but would look for- 
ward to some future occasion with this 
view. 

Mr. Stafford O’Brien rose merely for the 
purpose of saying that he was not aware 
of manifesting any of that feeling of dis- 
appointment to which the noble Lord had 
alluded. The object of the praises of the 
Budget by hon. Gentlemen opposite seemed 
to be, to scare the interest to which he 
belonged, and to set it against the Govern- 
ment of the right hon. Baronet. He did 
not intend to give any opinion as to the 
operation of the proposed reductions, but 
he did not believe that the right hon, Ba-« 
ronet intended to exclude the agricultural 
interest from a share in the benefits which 
would result from the reduction of the 
sugar duties and the removal of the glass 
and auction duties. 

The House resumed. 

Committee to sit again on Monday. 


Tue Navat Estrmates.] Sir Charles 
Napier wished to know whether the pro. 
posed increased amount to be voted in the 
Navy Estimates, was to be devoted entirely 
to steam ships, He would put it to the 
right hon. Baronet, that before he expended 
any money for this purpose, he should in- 
stitute a full and proper inquiry into the 
present state of our Steam Navy. If this 
was not done, he should feel it to be his 
duty to oppose any such increased expen- 
diture, as it would be only throwing money 
away. 

Sir R. Peel stated, that the addition to 
the Naval Estimates for that branch of the 
public service, and the ordnance connected 
with it, would be about 960,000/.; but he 
did not specify that it was for any parti- 
cular class. The additional number of men 
would be 4,000, and there would also be a 
charge for the basins for steam vessels at 
Portsmouth and Devonport. Of course 


for any new ships it would be necessary to 
take care that they were built on the best 
principle, 
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Sir C. Napier was sure that the right 
hon. Baronet was as anxious as he was 
himself that this country should have as 
effective a steam force as possible. All that 
he asked was to have an investigation as 
to the present Steam Ships in the Navy, 
so that they might see whether they had 
or had not been proceeding on right and 
sound principles. It was not from any 
political motive that he pressed this on the 
Government, but he considered it was ab- 
solute folly to throw hundreds of thousands 
of pounds away in building ships which 
were useless. He conceived that he was 
justified from his past experience to press 
the matter on the attention of the Govern- 
ment; and all that he asked was, that a 
Commissivn of competent persons should be 
appointed before they made a further ex- 
penditure, to see whether they were going 
on the right or the wrong road. 

House adjourned at ten minutes past 
nine. 
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PgrTiTIons PRESENTED. By the Earl of Stradbroke, from 
Physicians and others, of the County of Suffolk, against 
throwing over the Practice of Medicine to unqualified per- 
sons.—From Hailsham and Pevensey Petty Sessions Dis- 
tricts, for Protection to Agriculture. 


Raitway Reports.| Lord Brougham 
wished to ask his noble Friend the Presi- 
dent of the Board of Trade, whether there 
was any objection to the Return which he 
had moved for, relative to the South-East- 
ern Railway and the Kentish Railway, 
being laid on the Table? 

The Earl of Dalhousie said there could 
be no objection to lay any Returns on 
the Table that it was in the power of 
the Government consistently to furnish. 
He had not the slightest objection to lay 
on the Table a Return of the date of Cap- 
tain O’Brien’s appointment as a Member 
of the Committee of the Board of Trade. 
But with respect to the date of the ap- 
pointment of Mr. W. O’Brien to the ma- 
nagement of the South-Eastern Company, 
and the number of shares held by him, he 
could give no return, for he had no control 
over the Company. 

Lord Brougham was aware of that, but 
he thought that the kindness which the 
Board of Trade had shown to the South- 
Eastern Railway Company might have ex- 
cited the courtesy of that Company, and 
induced it to furnish the Government with 
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the requisite information. However, he 
(Lord Brougham) had found that the in. 
formation given to him on Friday last was 
perfectly correct. It appeared that Mr, 
W. O’Brien purchased 204 shares in South 
Eastern Railway stock on the 17th of 
December, and that, by the rule of the 
Share Stock Exchange, when a person had 
made a bargain with a broker for a pur. 
chase of stock, and the broker could not 
furnish the whole he had undertaken to 
provide, an advertisement was immediately 
placarded of the number of shares required, 
and the name of the purchaser. In conse- 
quence of this rule, the name of Mr. W, 
O'Brien was published as the purchaser of 
204 shares, in order that the balance might 
be made up by any body who chose to com- 
plete the bargain. Under these circum- 
stances, the name of Mr. W. O'Brien had 
been published ; but the instant his name 
appeared as a purchaser, the value of the 
shares mounted up. Mr. O’Brien’s name 
had a talismanic effect ; but if he (Lord 
Brougham), or any other noble Lord—ex- 
cept his noble Friend the President of the 
Board of Trade—not that he meant to say 
his noble Friend had ever dreamt of any- 
thing of the kind—had purchased South- 
Eastern Railway shares, there would have: 
been no sensible increase in their value, no 
such change would have taken place. He 
(Lord Brougham) was entirely ignorant of 
the subject until he heard his noble Friend's 
speech on Thursday night ; but he thought 
such things might reasonably happen, and 
they had turned out to be fact. The 
Board of Trade, it appeared, did not ex- 
amine witnesses, but came to a resolution, 
more or less in detail; which resolution 
was then brought before Parliament. But 
would it assist Parliament? Not at all. It 
might mislead ; it could not assist them ; for 
what signified a statement made up from one 
party’s account? It might tell all sorts of 
fables and fantasies to Parliament, but could 
not assist them in coming toa just decision. 
But the Resolution of the Board of Trade 
was produced, and then came the side which 
had been defeated, and said, “‘ We have got 
a crowd of witnesses, and could produce 
them before Parliament ; but it is now too 
late, the decision is against us.” Now, that 
happened in nine out of ten cases. Now, 
supposing that his noble and learned Friend 
on the Woolsack were overloaded with busi- 
ness, although he did it cheerfully, and a 
Board of Masters in Chancery were to in- 
quire into a matter, not hearing evidence, 
but shutting out the light, and groping 
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their way and deciding in the dark, and 
then furnished a Report to his noble and 
Jearned Friend—what would he do? It 
might mislead, but it could not assist him. 

The Lord Chancellor said, he should do 
as his noble and learned Friend was then 
doing—except to the Report. 

Lord Brougham had no doubt his noble 
and learned Friend would do so, and pro- 

rly; but Government did not except the 
_ ste of the Board of Trade—they swal- 
lowed it down. Some people might say, 
that what he had stated happened 99 out 
of 100 times; but he thought it occurred 
100 out of 100 times, and that it was a 
serious interference on the part of the Go- 
vernment with private dealings. What 
would their Lordships think if any other 
mercantile transactions were carried on in 
that way—and railway matters were now 
the largest branches of practical business — 
for in the lines now referred to ten or 
twelve millions were to be invested, with 
large sums of money constantly changing 
hands? A man might say, “ I have lost 
10,000/. by the decision just out without 
the slightest chance of redress.” Now he 
(Lord Brougham) could not help feeling, 
under those circumstances, that that was a 
dreadful interference by Government with 
men’s estates and properties, and with the 
large sums of money that were vested in 
railway undertakings. He should have 
much less objection to the course pursued if 
the House of Commons would adopt what 
he, with the asssistance of the gallant Duke 
and the noble Lord the late Governor Ge- 
neral of India, who had also lent his assist- 
ance, had introduced into that House— 
namely, if in the other House of Parlia- 
ment there was an impartial and calmly- 
judging tribunal, fermed on the principle 
of the Committees of their Lordships’ 
House, which decided judicially ; but even 
that would be an anomalous and incon- 
sistent proceeding, and had much better be 
dispensed with. Now he wondered if it 
was true that the South-Eastern Railway 
matter had been decided by the smallest 
majority of the Board—that two of the 
Members of it voted one way and two the 
other, his noble Friend the President of 
the Board of Trade, as Chairman, having the 
casting vote? His noble Friend had said 
that Captain O’Brien did not vote at all. 
Why, then, he should be present, he (Lord 
Brougham) did not know. Generally, the 
best way not to take part in a proceeding 
was to be absent. He knew nothing, how- 
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ever, but that Captain O’Brien was present 
assisting, in the French sense of the word, 
not in the English, because he did nothing. 
But there was a casting vote. His noble 
Friend the President of the Board of Trade 
voted, first as a private individual, and 
then as Chairman of the Board; and al- 
though the majority was as three to two, 
the numbers were, in point of persons, 
two and two. If he had been rightly 
informed, such was the case —if he 
was wrong, he should be glad to be set 
right. But then, that ancillary power 
must havé much less influence with the 
Committee than if there were a majority of 
votes by different parties. It might be, 
there was a rule that whichever way a man 
voted in respect of a measure, he signed for 
it. But those things being done in secret, 
he could only say what he (Lord Brougham) 
had heard, and he had been told what he 
had stated by a gentleman who believed it 
himself, and who could neither be deceived 
himself, nor would deceive others for all 
the railway shares in London, although he 
had been a sufferer to the extent of 10,0002. 
He (Lord Brougham) would appeal to a 
Report which had been furnished, and to 
the opinions which had been entertained on 
the subject. Mr. Cardwell, a most respect- 
able Gentleman, a Member of the other 
House, and now a Member of the Govern- 
ment, had been in favour of giving large 
powers to the Board of Trade, but he said 
they ought to receive evidence. Mr. Laing, 
another Member of the Board, seemed to 
think nothing so bad as a Court of Law, a 
Judge, and a Jury; and next to them that 
nothing was so bad as a Committee of the 
House of Commons. He thought all power 
ought to be given to the Board of Trade ; 
but of course, if he did away with the 
Courts of Law and the House of Commons, 
he did mean that evidence should be called 
before the Board of Trade. He could not 
help thinking that this was a most im- 
portant subject, both from the statement 
of his noble Friend, and from the evidence 
he had received of hardships done to indi- 
viduals and private property by that ill- 
omened system. He should, therefore, 
feel it his duty to bring in, in the early part 
of the Session, a Bill on the subject, in 
order that the important question might 
be discussed ; because of all the branches of 
legislation he looked with the greatest 
caution and watchfulness at that kind of 
legislation that went to interfere with the 
al nl of persons, 
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The Earl of Dalhousie fully agreed with 


the noble and learned Lord as to the im- 
portance of the subject ; but with respect 
to the question that the noble and learned 
Lord had asked relative to the shares 
purchased by Mr. W. O’Brien, and with 
respect to Mr W. O’Brien’s share in the 
transaction alluded to by the noble and 
learned Lord, it was not his (Lord 
Dalhousie’s) business to undertake the 
defence of Mr. O’Brien in reference to 
his connexion with the South-Eastern 
Railway Company. His only duty was to 
offer a defence for a Member of the Board 
to which he belonged when attacked ; and 
as Captain O Brien’s name had been mixed 
up with the South Eastern Railway shares, 
he would again state that the circum- 
stances of the transaction entirely excul- 
pated Captain O’isrien from the slightest 
fault. With respect to the other question 
of the noble Lord --namely, that he had 
learned upon information, which might or 
might not be right, that a division had 
taken place in the Railway Board on the 
subject of the South. Eastern scheme, that 
certain Members had voted one way and 
some another, about which the noble and 
learned Lord wondered very much, and 
desired ex'reme?ly to know whether that 
was the case, the only answer he (Lord 
Dalhousie) bad to give was this, that the 
noble and learned Lord might be right or 
might not ; he wight wonder whether it 
was the fact or not; but it was his (Lord 
Dalhousie’s) duty to leave the noble and 
learned Lord to wonder on. 

Lord Brougham said, he should not 
wonder any longer; he was quite satis- 
fied, 

The Earl of Dalhousie said, that with 
respect to the wonder the noble and learned 


Lord had expressed as to the decision of 


the Riilway Board, it certainly was a mat- 
ter of wonder to him (Lord Dalhousie) 
that any noble Lord who had the know- 
ledge of business that his noble and 
learned Friend possessed should expect any 
answer to be given to such a question. 
Every arrangement which had been made 
with respect to that Board was the same 
as those made for other boards, at the 
head of which was placed a Parliamentary 
Member with Parliamentary responsibility. 
Suppose his noble and learned Friend had 
called in question any decision of the 
Board of Admiralty, would the noble and 
learned Lord, or any other noble Lord, 
have thought of asking, or would that 
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House or the other House of Parliament 
have expected an answer to the question, 
if it had been asked, whether one Member 
of the Board had voted one way and one 
another? Again, suppose a question arose 
with reference to a Report from the Board 
of Customs, would any person be allowed 
to ask, respecting that or any other Go. 
vernment Board, what were the opinions 
of the different Members, what divisions, 
or whether any divisions had taken place? 
The Reports of the Railway Board were 
laid before Parliament on the respon. 
sibility of the Board in connexion with the 
Government, and upon that responsibility 
it must rest. With regard to the observ. 
ations that the noble and learned Lord had 
made on the constitution of that Board 
itself, and. its influence generally, he 
must be allowed to ask why was not that 
grave objection made last year when the 
Bill was proposed ? 

Lord Brougham said, that the Question 
had not been before that House. 

The Earl of Dalhousie hoped his noble 
and learned Friend would excuse him 
when he said that the Bill was as much 
before that House as it was before the 
other House of Parliament. The question 
was raised before the Committee of the 
other House—it was discussed there, and 
the noble and learned Lord must remem- 
ber that he raised the question with re- 
spect to Government superintendence being 
exercised over railways; and in conse. 
quence of observations made by him, and 
at his urgent request, he (Lord Dalhousie) 
had moved that the Committee of the 
House of Commons should be requested to 
furnish a Report to that House, and as 
soon as the Committee had finished their 
Report they did furnish it. In that Re- 
port it was distinctly brought to the know- 
ledge of their Lordships that the Select 
Committee of the House of Commons had 
agreed to recommend to Parliament that 
there should be a previous supervision of 
all the then projected railways, and that 
this duty should be performed by a Board 
acting under the orders and control of the 
Government. The Report went further: 
it distinctly pointed out the Board of Trade 
as the department of the Government to 
which this duty ought to be confided ; and 
it went even further than that and recom- 
mended that the then existing Railway 
Department of the Board of Trade should 
be reconstructed ; and that to this newly- 
constituted Board the whole of the railways 
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should be submitted, in order to undergo a 
previous examination, and to be reported 
upon to Parliament. In consequence of 
this Report it was moved in the House of 
Commons, that the Standing Orders be 
suspended, and he (Lord Dalhousie) simul- 
taneously moved the suspension of the 
Standing Orders of their Lordships’ House. 
And, perhaps, he might be allowed to say 
that the alteration had not been smuggled 
through that House; but, on thecontrary, he 
had taken the opportunity, probably to the 
annoyance of their Lordships, of dwelling 
at considerable length on the alteration that 
was proposed to be made in the practice of 
Parliament, with respect to Railway Bills ; 
and he dwelt with much precision and de- 
tail upon the jurisdiction and the nature 
of the powers that were proposed to be 
given to the newly-constituted Railway 
Board. On each of the opportunities to 
which he referred, the question which had 
been started by his noble and learned 
Friend, ought properly to have been raised, 
at the moment when the Railway Com- 
mittee of the Board of Trade was first con- 
stituted, which was surely the most fitting 
occasion for questioning the extraordinary 
functions to be confided to it. He did not 
mean by this to imply that his noble and 


learned Friend was shut out from making , 


any remarks upon its constitution or its 


decisions, by not having before done so; | 


but what he meant to say was, that the 
Executive Government having under the 
authority of Parliament constituted the 


Railway Board, whilst his right hon. 


Friend (Mr. Gladstone) was at the head of 
the Department from which it emanated, 
it was unfortunate that the strong objec- 
tions now brought against it were not 
stated at the time when they would have 
availed. If there were imperfections in 
the Board, it ought to be recollected that 
all that the Executive Government had 
done in respect to it was deliberately sanc- 
tioned by Parliament, and after the fullest 
consideration had been given to the respon- 
sibilities which rested on it. After the 
subject had undergone this consideration it 
was resolved by the Parliament, that look- 
ing at the difficulties and inconveniences 
which surrounded the whole question of 
railway projects, it was impossible for the 
House of Commons to do its duty with 
respect to those Bills, or to adjudicate cor- 
rectly and advantageously upon the me- 
rits of the various rival schemes, unless 


some previous revision and examination of | 


the projected lines of railway were insti- 
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tuted by a Board acting under the autho- 
rity of the Government. Now, what he 
asserted was, that there was no incon- 
sistency between the acts of the Govern- 
ment, or of the Railway Committee of the 
Board of Trade, and the authority by 
which the latter was constituted, as he 
(the Earl of Dalhousie) had entered upon 
the whole question fully on a former 
evening. 

Lord Brougham intimated that he with- 
drew that observation altogether, and had 
merely referred to the inconvenience and 
discrepancy which had resulted from the 
proceedings of the Railway Board being 
regarded as influential in the fate of the 
projects. 

The Earl of Dalhousie: The noble and 
learned Lord had alluded to the incon- 
sistency of the proceedings of the Railway 
Board in so far as they were regarded as 
influential upon the decisions of the Par- 
liament with respect to the Railway Bills 
reported upon. But he must beg to re- 
mind his noble and learned Friend that 
those proceedings and Reports would only 
be so far influential as they would turn 
out to be founded upon reason ; and he must 
repeat what he had said on a former occa- 
sion, that the decisions of the Railway 
Board, so far from being conclusive, would 
only have weight, in proportion as they 
were ascertained upon a careful considera. 
tion of the different projects by the Com- 
mittees, to be founded in reason and in 
justice to the different parties, as well as 
based upon a due regard to the public in- 
terest. He would not at that moment 
enter into any vindication or into any de- 
tails with respect to the proceedings of the 
Railway Committee of the Board of Trade ; 
he would only observe, with respect to the 
non-examination by the Committee of wit- 
nesses, that such a course was, under its 
constitution, and the whole circumstances 
taken into consideration, utterly out of the 
question. But he must deny that the 
Railway Board had not examined into the 
evidence which was accessible relative to 
the different projects. They had, on the 
contrary, gone carefully through the docu- 
mentary evidence on both sides of the 
question, and by this as well as by the 
other considerations to which he had al- 
luded, the decisions of the Board were 
guided. Whether sound decisions could 
be pronounced upon such grounds, or whe- 
ther they would be borne out by the docu- 
mentary evidence, would depend upon the 
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whole matter had been reconsidered and 
sifted in Committee. But it was unjust 
to assert that the system had not suc- 
ceeded until it had been fairly tried; and 
it could hardly be said that this was the 
case when tlie first Report had scarcely 
been laid upon their Lordships’ Table. 
Before they were called upon to abolish 
the Board, it would be more in accordance 
with justice and propriety to give its pro- 
ceedings a fair examination. Whenever 
his noble and learned Friend thought 
proper to bring his Motion on the subject 
forward, he (the Ear] of Dalhousie) would 
be found ready to defend the proceedings 
of the Railway Officers of the Board of 
Trade. With respect to the constitution 
of that Department, or the propriety of 
remodelling the Board, it was not for him 
to say one word on the subject, nor until 
the reports which had issued from it had 
been carefully weighed and subjected to a 
close scrutiny. He must on_ palpable 
grounds decline giving his noble and 
learned Friend any answer to his questicn 
touching the internal proceedings of the 
Railway Department of the Board of 
Trade. 

The Duke of Wellington: One word, 
my Lords, with respect to Mr. W. O’Brien, 
who has been referred to so repeatedly both 
here and in another place, in connexion 
with the Reports of the Railway Depart- 
ment of the Board of Trade, and to whose 
prejudice many things have been said. | 
happen to know something of this gentle- 
man. He formerly served as a most re- 
spectable officer in one of the corps of the 
army. He was highly respected by all 
his brother officers. His information was 
of a superior description, nor is it possible 
for an officer to stand higher in the estima- 
tion of all with whom he served. I also 
acquired some knowledge of his relation, 
who is one of the officers of the Railway 
Board, whilst that gentleman was attached 
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fact which was notorious—namely, that 
Mr. W. O’Brien’s name had been placarded 
on the Stock Exchange as a purchaser of 
South-Eastern Railway shares, a circum- 
stance which gave point to the reports that 
were so prevalent with respect to the pro- 
ceedings of the Railway Board. When his 
noble Friend had told him he might wonder 
on, he did not appear to be aware that 
there was no longer any ground for wonder 
after the declaration he had made. He had 
no longer any curiosity on the subject ; that 
was satisfied ; he believed the information 
he had received to be correct. He had 
stated the circumstances hypothetically, 
and he now found them to be substantially 
true: but his noble Friend was quite in 
error when he drew a parallel between the 
proceedings at the Board of Admiralty or 
the other public Boards, and those of the 
Railway Department of the Board of 
Trade. His noble Friend had stated that 
the Members of the Board of Admiralty 
conjunctively and unanimously signed all 
Reports issued under their authority. That 
was true; but then he ought to have 
borne in mind that the Admiralty was an 
executive Board, having authority tc carry 
out its own Reports and plans; but that 
it was not a judicial Board, nor were its 
Reports like those of the Railway Com- 
mittee of the Board of Trade, which were 
simply expository—mere opinions ; and if 
those opinions were not unanimously agreed 
to by the Members of the Board, the Houses 
of Parliament and the public were deceived 
by their being signed by the whole Board, 
as if they had been all agreed. His noble 
| Friend had expressed hissurpriseat his (Lord 
| Brougham’s) not having stated his objections 
| to the constitution of the Railway Commit- 
tee last year. But from what the noble Earl 
had stated, it would be supposed that the 
House of Commons had come to a distinct 
resolution in recommendation of the con- 
| stitution of the Board upon its actual basis : 








to the office of the right hon. Baronet | whereas all that the Resolutions to which 
the Secretary for the Home Department, | the noble Earl had referred said, was that 
who had every reason to be satisfied| when the plans and estimates of the dif- 
with his integrity, his zeal, and his ser- | ferent projected railways were ready to be 
vices in general. I think it necessary to! Jaid before Parliament, they were first to 
state these facts in justice to these two be submitted to the inspection of the Board 
gentlemen. of Trade. He must say, in vindication of 

Lord Brougham was extremely glad to his having brought the subject under con- 
have afforded an opportunity for the ex- | sideration that evening, that he was en- 
planations offered by the noble Earl and | tirely confirmed in the views which he had 
his noble Friend opposite. He never | taken with respect to the non-examination 
blamed, nor meant to impute the smallest | of witnesses before the Railway Board; and 
collusion either to Captain O’Brien or his | when he saw the consequences that had re- 
brother. All he had referred to, was a sulted, and were still likely to result from 
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that course, he could not but express the 
objections he entertained to it. When. the 
mere connexion of Mr. W. O’Brien’s name 
with the South-Eastern projects raised the 
shares from 134 premium to 38, or even to 
48, within a few days, he certainly did con- 
sider the circumstance us very justly ex- 
citing the attention, if not the suspicions, 
of the public. 

The Earl of Dalhousie protested against 
being misunderstood by his noble Friend. 
What he had said was, that he did not 
object to his raising any question with 
respect to the proceedings of the Railway 
Board or its constitution. He was at full 
liberty todo so. But he had called atten- 
tion to the fact, that the Board owed its 
existence to the deliberate determination of 
Parliament during the last year ; and he 
had observed that it was only reasonable to 
have expected his noble Friend to object 
to its constitution at the time it was pro- 
posed, as the same grounds for his objec- 
tions existed then as at present. His no- 
ble and learned Friend might object at 
present to its constitution: he was fully 
entitled to take that course. With respect 
to the unanimous signing of the Reports 
by the Board, he could only repeat what he 
had already said, namely, that the Rail- 
way Board was constituted in the same 
manner as other Boards in the Public 
Departments. He was sorry he could 
not, consistently with his public duty, 
give the noble Lord the satisfaction he 
sought relative to the other topic of his 
speech. 

Lord Campbell hoped he might be al- 
lowed to express a hope that the whole 
subject relative to the proceedings of the 
Board of Trade would be reconsidered. 
The noble Earl at the head of that De- 
partment had displayed throughout the 

urest honour and the greatest ability. 
He had heard the noble Eari’s praises 
sounded in all quarters, and with great jus- 
tice; at the same time, he must express 
his belief that the Railway Committee of 
the Board of Trade was a failure, and he 
believed some new plan would be found 
necessary. Noble Lords should consider 
that the Railway Board was not created 
by any Act of Parliament, nor by any Re- 
solution of the two Houses of Parliament. 
Its functions, its duties, and its powers 
were altogether undefined. It was a vo- 
luntary tribunal, and they might just as 
well have twelve drunken porters, whom 
they might meet in any alehouse in West- 
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minster, to give their opinion upon the ex- 
pediency of any scheme to be brought for- 
ward in respect of railways, as the noble 
Lords and the right hon. Gentlemen who 
composed that Board. They had no autho- 
rity except that which they gave them- 
selves. The Common Law gave them 
none—they had none given them by sta- 
tute—nor had they any Resolution of that 
House of Parliament. On that ground it 
was impossible that their decisions could 
be binding, although it was most desirable 
that their decisions should have some au- 
thority, if it were only to redeem the re- 
spectability of the Board of Trade. But 
then there was another point, in which it 
struck him as being very bad in its present 
shape—namely, that no witnesses were to 
be examined. The Board was to decide 
according to what was alleged—not what 
was proved. Now, it had been said that 
they examined written evidence; but the 
written evidence must be the statement of 
the parties themselves, must contain their 
allegations, and it would be very easy for a 
dexterous solicitor to keep the Board from 
seeing any evidence that might contradict 
what was stated. Jt was, therefore, im- 
possible that the decisions of that Board 
could carry with them the weight which 
it was desirable they should possess. Could 
they assist the two Houses of Parliament 
if they were given without evidence hav- 
ing been heard? They must be either 
conclusive or not. If they were conclusive, 
they must be so without evidence ; if they 
were recommendations merely, they carried 
no weight whatever with them. He ap- 
prehended, therefore, it would be indispen- 
sably necessary that the noble Earl should 
consider some other mode by which those 
questions should be decided. With respect 
to the question put to him by his noble and 
learned Friend, he could not imagine any 
reason for his (the Earl of Dalhousie’s) 
being so fastidious. He had no curiosity 
himself on the subject, but when the no- 
ble Earl compared the Railway Board to 
the Board of Admiralty, he begged to re- 
mind him that the functions of the latter 
were both deliberative and executive; 
whereas, as his noble and learned Friend 
had observed of the noble and learned 
Lord who presided on the Woolsack, the 
functions exercised by him in his judicial 
capacity were deliberative, and there could 
be no reason whatever after his decision, 
or after the decision of any body of Judges 
had been made, for concealing the opinions 
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of those Judges, or for stating that they 
had differed in opinion—as such difference 
would in no degree shake his confidence in 
the result. When the Judges were divided 
their decisions were sometimes of greater 
weight. So, in like manner the individual 
opinions of the Railway Board might with 
great propriety be made public, as the de- 
cision would not be in any way shaken by 
such a course. He ventured to throw out 
a suggestion to the neble Earl,—whether 
it might not be better to consider how to 
improve the Railway Department cf the 
Board of Trade, so as to inspire the public 
with more confidence in its proceedings and 
Reports. 

Viscount Strangford could not reconcile 
a discrepancy which appeared in the objec- 
tions taken by the two noble and learned 
Lords opposite to the proceedings of the 
Railway Board. One of these noble Lords 
had stated that the Reports and decisions 
of the Board would be far too influential ; 
whilst the other noble and learned 
Lord had declared, on the contrary, 
that the said Reports and decisions were 
possessed of no authority or value what- 
ever. 

Lord Wharncliffe begged to recall the 
circumstances under which the Railway 
Board was constituted to the recollection 
of their Lordships. The House of Com- 
mons, finding during the last Session that 
the difficulties attendant upon the exami- 
nation of the details of the multitude of 
railways in the Committees on the Bills 
were very great, in consequence of their 
numbers, thought it advisable that the 
whole of them should undergo a prelimi- 
nary examination by the Board of Trade, 
previously to their being brought under 
the consideration of Parliament. This de- 
termination was not a sudden one. Jt was 
preceded by the appointment of a Select 
Committee, before which body witnesses 
were examined to a very great extent, and 
that Committee framed and agreed to cer- 
tain Resolutions, wherein were detailed 
the reasons which guided its members in 
recommending the House to send all rail- 
way projects for the future before the 
Board of Trade. Was the Government to 
refuse to act upon such a Resolution as 
that? The Government could do no such 
thing. The consequence was, that Minis- 
ters constituted the Railway Department 
of the Board of Trade. He agreed in the 


statement, that the Reports of that Com- 
mittee were not to be regarded as conclu- 
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sive. All the Committee did was to assist 
the House of Commons in dealing with the 
various projects when they came under the 
notice of that Assembly. And at a mo- 
ment when the Railway Board had got 
through three-fourths of the business ax. 
signed to it to transact, the Government was 
called upon, in the manner which had been 
resorted to, and peremptorily desired to 
stop the Railway Committee short in its 
proceedings. Now, he would put it to the 
two noble and learned Lords opposite if 
this was a proper course to pursue. Ad- 
mitting, for the sake of argument, all the 
objections that had been urged, he (I.ord 
Wharncliffe) thought it was the duty of 
Parliament to let matters take their course 
for the present. Let the effect of that 
course be closely watched and appreciated, 
and having seen what it was, then would 
be the proper time, if it were thought ne- 
cessary, to reconstruct the Board ; and the 
proper moment for calling upon Parliament 
to come to some Resolution on the subject 
would be after the results of the railway 
projects now under consideration were fully 
known. The proceedings of the Railway 
Board, any more than its decisions, were 
no secret. The whole of their determina. 
tions had been made public as they had 








been come to, and yet that publicity had 
been made one of the strongest grounds of 
censure on the Government. 


Lord Brougham said, he had got the Re- 
port of the Select Committee, containing 
the Resolutions on which the Railway 
Board was constituted, and he put it to 
the candour of their Lordships whether he 
could be blamed for having put the con- 
struction that he had done upon the words 
of that Resolution. He would read a por- 
tion of it, to be found in page 15 of the 
Report :— : 

“Tt is the opinion of the Committee 
that such Reports should on no account 
be regarded in any other light than as in- 
tended to afford to Parliament firstly addi- 
tional aid” — 


And he would call upon their Lordships 
to notice in what manner this additional 
aid was to be afforded ; he called upon them 
to mark the words,— 


“In the elucidation of facts by the testi- 
mony of witnesses.” 


By witnesses, their Lordships would ob- 
serve, and not by documentary evidence 
only. In the Courts of Law those who 
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practised there were not accustomed to 
such tricks as a Judge suddenly vaulting 
from the Bench into the witness-box, and 
then back again to give his decision as a 
Judge upon his own testimony as a wit- 
ness. The noble Lord then resumed,— 

“Testimony of witnesses competent by 
knowledge.” 

Ay, but it turned out that these were not 
witnesses, but judges,— 

“ Competent by knowledge, habit, and op- 
portunity, and officially responsible. And se- 
condly, recommendations founded upon such 
elucidation ; that their purport should be not 
in any case to give their absolute advice,”’— 


Ay, but they had done so, and that pretty 
strongly too,— 

“ That a given railway should be made, but 
to state whether there were public reasons 
which ought, in the opinion of the department, 
to be decisive against it, or whether it ought 
to be postponed until its merits could be 
examined—” 

[The noble Lord was here about to close 
the book, when several noble Lords called 
out, ** Read on; read on.” ] 

“ Examined in ‘connexion with those of 

some other scheme, or which of two or more 
contending schemes appeared preferable, in 
the event that only one should appear likely 
to receive the sanction of Parliament; and in 
particular, it is the judgment of the Committee 
that no such Report should be held to preju- 
dice the claims of private persons, the ex- 
amination of which should be altogether re- 
served to the Houses of the Legis!ature.” 
The recommendation and even the judgment 
of the Committee distinctly state, in the 
words he had read, that all private claims were 
to be reserved for the decision of the Legis- 
lature ; and yet the Reports of the Board 
could not be said to have implicitly obeyed 
that intimation. But with respect to the 
constitution of the Board, his remarks were 
completely borne out by the Resolution 
which followed upon the paragraph he had 
read, which was simply as follows :— 

“ Resolution—That it is expedient that all 
Railway Bills should henceforward be sub- 
mitted to the Board of Trade previously to 
their introduction into Parliament.” 


Surely the House would agree with him 
when he said that he was not accustomed 
to be told that the word “ witness” was of 
the same meaning as the word “ judge.” 
Until soenlightened he should not, in read- 
ing the account of last year’s proceedings, 
have ever arrived at any such conclusion as 
that ‘* witness” meant “ judge.” 


Conversation dropped. 
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Roman Catuoric Penat Acts.] Lord 
Beaumont rose to put a question to the 
noble and learned Lord on the Woolsack, 
relative to the Penal Laws which affect 
Her Majesty's Roman Catholic subjects, 
and at the same time for the purpose of in- 
quiring what course it was the intention 
of the Government to take in legislating 
upon that subject. It would be in the re- 
collection of the House that during the 
course of the debate which took place last 
year upon the state of those Penal Laws, 
the noble and learned Lord gave a pro- 
mise that in the present year that important 
question should be taken into consideration 
by the Government, and brought under 
the notice of Parliament. It would be 
also in the recollection of the House that 
the Criminal Law Commissioners had ad- 
verted to the subject in their sixth Report; 
and he need scarcely remind the House 
that the Bill which he (Lord Beaumont) 
introduced last year had been considerably 
curtailed or amended by the learned Lord, 
on the understanding that the recommen- 
dations contained in that Report should 
be more fully carrried out by a Govern- 
ment measure in this Session. He would, 
however, state the extent the parties prin- 
cipally concerned carried their expecta- 
tions: they now expected, upon every 
rational ground, that all Acts of Parliament 
which imposed pains and penalties on the 
ground of religion should be repealed. 
They were ready to admit that political 
and official disabilities were quite another 
affair. They might be regarded as im- 
portant safeguards to the Established 
Church ; but, whether they were repealed 
or not, it must be obvious to every one that 
there existed no necessity for permitting 
mere statutes of pains and penalties to 
continue in force. There was one Act in 
particular, the 13th of Elizabeth, c. 2, to 
which he wished to call the attention of 
the learned Lord, because it was one 
which stood originally in the Bill he (Lord 
Beaumont) introduced, but had been struck 
out at the suggestion of the learned Lord. 
The motive of the learned Lord for the 
omission was the belief that it had been 
repealed by some subsequent act ; but how 
stood the case? It certainly did so happen 
that a portion of it was repealed, and by 
what? Why by the Customs Duties Con- 
solidation Act. The Act of Elizabeth pro- 
hibited the introduction into this country 
of any sets of beads, or even of an Ag- 
nus Dei. But recently a Customs Du- 
ties Act permitted the introduction of 
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those articles on the payment of a duty of 
two per cent ad valorem. But that did 
nothing towards the relieving of the people 
of this country from the restrictions im- 
posed on them with respect to correspond- 
ing with Rome by means of letters. The 
Customs Duties Consolidation Act re- 
lieved them from the penalties of a pramu- 
nire, so far as regarded the importation of 
the articles mentioned; but as the law 
still remained, if any Prelate or any lay- 
man received from the Pope any letter, 
rescript, or other document, he exposed 
himself to penalties of a very serious kind. 
The letters that he received might recom- 
mend him to abstain from any acts either 
in public or in private which did not come 
within the scope of his natural duties. 
Nay, those documents might suggest that, 
in order to please the Court of Rome, the 
parties so addressed must not only be 
peaceable subjects, but must be active in 
their support of the Government of this 
country ; yet, as the law at present stood, 
if any British subject were a party to such 
correspondence, and published any portion 
of such letters or rescripts he might be pro- 
secuted for high treason. Looking at that 
state of the law, and remembering likewise 
that the subject was under the consideration 
of the Criminal Law Commissioners, he 
thought himself justified in rising to in- 
quire from the noble and learned Lord 
whether he intended fully to carry out 
the recommendations of those Commis- 
sioners. 

The Lord Chancellor said, that in an- 
swering the question put to him by the 
noble Lord, he should not occupy the time 
of the House by bringing forward any ar- 
guments on the one side of the question 
referred to, or on the other. During the 
last Session of Parliament, when a Bill on 
this subject was before the House, he 
considered it to be one of great impor- 
tance and of great delicacy. It was one 
with which he thought that the Com- 
missioners on the Criminal Law ought to 
deal, and he requested them to report on 
that subject especially. He thought it 
right further to state, that Sir Edward 
Ryan, Mr. Amos, and Mr. Richards, had 
been added to the Commission. When those 
Commissioners presented their Report, and 
brought forward the draught of a Bill, 
founded upon it, as he had suggested, he 
did not hesitate to say that, either wholly 
or in part, he should support the adoption 
of such recommendations as they might 


make, He hoped that the noble Lord | 
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would for the present at least consider that 
explanation sufficient. 
House adjourned. 
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HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
Monday, February 17, 1845. 


Minutes.] New MemsBer Sworn.—For Wilts (Southern 
Division), Right Hon. Sidney Herbert. 

Bitts. Public.—1* Parochial Settlement. 

2°. Constables (Scotland). 
Private.—1° Greenwich Colliery Railway. 

PETITIONS PRESENTED. By Viscount Sandon, from In- 
habitants of British Guiana, for a Reduction of Duty on 
Sugar and other articles, the Produce of that Colony.— 
By Mr. Chute, from Landowners, Agricultural Labourers, 
and others, of several Parishes in the County of Norfolk, 
for Repeal of the Malt Duty.—By Mr. Macaulay, from 
Paper Manufacturers, against the Paper Duty.—By Mr. 
C. Russell, from Grocers of Reading, for time to sell out 
their present Stock of Sugar.—By Viscount Duncan, 
from Bath, against the Window Duty.—By Mr. Macau- 
lay, from Edinburgh, against Alteration of Law of Bank- 
ing (Scotland).—By Mr. Serjeant Murphy, from Cork, 
against the Charitable Donations and Bequests Act (Ire- 
land).—By Mr. P. Scrope, from Tradesmen and others, 
of the County of Gloucester, against the Insolvent 
Debtors Act.—By Mr. Broadley, from Merchants and 
others, of Kingston-upon-Hull, against the Insolvent 
Debtors Act.—By Mr. Bramston, from Physicians and 
others, of the County of Essex, Mr. Fitzroy Kelly, from 
Cambridge, Mr. Ord, from Newcastle-upon-Tyne, and by 
Sir J. Trollope, from Thomas Cammack, M.D. and 
others, of Spalding, against the Medical Practice Bill 
(1844).—By Mr. S. O’Brien, from Wellingborough Peace 
Society, and by Mr. Phillpotts, from Gloucester, against 
Increase to Naval and Military Establishments. —By Mr. 
T. Duncombe, from Stanislaus Worcell, and Charles 
Stolzman, for Post Office Inquiry.—By Mr. Bright, from 
Carnarvon, and North Elmham, for diminishing the 
number of Public Houses.—By Sir G. Clerk, from Pres- 
bytery of St. Andrew’s, for Improving the Condition of 
Scotch Schoolmasters. 


Sugar Dutres.] Mr. Hastie, seeing 
the right hon. Baronet in his place, wished 
to ask him whether it was his intention to 
admit East India sugar under the new 
Sugar Duties Act in the same class of sugar 
in which it had heretofore been admitted, 
namely, as Muscovado sugar ? 

Sir R. Peel said, he had stated on Fri- 
day that a distinction was intended to be 
made between Muscovado and white-clayed 
sugar. 

Mr. Hastie remarked, that the classifica- 
tion of the sugar would make a difference 
in the duty of 2s. 4d. a cwt. There were 
70,000 tons exported from India, of which 
about 50,000 would consist of granulated 
white sugar, and he wished to know whe- 
ther this would be liable to the additional 
duty. 

Sir R. Peel thought, it would be better 
to postpone for the present any discussion 
as to the details of the measure. 

Mr. Gibson wished to ask the right hon. 
Gentleman whether, in classifying sugars 
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into clayed and Mscovado, and fixing the 
different rates of duty, he contemplated 
the adoption of the ad valorem prin- 
ciple of duty, and whether he meant that 
the higher rate of duty should always 
apply to sugar of the greatest value ? 

Sir R. Peel said, that would generally 
be the case, although he would not pre- 
tend to go into every particular case. Pre- 
suming that clayed sugar was generally 
more valuable than Muscovado, that would 
be the effect of the arrangement. 

Mr. Labouchere apprehended it was the 
right hon. Baronet’s intention to propose 
that the Sugar Duties Bill should be passed 
for one year only, as had hitherto been the 
case. As there was some doubt among the 
public regarding the intention of the right 
hon. Gentleman, and it was a point of 
great constitutional as well as commercial 
importance, perhaps he would state whe- 
ther that were his intention. 

Sir R. Peel answered, that under any 
circumstances, if the Sugar Duties were 
made permanent, he should have been very 
much disposed to propose that some other 
duty, of nearly equal amount, should be made 
temporary, in order that there might be no 
infraction of constitutional principle. His 
own opinion was, that it would he better 
that the new Sugar Duties should be of a 
permanent character; but, under all the 
circumstances, looking at the greatness of 
the change, he was not prepared to advise 
that the new Sugar Duties, supposing 
them to be sanctioned by Parliament, 
should be continued beyond the 5th of 
July, 1846. 


Titte or Kine Consort.] Mr. Borth- 
wick wished to ask the right hon. Baronet 
the First Lord of the Treasury, whether 
there was any truth in a rumour which 
had appeared in the Morning Chronicle of 
Tuesday last, and subsequently in the 
Morning Post and other newspapers? The 
rumour itself was one upon which he did 
not ask for any information, because it was 
sufficiently absurd to contradict itself. The 
statement was this:—‘ It is rumoured, 
and we believe on good authority, that the 
title of King Consort is about to be be- 
stowed on His Royal Highness Prince 
Albert. This, we presume, will be preli- 
minary to a demand for an increased grant.” 
He wished to ask the right hon. Gentle- 
man the question, simply to afford him an 
opportunity of contradicting a rumour, 
mischievous, absurd, and preposterous in 
in itself, but calculated to do very serious 
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injury to the object of all their loyalty and 
affection. 

Sir R. Peel must say, it was not a good 
practice for hon. Members to ask Ministers 
to give explanations with respect to news- 
paper rumours, particularly when an hon. 
Gentleman found a rumour that was suffi- 
ciently absurd to be its own contradiction, 
and wanted no explanation from him. It 
was rather hard in that particular case, that 
the hon. Gentleman should submit him 
(Sir Robert Peel) to the ordeal of answer- 
ing it. However, he must leave it to the 
decision of hon. Gentlemen themselves to 
ask such questions or to refrain from 
asking them. Inferences were sometimes 
drawn from silence, when, on the whole, 
silence would be the best possible course to 
observe ; but, to guard against the possi- 
bility of any erroneous inference, he would 
state, for the information of the hon. Gen- 
tleman, that that paragraph was totally 
without foundation. 


Rairway Department — Boarp oF 
Trape.] Viscount Howick wished to put 
a question with respect to the Railway 
Department of the Board of Trade. He 
observed, that the Reports of that Com- 
mittee were signed by all the five Mem- 
bers of it. Now, he wished to know 
if, from that circumstance, they were to 
infer that all those five Gentlemen signing 
that Report concurred in it, and whether 
they were all of the same opinion? This 
question was of considerable importance, 
because, as it was now determined that 
those Reports were not to be conclusive, 
but only to be influential so far as they 
were consistent with reason, it, of course, 
made a very material difference in their 
authority whether they were the unani- 
mous Reports of those five Gentlemen, or 
whether they were approved of only by 
two or three of them. It struck him that, 
in avast number of railway projects, it was 
almost impossible to find five Gentlemen of 
the same opinion ; and that it would be 
very remarkable to see five men of the 
same opinion as to any; but here we had 
five who, upon all subjects submitted to 
them, happened to have precisely the same 
opinion. He found it was very currently 
reported, that as to the only Report hitherto 
presented by them, the fact was not so; 
that one of the five Gentlemen did not 
vote, and the other four being equally 
divided, the question was decided by the 
President of the Board giving his casting 
vote. Ifthat was the fact, it was one they 
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ought to know, and he hoped the right 
hon. Baronet the Vice-President of the 
Board of Trade would specify whether the 
Report implied only that the particular 
conclusion set forth in it had been come to, 
without implying that all the five Gentle- 
men concurred in the opinion therein ex- 
pressed. He should also like to ask whe- 
ther it were the intention of the Board of 
Trade to lay before the House, as an ap- 
pendix to their Report, the statements of 
the competing companies, on which their 
Reports were founded? It was of great 
importance that the House should possess 
the statement of each company, and the 
Documents which they had laid before the 
Board of Trade upon which the Reports 
of that Board had been founded. 

Sir George Clerk said, that with regard 
to the first question, he believed there was 
no precedent for it. He believed that when 
a Report: was made by any public Board, 
that Report was to be taken as the act of 
the Board collectively, for which they made 
themselves responsible. It was the first time 
that any question had ever been asked as 
to what discussions had taken place at the 
Board, and he must decline giving any 
answer, because, if he were to answer such 
a question, it would be establishing an in- 
convenient and dangerous precedent, and 
he had only to request that neither the 
noble Lord nor the House would draw any 
inference as to the Report from his silence. 
With regard to the second question, he had 
to state that the Board of Trade had no 
intention of laying before the House the 
voluminous statements which had been 
submitted to them by the various parties to 
railway schemes. He was not aware that 
there would be any objection to laying 
those statements before the House if the 
noble Lord should think them necessary. 
In the future progress of those measures, 
no doubt the parties interested would lay 
before the Committee appoiuted to consider 
them all the statements they had to make, 
either in recommendation of their own 
schemes, or in opposition to the schemes of 
their rivals. He knew of no reason why 
these should not be printed, except that 
they were exceedingly voluminous, and 
would take a long time to copy. 

Mr. Roebuck begged to observe, for the 
information of the right hon. Gentleman, 
that with regard to the first question put 
by the noble Lord, it was confidently as- 
serted in the city that certain Members of 
the Board had so voted, and their names 
were mentioned. It was stated that a cast- 
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ing vote had been given by the person at 
the head of the Board of Trade. If there 
was a casting vote, it was presumed by the 
persons best informed that there was an 
equal division of votes, as no person had 
two votes ; and therefore, that all the par. 
ties on that Board must have voted, which 
led to a very important conclusion. Now, 
in such a state of things, it would not do, 
now-a-days, to shut out investigation. 
Upon a question like this, they must know 
all and everything. If not, suspicion would 
rest upon those who shut out the light. If 
so, such a tribunal would not be a satisfac. 
tory one for the guidance of Parliament, 
and he believed that Parliament would ut- 


ing from such a tribunal, and enter anew 
into each particular investigation as if no 
such Reports had been made. 

Mr. Wailace said, that the first Report 
of the Board of Trade had been printed, 
and that he intended to move that there 
should be laid on the Table of the House 
all the Documents on which that Report 
had been founded, so that the House might 
understand what had been done. The 
right hon. Gentleman had said that this 
was an unprecedented proposal; but it 
should be recollected, also, that the House 
was placed in an unprecedented situation by 
this new Board which had been imposed 
upon Parliament, and he would test the 
House whether it would act under the 
dictation of the Board of Trade, or would 
act independently. 

Mr. C. Wood did not think the answer 
of the right hon. Baronet calculated to 
give satisfaction either to the House or 
to the country, however he might be justi- 
fied by precedent. He, too, had heard such 
reports as those alluded to by the hon. 
and learned Member for Bath, amongst 
members of the community interested in 
railways ; and before the same question was 
again put and the same answer given, the 
Government should consider whether such 
an answer was calculated to give confidence 
in the Railway Department of the Board of 
Trade. He had heard from other sources the 
reports to which allusion had made. It had 
been stated in the city, and upon authority 
upon which some reliauce was to be placed, 
that, with regard to the only Report yet 
laid upon the Table of the House, one of 
the Members of the Railway Board had 
not voted at all—that the other Members 
were equally divided—and that the casting 
vote was given by means of a double vote 
on the part of one of the Members of that 
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Board ; and that the Member who did not 
vote was the only engineer who was on 
the Board. If there was the slightest 
truth in that allegation, it was clear that 
the opinions of the Railway Department 
were not entitled to the weight they ought 
to have. If the Government wished that 
the Reports of the Committee should be 
received with any degree of confidence, he 
confessed he thought they were taking the 
worst possible course to ensure any degree 
of trust in the justice of their decisions. 
Mr. Milnes did not attribute much im- 
portance to the alleged want of unanimity 
in the decisions of the Board. The House 
was called upon, not to judge by the au- 
thority of the names appended to a decision 
inserted in the Gazette, but to act on their 
own view of the grounds stated in the 
Report. If that was the right interpreta- 
tion, he did not think the authority of those 
Gentlemen’s names had a great deal to dc 
with the matter. Of course their Report 
eould not be considered in any degree de- 
cisive ; every thing stated by the Gentle- 
men led them to believe that it was merely 
intended: as a guide to the labours of Par- 
liament, and by no means to be authorita- 
tive on any of its decisions. Its validity, 
as a guide, would in no degree be impaired 
by the circumstance that some of the Mem- 


_ bers of the Board had yielded in opinion to 


others. 

Mr. B. Escott was sorry to hear that 
suspicions had been excited with reference 
to some of the proceedings of the Railway 
Board; but it was important that they 
should consider whether there was not 
something in the constitution of that Board 
which made suspicion inevitable. It was 
his conscientious belief that no Board hav- 
ing to decide on matters of such grave im- 
portance as those brought under the notice 
of the Railway Department of the Board of 
Trade, could ever give satisfaction unless 
its proceedings were open to the public, 
This Railway Committee sat as a court of 
judicature pronouncing on some of the 
greatest and most important questions that 
could come before any tribunal ; and he had 
not the slightest doubt, however honourable 
and upright the parties might be, their 
decision would always be liable to suspicion, 
as long as they were secret. 

Mr. Labouchere was of opinion that the 
answer given by the right hon. Baronet 
was anything but satisfactory. It was 


important to consider the distinction be- 
tween this Railway Department and other 
Boards. The duties had been entrusted to 
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a responsible department of the Govern- 
ment, and it was not intended that it should 
be left to a tribunal composed of Gentle. 
men who had no Parliamentary responsi- 
bility. It was true that the Committee 
last year had recommended that the Board 
of Trade should examine the applications 
to be made to Parliament for new railway 
projects, and for rival railways, and should 
report to the House their opinion of their 
merits ; but he did not think that the Com- 
mittee, in making that recommendation, 
at all contemplated that there should be 
constituted a new tribunal, exempt from 
Parliamentary responsibility. He had been 
a Member of that Committee, and to speak 
for himself, he never had contemplated any 
such thing. He thought that the Board 
of Trade would transact the business itself, 
and that the President or the Vice-Presi- 
dent, or some Member of the Government, 
being responsible to Parliament, would 
have provided for the proper performance 
of this business in the Railway Depart- 
ment. He thought the Board of Trade 
was bound to take the duty upon itself, 
and he never before had heard of the ap- 
pointment of a tribunal constituted like 
this. If such a Board had been constituted 
at all, it should have been in a different 
mode, and have been composed of Privy 
Councillors. Questions of such great im- 
port, and involving such vast pecuniary 
interests, ought not to have been decided 
upon by these Gentlemen, however respect« 
able, and against whom he should certainly 
be the last to whisper a suspicion regarding 
their integrity. Still when he saw that 
one Gentleman, who had only yesterday 
filled the situation of Private Secretary to 
a right hon. Baronet, should have been 
promoted to an office of such extraordinary 
power and importance as this, he must say, 
if suspicions had arisen—suspicions which 
he would not confirm, and which from 
personal knowledge he could say were un- 
founded—that the Government had to 
thank themselves for it, in having consti- 
tuted this Board on so improper a basis. 
However, the mischief had been done, and 
could not very well be remedied so far. 
Still he must repeat that he did not 
think the answer of the right hon. 
Gentleman had been satisfactory. He 
agreed with the hon. Gentleman oppo- 
site, that whatever effect the Report of 
the Board of Trade might have on the 
House, must depend on its impartiality. 
If it was found that the Engineer of the 
Board differed from the rest of his col+ 
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leagues upon the nature of the Report, 
that must, of course, very much detract 
from it. 

Mr. Gladstone did not intend to enter 
into the question upon which this discus- 
sion commenced, namely, an examination 
or an analysis of the Railway Board as to 
the opinion of its Members. But there 
were two other matters introduced, upon 
which he wished to say a few words. The 
hon. and learned Member for Winchester 
expressed a strong opinion that if the judg- 
ments of the Board were to carry any 
weight, their proceedings must be public. 
Now, he (Mr. Gladstone) ventured to state 
most strongly to the House, that there was 
no choice between having their proceedings 
not public, and having no Railway Board at 
all. There was no alternative. If the 
House was of opinion that they should es- 
tablish public proceedings before a Board of 
that nature, they must have regular and 
formal examinations of witnesses—the par- 
ties, counsel, and agents, must be constantly 
present—they must have regular state- 
ments and replies—they must have all that 
delay and expense which the very Gentle- 
men who complained of the want of pub- 
licity were parties to expose before that 
House. With regard to the composition 
of the Board, the right hor. Gentleman 
opposite was the first person from whom he 
had heard any censure, and far less such 
severe censure as that of the right hon. 
Gentleman. It was easy to find fault with 
its constitution, or any plan that might be 
adopted under the circumstances; but if 
he looked to the alternative to which the 
right hon. Gentleman pointed, in the re- 
marks addressed to the House, he was not 
at all shaken in his conviction that the 
course taken in the appointment of the 
Board was the best course of which the 
circumstances would admit. The right hon. 
yentleman said, that if there was to be a 
Board at all, he would have it constituted 
of Privy Councillors. Now, he would ask 
the House, how was it possible to consti- 
tute the Board of Privy Councillors, the 
Members of which should have patiently 
devoted themselves from morning till night, 
for the space of four or five months, to re- 
ceive deputations, to examine papers, and 
form conclusions connected with 240 rail- 
ways? Perhaps it might be the opinion 
of the right hon. Gentleman that such 
things were possible. In his (Mr. Glad- 
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stone’s) opinion, it was totally visionary ; 
and he was astonished to hear such a plan 
recommended by any person ; but particu- 
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larly by a Gentleman of great ability, who 
had held high public office in the country. 
Another plan was, that the President and 
Vice-President of the Board of Trade 
might proceed with regard to Railway 
Bills as they did with regard to other 
Private Bills, and treat them department- 
ally. That would be the best course to 


pursue, if it was physically possible that: 


the business of the Railway Department 
could be got through in that manner. But 
the organ of the Board of Trade, in that or 
the other House of Parliament, had many 
other matters to attend to. He had to 
attend to many commercial and financial 
measures, and to many important matters 
connected with their foreign and colonial 
policies ; to say nothing of the other Pri- 
vate Bills. At the present moment, the 
circumstances of the Railway Department 
were such that they demanded the undi« 
vided mind and time of those who were 
called upon to conduct the affairs of that 
Department. Therefore, although the in- 
stitution of a novel mode of proceeding was 
in itself disadvantageous, yet the Govern. 
ment were absolutely driven upon it; be- 
cause the usual machinery of Parliamentary 
representation would have been totally in- 
adequate to the purpose. It was abso- 
lutely necessary, with regard to such im- 
portant matters as railways, to take some 
means of assuring the House and the country 
that there had been, according to the op- 
portunities possessed, a patient and laborious 
investigation of the facts; and he did not 
think it possible for any Gentleman who 
heard him to imagine that such an assur- 
ance could have been given by a Member of 
the Board of Trade, and to an audience in 
that House similar to that which usually 
decided upon Private Bills. Although the 
plan adopted was very far from being theo- 
retically perfect; and although, as must 
always be the case where such great con- 
flicting interests were at stake, great dis- 
satisfaction prevailed, yet it was remarkable 
that no Gentleman had pointed out a course 
of proceeding, which, on the whole, would 
be attended with so few disadvantages. It 
had been objected to one of these Gentle- 
men, that he had been private secretary to 
the right hon. the Secretary of State for 
the Home Department. He did not him 
self see that that was in the nature of a 
disqualification, or in the nature of proof 
or presumption that this gentleman was 
unfit for his position, seeing the chan 

that were constantly taking place. ) 
censured the appointment of the Gentlee 
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man who was lately private secretary to 

Lord Haddington, now the Joint Sécretary 

to the Admiralty. Other gentlemen who 

had been private secretaries had been after- 

wards called into high office ; and he really 

could not see the force of the objection as 

regarded the post of a Member of the Rail- 

way Board. He believed that the word 

“ clerk” had been applied to those Gentle- 

men. It had been said that the Gentle- 

men who dealt with these vast interests 

were persons scarcely higher in station than 

clerks. Now it was scarcely possible to 

use a word more ambiguous than the word | 
“clerk.” A “ clerk” might mean one who 

was engaged in the discharge of mechanical 

duties ; or it might be applied to a person | 
in a public office, who discharged duties , 
requiring very high and delicate discre- | 
tion. Now, the position of the Board of | 
Trade was this—the President and Vice- | 
President of that Board acted as the head 
of it; he was one of its Members, and | 
those five were the most competent persons 
that could be found to assist him; three 
had been connected with the Railway De- 
partment, and another had been extensively 
connected with railways in his private ca- 
pacity. So far as those persons were con- 
cerned, the object had been to select those 
who were best qualified by their knowledge 
and experience. So far as regarded the 
head of the Board, he stood, in respect to 
any transactions he might conduct in con- 
nexion with that Board, in the position of 
a responsible and Parliamentary Officer. 
His decisions were given under that re- 
sponsibility ; and he (Mr. Gladstone) could 
not see that those decisions would be of | 
less value by the President having been 
assisted by intelligent persons. The Re- 
ports of the Board had been called the 
Reports of three or four Gentlemen. The | 
same might be said of all Reports. You | 
might call the three Principal Secreta- 
ties of State three Gentlemen ; or, you | 
might call the Secretary of State for ; 
the Home Department, one Gentleman— 
or you might call. the Report of a Commit- | 
tee of that House, the Report of three 
Members, or of one Member. But the 
fact was, that the Reports from the Board | 
of Trade were Reports from a Department 
of the Government, and he would contend 
for it that they should be held as the deli- 
berate and formal Reports of that body. | 
He could say, that while he was connected 

with that Board he exercised his best 


| 





abilities to give satisfaction ; and he would 
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with it he would defend its acts on the 
floor of that House, and, connected with it 
now or not, he would still be ready to de- 
fend all they did while he was connected 
with the Board. 

Mr. Bernal had listened with great at- 
tention to the right hon. Gentleman, and 
was happy to hear that he was ready, as a 
gladiator, to undertake the defence of the 
Board of Trade. The difficulty the House 
saw regarding this question seemed to 
evince the necessity of removing the first 
steps of private business from the control 
of this House. This was not a popular 
view of the question; but they were ap- 
proaching an era in civilization, unlike any 
that had been seen before, and a whole 
mass of private business poured in on them, 
for which they were not provided. They 
had sketched out an imperfect and hasty 
plan, for trusting some of it to the Com- 
mittee of the Board of Trade, and what 
had been the result ? Why that respectable 
Gentlemen were indirectly—he might al- 
most say directly—accused of not dis- 
charging their duties candidly and honestly. 
Those Gentlemen were placed in an odious 
position ; they were exposed to every ran- 
dom shot fired at them by speculators, or 
by those who were not speculators. He 
for one would not consent to stand in such 
a position, and would rather give up the 
post of Secretary or President of the Com- 


/ mittee, than encounter the odium it pro- 


duced. It was said there must be some 
tribunal ; but it could not be expected that 
hon.. Members, who were occupied by 
public business, could give up many hours 
every day to attend to railway schemes in 
which they had no local or personal in- 
terest whatever. What, then, was to be 
done? Let the Government boldly sketch 
out the plan of some open tribunal, out of 
doors, where the merits of these railway 
schemes could be discussed, and where 
there were agents and counsel in attend- 
ance—for he did not mince the matter ; 
and he was sure that the decisions of such 
a body would give more satisfaction than 
The present 
Committee had not sufficient time to attend 
to the business thrown upon it—all was 


, hurry and confusion, and so great was the 


pressure to get ready the plans and docu- 
ments for the last day on which they could 
be given in, that several working engineers 
lost their health, and some their lives, from 
the excessive labour; they would never 
exonerate the House from suspicion of self- 


now say, that if he were still connected interest till they removed the control of its 
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Private Business to some other tribunal. 
There were certainly difficulties attending 
every new arrangement ; but if they studied 
the credit of the House they would lose no 
time in taking the question into their 
serious consideration. 

Mr. Gladstone said, he had been misun- 
derstood by the hon. Gentleman on an im- 
portant point. He had stated at the com- 
mencement of his observations, that he 
hoped the Government never would have 
occasion to interfere in that House, with 
respect to Private Bills, in the same manner 
as they did with respect to Public Bills ; 
and he afterwards said that he, as the 
organ of the Board of Trade, had he con- 
tinued so, would have defended the Reports 
of the Railway Department. There was 
no contradiction in these two statements. 
The organ of the Board of Trade not un- 
frequently made a statement in that House 
. of his views in reference to Private Bills, 
and took his chance of being defeated or | 
not, as the case might be ; but the Govern- | 
ment, as a Government, were not involved | 
in the proceedings. | 

Viscount Howick explained, that he had 
on a former occasion stated, that the Gen- | 
tlemen constituting the Railway Committee | 
of the Board of Trade, had to dispose of | 
property larger in amount than that dis- | 
posed of by the Judges in Westminster | 
Hall ; and he added, that those to whom | 
was committed the disposal of this large | 
amount of property ought to be of a station | 
in some degree at least approaching to that | 
of Judges. That was all he had said, and | 
he never meant to use the word “ clerks” 
in any invidious sense. 

Sir R. Peel was somewhat surprised at 
the observations which had fallen from the 
right hon. Gentleman opposite (Mr. La- 
bouchere) and he thought it unfortunate 
that that right hon. Gentleman, with his 
experience, had not taken, last Session, 
when this subject was under consideration, 
the course he had pursued to-night, and 
had not warned the House of all those in- 
conveniences which he had dwelt on just 
now. He was sorry that there should be 
an impression that the Government had 
assumed a power which had not received 
the sanction of that House. It appeared 
to him that the Government had acted as 
nearly as possible in conformity with the 
Report of the Select Committee on Rail- 
ways, and with what appeared to be the 
sense of the House. The Select Com- 


mittee appointed on Railways had to con- 
sider whether the then present mode of 
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conducting railway business before Com. 
mittees of that House was satisfactory or 
not, and that Select Committee also consi. 
dered the question as to the degree of su. 
pervision which it might not be right for a 
Department of the Government to exercise 
over future railway schemes in their earlier 
stages. The Select Committee considered 
that some preliminary examination was ne. 
cessary before these railway schemes were 
submitted to Committees of that House; 
but would not discuss whether that ex. 
amination should be transferred to any 
other Department of Government, assuming 
that the duties of the Railway Department 
would continue to be attached to that par. 
ticular branch of the Executive to which it 
then belonged? If the House of Commons 
had entertained a different opinion, that 
opinion should have been stated at the 
time. The Select Committee having then 
recommended this preliminary examination 
by the Board of Trade, leaving it at the 
same time to the House to determine ulti- 
mately on the various railway schemes, 
then proceeded to specify what should be 
the nature of the Reports to be made by 
the Board of Trade; and the Committee 
stated as their opinion,— 


“ That such Reports should on no account 
be regarded in any other light than as intended 
to afford to Parliament, firstly, additional aid 
in the elucidation of the facts by the testimony 
of witnesses competent by knowledge, habit, 
and opportunity, and officially responsible; 
and, secondly, recommendations founded upon 
such elucidation ;—that their purport should 


| be, not in any case to give the absolute advice 


that a given railway should be made, but to 
state whether or not there were further reasons 
which ought, in the opinion of the Department, 
to be decisive against it, or whether it ought 
to be postponed until its merits could be 
examined in connexion with those of some 
other scheme, or which of two or more con- 
tending schemes appeared preferable, in tke 
event that only one should appear likely to re- 
ceive the sanction of Parliament.” 


What, then, had the Board of Trade done? 
In some cases they had reported favourably, 
and in some they had reported in favour of 
postponement ; and in doing sothey had only 
acted in conformity with the recommenda- 
tions of the Select Committee. The Select 
Committee also stated,— 


“ That the adequate and satisfactory dis- 
charge of their duties would entail upon the 
Board of Trade a great additional amount of 
labour and responsibility, and it was the opi- 
nion of the Committee that if the recommen- 
dations of that and of its other Reports were 
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adopted, it would be necessary to enlarge the 
Railway Department of the Board of Trade, 
and improve its organization,’’— 


leaving that matter to the decision of the 
Government. He repeated, that the Re- 

rts of the Railway Committee of the 
Board of Trade were in conformity with 
the recommendations of the Select Com- 
mittee ; and the Government never thought 
that in making these Reports the Railway 
Committee was acting at variance with 
the intentions of the House of Commons, 
which modified its Standing Orders, in 
order to meet the views of the Select Com- 
mittee. With respect to the question 
which had been put to his hon. Friend the 
Vice President of the Board of Trade, he 
thought his hon. Friend had taken the 
proper course in declining to enter into a 
discussion of any supposed difference of 
opinion among the Members of the Rail- 
way Department. When the Members of 
that Department signed a Report, that Re- 
port must be taken to be their collective 
opinion ; and to enter into a discussion 
about minor differences of opinion, which 
might have been removed by subsequent 
explanations, would have been most un- 
wise. The Report in question bore the 
signature of every Member of the Railway 
Department, and the presumption ought 
to be that the Report was sanctioned by 
them all. 

Mr. Labouchere had not complained of 
the Board of Trade for making these Re- 
ports; that was their duty, enjoined by 
the House. What he complained of was 
the mode in which the Board of Trade or 
the Government had thought fit to carry 
the recommendations of the Select Com- 
mittee into effect by constituting the new 
Board. Nothing had passed in the House 
of Commons, and nothing appeared in the 
recommendations of the Select Committee 
which at all led to that conclusion. It 
was a cumbrous and inconvenient mode of 
proceeding —it raised subordinate Members 
of the Board of Trade to a parity with the 
President or Vice President, and was there- 
fore a most inconvenient course in respect 
toa Public Department. With regard to 
the mode in which the duty imposed on the 
Railway Department had been discharged, 
he had expressed no opinion. 

Mr. Wakley said, that there was no com- 
plaint against the Government or the Board 
of Trade which was not as applicable to the 
House of Commons; because what had 
been done last Session, had been done with 
the sanction of the House itself. It was 
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alleged that the system had not worked 
well, and it was hoped that a remedy 
would be applied. It was impossible that 
the right hon. Gentleman (Mr. Gladstone), 
while occupied as President of the Board of 
Trade, in the investigation of the different 
railway schemes, could divest himself of the 
weight of his authority as a Cabinet Minis. 
ter. The right hon. Gentleman stated that 
they were to choose one of two things ;—~ 
they must have a secret tribunal or none at 
all; and he then said, that he was pers 
fectly satisfied with the mode of investiga- 
tion adopted by the Select Committee of 
the Board of Trade, and that he was pre- 
pared, in his individual capacity, to de- 
fend the decision of the Board. If so, what 
harm was there in giving general publicity 
to their proceedings? At present, great 
dissatisfaction was given to a large portion 
of the public by the decisions of the Board; 
and in one case the whole of the West of 
England was dissatisfied. His own opinion 
was, that it would be infinitely better to 
have no tribunal at all than a secret one; 
its secrecy subjecting it to great suspicion. 

Mr. G. Bankes wished to say, in conse- 
quence of an observation made by his right 
hon. Friend the other night, that he (Mr. 
Bankes) had come rather too soon before 
the House with his objections to the Re- 
port of the Committee of the Board of 
Trade,—that the reason he did so was, that 
he was in hopes of thereby stopping an 
arrangement which he understood was 
planned under the sanction of the Board of 
Trade, which he thought would be very 
injurious to the interests of the county 
which he represented. He understood that 
the Board of Trade had made themselves a 
party to that arrangement ; and he believed 
that he could produce proofs that a gua- 
rantee had been given by the Buard for the 
fulfilment of conditions which he considered 
would be most injurious to the county. 

House in a Committee of Ways and 
Means. 


Frvanciar StaTEMENT— THE Buncer.] 
Question again put on the Resolution 
moved by Sir R. Peel on Friday. 

Lord John Russell: I am very glad 
that the House, and the right hon, Gen- 
tleman, the First Lord of the Treasury, 
on Friday evening consented to post- 
pone for another day the decision of the 
House upon this question, because the 
more I consider the question the more I 
conceive that its importance should be 
placed higher, and its magnitude regarded 
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greater, than the right hon. Gentleman 
seemed disposed to contemplate. If, like 
the hon. Gentleman the Member for Ken- 
dal (Mr. Warburton), who seemed to be 
enamoured with the Income Tax, and who 
thinks that it ought to be rendered perma- 
nent, I could approve of such an impost, 
then I should rejoice very much in the 
proposition of the right hon. Gentleman 
the First Lord of the Treasury, inasmuch 
a8 it is quite evident that the wish of the 


hon. Member for Kendal is approaching ! 
But for | 


very near to its accomplishment. 
my own part, I have always been accus- 
tomed to consider the Income Tax as a tax, 
necessary indeed in times of great emer- 
gency — necessary, for instance, in the 
carrying on of a war of an arduous and 
costly nature, but at the same time that 
it was a tax subject to some of the greatest 
objections that could be urged against any 
tax. I have always been of opinion that 
inequality, vexation, and fraud were in- 
herent in such a tax. It is impossible to 
deny its inequality, for no man can say 
that it is equal for a person who has an 
income derived from a landed estate, or 
from the funds, which he could leave to 
his children entire, is in the same position 
asa person in a profession—a surgeon or 
an artist—whose bread depends upon his 
health and the vigour of his constitution, 
and who, by the loss of a limb, or a defect 
of eye-sight, may at any moment be de- 
prived of the means of earning any income 
at all. No man can say that these two 
persons were similarly situated. Neither 
can any person fairly deny that great vexa- 
tion is inseparable from this tax. No one 
can deny that a person who is engaged in 
trade, and who must either submit to the 
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heard from the right hon. Gentleman on 
Friday night that they were faults insepa. 
rable from it, I might have well conceived 
that by different modifications, and by 
alterations with respect to uncertain in- 
comes, and by changing particular provi- 
sions which bore hard upon particular 
classes, the tax might be made more equal 
and less vexatious. The right hon. Gen. 
tleman has now had three years to over. 
louk and observe the working of this tax, 
and there can be no reason, that I am 
aware of, why he should not make it more 
equal and less vexatious if he chooses. But 
the right hon. Gentleman declares that to be 
impossible, and he says that he will show 
by argument that any attempt of that kind 
would be an aggravation of its injustice, 
Now the right hon. Gentleman did not 
pretend to show—for that would be impos. 
sible—that the tax was not unequal, and 
that it was not accompanied by a vexatious 
and inquisitorial process; but what he 
argued on the last occasion when the Pro- 
perty Tax was imposed was this, that if 
they attempted to make any alteration it 
would lead to a greater injustice than that 
which it would cure. So that the right 
hon. Gentleman did not prove that these 
defects were such as could not be remedied, 
but he only endeavoured to prove that 
defects were inseparable from the nature 
of an Income and Property Tax. Now, i 
will not say whether | consider the right 
hen. Gentleman to be right in that state- 
| ment or not; but at all events the right 
‘hon. Gentleman is a great authority for 
the assumption of that fact. What, then, 
is the conclusion? Why, that this is a tax 
whose great merit is its productiveness to 
the Revenue; and that it could only be 











payment demanded of him, or show all his | imposed under the pressure of great ne- 


accounts, and expose all the matters in 
which he is engaged to the persons ap 
pointed by the Government—no one can 
deny that such a person is not subject to 
very great vexation. And then, with re- 
gard to fraud and evasion, I believe no 
man who has been concerned in the collec- 
tion of this tax will deny that his experi- 
ence has shown that great frauds are prac- 
tised under this tax—that the man of the 
most integrity and the most honour, and 
who gave his returns fairly, was sub- 
jected to the greatest imposition of the 
tax; while those who wished to evade the 
tax either found the means of doing so, or 
entangled themselves and the Government 
in the most expensive proceedings. Such 


cessity, and under most urgent circum- 
| stances. The right hon. Gentleman him- 
self, when he proposed the Income Tax 
three years ago, stated special grounds for 
its imposition: he stated the necessity of 
providing for a financial deficiency ; and 
said that although we were at peace 
with the Powers of Europe, yet we could 
not fairly be considered as living in a 
period of peace: and he then alluded to 
the events which were passing in the Me- 
diterranean ; to the war then waging with 
China; to the wars then carrying on in 
India; and to the expenses incurred from 
Canada in the West to the Indus in the 
East; and all these circumstances he pointed 
out as, although not amounting to an Eu- 





being the faults of this tax, and having 


ropean war, yet as constituting a case of 
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emergency which, in his opinion, justified 
the imposition of this tax. Now, whether 
these circumstances amounted to a justifi- 
cation or not, I wish to make one remark 
ypon the nature of the case which the right 
hon. Gentleman then attempted to estab- 
lish. The right hon. Gentleman, in his 
further observations on that occasion, said, 
that in imposing an Income Tax he would 
not consider only the sum which it was re- 
quisite to raise in order to balance the in- 
come with the expenditure of the country, 
but he would make provision by an altera- 
tion of certain duties in the Customs for 
increasing the commerce and invigorating 
the industry of the country, and thereby 
make an experiment which he hoped would 
succeed in improving the condition of the 
people, and in time get back the revenue 
which he thus for the moment sacrificed. 
I think I am not inaccurately stating the 
grounds on which the right hon. Gentle- 
man placed the tax when he originally 
proposed it. We had a statement from 
the right hon. Gentleman the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer, last year, to the same 
effect. That right hon. Gentleman, when 
bringing forward the Budget, said, that he 
would not at that time mention the effect 
of the various reductions of duty which 
had been made in the Tariff, because there 
were several reductions which had not 
come into full operation till lately, and he 
had not, therefore, the proper materials 
before him to make any statement ; but he 
observed, that in the course of the next 
year the House would have the subject 
fully before it, and would then be enabled 
to see what effect those reductions of the 
duty had produced, and would be able to 
form a judgment whether the imposition of 
the Income Tax had been beneficial to the 
country or not. The right hon. Gentle- 
man, stating the question in his usually 
very fair manner, remarked that he was 
not able, in the short experiment which 
had been made, to judge of the result of 
the changes which had taken place, still 
less could he say what course the House 
would next year think it proper to pursue ; 
but that in that year the Income Tax must 
necessarily come under the consideration of 
the House, and it would then be their 
duty to determine what course they would 
take with respect to its continuance. 

“ Such being the circumstances,” (said the 
right hon, Gentleman the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer,) ‘*I think it is obvious that 1 
should not be acting a candid, or even an 
honest part, were I to attempt to induce the 
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duties, the effect of which would be to pre- 
vent Parliament coming with an unfettered 
judgment to the consideration of the question, 
whether or no the Property Tax should be 
continued ; because, if they were to assent to 
that large reduction of duties, the only option 
that would be left to them would be either 
that of continuing the Property Tax, or of in- 
curring the risk of national insolvency.” 


This was the statement of the right hon. 
Gentleman (the Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer) last year. The right hon. Gentle- 
man, the First Lord of the Treasury, on 
that occasion said, that he reserved the ex- 
pression of his opinion on other subjects 
connected with duties and customs ; but, I 
presume, the right hon. Baronet did not 
altogether conceal his intentions from his 
right hon. Colleague the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer; and that right hon. Gentle- 
man naturally supposed that these were 
the grounds on which a proposal for the 
continuation of the Property Tax would be 
made; namely, the circumstances of the 
time and the result of the Tariff of 1842. 
Now, Sir, in bringing forward his proposi- 
tion on Friday evening, the right hon. 
Gentleman the First Lord of the Treasury, 
lost sight of both these grounds. I cer- 
tainly expected that the right hon. Gentle- 
man would have shown, when calling for 
this impost—an impost of so important and 
unpopular a nature—what had been the 
effect of the reduction of the Tariff of 1842, 
and what were the peculiar circumstances 
of the present time which justified that 
call ; but the right hon. Baronet scarcely 
touched upon either of those topics; nay, 
with regard to the reduction of the Tariff 
he never touched upon it at all. The right 
hon. Gentleman took another course—a 
very popular course certainly—and one 
which was well calculated to excite much 
enthusiasm on this (the Opposition) side 
of the House; but which is a course, I 
confess, that appears to me attended with 
considerable danger to the country. The 
right hon. Gentleman showed, in the first 
place, that if they went on without an In- 
come Tax there would be a small defi- 
ciency of Revenue, as compared with the 
Expenditure, either this year or the next. 
That, it was contended, would have been a 

round for the continuance of the Income 
Tax for a short time; and the right hon. 
Gentleman then referred to the statement 
which has recently been published and 
placed before the House as a justification 
of such a continuance. But the right hon. 
Gentleman went into a further detail, and 





House to consent to a large reduction of 
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enumerated a great number of taxes and 
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duties which he proposed to abolish ; and 
when he had thus totally destroyed the 
surplus which remained, and left only a 
small surplus of 70,000/., he then took ad- 
vantage of that popularity which so sweep- 
ing an abolition of the taxes was sure to 
create, and then said to the House, ‘‘ Now, 
you will, of course, consent with me to the 
re-imposition of the Income Tax.” The re- 
sult must be, that the tax which theright hon. 
Gentleman proposes is not a tax for three 
years, but is a perpetual Income Tax. Now, 
if the right hon. Gentleman had taken 
this course—if he had said, “ Look at my 
Tariff, see what it has produced; see 
whether, even if I have not yet recovered 
the loss of revenue in consequence of the 
reduction by an increase of commerce, there 
is not sufficient ground to believe that, in 
less than three years, the full revenue 
derived from these reduced duties will be 
restored.” If the right hon. Gentleman 
had adopted that language, then I should 
conceive that he would have been holding 
out some prospect that at the end of three 
years he might be able to abolish the In- 
come Tax. But the right hon. Gentleman 
took no such course; he referred to those 
taxes, the greater part of which he proposed 
entirely to abolish. Now, I do not quarrel 
with him for going the whole length of 
abolishing a tax ; for, in many cases, to 
abolish a tax altogether is better than to 
reduce a portion of it. This much, at all 
events, is clear, that the taxes enumerated 
by the right hon. Gentleman are entirely 
gone; you have no longer any revenue 
whatever from them. Such being the 
case, I ask, can you, at the end of three 
years, when you will have no less than five 
millions of taxes abolished, expect that 
those five millions will be replaced by an 
increased revenue derived from an in- 
creased commerce, consequent upon the re- 
duction of those taxes? Can anybody 
mention a period in the history of this or 
any other country in which, in the course 
of three years, the general revenue was 
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is not justified by any circumstances short 
of those of peculiar danger in our foreign 
affairs; but the right hon. Gentleman 
says that we are living in a time of pro 
found peace. It is not justified by any 
consequences which a reduction of duties 
may hereafter produce. That reduction 
may, no doubt, produce a great decrease 
of revenue ; no great increase, indeed, can 
be expected from it. This, however, is the 
only ground alleged for the reimposition 
of the tax. If, therefore, you consent to 
the whole measures of the right hon. Gen. 
tleman (Sir Robert Peel) in their present 
shape, it will be neither more nor less than 
the imposition of an Income Tax, to be re. 
newed, indeed, from time to time, but 
always to be renewed. Because the ques. 
tion will be, as the right hon. Gentleman 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer stated last 
year, that you would have no option be. 
tween the renewal of the Income Tax and 
national insolvency ; a view, I know, which 
many in the position of the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer would propose to the House 
when parting with five millions of revenue. 
Having a deficiency to that amount might 
be, figuratively, termed a national insol- 
vency. Well, then, let us look a little at 
the statement which the night hon. Gentle- 
man (Sir Robert Peel) made on Friday 
evening, both with respect to the financial 
grounds, and with respect to the commer- 
cial grounds on which it was founded. 
First, with regard to the financial grounds, 
I am not disposed to dispute with the right 
hon. Gentleman as to a great deal of what 
he said. With respect to Her Majesty 
not calling for any increase to her Civil 
List, we must all be rejoiced, at the same 
time that we are by no means surprised, 
that Her Majesty, with her usual feeling 
towards her people, should not wish to in- 
crease their burdens on her own account. 
The right hon. Gentleman stated also that 
there would be no increased charge on 
account of the Army ; and in making this 
statement I thought he went to an unne- 








augmented by no less than five or six mil- 
lions in consequence of the abolition of 


cessary length in explanation of the Army 
Expenditure. The statement had often 





taxes? Let, then, the question stand upon 
this ground—that we are not indeed taking 
a final step, but that, unless some provi- 
sion is made by Parliament hereafter—un- 
less, while the Income Tax is passing 
through the House, some vote is come to, 
we shall be consenting to the imposition of 
a permanent Income Tax in a time of 
peace. This has always been considered 


been made before by successive Secretaries 
at War, and by many of my Friends who 
are now near me. It had aiso been made 
by Sir Henry Hardinge, the right hon. 
Gentleman’s late Colleague. That this coun- 
try requires a very considerable Army is an 
argument which has always been success- 
fully urged by every administration—as 
well Whigs as Tories. No Secretary at 





essentially a war tax; and its imposition 


War ever failed to urge it on account of 
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his party. With regard to the Navy, I 
am rejoiced to find that the right hon. 
Baronet has devoted his attention to that 
subject. I regret that the right hon. Gen- 
tleman should have neglected this impor- 
tant branch of the public service when in 
power in 1834, and also during the last 
year; but I am delighted that this neglect 
is now giving way to a more vigilant at- 
tention, and a more earnest determination 
to promote that paramount establishment 
so essential to our insular position. Neither 
do I think that the right hon. Baronet 
need be at all alarmed, that this strengthen- 
ing of our Navy, so essential to the very 
existence of this nation as a maritime power, 
will give the least umbrage or ground of 
complaint to any Foreign States. The in- 
creasing of our Naval force to the extent 
of ten sail of the line cannot possibly be 
acause for jealousy, when it is borne in 
mind that England has always been con- 
sidered a maritime power by other nations. 
It appears, however, by the statement of 
the right hon. Gentleman, that the esti- 
mates which he proposes are certainly very 
large—much larger than one would have 
been led to expect from the absence of all 
those causes which led to the necessity of 
increasing our expenditure some few years 

In the year 1841, up to the 5th of 
January, 1842, our expenditure, including 
half a million expended in Canada and 
China, was 18,167,000/.; from the 5th 
of January, 1842, to the 5th of Janu- 
ary, 1843, our expenditure, including 
1,350,000/. expended in Canada and China, 
amounted to 19,118,000/. The amount 
proposed for the present year, as [ under- 
stood the right hon. Gentleman to state, is 
18,895,000/. These are very consider- 
able estimates, without any peculiar causes 
for an increased expenditure, except in 
the Navy. For my part, I hope, when 
the Government shall propose these es- 
timates, they will be able to show suf- 
ficient reason for their amount. I 
do not contemplate joining in any vote 
for any material diminution of those es- 
timates. The consequence of voting them, 
however, will be to leave us, if we agree 
to the Income Tax, with a surplus of 
8,400,000/. I now come to consider how 
this surplus is proposed to be disposed of. 
I could wish that it was to be applied in a 
manner that would give the greatest possi- 
ble relief to the trade and commerce of the 
country. No doubt many of the articles 


which have been selected by the right hon. 
Gentleman, on which the duties are either 
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to be reduced or altogether repealed, are, as 
might be expected, well and judiciously 
chosen for relieving trade and promoting 
the commerce of the country. The tax on 
cotton is peculiarly well selected. Indeed, 
to impose a tax on the raw material is a 
system so utterly against all sound com- 
mercial principles, that I rejoice that the 
Government have taken the opportunity to 
get rid of that most erroneous system. With 
respect to the duty on glass, likewise, I 
quite concur with the statement of the 
right hon. Gentleman. I believe that that 
tax has very much impeded the improve- 
ment of that manufacture, and prevented 
our glass manufacturers from competing 
with foreign manufactures. The right hon. 
Gentleman has, therefore, in my opinion, 
acted wisely in repealing the duty alto- 
gether. But with regard to some other of 
the taxes which the right hon. Gentleman 
has dealt with, I am not quite so ready to 
concur in the wisdom or expedience of the 
course which he proposes to pursue. Take 
the tax upon auctions, for instance. I 
really do not see, if you wish to keep up a 
surplus, why 300,000/. should be given 
away by the abolition of auction duties. I 
am not much in the habit of concurring in 
the views of the hon. and gallant Member 
for Lincoln (Colonel Sibthorp), but I do 
think that the reduction of duty on fire 
insurances would have been a better ap- 
plication of the surplus, and would have 
given more relief than the abolition of the 
auction duties. The right hon. Gentleman 
said that no one had ever complained of the 
auction duty, and he really seemed to think 
that it was a merit on his part to have found 
out a tax for repeal, the imposition of which 
was not felt as a grievance by any one. I 
think that when a tax bears with undue 
pressure on the people, they are generally 
disposed to give the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer some gentle intimation of it. There 
have been some strong intimations made to 
that right hon. Gentleman, founded on 
very high grounds, against a tax which is 
connected with an article of great import- 
ance to the country. I allude to the article 
of soap. It does so happen that it is the 
only remaining tax on the necessaries of 
life which are commented upon by Mr. 
Adam Smith. He says that the taxes upon 
the necessaries of life are salt, leather, 
candles and soap. The taxes on salt, 
leather, and candles have been taken off, 
and soap is the only article of necessaries 
remaining subject to taxation. However, 
I am not now calling upon the right hon. 
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Gentlemen to abolish the tax upon soap. Trade may have a case to show against 
On the contrary, I am rather of opinion | this, which, on its first appearance, is 
that the right hon. Gentleman has gone too | primd facie evidence against the measure 


far already in taking off taxes. 


I think, in | of 1842; but, if it be so, I think the right 


fairness, he ought to have said to the| hon. Gentleman the First Lord of the 
House, ‘I am proposing a perpetual Pro- | Treasury should have informed the House 
perty Tax ; do you think that a Property | what his case is, and why it is that 
and Income Tax can be justly maintained | there has not been, as he expected, a 
by taking off the taxes which I now show | considerable increase in the consumption 
you to be objectionable?” I now come to | of those articles upon which he has reduced 
another part of the statement of the right | the duties. The right hon. Gentleman 
hon. Gentleman, which has reference to | proposes to deal with no less than 430 
'articles, on which Import Duties are 


his commercial plans. I should have ex- 
pected that he would have shown the ef- 
fects of the reduction of the duties by the 
Tariff of 1842. I think it would have been 
only fair to the House to have shown them 
the effect which those reductions have pro- 
duced. Instead of which we have had a 
general statement that there has been an 
increase of revenue ; and that the Customs 
have given a much larger return than was 
estimated ; but we heard not a single word 
from the right hon. Gentleman with re- 
spect to the particular measure of 1842. 
Now, as far as I have been able to judge of 
the result from the elaborate table which 
has been presented to the House, it is quite 
possible, with regard to all those duties 
which were reduced by the right hon. Gen- 
tleman in 1842, that there has been a 
considerable loss of revenue, and that the 
great increase of revenue has almost en- 
tirely resulted from articles, the duties on 
which were not touched by the Tariff. 
With regard to the articles in the 5th, Ist, 
and 8th schedules of the Tariff, the total 
loss has been 550,000/. ; with regard to the 
6th schedule, th€ gain has been about 
17,000/., but that is upon articles on which 
the duty was not touched by the Tariff. 
On the 7th schedule, there is a gain upon 
such articles as were not touched by the 
Tariff, of 1,695,000/., while there is a loss 
on those articles in the same schedule on 
which the duty was reduced of 686,000/., 
leaving a total of gain on that schedule of 
1,009,0007. So far, therefore, as that 
statement goes, it would appear that the 
principle followed by the right hon. Gen- 
tleman in his new Tariff has not been suc- 
cessful—that the gain which has taken 
place had been entirely owing to the im- 
proved condition of the country, to the 
bountiful harvests which we have had, and 
to the revival of trade and manufactures, 
and in no respect has it been owing to the 
changes made by the Tariff of the right 
hon. Gentleman. The right hon. Gentle- 
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now levied, by abolishing the duties alto- 
gether. With respect to some of these 
articles, the reason why they produce so 
small a revenue is, that the right hon, 
Gentleman, in 1842, changed the duty 
upon them. I think it is a rather strange 
proceeding, first to diminish the revenue 
on these articles, and then to say, because 
they produce so very little revenue, you 
will repeal the duty altogether. At the 
same time the principle no doubt is a good 
one; it is better than that of merely re- 
ducing the duty, for the more simple you 
ean make the Tariff the better, and in re- 
gard to many of the articles no doubt the 
courseof theright hon. Gentleman is proper, 
But there is another branch of duties with 
respect to which the right hon. Gentleman 
has dealt differently. With regard to 
duties on exports, the impolicy of such 
duties, in a commercial point of view, has 
long since been agreed upon by all men 
who have devoted their minds to the sub- 
ject. The proposition that trade ought 
not to be fettered by the imposition of ex- 
port duties on the produce, or import 
duties on the raw material of the manu- 
factures of the country, has been assented 
to by every statesman whose opinion is of 
any value. These principles, both the 
abolition of export duties, and that no 
duties should be charged on the raw ma- 
terials of any manufacture, are excellent, 
but they have been for a long time ac- 
knowledged. Inthe year 1721, Sir Robert 
Walpole made an alteration in our Com- 
mercial Laws very similar to the proposition 
of the right hon. Gentleman, in which no 
less than 130 articles were affected. In 
respect to them there is very little tu 
dispute—everybody is glad to have the ad- 
vantage of such a change. No one wishes 
to contend against the right hon. Gentle- 
man, that it is not a good thing to take 
off the duty on cotton wool. No one, 


especially if belonging to the north, wishes 
to see the export duty on coal continued ; 
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therefore, the right hon. Gentleman has 
done right in taking the opportunity of 
acting upon these great principles, where 
he is not likely to meet with any opposi- 
tion to their application. But there is 
another principle which was not so early 
acknowledged, on which the right hon. 
Baronet ought also to act. It is a princi- 
ple of which Sir Robert Walpole and the 
statesmen of his day were ignorant, but 
which was fully developed and proved to 
demonstration by that great mam and great 
writer, Adam Smith, and was afterwards 
acknowledged to be a most just principle 
by no less an authority than Mr. Pitt: it 
is the principle which affirms, that you 
ought not to have protective duties—that 
in endeavouring to protect certain branches 
of manufacture, or certain classes of in- 
dustry, you are in fact doing injury to one 
part of your fellow-subjects for the ap- 

rent benefit of another ; that, afterall, this 
Feneft is only apparent, because that very 
class on behalf of whom you commit in- 
justice—on behalf of whom you deprive 
the consumer of the article he would wish 
to buy—that very class itself is, in the long 
run, injured by the diminished trade in 
their own produce. But this, though a 
sound principle, and though proved by the 
greatest writers, though acknowledged by 
Mr. Pitt, by Lord Grenville, by Mr. 
Huskisson, and by all who have ever taken 
part in commercial legislation worthy to be 
named, is not yet recognised by the party 
at the head of which the right hon. Gen- 
tleman himself at this moment stands; but 
is still opposed, or at Jeast scarcely admitted, 
by a large class of the community. On 
the contrary, whenever any change of that 
kind has been proposed, it has always found 
fierce and violent opponents in the pro- 
tected interests, who contend that, not only 
they themselves, and those belonging to 
their class, but all who are connected with 
that branch of national industry, are con- 
cerned in opposing the application of that 
sound principle. Seeing the opposition 
that will always be made to getting rid of 
such protection, and the manner in which 
various interests in the state are inter- 
woven, it is of course difficult to accom- 
plish an abrupt change ; and the theoretical 
writers and statesmen I have mentioned, 
showed their wisdom in recommending 
caution and deliberation in such a proceed- 
ing; but they never doubted that it is 
our duty to proceed onward from time 
to time towards the complete adoption of 
this wholesome principle of legislation, to 
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treat all classes equally, and not to inter- 
fere with what is the proper and inherent 
right of the subjects of the State. If there 
be no law on any such subject, it is not in 
itself a fit matter for legislation. If you 
find a person committing a fraud or a 
felony, it is a proper subject of legislation 
to punish him, and to prevent such crimes 
in future; but when a man is toiling from 
morning till night in order to produce a 
piece of manufacture which he wishes to 
exchange for some other article by which 
his family may be maintained, it is an 
act worthy of all praise, and you ought 
not to interfere and check his exertions by 
legislation. How perverted, then, is that 
legislation which turns from its legitimate 
object of punishing crime and checking 
vice, which it insufficiently prevents, and 
discourages industry by interfering with 
the exchange of its products, and tries to 
control that spirit by which men are na- 
turally impelled to obtain an honest sub. 
sistence, and improve their condition. If 
these he just principles of legislation, and 
if the great men I have mentioned are 
authorities, it ought to be the endeavour 
of a person so enlightened as the right hon. 
Gentleman professes to he, and really is, 
on these questions, not merely to acknow- 
ledge sound principles, but to break down 
restriction and to abolish unjust monopoly, 
and with all due care to restore a more 
natural condition of society. With one 
of those great monopolies the right hon. 
Gentleman interferes on the present oc- 
casion, namely, with the article sugar; 
but, let me ask, does he interfere in such a 
way as to promote, and, in the end, bring 
about a just plan of legislation? On the 
contrary, does he not propose to continue, 
by a law he is about this year to introduce, 
a prohibition as to other countries, which, 
but for that law, would send us sugar at a 
cheaper rate than we can procure it from our 
own Colonies? The right hon. Gentleman 
intends to persevere in the existing prohi- 
bition, on the ground, repeatedly urged, 
that the excluded sugar is produced by 
slave-labour. 1 think, with regard to 
that pretext at least, that we should 
drop it, and proceed upon more rational 
as well as honest principles. Suppose 
that a negotiator, whose name I do not 
know, but who is said to have been sent 
from Brazil to Germany, should visit 
this country on his return, and propose to 
us to admit sugar produced in Brazil, he 
would say,—** You have no objection to 
admit slaveegrown coffee, cotton, and to- 
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bacco?” Our answer would be,—‘ None 
in the world ;” and he might continue,— 
“You have no objection to admit other 
slave-grown articles, and even with respect 
to sugar itself you have no objection to 
send your manufactures to Brazil, and bring 
back sugars which you afterwards export 
to the north of Europe.” ‘‘ We have no 
objection whatever to that,” we must an- 
swer; “and we have no objection also to 
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consume the articles we get in return, whe- | 


ther hemp or other commodities. Upon 
that point we feel no scruple; and it is very 
true also that slave proprietors obtain our 
manufactures ; and it is much the same to 
them whether we consume or only export 
their sugars.” 
the envoy would continue, “ that by the 


legislation of last year, though you have | 


scruples in admitting Brazil sugar, you have 


no scruple in admitting free-labour sugar ; | 
and as to certain countries, entitled to the | 


benefit of the most favoured clause of your 
reciprocity Treaties—but which are slave 
States—you have, by an Order in Council, 
admitted their sugar ; there is, for instance, 
a positive order allowing the introduction 
of sugar from Venezuela.” ‘That fact can- 
not be denied ; and after allowing it, how 
can the Legislature of this country say,— 
“It is very true that we admit slave-grown 
coffee, cotton, and tobacco ; it is very true 
that we receive siave-grown sugar, refine 
it, send it to the north of Europe, and con- 
sume the articles obtained in exchange ; it 


is very true that we take the sugar of | 


Venezuela; but still we have scruples 
which prevent us from consuming the 
slave-grown sugar of Brazil.” Would not 
the Brazilian agent have a right to laugh 
in your face when he listened to such 
ridiculous pretences ? 
other objection to the plan about to be 
proposed this year. I heard the right hon. 
Gentleman say, in answer to a question 


from my right hon. Friend, that he did not | 


at present think of proposing that the | 
Sugar Duties should be made perpetual, | 
but that it would be expedient to continue 
them in the usual mode. It is much the 
same whether he does or does not continue 
them from year to year ; while he keeps up | 
such absurd distinctions, every year the 
Sugar Duties must be discussed in this 
House. It does not much signify whether | 
the subject is formally brought forward by | 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer, it is sure 
to be brought forward by somebody. I do 


«* But still I understand,” | 


Then, as to the. 
| permanent revenue ? 
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Officers and others say that it can be made 
— between raw and clayed sugar, A dif. 
ferent degree of manufacture is a distine- 
tion—if it can be ascertained—in the same 
way that you distinguish between leather, 
and boots and shoes. In cases of that kind 
you are justified in imposing a different 
duty; but in the case under discussion, 
opinions are likely to vary, and you are 
not justified in imposing a discriminating 
duty. This, however, is a question of 
practice into which it is at present unne. 
cessary to enter. But as to the great sac. 
rifice of revenue — 1,300,000/, — which 
must be made under the right hon. Baro. 
net’s plan, I think that you might have 
made a great approach to the principles of 
free trade, by at once admitting the sugars 
of other countries, under an equitable duty, 
and yet have maintained the amount of 
revenue you at present possess. There is 
no need to abandon that large portion of 
the national resources; and I say of the 
plan of the right hon. Gentleman in gene- 
ral, that to propose an immediate reduction 
of nearly the whole amount of your sur. 
plus of 3,400,000/—for the plan of the 
right hon. Gentleman will absorb the 
whole of that, except the small sum of 
| 70,000/.—and to propose to put your Ine 
come Tax on under such circumstances as 
may, in the words of the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer, leave you no alternative three 
| years hence but either to continue the 
/impost, or be in a state of national in- 
solvency, is, I think, very impolitic. I do 
not think it fair to the House to propose 
' such an alternative, without a declaration 
on the part of the Government that such 
is the intention; and without answering 
this question—whether they consider the 
Income Tax to be one of the best sources of 
If they are of that 
opinion, let the House fairly deliberate 
upon that point ; and let it ascertain, like- 
wise, either through the intervention of a 
Select Committee, or by means of a Com- 
mittee of the whole House, whether some 
of the great injustice and inequality of the 
tax may not be diminished. In the next 
place, I say, with regard to your commer 
cial reforms, that you have hesitated to 


follow up right principles—and principles 


which you acknowledge to be right—upon 
matters where you were likely to meet 
with opposition. You have, indeed, acted 
upon these principles, when your doing 60 
is agreeable to everybody, and when no 














not object that the right hon. Gentleman | contradiction is to be expected ; but where 
makes a distinction—if the Custom House great interests are concerned, where oppos 
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sition may be looked for, but where the 
Government is bound to declare what is 
the real interest of the country, there you 
propose, not only to continue, but to aggra- 
vate the monopoly you find in existence. 
My view is, that as the Income and Pro- 

rty Tax is to be renewed for the present, 
the right hon. Gentleman should not make 
all the reductions he proposes; he ought to 
make the reductions on cotton and glass ; 
but with respect to other articles, some | 
would not touch at all; andas to the great 
article, sugar, I would recommend that 
you should take a totally different course. 
I have already said that I consider protec- 
tion the bane of agriculture. I maintain 
that opinion with reference to all the pro- 
tected interests; and I think it was shown 
demonstrably, when Mr. Huskisson many 
years ago proposed his alteration of the 
Silk Duties, that monopoly placed the 
manufacturer in a condition of continual 
variation ; and that if at one time he was 
making large gains, at others he was in a 
state of miserable depression. On the 
subject of the Timber Duties, i apprehend 
it has been proved that the undue favour 
shown to Canada has been productive of 
injury to the great interests of the Colony. 
That fact has been affirmed by Mr. 
M‘Gregor, who examined into the state 
of our North American Colonies, and looked 
into the books of some of the farmers in our 
North American possessions, and found that 
they had made a profit by the cultivation of 
the soil, but that they had been ruined by 
their speculations in timber. It will be the 
same with other protected interests; but 
I have said already, and I say again, that 
such interests are to be touched with care 
—that the system is to be changed gradu- 
ally, and carefully, rather than suddenly 
and abruptly. That is a matter for future 
deliberation and discussion ; but of this I 
am confident, that if you wish to get rid 
of the Income Tax you should take the 
mode of endeavouring to improve the con- 
dition, and increase the prosperity of the 
empire, by opening new markets, and ad- 
mitting large imports, increase your ex- 
ports, and find a fresh demand for labour ; 
and by augmenting the consumption of 
those articles which you restrict by your 
imaginary favour and protection. Then, 
indeed, you might look forward, at the end 
of three or five years, to the abolition of 
your Income and Property Tax; but if 
the question be between a perpetual In- 
come Tax, and the continuance of mono- 
poly and restriction, I declare for the Income 
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Tax, and a diminution and final abolition 
of all monopoly. Entertaining these opi- 
nions, I certainly cannot give any hearty 
assent to the proposition in the hands of 
the Chairman. At the same time, I see 
that it is impossible for me to refuse my 
assent to the renewal of the Income Tax 
for three vears; but I give it, not from 
the wish of making the tax permanent. I 
regret that the right hon. Gentleman has 
taken a course which may make it neces- 
sary to continue this burden from time to 
time ; but my hope is that the pressure of 
this inquisitorial impost will at length 
open the eyes of the people to the disad- 
vantages they suffer as consumers from ex 
isting restrictions and monopolies, and in- 
duce them to seek to set trade free, not 
only in order to procure greater benefits 
and enjoyments, but to put an end to a 
tax which I think, in time of peace, ought 
not to be imposed. 

Mr. Roebuck felt disappointed by the 
conclusion of the speech of the noble Lord, 
who had impugned every principle of the 
plan of the right hon. Baronet, and opposed 
almost all the items of the Budget, yet 
ended with a declaration which the noble 
Lord knew could not be fulfilled. The 
noble Lord knew as well as he (Mr. Roe- 
buck) did, that the statement that the In- 
come Tax was to be renewed for three 
years, was a mere phrase in the mouth of 
the right hon. Baronet, and that hencefor- 
ward it would be a permanent tax. On this 
account he had been disappointed by the 
speech of the noble Lord. Why had it 
been made? For what purpose was it in- 
tended ? He supposed, simply to find fault, 
and to guard the noble Lord from any con- 
sequences that might follow the scheme. 
He would not take the noble Lord as his 
model ; he believed the proposal wrong in 
principle from beginning to end, and he 
therefore intended to conclude by a sub- 
stantive amendment. Seeing that the noble 
Lord objected also to the principle as well 
as to the items, he hoped that the noble 
Lord would divide with him. He would 
assume, for the purposes of argument, that 
the Income Tax was to be permanent, and 
although the hon. Member for Kendal (Mr. 
Warburton) was not present, and although 
he (Mr. Roebuck) was not pari tanti viri 
on such a subject, he thought he could show 
that the permanence of the tax would add to 
its odious consequences. In reference to the 
Budget, he thought it right to draw a broad 
distinction between the proposition of the 
Minister and the plan which the House 
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sanctioned. The right hon. Baronet might 
be in a position to do no more good 
than he proposed ; and the evil, therefore, 
was to be laid at the door of the House. He 
believed that the Minister had attempted as 
much as he could hope to accomplish ;—he 
had gone farther than his predecessors, and 
the benefit he was about to confer was 
great. He had propounded good principles, 
but he had hesitated, as the noble Lord 
said, in applying them, and the hesitation 
arose out of the influences by which the 
right hon. Baronet was surrounded. To 
those influences he (Mr. Roebuck) would 
afterwards advert, and not visit the Minis- 
ter for erroneous measures which were imn- 
posed on him by the House. He would 
assume that the estimates of the right hon. 
Baronet were accurate ; and the right hon. 
Baronet had stated that in April, 1846 and 
1847, the income would, in a small degree, 
fall short of the expenditure. He would 
not quarrel with this opinion, and he would 
concede that the statement of the Minister 
was correct. The right hon. Gentleman 
had said that a great portion of the Ex- 
penditure was beyond his control, and that 
the interest of the National Debt, which 
they could not touch, was 29,000,000/. The 
payment of that debt was a sacred duty, 
and he hoped never to live to see the day 
when a British Minister would attempt 
to withhold the payment. There were 
7,000,000/. besides, with which the right 
hon. Baronet could not grapple, including 
the Civil List of Her Majesty. The right 
hon. Baronet, in phraseology which had a 
little alarmed him, had told the House 
that he was not about to ask the House to 
increase that Civil List by a single shilling; 
he was sure that the right hon. Gentleman 
did not mention this by way of a vain-glo- 
rious boast, at the performance of an impe- 
rative duty by Her Majesty—he was sure 
that the right hon. Gentleman did not 
mean to lay the foundation of a future 
appeal for an increase of the Royal Income, 
which was already larger than that of any 
monarch in the world: the right hon. Ba- 
ronet’s object, he believed, was to show 
that Her Majesty set an example of rigid, 
necessary, and honourable frugality to Her 
subjects. In Her peculiar position She was 
especially bound to observe that frugality, 
seeing that She lived on the labour of 
others. Yet, inasmuch as the temptation 
to a contrary course was great, the right 
hon. Baronet had wisely held up to ob- 
servation and praise the frugality of his 
Sovereign. This he took to have been 
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the object of the Minister, and he (Mr. 
Roebuck) would concede at the outset 
that the right hon. Baronet could not 
meddle with 35,000,000/. or more of 
the National Revenue; but he had ad. 
mitted that there was still a margin 
of 13,000,000/. with which he could deal, 
There were two great branches of the ex. 
penditure with which they were com- 
pelled to meddle, the Army and Navy. The 
right hon. Gentleman contended that the 
sum of 13,000,000/. could not be reduced, 
He admitted the accuracy of the description 
which the right hon. Gentleman had given 
of the Army ; and as far as the present sys- 
tem of reliefs to the Colonies was con- 
cerned, he was disposed to admit that the 
right hon. Baronet had made out his case. 
It was, however, a matter of grave con- 
sideration whether our Colonial Empire 
bestowed upon the mother country all the 
benefits implied in our anxietyjto retain it ; 
but, if we were determined to indulge in 


|such expensive luxuries—if we must have 


an Empire upon which the sun never sets 
—of course we must pay for them. The 
expense of maintaining an enormous army 
for that purpose was not to be laid at the 
door of the Minister; it was the act of 
the House. Such was not the case with the 
items of the Navy, which the right hon. 
Baronet proposed to increase. He had 
stated that there were three new naval 
stations — China, the Western Coast of 
Africa, and the Pacific. He would dismiss 
the others, and go at once to the Western 
Coast of Africa, the most disgraceful and the 
most expensive. The right hon. Baronet, 
in alluding to this subject, had led the 
House to believe, as he (Mr. Roebuck) 
believed, that all our efforts to put down 
the Slave Trade had failed, All experience 
taught that the foreign Slave Trade would 
never be put down by the exercise of the 
Right of Search. It only exasperated ex- 
isting evils; it would lead only to expen- 
diture and disaster, and moreover must in- 
evitably end in collision with the commer- 
cial navy of the world. Of the application 
of public money to any such purpose, he, 
therefore complained ; and he thought that 
the right hon. Baronet, pursuing another 
course, might have saved the public money, 
and ensured the general peace. He now came 
to another point. In April, 1847, there 
would still be a small deticiency, and for 
the purpose of supplying it the Income Tax 
was to be continued. As the Income Tax 
produced 5,000,000/., it would be at least 
3,000,000/, more than was wanted, The 
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right hon. Baronet was bound, therefore, 
to make out these propositions :—First, 
that the expense he wished the House to 
incur was legitimate expense; next, that 
_ the proposed means of meeting the expen- 
diture was not only better than that to 
which he should presently allude, but the 
best within his power. The right hon. 
Baronet went a step farther. He not 
merely asked Parliament to incur the ex- 
penditure, but to alter a great part of the 
commercial taxation of the country. The 
right hon. Baronet was bound, therefore, 
to establish that the Income Tax was not 
only easily paid, but that it was better calcu- 
lated than the other taxes to promote the 
interests of the country. Granting for the 
moment that the expenditure must be in- 
curred, he asserted that the Income Tax 
was onerous, mischievous, and obnoxious, 
and that the taxes proposed to be remitted 
were not so onerous, so mischievous, nor so 
obnoxious. In the third place, he was pre- 
pared to prove that there was another and 
a far better mode of meeting the de- 
ficiency. He was about to oppose the plan 


as a fiscal regulation, independently of the 
mode of meeting the expenditure. He would 
undertake to show that there was in the 
power of the Minister a legitimate, honour- 
able, honest, and equitable tax which would 
procure the 2,000,000/., which was all 


that was needed. He maintained that 
the Income Tax, whether permanent or 
temporary, was unequal. He took it to 
be a rule in taxation, that each man 
ought to be taxed according to his power 
of payment; that power depended on the 
amount of his wealth, and he would now 
proceed to show that a man who de- 
rived an income from fluctuating labour, 
was not so rich as the man who derived an 
equal income from the fee-simple of and. 
He would instance the case of two men, 
forty years old, each with 1,000/. a-year, 
the one arising out of his labour, and the 
other out of hisland ; the one from profes- 
sional exertions, the other from fee-simple 
inheritance. He would place these two 
men on the Exchange as about to sell their 
property ; and while the landowner would 
easily obtain thirty years’ purchase, the 
talent-owner, under the most favourable 
circumstances, would not obtain six. Thus 
it was indisputable that the real wealth of 
the two parties was widely different ; and 
the pressure of the tax upon the one was in- 
finitely more severe than upon the other. 
The right hon. Baronet could not quarrel 
with this proposition; but what was his 
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answer? That the variation in the nature 
and value of property was so fluctuating, 
transient, and imperceptible, that it was 
impossible to draw a line between them. 
The Income Tax had this peculiarity—that 
it was not determined by any general rules ; 
that it depended upon each man’s parti- 
cular case ; and that when A. or B. sent in 
their return at 2,000/. a-year, the tax- 
gatherer was to ascertain, if possible, whe- 
ther they did not in fact gain more. Thus 
special circumstances determined the amount 
of the tax without any general rule. Why, 
then, should not this plan be adopted, in- 
stead of that of the right hon. Baronet? 
Let every man return the extent of his 
income, and the sources of it, together with 
his age, and let a fair calculation be made 
of the worth of the property, and of how 
much per cent. ought to be taken from it. 
Every man’s circumstances would then be 
judged of asnow. The plan would not be 
more intricate than now: but the evil of 
inequality would be remedied. He did not 
agree in the complaint against the inquisi- 
torial nature of the Income Tax; but he 
believed that the feeling of the public was 
quite the contrary. He admitted that the 
tax was odious and oppressive, but not in- 
quisitorial. But the question was, how to 
get rid of the difficulty? His answer to 
the question was, that for a fiscal regula- 
tion, and the class from which the revenue 
would be derived, sufficient protection 
would be afforded to the State if the oath 
of the party were taken. This proposition 
might startle the Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer and men accustomed to official life ; 
but he would call to the recollection of the 
right hon. Baronet that the doctrine of 
chances was now extremely well under- 
stood, and that at this moment a society 
had been established, and attended with 
great success, to protect parties against the 
frauds of servauts. In a remarkable ori- 
ginal work, recently published, entitled, 
‘* Vestiges of the Natural History of 
the Creation,” he found the following pas- 
sage :— 

It was proposed to establish in London a 
society for insuring the integrity of clerks, se- 
cretaries, collectors, and all such functionaries 
as are usually obliged to find security for money 
passing through their hands in the course of 
business. A gentleman of the highest charac- 
ter as an actuary, spoke of the plan in the fole 
lowing terms :—‘ If a thousand bankers’ clerks 
were to club together to indemnify their secu- 
rities by the payment of 1/. a-year each, and 
if each had given security for 500/., it is ob« 
vious that two in each year might become de. 
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faulters to that amount, four to half the 
amount, and so on, without rendering the 
guarantee fund insolvent. If it be tolerably 
well ascertained that the instances of dishonesty 
(yearly) among such persons amount to one 
in five hundred, this club would continue to 
exist, subject to being in debt in a bad year to 
an amount which it would be able to discharge 
in good ones. The only question necessary 
to be asked previous to the formation of such 
aclub would be, may it not be feared that 
the motive to resist dishonesty would be les- 
sened by the existence of the club, or that 
ready-made rogues by belonging to it might 
find the means of obtaining situations which 
they would otherwise have been kept out of by 
the impossibility of obtaining security among 
those who know them? Suppose this be suffi- 
ciently answered by saying, that none but 
those who could bring satisfactory testimony 
to their previous good character should be 
allowed to juin the club; that persons who 
may now hope that a deficiency on their parts 
will be made up, and hushed up, by the rela- 
tive or friend who is security, will know very 
well that the club will have no motive to de- 
cline a prosecution, or to keep the secret, and 
soon. It then only remains to ask whether 
the sum demanded from the guarantee is 
sufficient? The philosophical principle on 
which the scheme proceeds seems to be 
simply this, that amongst a given (large) 
number of persons of good character, there 
will be, within a year, or other considerable 
space of time, a determinate number of in- 
stances in which moral principle and the ter- 
ror of the consequences of guilt will be over- 
come by temptations of a determinate kind 
and amount, and thus occasion a certain pe- 
riodical amount of loss which the association 
must make up.” 

What was the application of that principle, 
if applied to the Income Tax? Statistics 
would soon tell them the number of 
cases in which a chance of immorality of 
that description would occur, and they 
might therefore guard against the conse- 
quences of it. But he would make this 
appeal to the House, to the country, and 
to the right hon. Baronet himself—could 
it be said that the morality of this country 
was reduced to solow an ebb that they could 
not trust the classes upon whom they levied 
this tax, upon their oaths, to state their 
power of paying it? Could it be said that 
the country was so reduced in morality as 
that all classes were unworthy of belief? 
He thought, however ludicorous it re on} 
appear at first sight, that they would find 
this to be by far the fairest and safest 
guide to go by, and thereby they would 
avoid the inquisitorial nature of the tax, 
obtain what they required in the way of 
revenue, and not work all those mischiefs 
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of which the people now so much com. 
plained. But now he came, supposing the 
right hon. Baronet should not change his 
views ; supposing he was determined to 
continue this obnoxious tax—he now came 
to the next part of his principle, namely, 


| to take off a certain portion of taxation for 


fiscal purposes: and he was bound to make 
the inquiry, were the mischiefs of the tax 
about to be imposed less, in the first place, 
than the mischiefs of the various taxes 
about to be taken off; and had the right 
hon. Gentleman determined on the mode 
of taxation which was best calculated to 
ensure the public benefit? What was the 
principle upon which he proceeded? Un- 
fortunately for this country, every Minis. 
ter in the right hon. Baronet’s position 
was obliged to look round him, and say, 
** What are the interests which I have to 
face?”? The noble Lord, the Member for 
London, had remarked that the right hon, 
Baronet had been influenced by certain 
interests—and what were they? He had 
swept away, in round numbers, 3,400,000/. 
of taxation, but not one of the articles upon 
which he was about to remit taxation 
crossed any one of the great interests of 
this country. The right hon. Baronet had 
certainly done great service—he had cleared 
away much of the brushwood which encum- 
bered the land, but he had left the giant trees 
of monopoly standing erect and untouched, 
to be hereafter assailed by some more power- 
ful hand. But now that the right hon. 
Baronet had cleared away the brushwood, 
he hoped to see the time when some one, 
following in his footsteps, would cut down 
these overpowering monopolies. What 
were they? The monopoly granted to the 
landowners, and to the Colonial interests 
of the country. He was surprised to see 
the delicate manner in which the noble 
Lord handled this part of the subject. In 
speaking of the sinister interests of agri- 
culture, the noble Lord touched it most 
lightly, as with the hand of an artist. 
There was great reluctance to attack the si- 
nister selfish interest of agriculture. [“« Oh!”] 
Yes, he would not mince the matter! He 
meant those who derived advantage from 
the Corn Laws, and they had a party 
in the House strong enough to coerce 
the Minister to support them; and the 
Minister was really hardly to be blamed, 
when so beset as he was. The interest of 
agriculture was the predominant one in 
this country: not only protecting its own 
monopoly, but, by a sort of sympathy 
natural to such sinister, selfish interests, 
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it protected all other similar monopolies. 
The landowners said to the Colonial in- 
terest, “ Support me, and I’!l support you ; 
you support Corn Laws, and I'll support 
Sugar.” Now, for a moment he would 
leave out of consideration this giant evil. 
He knew it was useless to talk about it at 
present — it was all predominant, and 
would do pretty much as it liked : but what 
he complained of in this case—and he would 
show it clearly to the right hon. Baronet, 
the House, and the country—was, that 
the right hon. Baronet had made a con- 
cession upon two articles that would cover 
the deficiency for which he the right 
hon. Baronet demanded the Income Tax. 
Those two articles were sugar and timber. 
The right hon. Baronet said that, by the 
sugar duties, which he was about to take 
off, he would incur a loss of 1,300,0002. ; 
and by the timber duties which he had 
taken off last vear, there had been a 
loss of 900,000/. There was then up- 
wards of two millions of money lost to the 
Revenue by these changes. ‘ Oh, but” (it 
would be said) “do not we confer a great 
benefit upon the community? Have we 
not given them (as the right hon. Baronet 
said on Friday night), sugar at 14d. per 
pound less?” No, they had not, and he 
would show it. If, instead of reducing by 
this 10s. (or whatever it might be) the 
duty upon Colonial sugar, they had equal- 
ised the duty upon that article coming 
from all parts of the world, the people 
would have had it as cheap as the right 
hon. Baronet had now promised them ; 
and he would not have lost the 1,300,000/., 
because capital being employed, as it would 
then have been, most productively, sugar 
would have been sold at the same rate, and 
yet have paid the duty. But the right 
hon. Baronet had sacrificed the 1,300,000/. 
a portion of which he had given to the 
West India interest, and a large portion 
he had utterly thrown away. He should 
like to hear an answer to that. He did 
not want to hear the nonsensical story 
about free and slave-labour sugar. He 
should like to hear the right hon. Baronet 
explain how he avoided the consequence 
resulting from such a measure. He should 
like him to show how the curiously worded 
Act of last Session could let in slave-grown 
sugar from Venezuela, and yet not touch 
upon that great principle of which the 
right hon. Baronet was the ardent sup- 
porter. He wanted to know, too, how it 
was that he admitted the enormous import 
of slave-grown cotton. Did not that ex- 


tite his feelings at the horrors of slavery 
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just as much as the import of other articles 
from Virginia and Brazil? And if he (Mr. 
Roebuck) was not much mistaken, the 
sugar grown in China, Manilla, and India, 
might be the produce of slave labour also ; 
and, therefore, the whole distinction from 
the beginning to the end—though upon 
that the House was called upon to act— 
was a farce. It was clear that if the right 
hon. Baronet had lost 1,300,000/. by this 
change in his fiscal regulations, that, as he 
had before said, the benefit of it would be 
partly given to the West India planter, 
and a large portion of it thrown away. 
And why? Because the capital would be 
employed less productively, and to get the 
same supply of sugar they must employ 
more labour and capital, and all the differ- 
ence between that and the capital and la- 
bour which would be employed, if capital 
were left free, would be thrown away. In 
the case of timber, it was precisely the 
same, with this addition—he did not know 
whether Brazilian sugar, at the same price, 
was much better than West India sugar— 
but this he knew, that they got from Ca- 
nada a timber not only dearer, but much 
worse in quality than Baltictimber. They 
were compelled to buy that timber at a 
higher price, it rotted sooner, and there- 
fore they lost at both ends. Thus, then, 
was the 900,000/. also thrown away. He 
knew something from experience of this 
matter, and it must have been known from 
the beginning that this loss would take 
place; but if the duty had been equalised 
upon Baltic and Canadian timber, they 
would have had from Canada the large fine 
timber for the purpose of masts which that 
country produced ; and oak, and all other 
durable timber, would have come from the 
Baltic, where it could be obtained at a 
cheaper rate and of finer quality. But had 
the right hon. Gentleman equalised the 
duties on timber from the Baltic and from 
Canada ; on the pines and firs from Canada 
for tall masts and similar purposes, and on 
the hard oak from the Baltic, the conse- 
quence would have been that the 900,000/. 
now lost, would have been returned to the 
Exchequer, and the people of this country 
would have got a better and acheaper com- 
modity. What was the answer made to 
this? The right hon. Baronet was now 
about to impose upon this country an In- 
come Tax, odious, oppressive, and unequal. 
What was his justification? ‘‘ That he was 
about to favour these Colonial interests in 
these two fiscal alterations, which were 
based on a principle that was false in every 
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he had adverted, and to which he should 
very much like to have an answer.” Hav- 
ing, therefore, impugned the proposition of 
the right hon. Gentleman, that there was 
a necessity for the change, let not the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer meet him by 
starting the difficulty of a national bank- 
ruptey. He believed, that by putting on 
a fair Property Tax, without reference to 
income, all the ordinary demands could be 
met. But for all the remaining portion of 
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the expenditure, there was no answer to | 


be derived from the plea of insolvency ; 
the question must be explained on other 


grounds ; and he asked Her Majesty’s Go- | ation. 
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his attention. However, the right hon. 
Gentleman seemed to think that an enor. 
mous expense was attendant upon the levy. 
ing of that duty, and that while it was a 
very onerous tax upon the public at large 
it was of very little value to the Revenue, 
because it did not return in proportion to 
the expense. That he understood to bea 
very good argument, as far as it went ; but 
he thought that far less ingenuity than the 
right hon. Gentleman possessed would have 
suggested hundreds of instances in which 
he might have considered matters pressing 
more strongly than this duty for consider- 
Generally viewing the whole sub- 


vernment why they did not meet the in- | ject, however, he might state it would yet 


creased expenditure that was about to 
follow by equalising the duties on sugar 
and timber, and at the same time free 
this country from the odious inquisition of 
an Income Tax? He did not believe that 
the right hon. Gentleman could face the 
agriculturists and landlords of this coun- 
try. He did not think it was in the power 
of the right hon. Gentleman to do so; or 
he would carry out the principle so often 
announced, and ensure the reality of a free 
trade, so that capital in the hands of intel- 
ligent men should not be interfered with. 
There was great art exemplified in the for- 
mation of the right hon. Baronet’s scheme. 
There was a curious appeal silently made 
to many powerful men. Paisley, Glasgow, 
Manchester, and othcr places were finely 
touched off, and certain allusions were 
made to certain interests; and then there 
was the right hon. Gentleman’s operation 
upon coal. Let the House understand that 
the right hon. Gentleman's operation upon 
coal would not benefit this country one 
atom. [Mr. Warburton : “ Hear, hear.’’] 
He understood the terrors connected with 
the cheer of his hon. Friend the Mem- 
ber for Kendal about coal; but he was 
not under the influence of those terrors 
at present. If the alteration would be 
beneficial to anybody, the coal-owners of 
the north, and those who dealt in coal in 
foreign countries, were the persons ; and 
so far from agreeing with the noble Lord 
in his principles of political economy, that 
exports should not be taxed, he believed 
that the real political economy, was to tax 
exports, because that was the way to pre- 
serve the resources and productions of the 
country for its own use. For that reason 
he would put a tax upon the export of coal. 
He would say nothing about the auction 
duty, but that he thought there were 
many more pressing taxes to which the 
right hon. Gentleman might have given 





be found that the right hon. Gentleman 
had done much good by his proposition, 
He believed that the right hon. Gentle. 
man was clearing the way for reforms yet to 
come, some day or other, of a more beneficial 
character. The right hon. Baronet ap- 
peared to him to be making a series of ex- 
periments. He was going through them 
and clearing the ground; and by and bye 
the three or four large monopolies would 
be left standing naked to the gaze of the 
world, and all the world would see their 
noxious and overwhelming influence, and 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer would be 
compelled to assail those overwhelming 
mischiefs. This he believed to be the great- 
est advantage to be derived from the la- 
bours of the right hon. Gentleman. Not 
that he believed, as the right hon. Baronet 
believed, that there was any likelihood of 
an increase of trade in any one point. He 
did not expect any advantage to the com- 
munity at large from the right hon. Gen- 
tleman’s scheme, except in a roundabout 
way. But it was right that the House 
should understand their position, and to 
what extent they were to be committed to 
this scheme. He believed it would lead 
neither to an increase of the means of the 
country, nor to a decrease of its burdens, 
but that it might give facility to those who 
should come hereafter to attack and destroy 
the monopolies left standing by their pre- 
decessors. One word with respect to the 
tax upon glass. He was not about to an- 
ticipate the discussion upon the window 
duties, which he hoped the noble Lord his 
hon. Colleague would bring forward as 
early as he could; but he could not under- 
stand the argument of the right hon. Gen- 
tleman, who said he would give cheap 
glass to the people, which would be a much 
greater benefit than the repeal of the win- 
dow duties. What was the fact? It would 
be seen that this cheapness of glass would 
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be a benefit accruing to the rich rather than 
to the poor, to those who required the fine 
chandelier and the large conservatory, ra- 
ther than to those who wanted food and 
raiment. But finally, seeing that the re- 
peal of the duty on glass would go to re- 
move some disagreeable excise regulations, 
he thanked the right hon. Baronet for it. 
Yet as the duty on glass was admitted to 
be an exceedingly onerous and vexatious 
one, so it followed, in the same category, 
that the right hon. Gentleman would find 
that the same argument, which in 1845 was 
overwhelming in respect to glass, would, 
in years to come, be overwhelming with 
respect to soap and other important articles 
of consumption. He would now propose 
to leave out the words, “‘ professions, trade, 
and offices,” from the Resolution submit- 
ted to the House, by the right hom. 
Baronet; not for the purpose of exclud- 
ing them from taxation altogether, but 
for the purpose of hereafter subjecting 
them to that regulated species of taxation 
which he had already described. He wish- 
ed hon. Gentlemen not to understand that 
he was attempting here simply to propose 
a Property Tax in the ordinary and com- 
mon acceptation of the term, but to intro- 
duce the principle which he should like to 
see carricd out, of making a man pay ac- 
cording to his means. For that purpose 
he used the word properly in the Resolution, 
thinking it would include all the sources 
of income, and that the House might here- 
after make any regulations, if requisite, 
in relation to the Act. The hon. and 
learned Gentleman concluded by formally 
moving the Amendment he had just an- 
nounced. 

Sir G. Grey wished to ask any Member 
of the Government, before the debate pro- 
ceeded further, to clear up the ambiguity 
which attached to the subject since the no- 
tice had been given of the proposition 
which the right hoa. Baronet on Friday 
night had submitted tothe House. In the 
Speech from the Throne, it was intimated 
that it would be recommended to Parlia- 
ment to consider whether it might not be 
expedient to continue for a limited time the 
Tax upon Property and Income, and to con- 
sider also whether other taxes which bore 
upon industry might not be taken off. The 
right hon. Baronet, in strict accordance with 
that recommendation, had placed upon the 
Notice Book a Resolution which went to 
pledge the House to the continuance of 
that tax ; and in his speech of Friday night 
last, after having taken an extended survey 
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of the financial state of the country— 
having stated what his views were with re- 
gard to the reduction of taxation, the right 
hon. Baronet had stated again in emphatic 
language—in a tone marked with unusual 
sincerity—that it was his confident expec- 
tation, in making this proposition to the 
House, that it might be in the power of 
the House, at the expiration of the limited 
period of three years, for which he asked that 
the tax should again be renewed, to dispense 
with it altogether. The hon. and learned 
Gentleman who had just addressed the 
House, appearing as the exponent of the 
policy of the Government, had, however, 
told them, with a gesture of significant 
contempt—if the hon. and learned Gentle- 
man’s version of the right hon. Baronet’s 
speech was correct, that it was alla farce, and 
that they were acting under a gross delu- 
sion if they attached any credit to the state- 
ment, so confidently, and apparently so sin- 


| cerely, made by the right hon. Baronet. He, 


therefore, trusted that either the right hon. 
Gentleman or onc of his Colleagues would 
state the grounds of that confident ex- 
pectation before they called upon the 
House to affirm the Resolution. He for 
one, opposed as he was to this tax three 
years ago, was then fully prepared to give 
his assent to the tax as he was now to re- 
impose it, provided it was bond fide to be 
continued only for the limited period men- 
tioned by the right hon. Gentleman. He 
would not even positively call for a pledge 
that the tax should be removed at the end of 
the three vears, provided, at the end of that 
period, the House had the power of exer- 
cising its discretion as to whether the tax 
should be continued or not. He thought, 
looking at the financial state of the coun- 
try, nothing was more reasonable than that 
the Government should propose, consider- 
ing that they at first contemplated the con- 
tinuance of this tax for five years, that it 
should now be renewed for three years with 
a view to the removal of taxes which 
pressed upon the industry of the country, 
and the removal of which, it was said, 
would be of the greatest benefit to com- 
merce, and place the finances of the coun- 
try in such a condition as would put it in 
the power of the right hon. Gentleman at 
the end of the three years to do away with 
the Income Tax. But, looking at the speech 
of the right hon. Baronet, he could not 
discover any ground for the confident anti- 
cipation that such would be the result. He 
did not propose to go through the different 
itenis with which the right hon. Baronet 
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intended to deal ; he would touch only on 
that one which embraced the principle 
of the whole, namely, remitting a portion 
of a tax which he said might have the 
effect of increasing the consumption, and 
thereby restoring the revenue, which must 
in the first instance be sacrificed. But, 
looking at the scheme asa whole, he could 
not, from the mode in which the right 
hon. Baronet proposed to deal with sugar, 
entertain any well-founded belief that in 
three years to come the revenue upon that 
article would be so increased as to enable 
them to dispense with the Income Tax. 
He believed that if the proposition of the 
right hon. Baronet as to the alteration in 
the Sugar Duty was unfortunately adopted 
by the House, he would gratuitously sacri- 
fice a large amount of revenue, and not 
give the consumer of this country the be- 
nefit of what was lost to the State. The 
right hon. Baronet said, that he adhered 
to the principle upon which the Govern- 
ment had acted on this subject—that prin- 
ciple was, if he understood it, a distinction 
between sugar the produce of free labour, 
and that grown where slave labour was 
employed for the cultivation of sugar. Now 
he assumed that the right hon. Baronet 
was sincere and honest in the application 
of that principle. He would go further, 
and assume, that it was in the power of 
the Government to apply that principle, 
and carefully exclude from our market 
sugar which might be the produce of slave 
labour, and which had not the right to 
claim the admission of it by virtue of the 
most favoured nations’ clause of the Reci- 
procity Treaties. The right hon. Baronet 
had calculated that in consequence of the 
reduction of the duty there would be an 
increase in the consumption of the next 
year of 43,000 tons of sugar. Now, where 
was such supply to come from? Were our 
Colonies to supply the increase which the 
right hon. Baronet took credit for? He 
denied that they could do so in their present 
state ; neither could those countries which 
bond fide might be able to supply free- 
labour sugar. If three-halfpence in the 
pound was to be the reduction in the price 
in the ensuing year, there would be, he re- 
peated, a greater demand than could be 
supplied by sugar the produce of free 
labour. He did not, however, believe that 





the price would come down to what the 
right hon. Baronet had assumed, and that, 
therefore, the loss of revenue, instead of 
benefiting the consumer, would go into the 
pockets of those for whose benefit the right 
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hon. Gentleman proposed still to continue 
the monopoly. He believed the distinction 
to be absurd and impracticable. He be. 
lieved also that the right hon. Baronet did 
not entertain a very confident expectation 
that he would be able to exclude from our 
markets sugar in the growth of which slave 
labour had been employed. He was sure 
that a great portion of the sugar consumed 
in this country would be the produce of 
slave labour. If that were the case, do not 
let them hypocritically assume that they 
could act upon a principle which was ab. 
surd and impracticable, and acting on which 
would benefit one class at the expense of 
the body of consumers. Let the distine- 
tion therefore be swept away, and the 
revenue would be increased, and the odious 
Income Tax might be got rid of. He must 
say, that when he stated he should not op- 
pose the Resolution for the continuance of 
the Income Tax, he abstained from oppo- 
sition with the intention of opposing the 
distinction between free and slave labour 
sugar, which he believed, if enforced, 
would have the effect of creating more in- 
jurious monopoly than at present existed. 
But he believed it could not be enforced ; 
and he had the further intention of sup- 
porting the Resolution of his hon. Friend, 
the Member for Manchester, behind him, 
which went to affirm that no arrangement 
of the Sugar Duties would be satisfactory 
which did not involve an equalisation of 
duty on foreign and Colonial sugar ; he 
thought no settlement of that question 
could be considered permanent, which did 
not abolish all distinction between sugar 
the produce of free and of slave labour. 
With regard to the Amendment of the 
hon. and learned Gentleman, he had heard 
nothing from him at all satisfactory as to 
the means of practically carrying out the 
plan which the hon. and learned Gentle. 
man recommended. If they had the me- 
lancholy prospect of looking to this tax as 
a permanent tax, it would be their duty 
to endeavour to diminish its vexations and 
inequalities ; but he for one, hoping that 
the right hon. Gentleman had some grounds 
for being sincere in what he had announced 
as to its duration, certainly should not be 
disposed, by any experiment of this kind, to 
remove the vexations of this tax; for the 
more they were felt the more likely they 
would be to get rid of it altogether. It 
was an incubus on the industry and energy 
of the country, which it was the duty of 
the House to remove at the earliest possi- 
ble period. 
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The Chancellor of the Exchequer said, 
that differing in the result from the hon. 
Members who had spoken that even- 
ing, there were at least several points upon 
which it appeared there was great unifor- 
mity of opinion. No hon. Gentleman 
who had yet spoken objected, either with 
or without modification, to the continu- 
ance of the Income Tax. Another point of 
agreement was the additional expenditure 
stated by his right hon. Frierd to be neces- 
sary for the Naval Service of the country ; 
he believed no Gentleman when he saw the 
Estimates on the Table would refuse to 
give them in detail his approbation. The 
right hon. Gentleman who had just sat 
down, asked upon what ground he thought 
the Income Tax would not be renewed at 
the expiration of the period for whick 
it was now sought to prolong it? He 
told the right hon. Gentleman that his 
anticipation for the future was grounded 
on his experience of the past. His right 
hon. Friend, on the former occasion, said 
that if the Estimates for the present year 
could be the same as those proposed in the 
last or in former years, we might safely 
abandon the Income Tax which was im- 
posed in 1842. It was in order to meet 
this necessary increase of expenditure, with 
respect to the propriety of which all agreed, 
that an increased revenue became impera- 
tively necessary. It must be in the recol- 
lection of the Committee that when the pre- 
sent Income Tax was brought forward, it 
was not only intended to meet the large de- 
ficiency in the Revenue which then existed, 
but to afford means for the removal or 
modification of taxes on a number of arti- 
cles, the continuance of which, in their 
then form, imposed great burdens on the 
industry and the commercial energy of the 
country. His right hon. Friend, in con- 
sidering the nature of these duties, sug- 
gested that by the removal of them you 
would give such a stimulus to the indus- 
trial energies of the people, and lead to 
such an increase of revenue from other 
sources, that it might not be necessary, 
as was originally intimated by his right 
hon. Friend, to take the Income Tax for 
five years; and he added, that he trusted 
that at that time, the revival of the ge- 
neral Revenue of the country would be 
such that he should be able to dispense 
with a further continuance of the tax on 
Property. Now, what was the situation 
of the Revenue? He held in his hand a 
most important return, showing the amount 
of Public Revenue made up for each year, 
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to the month of October, derived from 
the customary sources. He found that 
the return of income for the year end- 
ing the 10th of October, 1842, and, 
taking only the ordinary Revenue—namely, 
the Customs, Excise, Post Office, Stamps, 
and Crown Lands, and, excluding all ad- 
ventitious or incidental sources of reve- 
nue, amounted to 47,000,000/. Now, 
the measures for the removal and mo- 
dification of various duties introduced to 
Parliament during that year and last year, 
apparently withdrew from the ordinary 
sources of revenue the sum of 1,400,000/. 
annual income. But, taking the Revenue 
for the year ending the 10th October, 1844, 
and only including the ordinary sources of 
revenue which he had stated, did there 
appear in the return of the same descrip- 
tion of taxes a reduction of revenue to the 
amount of 1,400,000/.? No, certainly 
not ; for he found that last year the amount 
of Revenue was not 47,000,000/., as it 
was in the year ending October, 1842, but 
more, it was 47,499,000/. If, therefore, 
from this they might fairly judge of the 
effect produced on the National Income by 
reductions judiciously made, by the acti- 
vity which the remissions produced, and by 
the encouragement which they gave to 
industry, there was good ground for an- 
ticipating that, by pursuing a similar ju- 
dicious course of reduction, such an in- 
crease would take place in the consump- 
tion of other articles, that in the period 
of the ensuing three years the same effect 
might be produced as in the antecedent 
period. On this ground, he trusted, that 
the measures which he hoped the House 
would be induced to sanction, although 
they might affect the Revenue immediately, 
still would, within the period which he 
had stated, give such an impetus and en- 
couragement to industry, both agricul- 
tural, manufacturing, and commercial, that 
the increased consumption in other taxed 
articles would make up any deficiency 
which otherwise would arise, and place 
it in the power of Parliament to dis- 
continue the Income Tax if it pleased, 
in the year 1848. He would leave it with 
confidence in the hands of Parliament to 
decide whether or no they would make 
further experiments similar to those which 
were so successfully carried out in 1842. 
The noble Lord said, that the effect of 
that reduction of duty had been a failure, 
because in some particular articles there 
was no indication of increased consumption. 
The noble Lord must excuse him for say- 
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ing that he thought he was inaccurate as to 
the facts; but even if the facts were cor- 
rect, he was inaccurate as to his deductions 
from them. He was sure his right hon. 
Friend the Member for Halifax would 
hardly say that the reduction, or rather 
the removal of the duty on wool had 
not given a great extension to that most 
important branch of industry, and by giving 
an increase of employment to those engaged 
in that manufacture, enabled the persons 
thus employed to become consumers of 
exciseable articles which otherwise they 
would not have been enabled to obtain. 
Therefore it was taking a very narrow view 
of the subject to look at reduction of tax- 
ation as merely leading to the increased 
consumption of the particular article, in- 
stead of regarding its general effect. If 
the noble Lord’s principle were to be 
adopted, it would be an argument against 
all repeal of taxation, as they never could 
show an immediate and direct gain, because 
the tax being removed, the article could 
not be productive of revenue. He, how- 
ever, would proceed to show by practical 
experience that the effect of the removal 
of taxes which pressed on the industry 
of the country, was to enable the public 
to purchase other articles which were 
still subject to taxation. He said that the 
experience of past times supported this argu- 
ment. It was proved incontestably by a 
paper which had been laid on the Table 
some time ago, with regard to the effect of 
the reduction of taxes. The period to which 
he should first allude, was that in which he 
was in Office, and in the latter part of 
which year the noble Lord and his Friends 
succeeded to office. Shortly before the 
change of Government in 1830, there was 
a large reduction in taxation, and he found 
that in that in the succeeding year taxes 
to the amount of upwards of 5,000,000/. 
had been remitted. The amount of the 
Revenue previous to the remission was 
50,700,000/., and it might be assumed 
that with this reduction of 5,000,000/. 
the amount of the Revenue would be 
reduced to 45,000,000/.; but they found 
that, in 1831, instead of the public 
Revenue being only 45,000,000/., it had 
recovered itself to such an extent that it 
had increased upwards of three millions, so 
that the Revenue that year amounted 
to 48,000,000/. If then in the course of 


three or five years after such extensive 
reductions of taxation, the Revenue was 
equal to what it was before the duties were 
modified, did it not afford a striking instance 
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of the effect of a judicious reduction of 
taxation? With respect to the sound and 
judicious reduction of duties in 1842, and 
that now proposed, he thought that he might 
safely assure the right hon. Member for 
Devonport that it was not without some 
grounds, if Providence was pleased to bless 
us with ordinary seasons, and if the popu- 
lation of this country continued to manifest 
that industry, enterprise, and talents which 
had hitherto distinguished them, that he 
concluded that at the expiration of the 
period for which the Property Tax was 
to be renewed, the House would be in 
the situation to consider whether or not it 
should abandon this tax, or whether it 
should continue it for a renewed period, 
with the view to further relaxation of 


restrictions on trade. The question, then, | 


before the House was, as in 1842, whether 
they should avail themselves of the Pro- 
perty Tax, and by the continuance of it 
for a limited period afford extensive re-~ 
lief to the industry of the country, which 
they would be unable to do if they allow- 
ed the Income Tax to expire. It must 
be obvious to all who considered the nature 
of many of the taxes with which the Go- 
vernment proposed to deal, that they were 
imposed in periods of war, in times of 
great necessity, when but little regard was 
paid to the nature of the taxes imposed ; 
provided they gave the amount which the 
public exigencies required, little regard was 
had to the effect of these taxes on foreign 
trade, because our merchants did not come 
into competition with those of other nations 
in foreign markets ; indeed such competition 
had then no existence. The taxes at that 
period were not imposed with any regard to 
commercial purposes, or in consideration of 
the effect they might produce on trade, but 
the whole object was to derive from the 
people of this country that large amount of 
expenditure which was necessary for the na- 
tional defence. It was to be expected, there- 
fore, that many of them would be found on 
the return of peace little suited to the altered 
circumstances of the country, and would 
press on and cripple our trade, exposed as 
it was to competition in foreign markets. 
It was requisite, therefore, to consider whe- 
ther they should not be repealed or ma- 
terially altered. It was to be consi- 
dered, whether by continuing this tax, 
they might not release the country from 
other burdens, which were not felt in 
time of war, but the effects of which were 
severely experienced in time of peace. He, 
therefore, trusted that the House would 
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concur in the proposition before it. The 
hon. and learned Member for Bath had 
moved an Amendment, the object and ef- 
fect of which was, to exempt particular 
classes from the operation of the tax, and 
to make some arrangement by which these 
classes might get the benefit of the ap- 
plication of what he considered a more equal 
tax. Now, what was the project of the 
hon. and learned Gentleman ? He said that 
land and funded property was realised ca- 
pital, and therefore should bear the bur- 
den of this tax, but that other incomes, 
not being derived from realised property, 
should not bear the same proportion of 
burden. This was not a new argument, for 
it had been put forward when Mr. Pitt 
first introduced this tax. Mr. Pitt then 
said :— 

“Tf you attempt to arrange your taxes in a 
manner which shall effect the diversion of ca- 
pital from one employment to another, you 
will produce greater evils in the internal state 
of the country than by any other course you 
could possibly adopt.” 


Mr. Pitt maintained—and justly — that 
it was not the duty of the Legislature 
to hold out inducements for the removal 
of capital from one description of em- 
ployment to another, but that the adop. 
tion of the suggestion of drawing a 
distinction between one source of income 
and another, would hold out the encourage- 
ment to sell out of the funds or landed pro- 
perty, to invest itin such a manner as to 
exempt it from the payment of this tax. 
But was there any justice in such a pro- 
position, considering the view with which 
this tax was proposed? The object was, 
by means of it, to remove from the public 
generally other taxes which were found to 
press on the industry of the country, 
and upon the consumers of several im- 
portant articles. The removal of those 
taxes was not of more consequence to a 
man with an income derived from capital, 
than to one with a professional income 
of equal amount. The hon. and learned 
Member might depend upon it that he 
would feel the advantage of this ar- 
rangement in the reduced prices of va- 
tious articles. The hon. Member must 
take into consideration the reduction in the 
price of sugar which he consumed, and of 
the reduced price of glass. He (the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer) could not conceive 
any reason why the hon. and learned Gen- 
tleman, or any other person with a profes- 
sional income, who would benefit by the 
reduced price of these articles of general 
VOL, LXXVII. {site 
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consumption, should not bear a due share 
of the burden of the Property Tax. But 
how did the hon. and learned Member pro- 
pose that his plan should be carried into 
practice? The hon. Member proposed that 
every man should be called upon to make a 
clear and distinct return of the income 
which he enjoyed, and the sources from 
whence it was derived, and that this was 
afterwards to be verified in a manner to 
which he would presently advert. The 
noble Lord had objected to the inquisitorial 
nature of this tax. He (the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer) admitted that this was a 
serious objection ; but would it be removed 
by the plan proposed by the hon. and 
learned Gentleman? The hon. Member 
said that he did not so much object to this: 
but he admitted that there were the most 
serious objections to the inquisitorial nature 
of this tax entertained by the public ; but 
would this be obviated if the proposition of 
the hon. Member was adopted? The hon. 
and learned Gentleman said that he would 
be satisfied with the oath of any party as to 
the amount of his income and its sources. 
The right hon. Member for Devonport said 
that he was altogether adverse to any such 
proposition, and that he conceived there 
were insuperable objections to it. Now he 
(the Chancellor of the Exchequer) entirely 
concurred in this view of the case. The 
plan was entirely at variance with the prin- 
ciple on which they had been legislating 
for years. They had been for years re- 
moving unnecessary oaths, and, above all, 
those connected with the Revenue, from 
their Statute Book. The feeling of the 
House for years past had been to remove 
all the Custom House oaths, and others 
of a similar nature, connected with the 
Revenue, as they had become a scandal to 
the world. What was the effect of the 
system of oaths in former times in con- 
nexion with this tax? When Mr. Pitt in- 
troduced the tax, he called for returns of 
incomes which the parties might afterwards 
be required to verify on oath. At that 
time the return of the Revenue from this 
source was five millions; but when they 
adopted another course, and did not trust 
to oaths, the amount raised by the same 
tax was increased to fifteen millions. If, 
then, they consulted either the morality of 
the system, or looked at the fair produce of 
the tax, the proposition of the hon. Mem- 
ber was entirely inadmissible. The hon. 
Member stated, however, a reason in fa- 
vour of his plan, which certainly appeared 
most singular. The hon. and learned 
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Gentleman had quoted from some book a 
passage respecting bodies of clerks insuring 
themselves against losses which they might 
incur from any of them being guilty of de- 
fault ; and he suggested that by some such 
means a security could be afforded against 
loss respecting the returns to the Income 
Tax. [Mr. Roebuck: No, not that.] At 
any rate, the hon. and learned Gentleman 
had stated a paradox, which he could not 
understand. The noble Lord had objected 
to several of the items of reduction in taxa- 
tion which it was proposed to submit to the 
House. The noble Lord cast some ridicule 
on the reduction of the duty on auctions. 
If the noble Lord would only look at the 
results of the auction duties, he would | 
at once see how objectionable they were, 
and how constantly liable they were to 
evasion. At present, when landed pro- 
perty was sold, it was liable to the duty 
of ls. in the pound, but this money was 
not paid when the property was bought 
in. The consequence was, that property 
was apparently bought in, and afterwards 
disposed of privately at the price bid for it at 
the auction, and thus the payment of the 
duty was evaded. Personal property paid 7d. 
in the pound when it was sold, and means 
were constantly found of evading the duty. 
If the noble Lord had made the slightest 
inquiries of any person carrying on the 
trade of an auctioneer—if he had but 
read the Reports befire Parliament on 
the subject, he hardly could have stated 
any of the objections which he bad that 
night raised to the proposed removal of 
tlat tax. The noble Lord said that he 
would rather have coalesced with the 
gallant Member for Lincoln for the re- 
peal of the duty on fire-insurance than 
have supported the removal of the auction 
duty. Now he would venture to assert, 
that if the noble Lord would take the 
trouble to look into the subject, and to 
read the Report of the Commissioners of 
Revenue !nquiry, he would not do any 

thing of the kind. The noble Lord had 
said, with respect to the alte-ations in the 
Sugar Dutics which would be proposed to 
the House on a future day, that the whole 
plan was founded on an erroneous prin- 
ciple, and that they would incur a great 
loss of revenue, without any adequate re- 
lief to the country. It would be improper 





for him then to enter upon a full dis- 
cussion of this question, as it was foreign 
to the proposition immediately before the 
Committee, and the question must be 
brought forward at an early day, when it 
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could be more properly dealt with. Heshould, 
therefore, only deal with one or two points, 
He was directly at issue with the noble 
Lord as to there being no distinction with 
reference to the admission of foreign 
sugar the produce of slave-labour, and 
slave-grown cotton and tobacco, for in 
his opinion, to allow the introduction of 
the former was a direct encouragement of 
Slavery and the Slave-trader, which was 
not the case with the latter articles. He 
repeated, that there was this broad dis. 
tinction between the cultivation of sugar 
by slaves, and of cotton and tobacco. He 
knew that such was the case. They had 
before them the fullest information upon 
that point, and they had evidence to show 
that in the states of Brazils which culti- 
vated cotton, the proportion of Africans 
imported to the Creole Africans born in 


'the Brazils was extremely small; while in 
|the sugar estates the proportion of im- 


ported Africans was beyond all comparison 
with the number of those born in Brazil. 
The same kind of argument as that now 
urged against this distinction, was urged 
some thirty or forty years ago against the 
abolition of the Slave Trade, and they were 
told that that trade would go on whether 
they passed a Bill to abolish it or not, and 
that the only effect would be that, if they 
adopted that measure, the trade would be 
carried on with greater violation of hu- 
manity by other nations. That, in fact, all 
the ameliorating circumstances which had 
been adopted in connexion with it would be 
got rid of, and it would be carried on in a 
way to greatly aggravate the present suf- 
ferings. Now he considered that the ar- 
gument which the noble Lord applied to 
the admission of slave sugar was equally 
unsound as that urged against the abolition 
of the Slave Trade. He, however, would not 
then go further into details on this point, as 
they must discuss the whole subject fully 
within a very short time. To-night it was 
sufficient to know that, generally speaking, 
the House was not disposed to object to 
the Resolutions before it. It was enough 
for the House to decide whether the Pro- 
perty Tax was for a limited time desirable, 
and whether they would consent to intro- 
duce in it an alteration which would un- 
doubtedly destroy its efficiency as a measure 
of revenue, would aggravate the evils that 
that tax in particular was subject to in 
respect to its inquisitorial, and perhaps, 
vexutious character, and would tend to 
introduce a mode of ascertaining the in- 
come of individuals in a manner most 
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liable to evasion and fraud. The noble 
Lord had told them of the frauds that were 
practised in respect to this Income Tax ; 
but he had altogether omitted to speak of 
the frauds that had been repeatedly prac- 
tised in regard to many of their other 
taxes. Would the noble Lord tell him that 
there was more fraud induced by the In- 
come Tax, than in the attempts to evade 
the heavy duties of the Excise—above all 
the auction duties? He would ask whether 
there was @ greater temptation in the 
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one case to make a false statement, with a | 


view of relieving an individual of a small 
charge to which he was subject, than in 
the case of a manufacturer who perhaps 
carried on business on a great scale, 
where by a successful evasion of the 


duty to which he was properly liable, | 


the most profitable and beneficial results 
were likely to follow? Let them set the 
fraud on the one side against that on the 
other, and do not attribute the liability of 
fraud to the imposition of this tax in par- 
ticular, when it could be attributed to all 
taxes. The hon. and learned Gentleman 
had told them that this proposition to re- 
peal the duty on glass was, in fact, to take 
off the duty from the chandelier and con- 
servatory of the rich man, and to leave 
the windows of the poor man unaffected. 
The hon. and learned Gentleman by this 
observation appeared to be ignorant of 
the details of the subject upon which he 
was speaking, or he certainly would not 
have made such an observation. If the 
hon. and learned Gentleman had made 
himself acquainted with these details, he 
surely must have known that the duty 
upon the chandelier of the rich was out of 
all proportion low as compared with crown 
glass—the one was liable to a duty of 
about 50 per cent., whilst the crown glass 
was subject to a duty of 250 per cent., and 
produced to the Revenue upwards of 
600,000/. The hon. and learned Gentle- 
man must then excuse him for saying he 
thought that he had not given the subject 
the consideration which was necessary, or 
he would not have made this observation. 
As he had said before, there did not ap- 
pear to be any disposition to combat the 
main part of the Resolution which had been 
placed in the Chairman’s hands with re- 
spect to these disputed points. In respect to 
sugar, glass, and auction or customs’ duties, 
he thought that he should best consult 
the convenience of the House, and promote 
the advantages of free discussion, if he 


should reserve those observations he should 
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otherwise be inclined to make until the pe- 
riod should come when those subjects would 
be naturally brought before the House. 
He would, therefore, forbear entering fur- 
ther into detail. 

Mr. C. Wood should not disturb that 
unanimity of the House to which the right 
hon. Gentleman alluded by disputing the 
necessity of continuing the Income Tax 
for a short and limited period, but he cer 
tainly had expected when the right hon. 
Gentleman rose, that he would have shown 
the grounds on which he expected that the 
| sources of revenue left would rise so as to 
|enable him to take off the Income Tax at 
the expiration of that period. He did think 
that something more was required than the 
assertion of a general principle, that in some 
cases the reduction of taxation was followed 
by an increase in other articles of revenue. 
The whole question turned on what the 
right hon. Gentleman stated—a judicious 
selection of subjects on which the reduc- 
tion was to be made. They were perfectly 
agreed on this, that if the selection of ar- 
ticles for reduction were judiciously made, 
that in that case nothing was so likely and 
probable as that an increased consumption 
of those and other articles should follow ; 
and they (the Opposition) calculated as 
much as the right hon. Gentleman, that 
the Revenue might rise to such an extent 
as to enable them to get rid of the evil of 
‘an Income Tax, provided the measures 
which were proposed for the modification 
‘of taxation were wisely chosen. But the 
| point on which they differed, and which 
ithe right hon. Gentleman had left un- 
‘touched was, whether the selection which 
|the right hon. Gentleman had made was 
a judicious selection or not, and whether 
ithe selection afforded a reasonable pro- 
,spect of the Revenue rising again in 
three years. With regard to the general 
jargument against the Income Tax—to its 
|inequality and injustice, and vexation, no 
attempts had been made to answer it. 
That tax had been acquiesced in because he 
' believed that there was in the minds of the 
| people of this country the most fixed de- 
termination to support the credit of the 
country. He believed more than that, that 
circumstances had contributed to its being 
borne with patience more than they could 
expect. In the manufacturing districts the 
Income Tax was calculated in a period of 
low profits; since that time trade had in- 
creased, and an amount of tax determined by 
a low scale of profits, had in fact been paid 
when the profits were high. He did not 
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know whether the right hon. Gentleman 
meant tocontinue that imposition at the same 
amount as it had been during the last three 
years; if he did not, an outcry would be 
raised against it, in districts which have 
not hitherto contributed their proper 
amount. But above all the tax had been 
borne in the firm belief that it was in- 
tended merely as a temporary tax. Now, 
there seemed to be but little reason to sup- 
pose, from the announcement of the Go- 
vernment, that it was to be continued only 
as a temporary tax. The right hon. Gen- 
tleman thought it desirable that Parlia- 
ment should keep this tax under control 
by a revision of it every three years. He 
had not heard anything from the right hon. 
Gentleman opposite which denied the con- 
clusion that the effect and scope of these 
measures were to render it of a permanent 
and not of a temporary character. It was said 
when it was imposed, that it was to make 
good an existing deficiency of 2,500,000/., 
and even that sum was not thought suffi- 
cient ; but the right hon. Gentleman had 
prayed in aid the accumulated deficiencies 
of three or four previous years. ‘The ma- 
jority of the House had acquiesced in it as 
a temporary tax, as was stated by the hon. 
Member for Brecon, and they who had 
opposed the tax had, on that ground, been 
left in a minority. If the prospect at that 
time had been held out of the continuance 
of this tax, as now proposed, he very much 
doubted whether it would have met with 
that universal acquiescence which it had 
done. Two grounds had been stated at 
the time, and referred to again on Friday 
night, by the noble Lord, the Member 
for Newark, which had led very much 
to acquiescence in the tax. One was, that 
it was a tax which pressed exclusively 
on the rich, and took no deductions from the 
employments of artizans. So far from its 
being a tax which pressed exclusively on 
the rich, he believed that it pressed on the 
labouring population by diminishing the 
means of giving them employment. But 
he did not believe that the right hon. Gen- 
tleman himself could think that it was a 
tax which bore exclusively upon the rich ; 
because, if he did, why did he not impose 
it in Ireland? He (Mr. Wood) remem- 


bered that the right hon. Gentleman had 
stated that it was a tax only to be imposed 
in time of war or great necessity ; and if 
imposed it would be unjust if not imposed 
on Ireland as well as on England. He 
(Mr. Wood) had never been able to dis- 
cover any reason why in Ireland gentle- 
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men of 5,000/. a year should not pay this 
tax as well as an English gentleman of 
5,000/. per annum. The rich Irishman 
was exempt from the assessed taxes. He 
saw no reason why the rich man in Ireland 
should be exempt. But in that country 
it was notorious that the want of employ- 
ment among the lower orders was greater 
than in England; and if there were any 
one country in the world in which it was 
desirable that a tax should be imposed 
which pressed exclusively on the rich, and 
not on the people generally, it was in Tre- 
land. What did the right hon. Gentle. 
man do? He exempted Ireland from this 
tax, supposed to press on the rich, and im- 
posed a substitute in the Stamp Duty Tax, 
pressing on the population generally. It 
was impossible that he could be guilty of 
such inconsistency, if he really believed 
that the Income Tax pressed upon the rich, 
and not upon the poor. But they were 
told that from various articles upon which 
the duty was reduced in the Tariff of the 
right hon. Gentleman, they were to derive 
a benefit equal to the burden of the Income 
Tax. They had had some experience as 
to this; aud he should be glad to know if 
any Gentleman would get up in the House 
and say that the reduction made on articles 
of his expenditure had made up for the 
Income Tax. He did not think that any 
Gentleman in the House would make that 
assertion. But that was the assertion made 
by the right hon. Baronet three years ago 
—that the Income Tax then imposed would 
be compensated by the reductions on other 
articles. The Chancellor of the Exchequer 
had referred to articles on which the duties 
had been reduced, and wished the House to 
believe that there really had been a largely 
increased importation of those articles on 
which the duties had been reduced in the 
Tariff. He referred to the reduction of 
the duty on wool. His noble Friend de- 
side him had voted with him for the reduc- 
tion of that duty. It was not one of the 
articles on which a reduction had been 
made at the time of the Tariff. It was 
not a little remarkable that the importation 
of those articles in the Tariff on which re- 
ductions of duty had been made in 1842, 
had not materially increased, compared 
with those articles upon which no change 
had been made. Theincreased importation 
of articles upon which no change whatever 
had been made was greater, or, at least, as 
great as the increase on those on which the 
duty had been reduced. Referring to the 
Paper on the Import Duties, he did not 
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find that any articles on which the duties 
had been taken off had increased to any 
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, come Tax, which was the amount it pro- 
| duced. He was happy to see an abundant 


great extent, with the single exception of | surplus, an overflowing Exchequer. He 


coffee. The articles of consumption, on 
which the duties were changed by the 
Tariff of 1842, and which had increased, 
were i— 











1841. | 1844, 
cwts. | cwils. 
Potatoes . « - 1,700 | 99,000 
ae 97 | 76,000 
Rice of British Pos- } 213,000 | 302,000 
sessions . . .§ 
Coffee, British Pos- } Ibs. | dbs. 
sessions . . .§ {14,000,000 | 20,000,000 





When they went further, and saw what 
the great articles were in which increased 
importations had taken place, they found 
that they were actually articles which no 
one would say contributed in the slightest 
degree to the comfort and happiness of the 
great body of the people. The six articles 
on which the chief increase had taken 
place, were chamomile flowers, boots and 
shoes, bugles, watches, corks, and damasks. 
There was, indeed, one article of raw ma- 
terial—copper ore—of which 66,000 tons 
had been imported; and this, be it ob- 
served, is raised by slave Jabour. But 
when they came to the great articles of 
consumption, with which the right hon. 
Gentleman did not deal in the Tariff, 
they found that a great increase had 
taken place upon succades, oranges, East 
India sugar, molasses, tea, currants (be- 
fore the reduction of the duty), and raisins. 
These were articles of which there had 
been great consumption, on which there 
were heavy duties untouched, and of which 
there had been an enormous increase of 
importation; besides these, on silk waste, 
cigars, nuts, sponge, and some other things 
there had had been great increase. The 
increase was not from the reduction of duty, 
but from the great prosperity of the coun- 
try—not, he apprehended, a prosperity 
arising from the small increase of those 
articles on which the duty had been re- 
duced ; he, therefore, did not see the merit 
which the right hon. Gentlemen were 
claiming. They had been blessed with two 
or three good harvests, with increased ex- 

rts to China, and with a revival of trade. 

ut, in making this statement, he did not 
think that the increased prosperity of the 
country was owing to any reduction in the 
Tariff of 1842. But no doubt there was 


one great redeeming quality in the In- 





had thought it unjustifiable to impose so 
odious a tax for so small an amount as the 
right hon. Gentleman had calculated on, at 
the time of its imposition, viz, 2,700,000/. 
It had produced, in fact, nearly twice that 
sum ; and the error of the right hon. Gen- 
tleman was the best ez post facto justifica- 
tion of his course. But now it was proposed 
to renew this tax on totally different grounds 
— grounds which did not exist when it was 
imposed— which totally changed the rea- 
son for assenting to it, and which it was now 
necessary to examine, in order to see what 
prospect there was of its being taken off in 
three years. They were now told that this 
tax was imposed for the purpose of carrying 
through a great experiment in taxation. 
He did not object to continuing it on those 
grounds. But it made a great difference 
what that experiment was. If it was to 
give time for the reduced duties to recover, 
that was one thing which afforded a chance 
of the Income Tax being taken off; if, on 
the other hand, the experiment was such 
as to amourt to a total loss, with little 
prospect of the duties rising again, that was 
another and a totally different prospect ; 
and it behoved the House, before it voted 
those measures which were proposed as an 
equivalent for the Income Tax, not to suf- 
fer itself to be led into a course which 
rendered the permanent continuance of the 
Income Tax necessary without the House 
having the power of helping itself. He 
knew that there were some Gentlemen 
behind him and around him who were in 
favour of a permanent Income Tax, and 
thought that a good source of permanent 
revenue. He did not believe that that was 
the opinion of the majority of the House. 
He believed the majority of the House to 
be opposed to the continuance of the tax 
as a permanent source of revenue. But he 
warned the House not to agree in the pro- 
posal to deal with the tax on sugar and 
with other taxes in the manner which had 
been submitted to them. They might de- 
lude themselves now with what hopes they 
pleased, but they would not have the power 
in three years of helping themselves. Every 
measure of that kind vivetted faster and 
faster the chains imposed on them, and 
from which they could not escape. He 
now wished to take the right hon. Gentle. 
man’s estimate with regard to the Receipt 
and Expenditure. The right hon. Gen- 
tleman had stated the Expenditure of last 
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year to be 49,700,000/. He (Mr. Wood) 
entirely concurred in the necessity of in- 
creasing the Navy, of providing additional 
fortifications to our ports, and of a large 
expenditure for the steam navy; and he 
had no reason to suppose but that the 
whole of that expenditure would be neces- 
sary. The right hon. Gentleman stated 
that his Receipts were— 








£ 
From ordinary sources.. ..... 47,900,000 
MORNE EOS Sec Shiwsscadicess 5,200,000 
Making a total receipt of .. 53,100,000 
The Expenditure was.......... 49,700,000 
Leaving a surplus of .......- 3,400,000 


Now, with that surplus he proposed to 
deal in rather a summary way. He (Mr. 
Wood) entirely concurred in the propriety 
of leaving out of calculation the receipt of 
the China money, inasmuch as that was an 
income of a merely temporary nature, 
though it was to be hoped that the Em- 
peror of China would properly fulfil his 
contract. The right hon. Baronet proposed, 
with a surplus of 3,400,000/., to dispose, 
by one means or another, of revenue to 
the amount of 3,310,000/., leaving himself, 
on his own calculation, an actual surplus of 
only 90,0007. With regard to the articles 
on which the right hon. Baronet proposed 
to make alterations of duty, they might be 
divided into two classes—those on which 
merely a reduction of duty was to take 
place, and those on which the existing duty 
was to be wholly repealed, and the repeal 
of which would cause a total loss of reve- 
nue. Among the latter was the article of 


glass, the duty on which he (Mr. C. Wood) | 


believed to be one of the most objectionable 
duties in the country ; but still the repeal 
of the duty would be a total loss to the 
Revenue. The same might be said of the 
reductions of the smail duties; the same of 
the abolition of the duties on cotton wool ; 
the same, or very nearly the same, of the 
reduction of the auction duty. He could 
not see that it was a very good argument 
which the right hon. Gentleman had em- 
ployed in behalf of that part of the scheme 
which related to the reduction of the auc- 
tion duty, that nobody had ever yet dis- 
covered that it wasa grievance. On this 
subject he must beg the right hon. Gentle- 
man (Mr. Goulburn) to be a little cautious 
in future in quoting his predecessors in 
office. He, of course, was not aware what 


communications the right hon. Gentleman 


might have had with his right hon. Friend 
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(Mr. F. Baring), who was at present un- 
fortunately absent, or what his means of 
knowing his right hon. Friend’s opinions 
might be; but he rather thought that the 
right hon. Gentleman had very gratui- 
tously assumed the statement which he 
(Mr. Goulburn) had put in his right hon. 
Friend’s mouth; he rather thought that 
his right hon. Friend held a very different 
opinion with respect to the auction duty 
from that which the right hon. Gen. 
tleman had represented him to hold, 
However, he (Mr. C. Wood) did not 
suppose that the subject of the auction 
duty would be brought before the House 
before his right hon. Friend (Mr. F, 
Baring) would be able to attend in his 
place, and then the right hon. Gentleman 
would have an opportunity of learning spe- 
cifically what his right hon. Friend's opi. 
nion on the matter really was. Then, the 
abolition of the export duty on coals was 
another total loss to the Revenue. He was 
not going to give an opinion then on the 
policy of that step; but he did not think 
| that his hon. Friend the Member for Ken- 
| dal (Mr. Warburton) would be very happy 
to see that duty taken off; for himself, he 
' should only say that he did not find it very 
| easy to reconcile the wisdom of now taking 
| it off with the wisdom of imposing it two 
jyears ago. Whether the wisdom lay in 
putting it on or taking it off he could not 
say ; but it was beyond his skill to reconcile 
the wisdom of the two courses. The duties 
on these sources of revenue, then, the right 
hon. Baronet proposed to remove altoge- 
thee; they amounted on the whole to 
2,000,000/. sterling, which was so much 
total loss to the Revenue. The right hon. 
Gentleman (Sir R. Peel) had not told the 
House, nor had the right hon. Chancellor 
of the Exchequer told them, upon what 
other articles of revenue they expected 
such an increase of revenue as would make 
up that total loss. The right hon. Gentle- 
man had already assumed an increase of 
500,000/. in the Excise, and he (Mr. C. 
Wood) did not expect that a much greater 
increase would take place in that depart- 
ment. Then there were various parties, as 
the manufacturers of paper and of soap, and 
bricks, who were all pressing for a reduc- 
tion of duty, for all whom a strong case 
might fairly be made out. All things con- 
sidered, then, he did not expect any great 
increase of revenue from the Excise, be- 
yond what the right hon. Gentleman had 
included in his estimate. Now, to come to 


the Customs. The First Lord of the Trea- 
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sury had told them, that last year there 
had been extraordinary receipts in that de- 
partment. What hopes, therefore, were 
there of a further increase there? He did 
not mean to say that there would be no 
increase, for he hoped the country would go 
on in a state of increasing prosperity ; but, 
at the same time, when they saw an increase 
so extraordinary, what reason was there to 
suppose that they would have a further 
increase ? But there was one duty of great 
importance with respect to which it was 
worth while to observe how the right hon 
Baronet proposed to deal. He was not 
going into the whole argument of the 
Sugar Duties, nor going to dwell on the 
total absurdity of the distinction attempted 
to be established between foreign free- 
labour sugar and slave-grown sugar ; there 
would be plenty of opportunity for that ; 
he was then only going to offer some re 
marks on the question considered as a 
question of revenue. Now as very great 
difference of opinion existed upon this sub- 
ject among great authorities, it was very 
desirable that the question should be settled 
as early as possible. he right hon. Baro- 


net estimated that 70,000 tons of British 
clayed sugar would be consumed next 
year ; and on this sugar a higher rate of 
duty was to be paid. 


It was presumed 
that these 70,000 tons were East India 
sugar, and if this was so, and this East 
India sugar was to be admitted on worse 
terms than at present, then the growers 
would have great reason to complain of the 
harshness of the alterations as regarded 
their interests ; because a few years ago the 
duties had been equalised with those on 
West Indian sugar, and on the faith of that 
arrangement capital had been sent out to 
the East Indies, and engagements made for 
a supply of sugar from that country to this, 
which would, of course, be affected by the 
change. If the new system were esta- 
blished, and a new rate of differential 
duty imposed, those persons would cer- 
tainly have reason to complain. But if 
this was not so, and if the sugar from this 
source would not come in as white clayed 
sugar, the right hon. Baronet’s differential 
duty of 2s. 4d. a cwt. was thrown to the 
winds. That would be a loss of 160,000/. 
to the Revenue. Whether the result of 
this part of the plan would be a hardship 
on the people of India, or a loss of 160,000/. 
to the Revenue, he should not take upon 
him to decide. With respect, however, to 
the amount of protection which the right 
hon. Gentleman said he gave to British 
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Colonial sugar, he must say that while he 
kept his promises to the ear, he broke 
them in spirit. He adhered to the letter 
in retaining that protection at about 10s. 
per cwt. But a protection of 10s when 
the whole duty on foreign sugar was 23s, 
was very different from a protection of 10s. 
when the duty on foreign sugar was 34s. ; 
indeed, he did net think there was any- 
body in the Heuse who would m intain 
that a 10s. differential duty, where the 
lowest duty impos:d was 14s., was the 
same thing in reality as a 10s. differential 
duty when the lowest duty was 24s. It 
was quite true, the present duty gave a 
protection of 40 per cent. in favour of 
British Colonial sugar; but, according to 
the plan of the right hon. Baronet. it would 
be 65 per cent. ; and if all the supply came 
as white clayed sugar, this differential duty 
would be a differential protective duty in 
favour of British Colonial sugar of vo less 
than 100 per cent. He would not go 
further into the subject than was necessary, 
for he wished to deal with it as respected 
revenue only ; and he begged to ask the 
right hon. Baronet how he expected to get 
the revenue from sugar which he had 
estimated it would yield? The highest con- 
sumption of sugar ever known in this coun- 
try took place in 1831,—that amount was 
207,000 tons ; it was the highest consump- 
tion ever known. Now, it had often been 
stated that 1741b. was the consumption per 
head in that year. That amouut of con- 
sumption with the present amount of popu- 
lation would give 210,000 tons for the ne- 
cessary supply, and that, therefore, was the 
greatest amount of consumption that we 
could with certainty calculate upon. The 
right hon. Gentleman expected a consump- 
tion of 250,000 tons ; he anticipated an in- 
crease in the consumption to the extent of 
one-fifth more next year than had been 
known in the year of the greatest consump- 
tion; and unless that great increase took 
place in this one year, the right hon. Ba. 
ronet would not get the revenue on which 
he calculated. As he (Mr. C. Wood) had 
said, he only meant to discuss the subject as 
regarded revenue: all he could only state 
at present, that in the amount of revenue 
which the right hon. Baronet calculated 
upon, he had already reckoned the duties 
arising from an enormous increase in the 
consumption of sugar, and an increase 
much greater than he could get in the 
course of a year; and he (Mr. C. Wood) 
wanted to know whether it was on a 
still greater increase in the consumption 
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of sugar it was that the right hon. Baronet 
reckoned to making up the loss to the 
Revenue by the reductions he proposed. 
The right hon. Baronet had no right to 
calculate on an increase of consumption and 
consequent revenue from sugar beyond that 
he had already assumed ; and therefore he 
(Mr. C. Wood) said, that neither from the 
Excise nor the Customs could the House 
expect such an increase of revenue as would 
make up for the effect of the right hon. 
Baronet’s reductions. At the same time, 
he had not the slightest doubt, that by a 
judicious reduction of taxation, all that 
was required might have been done. He 
had not the slightest doubt that if the 
Sugar Duties, for instance, had been dealt 
with on a just principle, a great increase to 
the Revenue might have been realised, and 
an enormous boon conferred upon the people 
of this country. As it was, he thought 
that the reductions on sugar were so much 
revenue in great part thrown away, and 
not given asa boon to the population of 
this country, but as a Loon to the planters. 
He (Mr. C. Wood) thought that the right 
hon. Baronet had not dealt with other duties 
as he might have done. For instance, he 
might have dealt with the Spirit Duties so 
as to produce an increase of revenue from 
them. He thought that if the Customs’ 
Duties had been dealt with properly, the 
House might have been able to take off 
the Income Tax by the end of the three 
years ; but if those duties should not be so 
dealt with, they might depend upon it they 
would not be able to take off that tax at the 
end of the period for which it was about to 
be reimposed. The principle on which the 
right hon. Gentleman had legislated with 
respect to the Timber Duties and to Cana- 
dian corn were those which he now applied 
to sugar ; and the House might take warn- 
ing that if they adopted that principle 
now, they would have to endure the Income 
Tax for the rest of their lives. The prin- 
ciple the right hon. Gentleman proceeded on 
was, to lower the duties on Colonial pro- 
duce, and put a high differential duty on 
foreign produce ; the necessary result was a 
minimum of revenue from both sources. 
Thus the reduction of the duty on British 
Colonial sugar would apply to the great mass 
of the sugar which supplied our consump- 
tion; and thus diminish very greatly the 
revenue arising from that source ; the high 
differential duties always operated to ex- 
clude those products which paid the highest 
contributions to the Revenue; the conse- 
quence was, that from both sources the 
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least possible amount of income was pro- 


duced. ‘This, it was clear, had been the 
case hitherto ; and if the House of Com. 
mons adopted that course, indirect tax- 
ation would fail as a source of revenue; 
and they would have no resource but direct 
taxation ; that was to say, no resource but 
the Income Tax for ever; and this would 
undoubtedly be the case, unless they were 
prepared to reduce their differential protec. 
tive duties. By abolition or reduction of 
those duties it was that they could alone 
hope to raise their revenue up to their ne- 
cessary expenditure. He should say no 
more on this subject ; he merely wished to 
warn the House in time of the inevitable 
consequences of the measures now pursued, 
The statement of the right hon. Baronet 
had opened the whole of the Budget for 
remark ; and he wished the House to be 
warned in time what the necessary conse- 
quences of those measures were, that they 
might be prepared when the time came to 
say how far they would sanction a course 
which would render necessary the establish- 
ment of the Income Tax as a permanent 
tax. He thought it would be right that 
they should have this question fairly and 
fully discussed, namely, whether the In- 
come Tax was to be regarded asa perma- 
nent source of revenue? Let it be dis- 
cussed on its own merits — on its own 
ground—but let us not be led on step by 
step into a course from which it would be 
impossible after atime to extricate ourselves. 
Passing, however, from this subject, he 
came now to the general financial statement 
of the right hon. Baronet. He did not think 
that the position in which the right hon. 
Baronet would leave the Revenue by these 
measures of his, would be very satisfactory 
to the people of this country; he knew 
of no point in their policy which had 
been made more a matter of objection 
against the late Ministry than their 
financial policy; and he believed that 
such objections to a certain extent were 
well founded, and that they were open 
to those attacks; he believed that many 
monied men had been alarmed by the state 
in which the finances of the country had 
been for two or three years previous to 
1842. They thought that the finances of 
this country ought not to be left without a 
surplus of revenue above expenditure in 
each year. But that evil had been cured, 
and for some years now the Revenue had 
shown a surplus each year; but when the 
country had smarted under the pressure of 
the Income Tax for so many years, it was 
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too much that at the end of that time they 
should have a surplus no greater than they 
frequently had seen in years previous to 
the imposition of the Income Tax. The 
House was aware that such was the case 
on the right hon. Baronet’s own calcula- 
tion: 3,400,000/. was the surplus the right 
hon. Baronet estimated he should have ; of 
this he proposed to dispose of no less than 
3,310,0002. by reduction or abolition of 
duties, leaving an estimated surplus on the 
5th of April, 1846, of 90,000/. This, and 
no more, was the surplus with which he 
proposed to meet the yeartocome. But 
then the House were bound to look 
whether the right hon. Baronet was justi- 
fied in calculating that he could have the 
whole amount of revenue, without which 
he would not have a surplus even of 
90,0007. Now, unless the right hon. Ba- 
ronet had an increased importation of sugar 
to the extent he expected, and so got the 
whole amount of income which he calcu- 
lated he should have from that source, he 
would not have a surplus even of 90,0001. 
He (Mr. C. Wood) did not believe that 
the right hon. Baronet would get that in- 
creased importation; he did not believe 
that he could get it within the year; and 
he (Mr. C, Wood) was confirmed in his 
opinion by many authorities, who thought, 
as he did, that the increase in the importa- 
tion of sugar would not be by any means 
so great in the course of the year as the 
right hon. Baronet expected it would be. 
But if this increase did not take place, a 
very considerable amount must be deducted 
from the amount of revenue which the 
right hon. Baronet expected to have. The 
right hon. Gentleman calculated on an in- 
creased consumption of 43,000 tons; but 
he might be mistaken ; and if this increase 
did not take place, how could the Revenue 
stand? He (Mr. C. Wood) assumed, that 
the sugar which was higher taxed, would, 
in this case, not be brought in. The right 
hon. Baronet expected that 15,000 tons 
of foreign clayed sugar would produce 
420,000/.; 5,000 tons of foreign Musco- 
vado sugar would produce 116,000/.; and 
23,000 tons of British clayed would pro- 
duce 375,000/. ; making altogether the ex- 
pected increase of 43,000 tons of sugar, 
and producing 911,000/. of revenue. This 
911,000/. of revenue depended entirely on 
these 43,000 tons of sugar to be imported 
into this country beyond the greatest 
amount of importation ever yet known. 
The right hon. Baronet’s calculation, there- 
fore, in which he claimed no more, on his 
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own showing, than the paltry surplus of 
90,000/., depended after all, on a great 
uncertainty as to no less a sum than 
910,000/. ; and, indeed, if the supposition 
should be correct that East Indian sugar 
would not pay the duty of clayed sugar, 
but only that of Muscovado, it was per- 
fectly possible that the right hon. Baronet’s 
estimate might fall short no less than one 
million of what he calculated would be his 
revenue; but, taking only half that 
amount, to the extent of which he (Mr. C. 
Wood) was told by high authorities that it 
was perfectly possible the right hon. Ba- 
ronet might be mistaken, and supposing 
that there should be an actual deficiency at 
the end of the year of one-half a million, 
then it would be found that with an Jn- 
come Tax put on for the purpose of sup- 
porting the credit of the country, and main- 
taining a surplus of revenue over expen- 
diture, the right hon. Baronet, neverthe- 
less, would be left with a deticiency to that 
extent. It was true there was the China 
money to set against this half-million ; but 
still, giving the right hon. Baronet the 
China money, the Revenue would only 
just equal the Expenditure, and that he 
did not think a right state of things for 
this country. Were the House perfectly 
sure that they would have no expenses 
to meet in the course of the Session, 
which. had not been announced to them 
as yet? He would only refer to one sub- 
ject. A Report had been made by the 
Commission appointed to inquire as to Har- 
bours of Refuge on the South-east Coast— 
he (Mr. C. Wood) did not know whether 
the Report was on the Table of the House, 
but it had been printed in all the papers, 
and they had recommended the establish- 
ment of certain Harbours of Refuge, and 
a station for steamers. He (Mr. C. Wood) 
did not say whether the whole of the re- 
commendations of that Commission could 
be adopted or not; but, however that 
might be, the Commissioners recommended 
works to be undertaken which would cost 
4,000,000/. and upwards, and he (Mr. C. 
Wood) thought that no time ought to be 
allowed to pass by before something was 
done; the present year ought not to pass 
away without some works being com- 
menced. Too much time had been lost 
already in the inquiry, and he thought it 
was absolutely incumbent on the Govern- 
ment to undertake these works without 
further loss of time. That, of course, 
would demand a large expenditure. Un- 
der these circumstances, it appeared to him 
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that a deficiency was much more likely to 
take place at the end of the year than a 
surplus. He must say that it was not for 
the honour of the country that they should 
commence the financial year with such 
prospects. Let them look to the other 
side of the Atlantic; he did not wish to 
dwell on the subject, but it was impossible 
to shut one’s eyes to what was going on 
there; and the possibility of a national 
dispute with the United States on a ques- 
tion which ought to have been settled in 
the last Treaty with that country; he 
would not say any more, but there was 
not a man who could say that it would be 
a wise mode of beginning the financial 
year without a prospect of a much more 
considerable surplus than the right hon. 
Baronet anticipated. He (Mr. C. Wood) 
had stated already that 90,000/. would be 
the actual surplus; that was the utmost 
the right hon. Baronet stated as likely to 
accrue ; and he (Mr. C. Wood) had shown, 
that in order to get even that surplus the 
right hon. Baronet must have an increase 
in the importation of sugar, which he 
(Mr. C. Wood) could not think was pos- 
sible. He regretted that no Member of 
the Government had yet uttered a single 
word on this subject ; that they had not 
been favoured with any statement beyond 
the general declaration of the right hon. 
Baronet the First Lord of the Treasury, and 
that to his apprehension was a statement of 
a most unsatisfactory character. With re- 
gard to the immediate question before the 
House, he felt no hesitation as to the 
course he should adopt. It was true, ac- 
cording to the statement of the right hon. 
Baronet, that, in the year immediately en- 
suing, there might be a surplus revenue 
of upwards of 1,000,000/., even if the In- 
come Tax were not continued; but it 
must be remembered, that half-a-year’s 
Income Tax, 2,600,000/. would be brought 
into the account of the next financial 
year. If they did not look beyond the 
next year, it might be possible to give 
up the Income Tax; but, in the follow- 
ing year, 2,600,00U/. (produced to the Re- 
venue by the Income Tax) ceasing, there 
would be a deficiency of at least 1,250,000/.; 
and in the following year that deficiency 
would be still further increased by the ter- 
mination of the payments from China. 
They must, therefore, provide either by 
the Income Tax, or by the substitution of 
other taxes, to meet such deficiency, and 
the increasing deficiency which would 
otherwise result. For his own part he 
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considered it far better to continue the 
Income Tax for a limited period than to 
impose any new taxes; and on these 
grounds he did not hesitate to give his 
vote in favour of that proposition, though 
he would strongly object to any attempt at 
rendering the Income Tax a permanent 
source of revenue. He would only say 
farther, with regard to the Amendment of 
the hon. Member for Bath (Mr. Roebuck), 
that if they were dealing with the Income 
Tax as a permanent tax, it might be ad- 
visable to consider whether it might not 
be modified; but as this was not the 
case, he would vote for the proposition 
simply to renew that tax for a limited 
period. 

Colonel Conolly said, that some of the 
hon. Gentlemen who had addressed the 
House had been at great pains in endea- 
vouring to prove that the Income Tax was 
not merely to be continued for a limited 
period, but that it wasintended to become a 
tax in perpetuity. Now he did not hesitate 
to express his conviction that great advantage 
had resulted from that tax. There could 
be no doubt that the Inconie Tax had re- 
lieved us from that deficiency of revenue 
which existed some years since, and against 
which the hon. Member for Halifax (Mr. 
C. Wood) had warned the present Govern- 
ment. He would state the grounds upon 
which he approved the continuance of the 
Income Tax. The Income Tax had had the 
effect of greatly improving public credit ; 
and the consequence was that not only had 
the nation been relieved from the payment 
of a large amount of interest on the public 
debt, but the general rate of interest had 
been greatly reduced. He felt himself 
particularly called upon to state that he 
considered great benefit had been conferred 
upon the country whence he came, which 
was very destitute of capital, by that tax; 
for its effect had been to relieve the great 
distress of the landed interest. Numbers 
of landed proprietors in Ireland had been 
enabled to relieve their estates. Did hon. 
Gentlemen think that was not a public ad- 
vantage? [Laughter.] Hon. Gentlemen 
might laugh and mock if they chose, but he 
could show them that the Income Tax 
had benefited the landed proprietors, and 
that benefit had extended to all classes of 
the people. Much of the landed property 
in Ireland had been encumbered to so great 
an extent that the owners were unable to 
improve their estates, or to afford employ- 
ment to the labouring poor. He was ac- 


quainted with a number of persons, some 
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of whom were his particular friends, who, 
in consequence of the reduced rate of in- 
terest had been relieved from their embar- 
rassments, and who were consequently en- 
abled to undertake extensive improvements 
on their estates, which afforded advanta- 
geous employment to the poorer classes. 
Now, if this was more generally the case, 
it would have a powerful effect in prevent- 
ing that excitement and agitation which 
had been the bane of Ireland ; and the peo- 
ple would become industrious, happy and 
contented. If Parliament consented to re- 
new the Income Tax for three years longer 
they would afford security for the mainte- 
nance of public credit; and the spirit of en- 
terprise which had recently been excited in 
Ireland would be greatly extended, with 
most beneficial results to all classes of the 
people, especially to the labouring popula- 
tion. It was mainly in consequence of the 
reduction in the rate of interest on money 
that so many railways had been projected 
in Ireland ; and he believed the rigid scru- 
tiny instituted with regard to those schemes 
by the Board of Trade would secure to per- 
sons who invested capital in such Irish en- 
terprises the probability of certain remune- 
ration. The hon. Member for Halifax 
(Mr. C. Wood) had expressed an opinion 
that Ireland ought to be subject to the In- 
come Tax. Now, he was ready to avow his 
conviction that the Irish nation owed a 
debt of gratitude to Parliament for the 
consideration which had been evinced to- 
wards her when the Income Tax was im- 
posed; and he applauded the soundness of 
that policy which had induced Government 
to adopt other means for raising that por- 
tion of the revenue which Ireland was 
called upon to contribute. This circum- 
stance, he considered, must prove to the 
Irish people the advantages they derived 
from English connexion; and he felt 
bound to add that in the plans which 
had been promulgated by Government 
during the present Session, a fair and 
a kind consideration for the interests of 
Ireland had been manifested. He con- 
ceived that the financial policy of the Go- 
vernment was calculated to confer great be- 
nefit upon Ireland. If their proposals 
were adopted, the upper classes in that 
country would be relieved from serious 
and pressing embarrassments ; the farmers 
would be enabled, by the extension of rail- 
way communication, to send their stock 
and produce to markets with economy, re- 
gularity and despatch ; and the employment 
afforded to the lower classes would estrange 
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their minds from exciting political topies, 
and induce them to devote their energies 
to the cultivatiom of the soil, and the im- 
provement of their circumstances. He be- 
lieved that the abolition of the duty on 
glass and of the auction duty, proposed 
by the right hon. Baronet, would be a great 
boon to Ireland. The latter measure had 
he believed, been suggested by the Commis- 
sion presided over by the Earl of Devon, to 
whom he was happy to take this opportunity 
of expressing his gratitude. The repeal of 
that tax, which had led to great abuses, 
and which was absolutely unprofitable to 
the public, was, he considered, a most hu- 
mane and judicious step. He would only, 
in conclusion, express his fervent hope that 
the measures adopted by Parliament with 
regard to Ireland might promote the peace 
and happiness of that country. 

Mr. G. Bankes said, that he felt assured 
the hilarity which had prevailed in the 
House during the speech of the hon. and 
gallant Member was occasioned by the 
gratification afforded from his account of 
the prosperous condition of Ireland; and 
he trusted that the Irish people, with that 
sense of justice for which they were so 
eminently distinguished, would now insist 
on bearing an equal share of the taxation 
of the Kingdom. For he did assure his hon, 
Friend, that there were at this moment, 
in many parts of England, depression as 
severe, distress as alarming, as any which 
the hon. Member described as having pre- 
vailed, and as having been happily over- 
come in the sister kingdom. It wasa cir- 
cumstance of pain to him and to his friends 
that they were called upon at that moment 
of agricultural depression to give their 
judgment on that important question, and 
to say whether or no they would for three 
years more endure that heavy tax, which 
was imposed at a period even when matters 
seemed for this interest far more flourishing 
than at present. The noble Lord opposite 
and the hon. and learned Member for Bath, 
had alluded to this interest. He had, 
indeed, no observations to make in reply 
to the speeches either of his right hon, 
Friend, the Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
or of the right hon. Baronet at the head 
of the Government, for they had not in 
any way mentioned or alluded to that in- 
terest. He (Mr. Bankes) could not but 
notice that circumstance with regret, be- 
cause undoubtedly the Government had 
been apprised in plain terms that great 
distress did exist. The hon. and learned 
Member for Bath had taken occasion to 
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speak of the predominating and prepou- 
derating power of the agricultural interest 
at a time, as he (Mr. Bankes) thoughc, 
not very happily chosen for the observ- 
ation. But if it were true that they had 
that predominating and preponderating 
power, as the hon. and learned Mem- 
ber had asserted—a power so great that 
they could govern even those who sat in 
the high places of Government, surely a 
more generous or a more noble interest 
could not be found ; for then the Members 
of that interest had been the creators and 
promoters of the Budget of the right hon. 
Baronet—of a Budget which gave every- 
thing to the manufacturing and commer- 
cial interest, and did nothing for the agri- 
cultural. The hon. and learned Member 
for Bath had observed upon the great at- 


tention which had been paid to Manchester | 


and Glasgow, more especially in regard to 
the repeal of the import duty upon raw 
cotton ; and he knew that he gave expres- 
sion to the feelings of the whole agricul- 
tural body when he said, that he rejoiced 
in the repeal of this restriction, trusting 
that the manufacturers would derive all the 
benefit which they anticipated from this 
measure, and well assured that the true 
interests of manufacture and agriculture 
are sointimately involved the one with the 
other, that the prosperity of the one must 
lead to the benefit of both. He felt no 
jealousy ; but he must say that not only ia 
the reduction of taxation and in the reduc- 
tion of duties, but it was in the increase of 
expenses also, that the same attention to 
the manufacturer was observable. Why 
were the Navy Estimates to be increased 
upwards of 1,000,000/.? Why but be- 
cause that in the China seas and in the 
Pacific new regions had opened to our 
commerce, and larger armaments were 
required to protect it. Why, too, was 
there no reduction in our Army Esti- 
mates? Was it that our agricultural 
population being impoverished and dis- 
tressed are dangerous and disaffected ? 
Certainly not. He believed that there was 
nut at this moment, except for recruiting, 
one soldier in the county that he repre- 
sented. But it was to protect their Colo- 
nies. The army must be so maintained ; 
and why so protect our Colonies, but for 
our commerce? Did they complain of 
that? Were they jealous of that interest ? 
By no means. But, then, if the commer- 


cial interest said the agriculturists were 
all-powerful and predominant, let them 
not be taunted with being also selfish and 
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unjust. The noble Lord, the Member for 
London, had also alluded to the agricul- 
tural interest ; but the noble Lord had not 
as yet held out great hopes to the agricul- 
turists if they should look to another go- 
vernment toaid them. The noble Lord had 
not, indeed, spoken so warmly against the 
agricultural monopoly as it was called, as he 
had perhaps at some other periods ; but he 
had alluded to a subject which had before 
not unfrequently been touched on in that 
House, with reference to the abolition of 
protection, and which had been referred 
to in a tone of triumph. He meant the 
noble Lord’s allusions to the silk trade, 
with regard to which the noble Lord said, 
that up to the moment when the duty was 
so greatly altered, and protection to our 
home manufacture so much reduced, there 
were great variations from high prosperity 
to low embarrassment. At last, however, 
the question was settled, as they all knew, 
by crushing entirely the whole class of peo- 
ple then existing by silk manufacture in 
| London—a class very large numerically, 
| though comparatively small when viewed 
/in comparison with that preponderating 
| portion of the population of the Kingdom 
| which depended upon agricultural pursuits. 
| With such an instance before their eyes, of 
| destruction caused by the extinction of 
la monopoly which protected that smaller 
‘class, he trusted that they would find in 
| that example no inducement for abolishing 
| the protection on monopoly, if they pleased 
so to call it, which sustained the interests 
of this far larger class. And at the present 
moment they had this peculiar advantage 
in sustaining the argument in favour of 
protection, that the hon. Member for Dur- 
ham had informed them that if there were 
a free trade in corn that article would be 
somewhat dearer than now; and he said 
that in the Channel Islands, where there 
was a free trade in corn, it was actually 
selling at a higher price than here. They 
were, then, as it appeared, at this moment 
supporting a monopoly which made food 
cheap. With reference to the present Vote, 
those who felt that they represented dis- 
tricts and people who were greatly dis- 
tressed, could yet only act as circumstances 
would enable them ; and, as they saw that 
Gentlemen on both sides of the House were 
about to support the proposal for an Income 
Tax, they could do nothing but accommodate 
their votes to the same proposal ; for they 
had no other choice. He should certainly 
view with very great alarm the prospect of 











the permanent imposition of that tax, when 
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he knew that the farmers had been paying | brought forward, he had been able to notice 
it during the past year (the greater pro- , symptoms in the House of perceiving the 
portion of them,) out of their capital in- | advantage that might be derived from direct 
stead of out of their profits. His impres- | taxation, instead of the indirect taxation 
sion was, that the farmers, as a class, were | which now prevailed ; for they had been 
ill able to pay it, and he should be glad, | told the other night of the great service 
during the discussion on these financial | which it would prove to the glass manufac- 
measures, to support any proposition that | ture, if, instead of the trammels under 
could benefit the agricultural community, | which the Excise Laws placed that manu- 
and hoped to find that some opportunity | facture at present, they adopted in reference 
for doing so would be afforded. ' to it a direct system of taxation. He thought 

Mr. Warburton was quite prepared to | he perceived, in the approval of the pro- 
agree with the hon. Member for Halifax, | posal of the right hon. Baronet, a desire to 
that if Government were prepared to act | adopt a different principle to that which is 
with energy in laying open the industry of | now applied to the glass manufacture, an 
the country in those great branches of trade | approval of the adoption of direct over in- 
in which it could be laid open, by abolish- | direct taxation. He believed that the direct 
ing great monopolies, the revenue of this | system would be a great advantage, and 
country might, in three years, be made to | that the mass of the artizans and small 
equal the expenditure. He altogether dis- | traders would quickly participate in those 
approved of the proposal of the right hon. | benefits, and join in their approval of it. 
Baronet with respect to the differential du- | However, considering the manner in which 
ties upon sugar, a proposal which not only | the present amount of direct taxation was 
went to continue the differential duty in | levied, he would join with the noble Lord 
favour of West Indian sugar, but to in- |(Lord J. Russell) in characterising it as 
crease that duty. It ought to be recollected, | unequal. He did not, with the hon. and 
that nearly all the West Indian sugar which | gallant Member for Donegal, prefer that 
comes to this country, comes in the state of | direct tax to an indirect taxation, because 
what is called Muscovado sugar, whilst | it did not operate in the sister country, or 
that which comes from the [ast Indies is | because it had the effect of forcing capital 
principally in the state of clayed sugar ; so | from employment in England into Ireland, 
that the proposal of the right hon. Baronet | for he did not think that this formed a re- 
was practically to add 2s. 4d. to the dif- | commendation of the tax. The present 
ferential duty ; and make it 12s 4d. instead | plan, as proposed by the right hon. Baro- 
of 10s. The sugars which came respect- | net, was to lay on the Income Tax for a 
ively from the East Indies and the West | limited period, and place short annuities and 
Indies might be divided generally into | long annuities on the same policy. What 
Muscovado and clayed sugar ; and it would | could be more unjust than to tax short an- 
therefore be seen, that the proposal of the | nuities and long annuities at the same ratio 
right hon. Baronet would have the effect | for a short period? That principle was in 
of increasing the differential duty to the |itself condemnatory. Let them suppose, 
amount of 2s. 4d., with respect to a great for the sake of argument, that the tax was 
portion of that sugar. He should not have | to be imposed for one year. It was, in that 
risen on that occasion if it had not been to | case, proposed that the man who had an in- 
refer to some remarks which were made | «ome from landed estate, from fee simple, 
upon his observations on Friday night, on | and the man who had an income derived 
the subject of a Property and Income Tax. | from a lease which was just expiring were 
He should on that occasion state his belief | to pay the same proportion ; what could be 
that the prosperity of the country would be | imagined more unjust than that? It was 
found to increase if, instead of a system of | a most unequal mode of levying the tax, 
indirect duties and taxation, they adopted a | and was contrary to the principle on which 
system of direct taxation. He believed, | direct taxation ought to be established. 
that if such a system were adopted in pre- | Now, let them look at the substitute which 
ference to that which is now in operation, | the hon. and learned Member for Bath had 
the amount of such direct taxation which | offered them for that unequal and unjust 
would reach the revenue would be so much | system. He could not agree to the proposi- 
larger than in the case of indirect taxation, | tion of the hon. Member for Bath; for he did 
that the country would be greatly bene- | not care whether a man’s income arose from 
fited by it. He thought, that since the | his professional toil or his manufacturing or 
proposal of the right hon, Baronet had been | commercial industry; but he maintained 
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that it was an unequal system to make short 
annuities and long annuities pay in the 
same proportion—to make a short annuity, 
arising, if they would, from professional 
toil, which was worth only six years’ pur- 
chase, pay in the same proportion as an an- 
nuity arising cut of landed estate. The 
substitute which the hon. and learned Mem- 
ber for Bath offered was this, and he (Mr. 
Warburton), in looking at it, would sup- 
pose, for the sake of argument, that the 
Income Tax was to continue only for the 
space of one year. The hon. and learned 
Member for Bath said, that he would lay 
on a heavier per centage on incomes from 
land, or the funds, than upon incomes de- 
rived from professional toil, or manufac- 
turing or commercial exertion. Why, he 
would ask, did the hon. and learned Mem- 
ber make that distinction ? If he proposed 
to lay on a heavier per centage on the per- 
son who had land in perpetuity, or for a 
period subsequent to the expiring of the 
year—if he taxed his reversionary income 
for all the years after the expiring of the 
Income Tax—then that principle would 
apply both to the person in possession and 
the person who had the reversionary in- 
terest. If he would apply the tax not only 
to the income for the year during which 
the tax should be proposed to continue, but 
also to subsequent years, then he must on 
the same principle apply it to those who 
had a reversionary interest, for that was the 
only mode by which he could equalise such 
taxation. If he proposed not only to tax 
the income during the year, but also the 
income from landed or funded property 
which was to arise in subsequent years, 
then, in order to equalise the application 
of that principle, he ought to lay it upon 
those who had annuities in reversivn, and 
to tax parties in reversion would be clearly 
impracticable. If a person expected a re- 
version at the end of three years, it might 
happen that he would not be in possession 
at that period ;—or if his annuity were to 
depend on the expiration of a lease, he 
might not be in possession of it at the end 
of three years. The proposition of the hon. 
and learned Member for Bath examined by 
that light was clearly impracticable as well 
as unjust. He was of opinion that levying 
this tax for a limited period, was the source 
of its injustice; and, that the substitute 
which the hon. Member for Bath proposed, 
would be found to be impracticable. The 


only just mode would be to establish a sys- 
tem of direct taxation for a longer period. 
It was plain that its injustice was propor- 
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tionate to the shortness of the period for 
which it was established ; aud the only way 
by which it could be made just was by 
making it permanent, but he did not think 
that there was any probability of its being 
made so. If he thought that there was the 
smallest chance of defeating the plan— 
looking at it asa tax for only three years— 
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he should—although he differed in almost _ 


every political opinion from the hon, Mem. 
ber for Dorsetshire,—vote with that Gen- 
tleman. He believed, however, there was 
no chance of effecting such an alteration in 
the measure proposed as would make such 
a system of direct taxation just and equal. 
Mr. R. Palmer could add his testimony 
to the speech of the hon, Member for Dor. 
setshire, as to the view which the agricul- 
turists took of the proposed measures of 
the right hon. Baronet ; for he was able to 
state that great disappointment prevailed 
throughout the country amongst those who 
were connected with agriculture, in con- 
sequence of the distribution of taxation 
which had been proposed by the right 
hon. Baronet in his speech on Friday night. 
No one who heard the speech of the right 
hon. Baronet, in introducing his financial 
measures, could fail to admire the talent 
and ability which he exhibited. In his 
power of making a financial statement, he 
exceeded any Minister whom he remem- 
bered ; and he only regretted that, in the 
able display of the right hon. Gentleman 
on Friday night, he had not dwelt more 
upon the condition of those whose whole 
subsistence was derived from the land, and 
whose profits had been decreasing for the 
last three years. It was supposed by that 
class—he could not say whether justly or 
not—that the depression which existed 
amongst agriculturists, and the decrease of 
their profits for the last three years, had 
been produced by the measures affecting 
agriculture which had been introduced dur- 
ing that period: and, under those circum- 
stances, he did not think it was too much 
for them to look forward to some propo- 
sition for the relief of agriculture in the 
Budget; particularly when, previous to 
its being laid before the House, it had 
been ascertained that there was so much 
surplus revenue. He regretted very much 
that no such proposition had been made; 
and that when such a reduction of taxa- 
tion was proposed, the agriculturists had 
been passed unnoticed, or, at least, not 
mentioned until the last line or two, ac- 
cording to the reports of the right hon. 
Baronet’s speech which he had seen. It 
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was true that the right hon. Baronet'might 
expect the financial measures which he 
proposed would be beneficial to the com- 
mercial and agricultural interests; and he 
hoped that in such an anticipation the 
right hon. Baronet would not be mistaken ; 
but there was still a considerable degree of 
disappointment experienced amongst the 
agricultural class. He would nut contend 
that the reduction of. taxation which was 
proposed, would not be generally beneficial ; 
for so extensive a reduction as three millions 
and a half must be felt somewhere. He 
hoped it would be felt by all parts of the 
community ; and he sincerely hoped that 
it would be felt by the agricultural portion 
of the population, in common with others. 
He had heard with satisfaction, when the 
renewal of the Income Tax for three years 
was proposed, an opinion expressed by the 
right hon. Baronet, that if the House con- 
sented to its continuance, it was probable 
the Government would be enabled to pro- 
pose its remission at the end of that period ; 
and he (Mr. Palmer) had a strong opinion 
that his impression was correct from what 
he had heard at the other side of the 
House. He hoped that the time was not 
far distant when they might look for the 
remission of the tax altogether, for it would 
be an intolerable evil if it were made per- 
manent. He agreed with the noble Lord 
(Lord J. Russell) and other Gentlemen 
opposite as to the odiousness of the tax ; 
and he remembered when a Nobleman, not 
now in the House, brought forward in the 
House of Commons a proposition for the 
repeal of the Malt Tax, and it was sug- 
gested that a Property Tax should be laid 
on instead, the right hon. Baronet made 
use of very nearly the same expressions 
with respect to the Income Tax which were 
now used at the other side of the House. 
In 1842, when the question was under dis- 
cussion, he expressed his opinion that the 
mode proposed of levying the tax was un- 
equal and unjust—namely, that those per- 
sons whose incomes arose from permanent 
property, or who had property in the funds, 
which they could leave to whom they 
pleased, and who, consequently, had a 
greater stake in the country, should be 
placed under the same circumstances with 
respect to the tax as those whose income 
was of a fluctuating character. He at that 
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time expressed his opinion that those whose 
incomes arose from permanent property 
ought to pay a larger per centage than 
those whose income arose from trades or 
professions, and whose income was conse- 
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quently of a fluctuating character. He stated 
that three years ago, and he was still of 
the same opinion ; and he should vote with 
the hon. and learned Member for Bath, 
if it were not that the Amendment of the 
hon. and learned Member would, if carried, 
have the effect of leaving out altogether 
from the operation of the tax all trades, 
professions, or offices. He was of opinion 
that those who came under that denomina- 
tion should not be taxed in the same pro- 
portion as those whose incomes were of a 
more permanent description ; but then the 
hon. and learned Member for Bath would see 
that the Amendment, unless he was mis- 
taken, proposed to omit them altogether. His 
opinion as to the inequality of the mode of 
imposing the tax was unchanged ; and if 
the hon. and learned Member for Bath 
proposed a Motion which would have the 
effect of making it more equal in its opera- 
tion, he (Mr. Palmer) should willingly vote 
with him; but he could not support a pro- 
position which, if he were not mistaken, 
would omit the incomes arising from pro- 
fessious, employments, or offices, from the 
Schedule. 

Mr. 7. M. Gibson said, that to the com- 
plaints of the hon. Member who had last 
addressed the House, and the hon. Member 
for Dorsetshire, of the neglect of the agri- 
cultural interest, the most appropriate an- 
swer which could be given was that which 
had been given on a former occasion by the 
right hon. Baronet the Secretary of State 
for the Home Department, with respect to 
Ireland, namely, that concession had been 
carried to its farthest limits. It would be 
highly satisfactory to the House if the 
hon. Member (Mr. Palmer) and his Friends 
could point out the particular grievances of 
which they complained, and explain how 
they affected them. He had, on the cone 
trary, heard it stated, that the agricultural 
interest had been favoured with great ex- 
emptions in the distribution of the national 
burdens, and that care had been taken to 
throw the largest amount of those burdens 
on the manufacturing and commercial com- 
munity, and that in the imposition of many 
important items of taxation the agricul- 
turists were left out. The immediate ques- 
tion before the House now, however, was 
the Income Tax, and to that he should 
apply himself; and though he felt a little 
difficulty with respect to the proposition of 
the hon. and learned Member for Bath, yet 
he could not go altogether with the hon. 
Member for Kendal, although he agreed 
with him that, when a man gets rid of his 
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income, he also gets rid of his Income Tax. 
It was quite true that, at the end of all 
time, if a man could be supposed to be im- 
mortal, and to have enjoyed his income 
during all time, he would have paid his tax 
constantly, if it were permanent; whilst 
the more fortunate individual, who lost his 
income after the lapse of three or four 
years, would have escaped the tax, by the 
loss of his income, and could not make a 
similar complaint. It appeared to him 
that a different measure of proportions 
ought to be applied to the income arising 
from professional and commercial exertion, 
from that which arose from permanent 
property ; but he was not disposed to leave 
out altogether the incomes arising from 
professional and commercial exertion. He 
was not one of those who thought that 
offices, and professions, and trades, ought 
not to pay some Income Tax ; and the most 
reasonable plan appeared to him to be, as 
had been proposed by the hon. and learned 
Member for Bath, to capitalise property 
for that purpose. In the Income Tax of 
1692 he found, on reading over the state- 
ments referred to by the hon. Member for 
Montrose, that in manufactures and trade 
the value of the capital employed was 
taken. Then the Income Tax was calcu- 
lated upon the interest which was com- 
puted to be received. If a manufacturer’s 
mill and machinery were worth, say 100/., 
and the profits of his business were expected 
to realise 5 per cent., then such a person 
had to pay a tax of 5/.. In 1692, the 
amount was 4s. in the pound. ‘That was 
a time when the country was much in 
want of money; and, therefore, the Go- 
vernment was unwilling to remit any tax. 
There was a war with France, and taxa- 
tion was carried to that extent that there 
were taxes upon births, upon marriages 
and burials, upon widowers and bachelors ; 
but even then, it was not thought right to 
put the same tax upon trades and profes- 
sions as upon real property. If this had 
been done before, why might it not be 
done now? and it appeared to him that 
the most reasonable proposition would be 
to appoint a Select Committee to inquire 
whether or not the same amount should be 
imposed upon trades and professions as 
upon real property, and if not, what amount 
should be levied upon the former, and also 
whether a less inquisitorial mode could not 
be devised of assessing the tax upon trades 
and professions. Considering it to be un- 


just to impose the same duty upon trades 
and professions as upon real property, he 
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should give his vote in support of the Mo. 
tion of the hon. Member for Bath; but he 
should have preferred it if that hon. and 
learned Gentleman had allowed the pre- 
sent proposition to pass, and taken an op. 
portunity in Committee to propose Amend- 
ments to effect the object which he now 
had in view. 

Mr. Miles candidly confessed that seeing 
the situation of the country, knowing that 
to establish credit on the firmest basis was 
the surest sign of prosperity in a country, 
and feeling that no reduction of taxation 
upon land could be obtained without an 
Income Tax carried on for three or four 
years longer, he felt that to give activity 
to commerce and mannfactures, and in 
some degree to alleviate the indirect tax- 
ation upon agriculture, the Income Tax 
would be on the whole beneficial to the 
country. He did not mean if rendered 
permanent; he meant that it should be 
continued only for a short time. If he 
were asked whether we should endeavour 
to relieve industry by rendering it per- 
manent, he should say not. Still he 
thought the right hon. Baronet had intro- 
duced the measure with the best .inten- 
tions; but that he had not considered all 
the interests that were concerned. He 
found that commerce and manufactures 
were in a flourishing condition if compared 
with the state they had been in two or 
three years ago; but he found agricul- 
ture depressed, and yet no attempt was 
made indirectly to relieve agriculture ; by 
direct means he believed it to be impossible. 
He was not one who would stand up in 
that House and ask the right hon. Baronet 
to take off the Malt Tax, because, in the 
first place he knew the surplus would not 
allow it, and in the next place the agricul- 
turists, if they made such a demand, would 
be looked upon as endeavouring to mono- 
polize everything that could be remitted 
in the way of taxation; but when there 
was a surplus of three millions and up- 
wards, he thought agriculture should have 
been taken into consideration concurrently 
with commerce and manufactures, and con- 
sidering the party which supported the 
right hon. Baronet, the small remission of 
indirect taxation which had taken place, 
and the great power that now presented 
itself by the reduction of the county 
rates of materially relieving agriculture 
while there would be also a great ten- 
dency thereby to benefit the nation ge- 
nerally, by placing those rates under 
better guidance and a more regular ma- 
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nagement, and thus relieving agriculture 
from a great pressure which existed upon 
it, he thought that the right hon. Baronet 
ought not to have neglected such an op- 
portunity. But at the same time he must 
say he gave the right hon. Baronet credit 
for the remission of the taxes upon raw 
material, upon cotton, and upon glass ; and 
after he had said that, he must add that he 
thought the right hon. Baronet, in re- 
mitting other large items of taxation, ought 
to have turned aa ear to the remonstrances 
of those who had addressed him—he hoped 
and trusted in a proper form and a proper 
spirit—thoroughly setting forth their case, 
not in the words of noble Lords or hon. 
Members of that House, but in the words 
of farmers practically acquainted with agri- 
culture, and knowing its condition and its 
wants. He must say that he, as an at- 
tentive observer of all that had passed at the 
deputation to which he alluded, thought 
the right hon. Baronet was touched by the 
representations which were made to him. 
Asthe farmers had no Board of Trade, they 
had nothing for their protection but the 
voices of their Representatives in that 
House. He was sorry to find that their 
hopes had been dashed from them. The 
amount of 2,465,000/. Income Tax was 
contributed by the real property in Eng- 
land and Wales out of the total of 
4,090,000/.; and yet, although real pro- 
perty contributed to this extent, there was 
not a single tax touched by which the 
landed interest would be benefited, while 


a great remission of taxation was granted | 
He had | 


to manufactures and commerce. 
always defended protection to agriculture, 
on the ground that what was a benefit to 
one class must benefit the other; and now 
he felt that the lower classes must be greatly 
benefited hy the reduction of the duty on 
cotton, the duty on sugar, and in a certain 
degree by the reduction of the duty on 
glass. The only time that he had heard 
the right hon. Baronet mention agricul- 
ture in his speech of the other evening was 
in making reference to the auction duty. 
The landed interest were not asking for 
any reduction as landlords, and he believed 
that as regarded the auction duty the 
landlord would be the only party benefited, 
because, if a saleof agricultural produce took 
place ata farm no auction duty was charged. 
It was for the tenantry that he spoke. He 
could assure the right hon. Baronet, from 
the letters he had received, and from the 
general gloom which pervaded those coun- 
ties in the neighbourhood of the metropolis, 
VOL, LXXVII. {iu 
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where people had had the benefit of reading 
the right hon. Baronet’s speech, the greatest 
despair was felt throughout the country. 
The farmers had hitherto looked to the 
right hon. Baronet as the defender of 
their rights; but they now saw that he 
totally passed over them in their distress, 
and would not give them any relief, 
after imposing upon landlords and tenants, 
and real property of the country, a 
burden to the amount of upwards of 
2,400,000/., to which they were to sub- 
mit for three years. All he could say 
was, that agreeing as he did in much that 
had been said on both sides of the House, 
but certainly not in that kind of spirit 
which would tamely submit to everything 
which a Minister might dictate—if he stood 
alone he would at a future period give an op- 
portunity to the House,.and to those county 
Members who were returned on the faith of 
maintaining certain principles, which he 
hoped and trusted they would carry out—an 
opportunity of stating whether, in the great 
remission of taxation which was to take 
place, the agricultural interest ought or 
ought not to be benefited. He would offer 
one suggestion relative to the Property 
Tax—if it was to be imposed, let it be 
both a Property and an Income Tax; 
and he only wished that in the case 
of the tenant, the right hon. Baronet 
would give an appeal. At present there 
was none. The tenant was taxed one half 
of his rent, whether he derived a profit or 
not, and he had no appeal. He therefore 
suggested this one point for consideration, 
which would in no way alter the principle 
of the Bill. He trusted that the measure 
would be a great benefit to the country, 
but he could not help regretting that the 
agricultural interest had been wholly over- 
looked. 

Mr. Vernon Smith rose principally for 
the purpose of asking a question of the 
right hon. Baronet. Before. however, 
he did so, he wished to observe that 
in the course of the various schemes or 
chances of prosperity which were held out, 
and the speculations indulged in by the 
right hon. Baronet, two positive results only 
were shown to arise—the first that the 
agricultural interest had nothing to hope 
for in the way of relief from the right hon. 
Baronet, or from any other minister. The 
hon. Member for Dorsetshire professed that 
he entertained no hope, and in this senti- 
ment he was followed by other Members 
connected with the agricultural interest. 
Although having nothing like the interest 
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that interest, he trusted they would per- 


mit him to ask of them not to follow at | 
the heels of any Minister, but apply them- | 
selves to show to the country what the | 


real condition of agriculture was—he be- 
lieved it to be one of distress —and if they 


did labour under such burdens as were | 


often complained of on their part, to show 
them to the public. 


ject to burdens of general taxation from 


which other classes were free, yet that | 


they hai local taxes to which others were 
not subject. But on that topic they were 
silent. Except in the speech of the hon. 
Member who had just sa! down, not a 
word had been said respecting it; and a 
Report, containing as much valuable infor- 
mation as in any document ever presented 
to that House, had been suffered to lie on 
the Table for two years without any notice 
whatever being taken of it, although it 
was therein stated that without even any 
alteration of Jocal taxation, but simply 
by a better arrangement of it. great econo- 
my and saving might be effected for the 
country. To these topics the agricultural 
classes ought to apply themselves, seeing 
that they had no hope from the Minister. 
These subjects were worthy of their ener- 
gies, and would place them before that public 
in a better position than any in which they 
had ever stood before. He did aot trouble 
them with such advice as their enemies 
and some of their Friends did—to apply to 
the cultivation of their lands. Whenever 
they complained of distress they were asked, 
‘Why do you not cultivate your lands 
better?” and their answer was, “ Because 
we have not capital to cultivate them 
with ;” and a very good answer it was; 
but he thought it would be desirable for 
both landlords and tenants to exhibit them- 
selves in such a position before the country 
as would show the reality of their distress. 


His belief was, that | 
although the lanced interest were not sub- | 


| he thought that at the end of the proposed 
interval they might have such a surplus 
as would enable them to entertain some 
such proposition as that of the hon. Mem. 
ber for Bath; and seeing that the First 
| Lord of the Treasury was about to under- 
take a great measure, he preferred endea- 
| vouring to bring up the Revenue by means 
of the Income Tax, according to his pro- 
position, rather than risk its diminution, 
| according to the suggestion of the hon. 
Member for Bath, because in three years’ 
time he should have an opportunity of 
tuking his stand against anything that was 
oppressive in that tax. It would be idle 
of him to rail against a tax which he was 
prepared to support by his vote, further 
than to say that the tax was an objectionable 
and impolitic one. He had heard no one 
speak in favour of it, except the hon. Mem- 
ber for Kendal, for reasons which were 
unintelligible to him, and the hon. Mem- 
ber for Donegal, for reasons which were 
perfectly intelligible to him, because that 
hon. Gentleman did not pay a farthing of 
the tax. But he would tell the hon. Mem- 
for Donegal, that in three years hence, 
if he should be a Member of that House, 
and if such a proposition were made, he 
should be prepared to vote for an extension 
of the tax to the country to which that 
hon. Gentleman belonged. He thought it 
most intolerable that, in its present state 
of prosperity, Ireland should be relieved 
from this tax—when restored from a state 
of agitation to a degree of tranquillity 
which had never before existed. If that 
country was prosperous, let it pay. The 
test of prosperity was payment. If she 
was in a state of tranquillity, let her con- 
tribute to the Income Tax. He assured 
| the hon. Member that that would greatly 
| tend to support public credit, for which 
he professed such fondness, and might 


| even raise the price of the funds, which 








The only other positive result was, as had| the hon. Member now generously said 
been sad by his Friends at that side of | was his only object in the exemption of 
the House, tha they were about to saddle | himself. He should not detein the House 
the country with a permanent Income Tax. | at that hour, except to bring under con- 
The hon. Member for Bath might fairly | sideration one matter which had not been 
. sk him why, if he thought it was intended | commented upon, and which he thought 


to be permanent, he did not voie with him 
as he had done on the Motion which he had 
made in 1842, for a more moderate assess- 
ment of professions and trades? He would 
tell the hon. and learned Gentleman why. 


Although he believed the tax would be per- | 


manent as a tax, he believed tiat at the ex- 


the right hon. Gentleman had not dealt 
fairly by. If Members were to sup- 
port the Income Tax, they ought to know 
for what they were to support it. There 
was a portion of taxation which he pro- 
posed to take off, but upon which with his 


| usual adroitness he had said nothing more 
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than a few words. There were, it seemed, ; them with very great attention. And he 


430 articles upon which the duty was to 
be struck off, and by which about 370,0001. 
was to be lost to the Revenue ; but there 
was a little suspicion about this. 


{Fes. 17} 





Let the | 


right hon. Baronet recollect how much > 


discussion there had been on this subject, 
before, and how many interests were af- 
fected by these small articles. Hurried as 
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stated what was perfectly true, that I was 
** touched ” by the statements they made. 
[A Laugh.] I cannot see any cause for 
merriment in my admission. I certainly 
did lament the local distress which I was 
informed existed in some parts of the coun- 


try. My hon. Friend seems to think that 


the House had been, considering the mag- | 
nitude of the proposition, and the effect of | 


his Resolution, the right hon. Baronet ought 


to have laid on the Table, as he had pro- | 


mised to do, the names of the articles the 
duties upon which he proposed to take off, 
because although the articles individually 
might appear small, yet they might affect 
the interests of particular constituencies, 
and hon. Members ought to know whether, 
by having the effect of introducing a larger 
consumption of foreign articles, this pro- 
position might not add to, instead of re- 


I have not expressed any sympathy for the 
suffering existing in the agricultural dis 
tricts. But I did express sympathy for 
local agricultural distress ; that sympathy 
I again express, for I believe that there 
exists in some parts of the country distress 
amongst agriculturists, that distress being 
attributable, in my opinion, to natural 
causes—to the season. The long-continued 
drought, the failure of the hay harvest in 


| some parts of the country, and the failure 


lieving the distress of their constituencies. | 
For these} reasons, the right hon. Gentle- | 


man ought to have stated what the 430 
articles were. 

Sir R. Peel: The hon. Member who has 
just addressed the House will have for his 
inspection either to-morrow ur next day, a 


paper which will contain a list of the | 


whole of the articles now included in the 


Tariff, and from which it is now po 


by the Government to remove the duty. 
When I introduced the financial measure 
of the Government, I stated generally that 


| cases been abundant. 


of the turnip crop in other parts, have been 
injurious to the farmer, and the consequence 
is, that there exists local agricultural dis- 
tress. I admit the existence of local dis- 
tress, and sincerely regret it. But I cannot 
see that the distress among agriculturists is 
universal. I believe that though in Eng- 
land local agricultural distress exists, in 
Scotland and Ireland distress is by no 
means prevalent, and that the produce of 
wheat and some other articles has in many 
As to the adoption 
of measures for relieving local distress, I 
must say that it is difficult to devise them, 


/ caused as that is by the seasons and the 


‘failure of the crops. 


certain remissions of duty would take place | 


—I mentioned some of the raw materials 


from which it is proposed the duty should | 
that no suggestion was offered with re- 


be removed, especially those connected 
with manufactures. But if the hon. Mem- 


der meant that I should have gone through | 


the whole of the 430 articles from which 
it is proposed to remove the duty in the 
statement { made on Friday night, I must 
say that I feel I should ere I had enume- 
rated fifty of the articles have completely 
exhausted the patience of the House. I 
think, therefore, that I adopted the best 
plan in the course I pursued. The hon. 
Gentleman will, however, find a complete 
list of the articles he refers to in the paper 
which will be ready to-morrow or next 
day. Now, Sir, I was sorry to hear from 
my hon. Friend the Member for Somerset- 
shire that I have been insensible to the dis- 
tress which in some parts of the country 
prevails among the agriculturists. My hon. 
Friend the Member for Somersetshire stated 
that I had received the statements of the 
tenant-farmers, and that I had -listened to 





Now, if my hon. 
Friend the Member for Somersetshire will 
call to mind what passed at the meeting to 
which he has referred, he will remember 


spect to the remission of any particular 
tax. I think that there are taxes which 
do bear heavily on the agricultural la- 
bourers—I certainly think that the Malt 
Tax isone of these. 1 think that the Malt 
Duty does press on the agricultural labour- 
ers. But at the same time it will be re- 
membered that I did most strenuously re- 
sist the repeal of that tax in the year 1835, 
and I think that the agriculturists feel that 
the repeal of the Malt Tax would not give 
a general and universal relief. In some 
places a feeling exists in favour of a repeal 
of this tax ; but there are many parts of 
this country which do not consider that a 
repeal of the Malt Tax would confer a very 
great general advantage. I paid great at- 


tention to the statements and representa- 

tions which were made to me at the meet- 

ing the hon. Member alluded to : but no 

—— whatever was made as to any 
2 
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particular tax being remitted ; and I must 
say that it would not be easy to find a tax 
peculiar to the agricultural interest. The 
tenant-farmer, it should be remembered, 
paying under 300/. a-year for rent, does 
not pay the Income Tax. I feel that local 
taxation does press heavily on the landed 
interest, as compared with the other portions 
of the community ; but it would be ex- 
ceedingly difficult for one dealing with this 
question of the Income Tax to give any 
relief by means of interfering with iocal 
taxation. I think the Government did 
right in paying a portion of the ex- 
penses of criminal prosecutions from the 
Consolidated Fund ; but I should object to 
taking any portion of the expenses incurred 
by the maintenance of roads and bridges 
out of that fund. I think the payment by 
Government of any portion of the expenses 
of maintaining roads and bridges would be 
highly objectionable, and that that species 
of local expenditure should be superintended 
by the agriculturists themselves, and alto- 
gether apart from the interference of any 
Government officer. I have now, I do 
assure my hon. Friend, the Member for 
Somersetshire, the firmest conviction that 
if they will take advantage of the measures 
which will follow the continuance of the 
Income Tax, their interests will be more 
promoted than if I were to deal with local 
taxation, and charge the Consolidated Fund 
with part of the expenses now payable by 
the agricultural body. If that be the case, 
and that it be inexpedient to deal with the 
Malt Tax, and that there be no other tax 
pressing upon agriculture, my hon. Friend 
must feel that | am not in a position to 
suggest the remission of that tax, which 
falls peculiarly upon agriculture. The re- 
peal altogether of the glass duty, the re- 
peal of the duty upon raw cotton, will, 
in my opinion, benefit the agricultural in- 
terest. Indeed, I cannot conceive a class 
that will derive greater benefit from the 
repeal of taxes of that nature than the 
agricultural class. Take the agricultural 
labourer. We have all the utmost desire 
to better his condition. Is it right, then, 
I ask, to continue a. tax which falls with 
peculiar severity upon the articles of cloth- 
ing worn by the agricultural labourer? 
Take the muslin of the rich. There is no 
portion of the tax of three-eighths of a 
penny per lb. upon cotton levied upon that 
article, while the dress worn by the agri- 
cultural labourer does pay a considerable 
portion of that tax. I say, then, remit 


that tax, and you clearly give to the agri- 
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cultural labourer the means of purchasing 
a necessary article of clothing at a lower 
rate. Again, with respect to glass. If 
you reduce the price of the square foot of 
glass from 1s. to 3d. or 4d., it is clear that 
both the landlord and occupying tenant 
will derive great benefit from it; and if 
you increase the demand for labour,—if 
you remove the pressure from the springs of 
industry,—and not only introduce prospe- 
rity into the manufacturing districts, but 
afford a guarantee for its continuance,—I 
must again repeat, that I believe the inter- 
val will be but short before the agricul. 
tural interest will find itself partaking in 
that prosperity. Therefore do | think that 
the course I propose to pursue would have 
a direct tendency to ameliorate the condi- 
tion of that interest in the country, the 
distress of which I deeply lament. With 
respect to the auction duty, I hope the 
House will not come to a hasty judgment 
upon the policy of removing it. The noble 
Lord taunted me for propusing to repeal a 
duty against which no one has raised any 
objection. Let me hope that the noble 
Lord will read the opinions of those who 
were appointed by himself to inquire 
into the operation of the Excise Duties. 
Let me hope that before the noble 
Lord ridicules the repeal of this duty, he 
will read the opinions of Sir Henry Parnell 
and of Mr. Wickham, the present Chair- 
man of the Board of Stamps and Taxes, 
and see what they say in reference to it. 
I moved to-night for an account of the ex- 
emptions from that duty which have taken 
place from time to time ; and also of the 
property which was subject to account 
under the direction of the Board of Excise, 
and of the amount of property under 
which the duty was actually levied ; and 
I think the return will prove to the House, 
from the nature of the establishment ne- 
cessary to be upheld for levying it, from the 
numerous attempts at fraud which it gives 
rise to, and from the consumption of time 
occupied in seeing whether the right of ex- 
emption from the auction duty do or do 
not exist, that it is extremely advisable to 
repeal that duty. Indeed, from the cases 
of exemption alone, the House will be able 
to judge whether it will not be for the be- 
nefit of all classes to permit them to dis- 
pose of their property in whatever manner 
they may think most conducive to their 
interests, without being subject to this 
duty. The noble Lord censured me for 
entering into a discussion about the Army 
Estimates, and for attempting to show 
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that there is sufficient reason for main- {of 5,200,000/., however derived, to be a 
taining the present amount of force. I | most comfortable addition to the ordinary 
know that the statement I made was made | and permanent Revenue of the country. 
in substance on a former occasion: but I| And I am perfectly certain that the ex- 
also know that if I had not referred to the | pectation of such a contingent advantage 
expenditure of the country, if I took for | in the event of his succeeding me did not 
granted that the estimates were right, and | at all enter into his mind; but that upon 
neglected to state the reasons which in- | the whole he does think with me, that it 
duced Her Majesty’s Government to think | is for the public interest that this tax, ob- 
it would not be prudent to reduce the | jectionable as it is, should nevertheless be 
army, or declined to suggest any reason | continued for the further period of three 
for the increase in the Ordnance and Navy | years. I quite agree with the noble Lord 
Estimates—I knew perfectly well that if | | also that we ought to continue it simply as 
did that, if I proposed to maintain the | it stands at present, and without attempt- 
Income Tax, and yet omitted altogether | ing any modification of it. After the opi- 
the consideration of expenditure, I should | nions we have heard expressed to-night 





have been met by declarations that there 
ought to be a reduction of the Estimates, 
and that our present amount of surplus pre- 
cluded the necessity ofcontinuing the Income 
Tax. J did endeavour therefore to show the 
House that the army could not be reduced, 
and I did advance sufficient grounds, | 
hope, for showing that the Navy and Ord- 
nance Estimates ought to be increased, and 
I did so before I directed myself to the 
question of the Income Tax, because I felt 
that a justification of the proposed expen- 
diture ought to precede the application for 
the continuance of that tax. It may ap- 
pear very ungrateful to quarrel with one’s 
supporters, and, as the noble Lord and his 
Friends intend to support me, I am un- 
willing to say a word that may tend to 
prevent them from acting upon that in- 
tention. But the noble Lord having be- 
gun by stating that of all taxes imposed 
upon the country the Income Tax was the 
most vexatious, the most oppressive, and 
the most unjust, I can only say that I was 
most agreeably disappointed when I found 
that he intended to give it that sort of 
support which is decidedly the most use- 
ful, the most cordial, and the best—the 
support of his vote on a division ; and, 
considering that the noble Lord does be- 
lieve that this tax is, of all others, the 
most oppressive, inquisitorial, and vexa- 
tious, I feel still more sensitively on that, 
account the compliment and value of his 
support. Having the opinions of the no- 
ble Lord and his friends in favour of the 
tax, and their ready consent to vote for 
its continuance, I do hope I have not 
said anything to sheke their determina- 
tion. The noble Lord did not, certainly, 
refer to this circumstance,—that, suppos- 
ing his present position happened to be 
changed, and that he found himself on 





these benches, he would feel this surplus 


upon the subject of a modification, and 
considering the sort of discussions we 
should have in Committee upon the seve- 
ral proposals to be brought forward by the 
hon. Members for Kendal, for Bath, and 
for Somersetshire—looking at the specimen 
already afforded us in this preliminary 
discussion, I think the House can scarcely 
refuse to come to the conclusion that it is 
better to vote for the continuance of the 
tax for three years longer in its present 
form, than encounter the tedious and un- 
necessary discussions which those proposals 
would inevitably lead to. With respect to 
funded property, every Loan Bill has con- 
tained an engagement to the public credi- 
tor that persons possessing funded property 
should not be subjected to any tax that 
did not equally apply to all. Mr. Pitt de- 
clared it to be a violation of public faith to 
act in opposition to that engagement, and 
whether the interest be permanent or tem- 
porary you will find it necessary to respect 
that engagement. Indeed, my opinion is, 
that any attempt to convert annuities into 
capital would prove wholly futile, and that 
even if it were not, the scrutiny which you 
would oblige persons to undergo in conse- 
quence of the attempt wvuuld be most ob- 
jectionable. Besides, it is in the nature of 
all taxes to press unequally. The surgeon 
or the artist will have to bear the burden 
vf a tax levied on glass and cotton, but 
may escape that on wine by not consuming 
it; but the man with a temporary interest 
in his property is under the same obliga- 
tion to pay as much as the man with a 
permanent interest. I much doubt, how- 
ever, whether in case of such taxes as the 
tax upon glass and cotton, the sum I shall 
remit for three years to a man with no 
permanent interest in his income, will not 
amount very nearly to the sum he will 
have to pay on account of the Income Tax, 
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What I propose is this:—I ask a man with 
an income of 5,000/. a-year to contribute 
for three years about 140/. a-year, not 
merely for the purpose of having an in- 
creased expenditure on account of the 
Navy, but for the purpose of promoting an 
experiment, from the result of which, if 
successful, as I think it will be, he will 
not only derive immediate benefit, but con- 
duce by this temporary sacrifice of 2/. 18s. 
per cent. to the future prosperity of the 
country. He will purchase glass, and all 


those articles on the raw material of | 


which the duty is to be reduced at a lower 
rate; while his servants and labourers will 
be enabled to purchase the necessary ar- 
ticles of wearing apparel cheaper than be- 
fore. This will afford to him some imme- 
diate compensation for the payment of the 
Income Tax. That tax, I must observe, 
will also afford a guarantee for the conti- 
nuance of our present prospects, and at the 
same time diminish the chance of vicissi- 
tudes. I have been asked by the hon. 
Member for Devonport what assurance 
I could give that this tax should expire at 
the end of three years. I said I should 
have felt with greater confidence that the 
taxes remitted would recover themselves, 
or rather that there would be an increase 
in the consumption of other articles on 
account of the remission of these taxes, if 
the Income Tax were continued for five 
instead of three years. I feel bound to say 
that for so extensive an experiment three 
years is rather a short period. I said so 
the other night. If I could have been 
perfectly sure of success I would have pro- 
posed it for five years; at the same time I 
do think there are good grounds for hoping 
that at the end of three years we may be at 
liberty to discontinue it. I see the popu- 
lation of the country increasing, the capital 
ef the country rapidly accumulating, and I 
think if we facilitate the application of that 
capital to new branches of industry and 
manufactures, that the effect will be greatly 
to increase the demand for labour; and 
with the demand for labour to increase 
the consumption of articles subject to tax- 
ation. If I look to the declared nature of 
exports in 1844, and compare it with that 
of 1843, what do I find? That in 1843 
the declared value of exports from this 
country was 44,812,000/.; and that in 
1844 it amounted to 50,515,000/., show- 
ing an increase of more than 5,000,000/. 
in the course of that short space of time. 
I see many causes combining to increase 
the prosperity of the country. The 
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establishment of railways, rendering tra. 
velling more easy and traffic less ex_ 
pensive; a surplus capital, instead of seeking 
for investments on foreign security; and an 
increasing population,—are circumstances 
calculated, I think, to justify the hope that 
at the end of no very remote period there 
will be an increase in the consumption of 
articles subject to duty, and with it an in- 
crease of production. We shall have in 
the year 1849 a proportion of this Income 
Tax ; supposing the Income Tax should not 
increase during the three years, we shall 
have a sum of 5,200,000/. a year to deal 
with. On the 5th of April, 1848, the In- 
come Tax will expire; but in the year 
following we shall be allowed to take credit 
for the sum of 2,600,000/., being half a 
year then uncollected, as we should be en. 
titled in the course of this year, if the 
House shall not consent to a renewal. 
Therefore, I may say that the Income Tax 
will last, subject to a reduction of one- 
half in the fourth year, to the extent 
of four years from this time, only that it 
will yield :but 2,600,000/. in the fourth 
year. I cannot so far foresee events and 
occurrences as to be able to guarantee that 
this tax may not be necessary at the end of 
that period. Nay, at the expiration of the 
present time the House may be of opinion, 
although no Government may ask them for 
renewal, that there ought to be a continu- 
ance of the tax. If that should be the 
opinion of the House I trust that the right 
hon. Gentleman will not hold me to an 
engagement made now, that the tax should 
then necessarily cease: but I have every 
reason to think that there will be a fair 
opportunity for the House to consider, at 
the end of that period, whether this tax 
ought to cease. I make, however, a great 
experiment now, with this full confidence 
—that whatever may happen, the House is 
determined to maintain unimpaired the 
public credit. The right hon. Gentleman, 
the Member for Halifax, has stated that 
possibly the Sugar Duties may not answer 
the expectations I have formed, and has 
hinted that they may not recover quite so 
rapidly as I expect. The House, however, 
will remember that for the next two years 
we shall have an additional revenue of 
600,000/., for which I have not taken 
credit. Suppose there should be some fall- 
ing off in the estimate I have formed of 
the produce from the Sugar Duties, we shall 
still be in the receipt of the 600,000/.; 
and if the falling off he only temporary, of 


course we shall have an available set-off in 
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this sum for any diminution of the Sugar 
Duties. Upon those grounds we recom- 
mend the adoption of this tax—they are 
grounds, however, which it is impossible to 
reduce to any accurate calculation. We 
are about to take off the duty upon many 
raw materials which enter largely into 
manufactures. I admit with the noble 
Lord that these reductions may be attended 
with the loss of revenue; but that pecu- 
liar political economy which would pre- 
vent a reduction of the Tariff, because there 
would be a loss to the Revenue, is most ex- 
traordinary, especially as falling from the 
noble Lord, who has the credit of being so 
great a financier. There is no doubt if the 
noble Lord takes this book, showing the 
effect of the late alterations in the Tariff, 
he will find that the reduction of duties on 
raw materials has led to a loss in the Re- 


{Fzs. 17} 





venue. Of course the reduction of duty 
may have this effect ; but if we find, concur- 
rently with this reduction of duty, a greater | 
increase in the manufactures of this coun- | 
try; if we find increased exports, and if | 
we recollect that there cannot be these in- 
creased exports without an increase of la- 
bour, surely we must not complain very 
much at the loss of revenue. ‘So it is with 
respect to the wool duties: no doubt I may 
be taunted with the loss of 100 000/. to the 
public Revenue; but if by the reduction we 
have stimulated the manufactures ; if there 
has consequently been great activity in the 
woollen manufactures, and in the numbers 
employed ; will not the noble Lord find in 
that increased demand for industry, in that 
progress of the manufactures, and in that 
increase of exports, ample satisfaction for 
the loss of the 100,000/.? I am prepared to 
tell the noble Lord by the reduction of the | 
600,000/. for the cotton duties we may ex- 
pose the Revenue to a loss; and the only 
way in which we can recommend the re- 
duction is, that by reducing the duty we 
shall enable our manufacturers to enter into 
competition with formidable rivals, and that 
the advantage which will be gained will be 
more than a fair and complete compensa- 
tion for any such loss. The noble Lord’s 
argument, indeed, would be an argument 
against any reduction of duties on raw ma- 
terials, if he should only say, ‘‘See what 
a number of taxes you have reduced, and 
there has been no increase in your reve- 
nue.” On Friday night I told the House 
it might have been possible for us to have 
avoided the necessity of renewing the Pro- 
y Tax. I do not wish to say one word 





in favour of a continuance of the tax be- 
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yond the three years; I do not think that 
the House will agree that the Income and 
Property Tax as now imposed ought to be 
permanent ; I do think, however, they will 
deem a present renewal proper, for the pur- 
pose of enabling us to make a great experi- 
ment with regard to very onerous taxation, 
although they may not deem the tax such 
as ought to be permanent in the time of 
peace: but I hope that in so continuing it 
they wil] not impair its efficiency during 
war, by now making too many exemptions, 
or admitting too many claims to relief. At 
the same time, I must say. that I believe 
the tax to be less onerous now than it was 
in the years 1842 and 1843; there have 
been less complaints made in the course of 
the last year at the Stamp Office, than in 
the first two years ; and for the next three 
years, | do not expect any great complaints 
by the payers of this tax, or any very ui- 
gent demands for its immediate repeal, and 
for the restoration of the other duties we 
now take off. We are deeply convinced, 
seeing the nature of the duties we are about 
to remove, seeing that the repeal f the 
duty on glass will operate in largely in- 
creasing the manufacture, and seeing the 
increased means of competition that will be 
ensured to our manufacturers by the repeal 
of the duties upon cotton—we are decidec'ly 
of opinion, as regards the glass duty and 
the cotton duty, that the repeal of both is of 
the most urgent necessity. It is from that 
conviction— believing that all classes of the 
community will benefit largely by the re- 
mission of taxes which interfere with our 
manufacturing prosperity, the removal of 
which is of the utmost importance—that 
we have come to the conclusion that it is 
our duty to propose the renewal of the 
Income and Property Tax for a further 
period of three years, and I hope that in 
this proposal we shall be supported by the 
almost unanimous opinion of this House. 
Viscount Howick suid, that he did not 
mean to address more than a few observa- 
tions to the House. He could not, how- 
ever, after the speech made by the right 
hon. Baronet, avoid expressing his great 
disappointment that no attempt had been 
made by him to reply to the statement of 
his hon. Friend, as to the general financial 
condition of the country, and which was a 
comment on that delivered by the right 
hon. Gentleman. To the exposition of the 
unsatisfactory statement of the right hon. 
Baronet, no attempt at a reply had been 
made. His hon. Friend (Mr. C. Wood) 


had demonstrated how unsatisfactory was 
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that statement, and yet to that the right 
hon. Baronet had not answered a single 
word. Let him remind this House and 
the right hon. Baronet, that even upon 
that right hon. Baronet’s own figures, how 
incorrect his statement was proved to be. 
His hon. Friend had shown from those 
figures how different must be the result from 
that on which the right hon. Baronet re- 
lied, and this too, though he possessed the 
renewal of the Income Tax for three years. 
Now, however, they heard that it was to 
be continued probably for a much longer 
period. The nearer they got, the more 
distant this desirable object seemed to be— 
it was like the horizon, the farther they 
advanced, the more it seemed to recede from 
them; for now they were told it was more 
likely to be five than three years. Upon 
the statement of the right hon. Baronet, it 
was shown that the whole of his surplus 
was 90,000. ; that he had stated his surplus 
to be 3,400,000/. ; and out of that surplus, 
according to his own calculation, he dis- 
posed of a sum of 3,310,000/.; thus leaving 
a balance, on that showing, of only 90,000/. 
as the sole surplus that they could calculate 
upon. Was that, he asked, a sum sufficient 
as a surplus or margin of revenue for our 
vast expenditure? Let it be recollected 
by the House that they had had a good 
harvest last year, and an unusual degree of 
prosperity. Was it then proper—was it 
expedient to run so fine, torun so very 
great a risk of a positive deficiency with no 
greater sum than that which the right hon. 
Baronet, under the most favourable circum- 
stances, and on his own figures, showed to 
be but a surplus of 90,000/.? And how 
did the right hon. Baronet arrive at that 
balance, small as it was? It was entirely 
problematical. It depended upon the ad- 
vantages to be derived from an increased 
consumption of sugar, a result which no 
one Gentleman connected with the sugar 
trade, whether on his side of the House, or 
on the other, would venture to say would 
be realised. The right hon. Gentleman 
calculated on not less than one million from 
that source, which was entirely problemat- 
ical. He had calculated on an increase of 
one-fifth on the whole consumption of 
sugar—he reckoned on the consumption of 
sugar of a superior quality and in a consi- 
derable quantity—and if in any one of 
these respects he should be disappointed, 
there would not be a surplus, but a defi- 
ciency. He asked if any one ought to be 


required to submit to the Income Tax with 
this unsatisfactory state of things before him ? 
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Ought they to remit so much taxation when 
there was not a surplus, but the probability 
of a deficiency at the conclusion of the 
financial year? He, for one, thought that 
the statement was most unsatisfactory. 
He agreed with his noble Friend near him 
in having the strongest objection to the 
Income Tax. He did not see, however, 
for the moment, how they were to dispense 
with it. He was prepared to vote for it, 
a3 a temporary measure; but, in voting 
for it, he said that the House and the 
country had a right to expect that the 
right hon. Gentleman would bring forward 
measures of such a nature that the House 
and the country could entertain the well- 
founded hope that at the expiration of the 
three years they might get rid of the In- 
come Tax. He thought that it ought to 
be in the power of the right hon. Gentle- 
man to give them that hope; and that the 
description of taxes which a Chancellor of 
the Exchequer proposed to remove, should 
be of that nature that they were calculated 
to give relief tothe people. Amongst such 
taxes, the first that should be looked to 
were the protecting duties. What wasa 
protecting duty? It was a duty by which 
there was levied a great deal of money 
from the people, which never went into 
the Treasury. For instance, there were 
the duties on sugar. They might obtain 
sugar from Brazil at 12s. or 14s. the 
cwt. cheaper than Colonial sugar ; but by 
compelling the people to consume Colo- 
nial sugar, they levied upon every pound 
of sugar that was eaten by the people, a 
tax that pressed sorely on them; and this 
they did keeping them from the use of the 
clayed sugar, and not benefiting the Trea- 
sury. Whenever they remitted a duty of 
that kind the revenue did not suffer, whilst 
they gave relief to the consumer. There 
was another class of duties that ought to 
be dealt with. These were duties that 
were too high, which checked consumption, 
and were in favour of the smuggler. A 
remission of such duties destroyed the 
smuggler, whilst the revenue itself in- 
creased. Now, the right hon. Gentleman 
might have dealt with the duties on sugar 
upon fair and intelligible principles; he 
might have got rid of the distinction be- 
tween free and Colonial sugars, and his 
measure, even in a financial view, would 
have answered. He would go further, and 
say that if he made a reduction of the du- 
ties on sugars, he ought to equalise those 
duties, and if he had done so the revenue 
would have gained, and the relief given to 
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the people would have been infinitely larger, 
instead of there being a loss of 1,300,000/. 
There were, too, other articles with which 
he might have dealt, particularly the duties 
on cheese, butter, and other articles of that 
kind. The right hon. Gentleman might 
have dealt with them to very great advan- 
tage; and he might also have looked to 
those articles on which duties were levied 
to an extravagant amount, and therefore 
served as an encouragement to smuggling. 
Many duties of that description, he repeated, 
might well, and with great advantage, have 
been reduced. He might have dealt, for 
instance, with the duty on foreign spirits ; 
and on all those articles on which there 
were protecting duties, and extravagantly 
high. He might, too, have dealt with the 
duties on tea. On all these the right hon. 
Gentleman might have tried an experiment 
for the relief of the people. If the article 
of sugar had been fairly dealt with on the 
principle of common sense—that was of 
free trade—but dealing, as they had done, 
not with one of the protecting duties, he 
asked how could any man believe that the 
revenue would spring up to the amount 
that had been proposed? He did not then 
mean to enter into the question further, 
because he did not object to the Vote which 
the Chairman held in his hand. He did, 
at the same time, most strorgly protest 
against the measure—the renewal of the 
Income Tax, so accompanied as it had been. 
He did not like the people of the country 
to endure the burden of a most oppressive 
tax, when they had a right to expect that 
at the time it was imposed it would be 
accompanied by measures by which a fair 
aud reasonable hope could be entertained 
that, at the period fixed for its discontinu- 
ance, they could be relieved from the 
burden. 

Sir J. Tyrell said, if the House would 
bear him with ashort time, asthe debate was 
drawing to a close, he would endeavour to 
explain his views to them as far as the 
agricultural interests were concerned. He 
must say, notwithstanding the able speech 
of the right hon. Baronet on that evening, 
and his three hours’ speech of Friday last, 
that he participated in the opinions of 
those who considered the agricultural in- 
terests hardly dealt by. It was ominous 


that the 14th of February, St. Valentine’s 
Day he might observe, was an unfortunate 
day for the agricultural interest. For 
when, in 1834, the right hon. Baronet 
was paying his addresses to the agricul- 
tural interests, his language was of a very 
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different nature to that which he at present 
held. He did not wish to be tedious to 
the House, but he desired to make it 
intelligible to the country, what the ex- 
pectations held out by the present Ministry 
to the country then were. He wanted to 
know why the agriculturists had enter- 
tained hopes which had been entirely 
blasted by the financial statements of the 
Government. He was aware that the 
tight hon. Baronet was a very difficult 
bird to put salt upon his tail. He was 
sure many abortive trials had been made 
to salt his tail. He knew how dangerous 
it was to quote Hansard; but however 
obtuse agricultural gentlemen might be 
supposed to be—however wedded to the 
plough — however accustomed to talk of 
oxen—still he thought that the language 
of the right hon. Gentleman to the agri- 
cultural interest, and that likewise, of the 
uoble Lord who had since then been trans- 
lated to the House of Lords, for no other 
services than those which he had rendered 
to agriculture, he meant Lord Ashburton, 
were such as to justify hopes which the 
result had far from realised. The particular 
speech to which he alluded was one made 
by the right hon. Baronet on the occasion 
of Lord Althorp’s Budget of 1834 ; and if 
the House would bear with him whilst he 
read some extracts from it, he thought 
they would agree with him that the agri-« 
culturists had been hardly dealt by. The 
noble Lord, the Member for Northampton, 
on the occasion referred to did give cause 
for expectation that means would be de- 
vised for the relief of the agricuiturists. 
He would not say that the noble Lord 
held out any hopes, but he certainly did 
point at that course; neither would he 
(Sir J. Tyrell) say that the remission of 
any direct tax pressing on agriculture 
was promised ; but he alluded to the cir- 
cumstance in order to show that such a 
course was then in contemplation, at all 
events, by one party in that House. It 
was, indeed, more in accordance with the 
contents of a volume which he held in his 
hand, from which he begged permission to 
read an extract from the debate of the 
14th of February, 1834, on the Budget of 
Lord Althorp. The right hon. Baronet 
then read— 


‘¢ The noble Lord said, he could not afford 
more than the 1,200,000/.; and, admitting 
that the noble ord had only that sum to con- 
cede in the reduction of taxes, he thought 
that consistently with keeping faith towards 
the national creditor, the noble Lord was 
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perfectly right not to make any greater reduc- 
tion. He would not offer any opinion as to 
the tax proposed to be reduced, but he must 
express his regret that some reduction had 
not been made which would give relief to the 
agricultural classes. He would admit that 
those classes would derive some benefit from 
any improvement in the circumstances of the 
other classes with which they were so inti- 
mately connected ; but when he recollected 
the distress which, in the Committee of last 
year on agriculture, was proved to exist in the 
agricultural class—when he considered the 
great patience with which that distress was 
borne—and when he found in His Majesty’s 
Speech allusions to excitement, and dis- 
obedience, and resistance to the law, which 
revailed in some places, he could not but 
ament that the relief was given to the dis- 
obedient, and those who resisted the law, 
whilst the patient and submissive agricul- 
turists got nothing. He would admit that, as 
there was only the sum of 1,200,000/. to be 
applied to the reduction of taxation, it would 
be difficult to show how it could be employed 
so as to give relief to the agriculturists ; but 
he was bound to say, that ifit could be shown 
that relief could be given out of the 1,200,000/. 
it ought undoubtedly to be given. He would 
not say, that relief should be given at the 
expense of public credit; but if it could be 
given without injuring public credit, the agri- 
culturists had a strong claim to it, At present, 
however, all that was done was —that the 
towns got 1,200,000/., while the agriculturists 
ot only a civil paragraph in the King’s 
speech.” 


Now, he (Sir J. Tyrell) did say, after 
language of that description, the agricul- 
turists, though they might not have a right 
to expect that theright hon. Baronet would 
be prepared to give them any positive boon, 
still they did rely upon his ingenuity in 
their behalf, and they certainly had a fair 
claim to some expression of commiseration 
from him. They had at least a right to 
look for so much, the more so as the right 
hon. Baronet’s Tariff had tended to de- 
preciate the value of their produce. He 
also said this with reference to Lord Ash- 
burton’s declarations, when an alteration 
took place in the law as to the Channel 
Islands and to Canada. Lord Ashburton 
had been selected, he should observe, to 
negociate a most difficult affair, that of the 
Boundary Question—a mission which had 
redounded so much to that noble Lord’s 
honour. The noble Lord was giving his 
opinion as to the effect likely to arise from 
corn being imported from Canada ; he said 
that with regard to Canada a similar cause 
of complaint existed. In the year 1828, 
Canada did not send more than 4,000 or 
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5,000 quarters into Great Britain, whereas 
at present 100,000 quarters were im. 
ported from Canada. This increase, the 
noble Lord contended, could only be ac. 
counted for from what appeared to his 
mind to be the fact—namely, that the 
United States supplied the greatest part of 
it; but that he maintained was not the 
object of the Corn Laws, and that the 
agriculturists had a right to look with 
jealousy on these proceedings, more espe. 
cially as it was only a bieding system in 
Canada, and where there was a boundary 
line of 1,200 miles, which added to the 
difficulty. Now he would not say that that 
opinion was conclusive on the subject ; but 
if the agricultural interest were under the 
impression that they were suffering from 
those causes to which he had referred, 
surely it could not be surprising that great 
anger should be expressed, and a t 
grievance be felt by the agricultural in- 
terest, in consequence of the measures of 
the right hon. Baronet. He had no hesi- 
tation in saying that he thought the agri- 
cultural interest was extremely hardly 
dealt with by the noble Lord opposite, the 
Member for London (Lord J. Russell), and 
he had often had a bone to pick with the 
noble Lord on this subject. Those by 
whom the noble Lord was supported were 
in the habit of saying that the agricultural 
was the predominant interest, and they 
had been accused that night of having a 
great influence with Her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment—why he did not know. But 
the noble Lord the Member for London a 
few years ago had the power of framing 
the different portions of parties in which 
the interests of the House were comprised. 
He had heard the noble Lord distinctly 
recommend to them that the agricultural 
interest should be the predominant interest. 
[Lord J. Russell: “No.”] The noble 
Lord shook his head. The noble Lord 
certainly did make the declaration to 
which he had alluded. The noble Lord 
had made so many declarations on the sub- 
ject, not altogether in conformity with each 
other, that it was not at all surprising if his 
memory failed him on the present occasion. 
When the noble Lord brought up the 
Report of the Address, in the year 1837, 
he said,— 


“ Sir, at the time the Reform Bill passed, I 
stated my belief that it must necessarily give 
a preponderence to the landed interest ; and 
although it may be deemed that such prepon- 
derance has been somewhat unduly given, I 
still think that a preponderance in favour of 
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‘that interest tends to the stability of the 
general institutions of the country.” 


He begged pardon of the House for 
being so tedious at that late hour, but he 
thought a case was made out against the 
noble Lord that he had nevertheless pro- 
posed measures that had occasioned great 
dismay to the agricultural interest. Upon 
those measures he had appealed to the 
country, and twice the country had decided 
in an unmistakeable way upon the ques- 
tion, whether or not protection should be 
maintained. And now, in the present Ses- 
sion, the noble Lord had thrown out no 
intimation that the agricultural interest 
might expect anything at his hand if he 
were again in power. He well remem- 
bered that the right hon. Baronet, when 
he was bidding for power, indulged in lan- 
guage which induced in the landed interest 
a belief that if they supported him, and 
brought him in, the Conservatives would 
bring forward measures for their benefit, 
and that they might expect such a change 
for the better that capital would be em- 
ployed extensively in agricultural purposes ; 
but if he attended to the statements of the 
deputation that waited upon him the other 
day on the subject of agricultural distress, 
he must be pretty well convinced that the 
hopes so held out had not been realised. 
The right hon. Baronet admitted that he 
was much touched by the statements of 
the deputation ; but he (Sir John Tyrrell) 
believed that that was the only effect they 
had produced on the right hon. Gentle- 
man’s mind, and that even the touch was 
avery light one indeed. But me the 
agriculturists were thought so little of now, 
he knew very well, that in a few months’ 
time, or it might, perhaps, be a year or 
two, when a dissolution should again take 
place, the agricultural interests would re- 
appear, and would be again heard of in the 
shape of advertisements and addresses to 
the various constituencies. The hon. Mem- 
ber for Somersetshire (Mr. Miles) had an- 
nounced that ere long he would submit a 
Motion that would test the sincerity of the 
Government on behalf of the agricultural 
interest, and they would then see whe- 
ther the expectations and hopes held out 
by various successive Governments were 
to be realised or not. Then the sincerity 


of the noble Lord, when he talked of the 
necessity of giving the landed interest a 
preponderance, and the declarations of the 
right hon. Baronet (Sir R. Peel), made 
over and over again in that House and on 
the hustings, would be tested ; and it would 
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be seen whether, entertaining the views 
they did, that great interest was to be 
trifled with, and be deprived of all share 
in the taxation of the country. There was 
one subject upon which, if no other hon. 
Gentleman gave notice of a Motion, he 
would take an early opportunity of doing, 
viz., the propriety of extending the Income 
Tax and the Property Tax to Ireland ; and 
he could show clearly that he had a right 
to look for the support of the right hon. 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer to that 
Motion. For though he gave much credit 
to the right hon. Baronet for the manner 
in which he had submitted his financial 
projects to the House, he could not but 
remember that it used to be an almost 
annual Motion of the hon. Member for 
Worcestershire (Mr. Robinson) that a Pro- 
perty Tax should be substituted for those 
taxes which pressed upon industry, and it 
was in consequence of the opposition of 
the Liberals that the proposition was not 
adopted. He would read another extract 
—and he thought the House would agree 
with him that his extracts were the most 
amusing portions of his speech—to show 
what was the opinion of the now Chan- 
cellor of the Excequer. The right hon. 
Gentleman, when speaking of the ques- 
tion of a continuance of a Property Tax, 
in lieu of the taxes that pressed upon 
industry said,— 

“ The agitation of this question did not ori- 
ginate with those who are termed the rich 
Aristocracy of the country, but with an indi- 
vidual who avowed himself, and was acknow- 
ledged, as the advocate of popular rights,” 


And again,—- 


“ It was altogether an error to suppose that 
the Repeal of the Income Tax was the act of 
the Aristocracy. The hon. Member (Mr. 
Young) had not heard, as he had, year after 
year, month after month, and week after week, 
speeches from the other side against the In- 
come Tax, the arguments used against it being 
that it threw impediments in the way of trade 
and commerce, and interfered unfairly with 
the labouring classes of the community. If the 
tax was so advantageous, as compared with 
other taxes, how came it to pass that it was 
selected as the best tax to be removed? And 
if the tax should be re-imposed, it should apply 
to all parts of the United Kingdom, Ireland as 
well as England.’’ 


He gave the right hon. Gentleman full 
credit for the ingenuity with which he 
now suggested an Income Tax for a Pro- 
perty Tax. But if it were for anything 
more than a temporary purpose, it was 
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only proper to see whether it should not 
extend to Ireland. No Irish Member 
could say that any more equitable absentee 
tax could be devised than a Tax on Pro- 
perty and Income, though he knew what 
would be the answer which the right 
hon. and learned Member for Dungarvon 
would knock him down with. That an- 
swer would be, “ There is no machinery 
in Ireland to collect such a tax.” But 
although that might have been a good 
argument in 1816, it was not so now, 
when they had the whole machinery for 
levying rates under a Poor Law in that 
country, the effectiveness of which they 
had heard described in that House night 
after night. That difficulty, therefore, 
might easily be got over. He thought 
if the Property and Income Tax were 
to be paid by the agricultural interest— 
notwithstanding their depressed state— 
it might be worthy the consideration of 
the right hon. Baronet (Sir Robert Peel), 
and of the noble Lord (Lord John Russell), 
whether there might not be a more equal 
distribution of the burden, and whether 
such men as Lord Hertford and others 
should be allowed to spend 20,000/. or 
30,000/. a-year in Paris, extracted from 
Ireland. It might be worth consideration 
whether that would not be a reasonable 
proposition to submit to the House. 

The Marquess of Granby said, that he 
thought the right hon. Baronet had mis- 
understood the feelings of the agriculturists, 
and that their complaint was, not only that 
no direct relief had been offered to them, 
but that the right hon. Baronet had not 
traced the effects his measures would have 
upon the agricultural interest in the same 
manner as he had traced their effects upon 
the manufacturing and commercial classes. 
The agricultural distress was admitted 
on all hands ; but he asked, what would the 
manufacturers have said, if, three years 
ago, when the manufacturing districts were 
in great distress, the Government had 
said to them,—“ It is perfectly true that 
you are in distress, but that distress is 
not owing to our legislative measures 
—it arises from the disturbance of affairs 
in America, and therefore we cannot re- 
lieve you by legislation; but we propose 
to take the duty off malt, and though that 
remission of taxation will be no direct be- 
nefit to you, yet you will be benefited in- 
directly by such a course.” The manu- 


facturers would have had a right to com- 
plain of such usage. That was now the 
position of the agriculturists. 


He cer- 
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tainly did hope, that if the present agri. 
cultural distress was proved to be owing, 
not to temporary causes—not to defective 
hay or other crops,—but that if it con- 
tinued, and was thus shown to proceed 
from deeper and more serious causes, the 
right hon. Baronet then, being convinced 
that it proceeded from legislative measures, 
would by legislative measures endeavour 
to relieve the distress. 

Mr. Collett could not support the Amend- 
ment. The Property Tax was to be re- 
garded only asa part of the system now 
proposed, of which a great financial im- 
provement was held out as the result. No 
doubt, abstractedly, the Property Tax was 
a war tax, and could not be justified in 
time of peace, except by unusual circum- 
stances. He considered those circumstances 
at present to exist, and thought this made 
out by the statement of the right hon. 
Baronet opposite. The general tendency 
of the existing legislative system had lon 
been to make the poor man poorer, al 
the rich man richer ; but the measure now 
proposed by the right hon. Baronet had 
the opposite tendency of increasing the 
comforts of the poor man, placing the bur- 
den of taxation on those who were in com- 
paratively easy circumstances. The scheme 
would, he believed, tend to the benefit of 
the manufacturing interest, and the general 
comfort of the poor of the country. 

Mr. Roebuck only wanted to say a word. 
Every person who had spoken on that 
side of the House condemned the Property 
Tax or Income Tax, with the exception 
of the hon. Member for Kendal (Mr. War- 
burton), who, he thought, had condemned 
the proposal to continue it for only three 
years. Almost every person, except the 
hon. Member for Kendal, had discounte- 
nanced the notion that it should be per- 
manent; and, at the same time, every 
person had declared an expectation that it 
would be permanent. Therefore every one 
had declared their condemnation of the 
Income Tax, and then they had come to 
the conclusion that they ought to vote 
for it. 

Mr. C. Buller had been quite aware, 
before the hon. Member for Bath got up, 
of the extraordinary predicament in which 
Members on that side had placed them- 
selves, by the tone of the language they 
had held on the subject of this tax. It 
seemed to him that the universal opinion 
on that side of the House, with the one 
singular exception of the hon. Member for 
Kendal, who thought they would get rid 
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of every injustice by rendering it per- 
petual—with that singular exception, the 
universal opinion of everybody on that 
side was that the Income Tax would be 
unbearable, if regarded as a permanent 
tax. Nothing on earth would induce him, 
if a division were taken on the subject, to 
give his vote for a continuance of the tax. 
He granted that it might be a tax to be 
submitted to on temporary emergencies— 
the noble Lord, the Member for Sunder- 
land, had fully spoken his sentiments on 
that subject. But after the debate of that 
night, it would be an insult to the under- 
standing of everybody out of the House, 
for anybody in the House to go and tell 
them that this tax was to be regarded as 
anything but a permanent tax. They 
were not to be misled by the tine words 
and fair sounding assurances of the right 
hon. Gentlemen who filled the offices of 
First Lord of the Treasury and Chancellor 
of the Exchequer ; it was not a matter on 
which their assurances were to be taken or 
would go for much. For himself, he 
thought it only justice to say that he 
doubted if he had ever heard the tempo- 
rary nature of the tax more clearly ex- 
plained than he had heard it from them, 
though every time the right hon. Baronet 
spoke he seemed to prolong the time— 
three years, four years, five years, and 
then as long as the House would permit. 
He asked the House not to attend to thuse 
assurances, but to the one simple fact that 
the Budget of the right hon. Baronet was 
such that at the end of three or of five years, 
it would be absurd to calculate on the re- 
moval of the Income Tax. The right 
hon. Gentleman the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer, in the speech he addressed to the 
House that night, taking an extravagant 
flight of openness, had renounced all his 
old favourite doctrines on taxation; for 
until very lately he had never heard any 
body scout the idea of taking off taxes in 
order to increase taxes, so much as the 
right hon. Gentleman had been in the 
habit of doing. But to-night the right 
hon. Gentleman had plunged headforemost 
into the other view, and dwelt upon the 
consideration that we should have a most 
glorious revenue, if there were no taxes 
remaining at all, But the House was not 


to be thus misled. With regard to the 
increase of the Revenue, for which the 
right hon. Gentleman had taken as much 
credit as if it had been owing to any mea- 
sure of his own, everybody else was aware 
of the real source of the improvement, 
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Two good harvests, accompanied with an 
increase of trade, had led to prosperity. 
Nobody could doubt that that was the true 
cause. He asked the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer to get up in his place, and as- 
sure them of two good harvests for the 
next two years, with an increase of trade, 
and permanence of prosperity. When the 
right hon. Gentleman had done that, he 
should say that he had made out a case for 
taking off the tax at the-end of three years. 
He called on the House and the country 
not to submit to any such delusion, above 
all to any such insulting and palpable de- 
lusion as to vote the tax with the idea of 
getting rid of it at the end of three years. 
They were now asked to grant a perma- 
nent Income Tax ; let them vote against 
it; or if they would not vote against it 
absolutely, let them vote for any modifica- 
tion of it that would make it just and 
bearable, and then they would have the 
consolation of knowing that they had dis- 
charged their duty to their country, by 
endeavouring to remove its most oppressive 
and iniquitous features. He thought they 
should not be called upon to-night to ex- 
press an opinion upon the policy of the 
Income Tax. However that might be, he 
begged it to be distinctly understood, that 
he should not consider himself precluded 
on any future occasion from opposing a tax 
he now saw would be permanent. With 
respect to the Motion of the hon. and 
learned Member for Bath, it had its de- 
fects ; but as it was a nearer approach to 
justice than the Resolution of the right 
hon. Baronet, he (Mr. C. Buller) would 
vote for it. 

The Committee divided on the question 
that the words proposed to be left out 
stand part of the question:—Ayes 263 ; 
Noes 55: Majority 208. 


List of the Ayxs. 


Acland, Sir T. D. Baring, T. 

Acland, T. D. Barneby, J. 
Adderley, C. B. Barrington, Visct. 
Ainsworth, P. Baskerville, T. B. M. 
Aldam, W. Bateson, T. 
Alexander, N. Bentinck, Lord G. 
Alford, Visct. Beresford, Major 
Allix, J. P. Bernard. Visct. 
Antrobus, E. Blake, M. J. 
Arkwright, G. Blandford, Marq. of 
Arundel and Surrey, Bodkin, W. H. 

Earl of Boldero, H. G. 
Ashley, Lord Borthwick, P. 
Bagot, hon. W. Bowles, Adm. 
Baillie, Col. Boyd, J. 

Baillie, H. J. Bramston, T, W. 
Baring, hon. W, B, Broadley, H, 
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Browne, hon. W. 
Bruce, Lord E. 
Bruce, C. L. C. 
Bruges, W. H. L. 
Buckley, E. 

Buller, Sir J, Y. 
Bunbury, T. 
Busfeild, W. 
Campbell, J. H. 
Cardwell, E. 

Carew, hon. R. S. 
Carnegie, hon, Capt. 
Castlereagh, Visct. 
Cavendish, hn. G. H. 
Charteris, hon. F. 
Childers, J. W. 
Cholmondeley, bn. H. 
Chute, W. L. W. 
Clerk, rt. hn. Sir G. 
Clifton, J. T. 

Clive, hon. R. H. 
Cockburn,rt.ha. Sir G. 
Colborne, hon, W.N. 
Colebrooke, Sir T. E. 
Collett, W. R. 
Collett, J. 
Colquhoun, J. C. 
Compton, H.C. 
Connolly, Col. 
Copeland, Mr. Ald. 
Corry, rt. hon. H, 
Cowper, hon. W. F. 
Crawford, W.S. 
Cripps, W. 

Damer, hon. Col. 
Darby, G. 

Davies, D. A. S. 
Denison, J. E. 
Denison, E. B. 
Dickinson, F. H. 
Douglas, Sir H. 
Douglas, J. D. S. 
Douro, Marq. of 
Drummond, H. H. 
Dugdale, W. S. 
Duke, Sir J. 
Duncombe, hon. A. 
Duncombe, hon. O. 
East, J. B. 

Eastnor, Visct. 
Eaton, R. J. 
Egerton, W. T. 
Entwisle, W. 

Escott, B. 

Esmonde, Sir T. 
Evans, W. 

Farnham, E. B. 
Fellowes, E. 
Ferrand, W. B. 
Fitzmaurice, hon. W, 
Flower, Sir J. 
Forster, M. 

Fox, S. L. 
Fremantle,rt-hn.Sir T. 
Fuller, A. E. 
Gladstone, Capt. 
Godson, R. 
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Gordon, hon, Capt. , March, Earl of 
Gore, M. Marshall, W, 
Gore, hon. R. Marsham, Visct. 
Goring, Charles Martin, C. W, 


Goulburn, rt. hon. H. 
Grahan, rt. hn, Sir J. 
Granby, Marq. of 
Gregory, W. H. 
Grey, rt. hon. Sir G. 
Grimston, Visct. 
Grogan, E. 

Hale, R. B. 

Halford, Sir H. 
Hamilton, G. A. 
Hamilton, W. J. 
Hamilton, Lord C. 
Hanmer, Sir J. 
Harcourt, G. G. 
Hayes, Sir E. 
Heneage, G. H. W. 
Henley, J. W. 
Hepburn, Sir T. B. 
Herbert, hon. 8. 
Hervey, Lord A. 
Hinde, J. H. 
Hindley, C. 
Hobhouse, rt.hn.Sir J. 
Hodgson, F. 


Hope, hon. C. 
Hope, G. W. 
Howick, Visct. 
Hughes, W. B. 
Hume, J. 

Hussey, T. 

Inglis, Sir R. H. 
James, Sir W. C. 
Jermyn, Earl 
Jocelyn, Visct. 
Johnstone, Sir J. 
Johnstone, H. 
Jolliffe, Sir W. G, H. 
Jones, Capt. 
Kemble, H. 
Labouchere, rt. hn. H. 
Lambton, H. 
Lawson, A. 
Layard, Capt. 
Lefroy, A. 

Legh, G. C. 
Lennox, Lord A, 
Leslie, C. P. 
Leveson, Lord 
Liddell, hon. H. T. 
Lincoln, Earl of 
Lockhart, W. 
Lowther, Sir J. H. 
Lowther, hon. Col, 
Lyall, G, 

Lygon, hon. Gen. 
McGeachy, F. A. 
Mackenzie, W. F. 
Maclean, D. 
McNeill, D. 
Manners, Lord C. 8. 
Manners, Lord J. 


Marton, G, 
Masterman, J. 
Maunsell, T. P. 
Maxwell, hon. J. P. 
Miles, P. W. S. 
Miles, W. 

| Milnes, R. M. 
Mitcalfe, H. 

| Morgan, O. 
Mundy, E. M, 
Neeld, J. 
Newdegate, C, N. 
Nicholl, right. hon. J. 
Norreys, Lord 
Northland, Visct. 
O’Brien, A. S. 
Ossulston, Lord 
Owen, Sir J. 
Packe, C. W. 
Pakington, J. S. 
Palmer, R. 
Palmerston, Visct. 
Parker, J. 
Patten, J, W. 
Peel, rt. hn, Sir R. 
Peel, J. 

Pennant, hon. Col. 
Philips, G. R. 
Philips, M: 
Plumptre, J. P. 
Polhill, F. 
Pollington, Visct. 
Ponsonby, hin. C. F. 
Praed, W. T. 
Pringle, A. 
Pulsford, R. 

Reid, Sir J. R. 
Repton, G. W. J. 
Richards, R. 
Rolleston, Col. 
Round, J. 

Rous, hon. Capt. 
Rushbrooke, Col. 
Russell, Lord J. 
Russell, C. 
Russell, J. D. W. 





Barnard, G. 
Berkeley, hon, C. 
Blewitt, R. J. 
Bowring, Dr. 
Bright, J. 
Brotherton, J. 
Buller, C. 

Byng, rt. hon, G. S. 
Christie, W. D. 
Cobden, R. 
Collins, W, 
Craig, W. G. 
Curteis, H. B. 
Dalrymple, Capt, 
Dashwood, G. it 
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Ryder, hon. G. D. 
Sanderson, R. 
Sandon, Visct. 
Shaw, rt. bn, F. 
Sheppard, T, 
Smith, A. 

Smith, rt. hn. R, V; 
Smith, rt. hn. T. B. C. 
Smythe, Sir H. 
Smythe, hon. G, 
Somerset, Lord G. 
Somerton, Viset. 
Somes, J. 

Stanley, E. 
Stanton, W. H. 
Stewart, J. 

Stuart, H. 

Strutt, E. 

Sutton, hon. H. M. 
Taylor, E. 
Tennent, J. E. 
Thesiger, Sir F, 
Thornhill, G. 
Tollemache, J. 
Trench, Sir F. W. 
Trevor, hon. G. R. 
Trollope, Sir J. 
Trotter, J. 

Tyrell, Sir J. T. 
Vane, Lord H. 
Vernon, G. H. 
Villiers, Visct. 
Waddington, H. S. 
Wallace, R. 
Walsh, Sir J. B. 
Warburton, H. 
Ward, H. G, 
Wellesley, Lord C. 
Wodehouse, E. 
Wood, C, 

Wood, Col. T. 
Wortley, hn. J. 8. 
Wortley, hon. J. S, 
Wyndham, Col. C. 
Wynn, Sir W. W. 
Yorke, hon, E. T. 


TELLERS, 
Baring, H. 
Young, J. 


List of the Nors. 


Dawson, hon. T. V. 
Drax, J.S. W.S. E, 
Duncan, Visct. 
Duncan, G. 
Duncombe, T. 
Dundas, F. 
Ebrington, Visct. 
Ewart, W. 
Granger, T. C. 
Hastie, A. 

Hawes, B. 

Hill, Lord M 
Hollond, R. 
Humphery, Ald. 
Mangles, R. D. 
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Martin, J. Russell, Lord E. 
Maule, rt. hon. F. Sheil, rt. bon. R. L. 
Mitchell, T. A. Stansfield, W. R. C. 
Morris, D. Tancred, H. W. 
Morison, Gen. Thornely, T. 

Muntz, G, F. Towneley, J. 
Murphy, F. S. Villiers, hon. C. 
Paget, Lord A. Wakley, T. 
Pattison, J. Walker, R. 
Plumridge, Capt. Wawn, J. T. 


Rawdon, Col. Williams, W. 
Ricardo, J. L. TELLERS, 
Rice, E. R. Roebuck, J. A. 
Ross, D. R. Milner Gibson, T. 


Main Question again put, 

Mr. Roebuck said: I mean to propose 
an Amendment, to extend this tax to Ire- 
jand, I am anxious to allow time to dis- 
cuss that proposal, but if the Resolution is 
passed, I must divide now. 

Sir R. Peel: If the hon. and learned 
Gentleman persevere, I must give way ; 
but I wish to remind him that the same 
Resolution which imposes the Income Tax 
here imposes an additional Stamp Duty on 
Ireland. I shall, therefore, give the pro- 
sal of the hon. and learned Gentleman my 
most decided opposition. 

Lord J. Russell; 1 quite agree with the 
proposal for adjourning this discussion to 
Wednesday. I wish, however, to ask the 
right hon. Baronet when the Resolution as 
to the Sugar Duties will be brought for- 
ward. No doubt the Government 1s 
anxious to press it ; but a few days should, 
I think, be allowed for the consideration of 
the proposal of Government. 

Amendment put, that the provision of 
the said Act as far as regards the tax on 
Property, be extended to Ireland. 

The House resumed. Committee to sit 
again. 

The House adjourned at half-past one. 





HOUSE OF LORDS, 
Tuesday, February 18, 1845. 


Minores.] Brus, Public.—1* Compensation to Fa- 
milies of Persons Killed by Accidents. 

Petitions PrReseNTED. By Lord Monteagle, from Inha- 
bitants of the Island of Barbadoes, against any Altera- 
tion in the Sugar Duties. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
Tuesday, February 18, 1845. 


Minutes.] New Wraits.—For County of Kent (Eastern 
Division), v. the Right Hon. Sir Edward Knatchbull, 
Bart., acc. Chiltern Hundreds.—For Thetford, v. the Hon, 
William Bingham Baring, Paymaster General. 

New Memser Sworn, —For Lewes, the Hon. Henry 
Fitzroy. 

PeriTions PRESENTED. By Mr. Hutt, from Shipowners 
and others, of Whitby, for Reducing the Duty, Tolls, 
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and Dues on Lighthouses.—By Mr. Chute, from Land- 
owners and others, of County of Sussex, and by Mr. 
Wodehouse, from County of Norfolk, for Repeal of the 
Malt Duty.— By Lord Rendlesham, from East Suffolk 
Agricultural Protective Society, complaining of Agricul- 
tural Distress.—By Dr. Bowring, from Operative Bleachers 
of Glasgow, and by Mr. Brotherton, from Cathcart and 
Eastwood, for extending Provisions of Factory Act to 
Bleaching Works (Scotland).—By Mr. Owen Stanley, 
from two Parishes in the County of Anglesey, in favour 
of the County Courts Bill (1844).—By Mr. Bright, from 
Inhabitants of Aylesbury, for Repeal of Game Laws.— 
By Mr. P. Miles, from Master Tailors of Bristol, for Al- 
teration of the Insolvent Debtors Act.—By Mr. Eliot 
Yorke, from Merchants and others, of Wisbeach, against 
the Insolvent Debtors Act, and in favour of the County 
Courts Bill (1844).—By Mr. Beckett, from Members of 
the Medical Profession of Leeds, Mr. O. Duncombe, from 
York, Sir G. Grey, from Devonport and Stonehouse, 
Viscount Marsham, from Isle of Sheppey, Mr. P. Miles, 
from Bristol, Mr. W. Patten, from Blackburn, Mr. Wode- 
house, from Norwich, Mr. Stuart Wortley, from Halifax, 
Mr. Eliot Yorke, from Wisbeach, and from Members of 
the Council of the Medical Association of Ireland, against 
the Medical Practice Bill (1844).—By Mr. Brotherton, 
from Members of Manchester and Salford Peace Society, 
and by Mr. Hawes, from Peckham and Camberwell, 
against Increase to Naval aud Military Establishments, 
—By Colonel Paget, from Amlweh, county of Anglesey, 
for diminishing the number of Public Houses.—By Sir 
W. Clay, from George Smith, and James Scott Smith, 
Distillers, of Whitechapel, for Inquiry. 


Emp.oyMent or CHILpREN IN CaLico 
Print Works.) Lord Ashley rose to bring 
forward the Motion of which he had given 
notice, and addressed the House to this 
effect: — Sir, The subject which I feel 
bound to bring under the consideration of 
the House is so much akin to others which 
I have had the honour to bring forward, 
that I fear I cannot promise anything in 
the way of novelty in the evidence I have 
to adduce, or in the arguments derived 
form it; but, nevertheless, I do hope that 
the House will extend to me its patient 
indulgence while I hring before it the case 
of a large class of out fellow-subjects who 
have never yet been represented here. I 
am about to speak in behalf of a large 
body who have been much oppressed, and I 
may say, have been altogether forgotten— 
but whose interests are of great value to 
themselves, and, if taken in connexion with 
their cotemporary labourers, are calculated 
to have a powerful influence on the desti- 
nies of the Empire. It will be recollected 
that in the year 1840 I had the honour to 
move in this House for a Commission to 
inquire into the employment of children in 
the various departments of labour. That 
Commission made a very voluminous Re- 
port; and in a Summary of that Report, 
from which [ shall read a few extracts, 
they stated what was the condition of many 
thousands, | may say hundreds of thousands, 
of children. I do not here mean those 
employed in the factories, but those em- 
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ployed in the various trades and branches 
of labour in the realm, and who are com- 
pelled to commence labour at very tender 
years. There are instances of their begin- 
ning to work at the early age of three and 
four years; not unfrequently five and six, 
and in many instances regular employ- 
ment began from seven to eight, and in 
most instances between eight and nine. 
With respect to the employment of girls, 
the Report stated, that— 

“ A large proportion of the children and 
young persons employed in this branch of trade 
are girls, the proportion in Lancashire being 
upwards of one-third of the whole number 
under thirteen.” 


It further appears from the Report, that 
the young girls worked as long each day 
as the adults, which sometimes extended to 
16, 17, and even 18 hours consecutively. 
Schools were wholly out of the reach of 
these poor children, in consequence of the 
early age at which they were set to work ; 
and the result is, that the greatest demo- 
ralization exists in those districts. This 
was the summary presented by the Cum- 
missioners, and deduced from a close survey 
of large numbers employed in various trades 
in the realm. Of all these cruel and per- 
nicious employments—pernicious, I mean, 
in the extent to which they are carried 
on—only one has been brought under the 
consideration of the House. I had the 
honour of proposing to the House the re- 
moval of females from employment in col- 
lieries ; but of all the trades and manu- 
factures that have been inquired into, that 
is the only one with respect to which any 
measure of relief has been afforded, or any 
motion made. In all other respects nothing 
has been done, or, rather, every thing has 
been left undone; not one hour has been 
struck off from their term of labour,—not 
an hour added to their instruction. They 
have not had even the advantage of public 
opinion being awakened in their favour ; 
that public opinion, which has such pow- 
erful influence when brought to bear on 
other cases, has been of no advantage to 
those on whose behalf I have ventured to 
come forward. I own I do not wonder at 
this, when I consider the enormous labour 
it would require to wade through those 
ponderous folios of the evidence collected 
by the Commissioners, to arrive at all the 
information they contain, and to drag 
to light those records of suffering, ig- 
norance, and shame. But it may be said 
that I myself am chargeable with this 
neglect ; for that it was my duty, being 
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more cognizant of the evil, to endeavour 
to find a remedy. Undoubtedly, it was 
more my duty than that of any other; but 
my excuse is, that I have not had the 
opportunity ; and it will not be denied 
that I have not had any great encou- 
ragement. I am, however, now pre. 
pared to take up the subject; and I do 
trust that, in consideration of the urgency 
of the case, and also of the moderation of 
what I am about to propose, the House 
may be induced to give me part, if not the 
whole, of what I ask on behalf of these 
young persons. I hope it will be borne in 
mind, that throughout the whole of the 
discussion on this question, I limit my de- 
mand entirely to children under the age of 
thirteen, which are children according to 
the definition of the Factory Act. A vast 
number of these children are females, 
and therefore entitled to the special pro- 
tection of this House. I do not con- 
sider that in the exclusion of those of 
more advanced age from the operation of 
the measure which I shall propose, justice 
and humanity will be satisfied; but the 
demand which I now make is more in 
accordance with what I hope to obtain than 
with what I think to be just. Calico 
printing, to which I now beg to call the 
attention of the House, is thus described 
in the Commissioners’ Report :— 

“Calico printing, with its subsidiary pro- 
cesses of bleaching and dyeing, is carried on 
to the greatest extent in the cotton districts of 
Lancashire, Cheshire, Derbyshire, and the 
west of Scotland. There are also a few 
printworks near London, and several near 
Dublin.” 

With respect to the age of the children 
employed, the Report said,— 

“In Lancashire, Cheshire, and Derbyshire, 
instances occur in which children begin work 
in this employment at as early as between four 
and five, and several between five and six 
inclusive, many begin between six and seven, 
still more between seven and eight, and the 
great majority between eight and nine, Out 
of 565 children taken indiscriminately from 
returns obtained from each section of this dis- 
trict, it appears that one child began work 
between four and five ; three between five and 
six; sixty-eight between six and seven; 133 
between seven and eight; 156 between eight 
and nine; 127 between nine and ten ; forty- 
nine between ten and eleven; twenty-six 
between eleven and twelve; and two between 
twelve and thirteen. In the east of Scotland 
children commence work at the same early 
ages; the Rev. John Dempster, Minister of 
Denny, states that infants may be seen at 
work as early as five years of age, having got 
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at school little more than a knowledge of the 
alphabet, and that they go to continuous em- 

loyments at all ages, from seven upwards. 

he Rev. J. A. Bonner states, ‘ our common 
schools now often look like infant schools, 
from the paucity of older children.’ But the 
printfields in Kent afford, in regard to infant 
labour, a remarkable exception to all others in 
the United Kingdom. In the works of Mr. 
Swaisland there were found only two girls and 
five boys, and in Mr, Applegarth’s only six 
boys, under thirteen years of age. There are 
instances in Ireland of children beginning 
work at six; but says the Sub-Commissioner, 
out of 833 persons visited, only 109 were 
under thirteen years of age.” 


In Ireland the system presents, as I have 
shown, a remarkable contrast to the state 
of things in England, displaying, as it does, 
a remarkable care for children of tender 
years. Now a word as to the numbers 
employed. From returns obtained from 
printworks in Lancashire, Cheshire, and 
Derbyshire, the children under eighteen 
years amount to 5,646. 


“ But,” (says the Report) “ it must be borne 
in mind that these Returns give only the num- 
ber of children employed at the time the Re- 
turn was made, and it has often happened that 
at the time half the tables at the work have 
been standing still.” a 


But, we can arrive at it by calculation: 
there are block tables in these establish- 
ments, each requiring one child, 8,156; 
long tables, each requiring two, 168 ; total, 
therefore, if the tables are in full work, 
8,492. It is estimated that in the print- 
fields in the whole of Scotland, there are 
teerers amounting to 5,000. 


“ But this estimate,” (says the Commis- 
sioner) ‘* by no means includes the total num- 
_ 3a there are several other de- 
partments in which, though they commence 
somewhat later than as teerers, many children 
are employed. The works at West Ham, in 
Essex, are on the largest scale, and those at 
Carshalton, in Surrey, are considerable.” 


Total number, therefore, as stated in the 
Report, amounts to 13,492. But this is 
confessedly much under the truth; and 
when we add the number employed in 
bleachfields and calendering departments, 
sometimes detached from printing-works, 
we cannot put the whole numbers at less 
than 25,000/. And I have reason to be- 
lieve, from inquiry that 1 have made, that 
this amount is under the reality. I now 


beg to call the attention of the House to 
what must have an important effect on the 
moral and physical condition of those em- 
loyed—I mean the state of the places in 
Series 
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which this work is carried on. 
point the Commissioners state— 


“ There is perhaps no description of manu- 
facture in which the convenience and comfort 
of the places in which the various operations 
are carried on. differ so materially in different 
establishments, and even in different departs 
ments of the same establishments, as in calico 
printing. With the view of lessen- 
ing, as far as practicable, the noxiousness of 
these operations, -some proprietors spare 
neither trouble nor expense to secure proper 
ventilation, temperature, and drainage; but 
in great numbers of cases these conditions of 
the place of work are deplorably neglected. 
Here are specimens. The hooking and lash- 
ing-out rooms, and the singeing-rooms, are 
very disagreeable places, the air of which is 
filled with dust, and in the latter with small 
burnt paiticles, which irritate the eyes and 
nostrils exceedingly. ‘On going into this 
room with a friend,’ (says the Sub-Commis- 
sioner,) ‘ we were both instantly affected, our 
eyes began to smart, and we felt a ticklish sen- 
sation in the throat and nostrils, much the same 
as that produced by taking snuff. I noticed 
that all the children who were employed in 
this room were more or less affected with in- 
flammation and copious discharge from the 
eyes. The temperature of the workshops 
usually varies from sixty-five to eighty degrees 
. . . the stoves are often overheated, and 
I have occasionally seen them red hot. The 
temperature to which the stenters are exposed 
is very high, from eighty-five to 100 degrees. 
I have found them between eleven and twelve 
years old working fourteen hours. The tem- 
perature at which,’ says the Commissioner, ¢ I 
usually found these stoves, when the girls 
were filling them, was 110 degrees, or fever 
heat, and the steam rising from the wet goods 
as they are hung up is still more suffocating 
and oppressive than dry heat would be.’”’ 


I will read some of the evidence on this 
point :— 


“ Robert Crawford, blockmaker, states, that 
in the kiln, where the block runs through 
on rollers to dry the colours, no one can work 
above three or at most five minutes. Mary 
Moody and Mary Maxwell, stove-girls, state, 
that the girls often faint from exhaustion 
caused by the heat. John Rodger, machine- 
printer, states, that the girls who attend on 
the dash-wheel have to stand with the feet and 
petticoats always wet, and that this in severe 
weather causes great hardship. Mr. David 
Young, surgeon, of Bridgetown, says, that 
from his experience as a medical man he 
knows that at certain periodical seasons the 
dash-wheel produces very injurious effects on 
women, But of Mr. Swaisland’s works in 
Kent, there is a different report: the whole of 
the premises, particularly the room where the 
teerers work, are clean, spacious, lofty, and 





well-ventilated, heated in winter by warms 
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water pipes, and thoroughly drained, The 
same is said of the works of Mr. Applegarth, 
and at West Ham, in Essex.” 


Showing, therefore, that health and clean- 
liness may be consulted by care and atten- 
tion, ard without any formidable loss of 
profit. Now, Sir. to give a complete pic- 
ture of the case I have to present to the 
House, I must likewise show them what is 
the nature of the employment in which 
these children are engaged. Jt is quite 
true that the labour is not in itself heavy ; 
it is the continuity of it during so many 
hours that produces a debilitating effect on 
both body and mind. Sir, I now quote 
from the Report of the Commissioners :— 


“The work of the teerers does not require 
much muscular exertion, while it admits of 
some variety, as they occasionally bring the 
colour from the colour shop, and it is also 
their duty to wash the blocks and cleanse the 
sieves; but, on the other hand, their exertion 


mf attertion must be almost unremitting ;— | 


they must keep their arms in a continual ro- 
tatory motion, and during the whole time they 
are ut work they must be upon their feet.” 


An 


** The regular hours of work in the different 
departmentso: the printfield are rarely less than 
iwelve—including the ume allowed for meals, 
—but it is by no means uncommon in all the 
districts for child-en of from five to six years 
old to be kept at work for fourteen, and even 
sixteen hours, consecutively. 

**In those of Laneashire, Cheshire, and 
Derbyshire, the nominal—not the actual, be it 
observed, —hours of work re twelve, including 
meal hours; bur there can scarce y be said to 
be any regula’ hours, tor all the block printers 
are in the habit of working over time, and as 
they are paid. and are independent of ma- 
shinery, they are at liberty to work what hours 
they please ’ 


hat are the hours of work? 


Now. what is the testimony on this sub- 
ject of the persons employed in these 
works? I am perfectly aware, that in 
bringing forward evidence of this kind, J 
am trespassing on the patience of the 
House. But [ would rather lay before 
you a true picture of facts, than indulge in 
any general rhetorical display, that might, 
after all, leave you ignorant of the exact 
truth. Thomas Sidbread, block printer, 
sa) 8,— 

“I began to work between eight and nine 
o’clock on Wednesday night, but the boy had 
been sweeping the shop from Wednesday 
morning You will scarcely believe it,—but 
it is true,—I never left the shop ull six o’clock 
on the Saturday morning, aud I had never 
stopjed working all that time ;—I was knocked 
up, and the boy was almost insensible. 
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“There were men there, and children too, 
who came on a Monday morning, and stayed 
till Saturday night.’’ 


Henry Richardson states,— 


“ At four o’clock I began to work, and 
worked all that day, all the next nizht, and 
until ten o’clock the following day. I had on} 
one teerer during that time, and I dare say he 
would be about twelve years old. . . . [ 
have known children made ill by working too 
long hours ; the boy that worked for me at the 
Adelphi was sometimes unable to come to his 
work from being sick with overworking.” 


In the west of Scotland 


“ The regular hours for work are from six to 
six, with two intervals for meals, sometimes of 
one hour each, leaving about ten working 
hours.” 


But, says the Sub-Commissioner, 


“ T have been hitherto describing the regu- 
lar hours, but these, I am sorry to say are but 





too frequently prolonged by over hours. . 

| Two or three hours of over work a day is, 
however, not uncommon, making on the whole 
| fourteen or fifteen hours, including meals.” 


| The Sub-Commissioner adds, 


| “Instances were found of girls working at 
the steam cans for thirty-eight hours in succes- 
sion, No®, in some establishments these long 
hours are not allowed—Mr. T. Greig, of the 
firm of Watson, Jackson, and Greig, stated to 
the Sub Commissioner, that in three years the 
utmost number of hours actually worked by 
any one was thirteen per day, and the utmost 
for the children was ten a day, the average 
not being above than nine and a half.’? 


Proving, most undoubtedly, that the pro- 
tracted hours | have referred to are not 
necessary. It is und: ubtedly true that this 
labour is not continued throughout the 
whole year—the trade has its flushes and 
its pauses, such is the technical expression 
| to denote periods of great demand and ces- 
| sation from labour. But this excess on 
either side is highly injurious, extreme toil 
or absolute idleness, the one cannot be con- 
sidered as a healthy compensation for the 
other. It must, moreover, be borne in 
mind, that the printworks are always most 
busy during the winter, in preparations 
for a spring trade, at the time of the 
year when toil and exposure are the least 
endurable. Of all the features of this em- 
ployment, that I am now about to describe 
is the most abominable—I speak of the 
practice of night work. The Commissioner 
says :— 

‘The occasional practice of night work in 
print grounds in all the districts is universal, 
while in many it is so general and constant 
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that it may be regarded as a part of the regu- 
lar system of carrying on this branch of the 
trade. In Lancashire, Cheshire, and Derby- 
shire, night work is stated to be so common 
that those establishments in which it does not 
exist are exceptions to the general practice. 
In working in the night, relays of printers and 
children are almost invariably used ; the con- 
trary is rarely the case except where there is a 
difficulty in procuring children.” 

“ Relays are sometimes from six to six, or 
twelve o’clock in the day to twelve o’clock at 
night (called twelving), or from four in the 
morning till twelve, and from twelve till nine 
at night.” 


Now, just hear what are the depositions 
of the young persons themselves as to the 
period they work, and of the effects pro- 
duced on them. The first I shall mention 
is Margaret Isherwood, eight years old. 
She says, 

“ Before she was six years and a half old, 
she worked all night three or four nights a 
week,” 


Henry Hughes, nearly nine, teerer, says, 


“T have worked all night many a time. I 
have worked all day and all night too, with- 
out stopping, except for meals,” 


Julia Cunliffe, aged ten, says— 


“TI came on Friday morning at seven 
o'clock, worked all day and all night until 
Saturday morning at six o’clock. ... I took 
snuff to keep myself awake.” 


Ellen Radcliffe, aged ten, says,— 


‘¢T was once a teerer, but I could not stand 
the work. I once worked three nights teer- 
ing blue colour, but it made me sick and 
giddy in my head.” 


Margaret Morris, going ten, says,— 


“ Many times I worked all day and all night 
too. Sometimes I have gone at eight o’clock 
in the morning, worked all day and all night 
until eight o’clock the next morning.” 

“Robert Kellatt, block printer, has seen a 
child named Hellin, seven years old, work from 
six o’clock in the morning until eleven o’clock 
at night for a week together on an average ; he 
teered for his father, who worked him quite 
beyond his strength.” 

“T have known a man,” (says William 
Archer, a foreman) ‘* work three days and 
three nights, without ever going home, and he 
had the same teerer all the time.” 


In the west of Scotland night work appears 
to be very common occasionally in almost 
all establishments. In the east of Scotland 
the evidence shows that night work is not 
vncommon ; but in Ireland, which again 
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‘In general there is no night work in the 
printfields of Ireland. . There are excep- 
tions to this, though rare.” 


With respect to treatment, the Commis- 
sioners states that the 


“Tendency of the improvements progres. 
sively made in the processes of calico printing 
has been to diminish the labour of the chil- 
dren, and to lessen their danger of injuring 
their work ; at the same time there has been a 
growing disapprobation on the part of the 
workpeople of any oppressive treatment of the 
children . . . Severe punishment, which was 
formerly common, is now scarcely known.” 


But here comes the fearful and important 
consideration for the Parliament and the 
country—the physical suffering is bad 
enough, but the moral degradation is 
worse. The Commissioners state, and 
this is their general report, that 


“The evidence collected in the Lancashire 
district tends to show that the children em- 
ployed in this occupation are excluded from 
the opportunities of education; that this ne- 
cessarily contributes to the growth of an igno- 
rant and vicious population ; that the facility 
of obtaining early employment for children in 
printfields, empties the day schools; that 
parents without hesitation sacrifice the future 
welfare of their children through life for the 
immediate advantage or gratification obtained 
by the additional pittance derived from the 
child’s earnings.” 


This is not my language ; it is the language 
of the Report. But this is not all. The 
evil isa growing one. The state of things 
is becoming worse. Mr. Emery, master of 
the school at Disley says,— 


“© When I first came into this district, which 
is now many years since, my scholars stayed 
much longer with me ; and I had then achance 
of making something of them. On looking at 
the number of scholars, it appeared that they 
had diminished one-half since 1832, notwith- 
standing the remarkable increase of population 
in this district within the last ten years.” 


Mr. Emery attributes the falling-off of the 
school— 


“To the facility of getting employment at 
high wages for very young children, and to the 
indifference of the parents about the education 
of their children . . The block printers,’’ (he 
adds) ** can make from 20s. to 30s. a week, and 
of course they might afford, at 2d. a week 
each, to send their children to school.” 


The Commissioner for Scotland says,— 


“But of the means of instruction that 
are provided, the children of the manu- 





appears to the greatest advantage, it is 
said,— 


facturing population generally, and those 
Y2 
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employed in the printfields in particular, 
cannot avail themselves on account of the 
early age at which children are removed from 
school, and the long hours during which their 
labour is continued.” 

“ Of many of the children in the print grounds 
of Lancashire, and especially of those who 
have been the least educated, it is stated that 
they appear to have no sense of moral obliga- 
tion; they are generally not trustworthy, 
and are given to pilfering, lying, and fight- 
a. ss . Of the same class in Scot- 
land, it is stated that the ease with which 
parents are enabled to rid themselves of the 
burden of their children’s support weakens all 
parental and domestic ties, saps the foundation 
of morality, and stops all progress in the 
mental and moral culture of the children.” 


Is it then surprising that the Central Board 
should have reported they are speaking ge- 
nerally on subjects of which my present 
case is a specimen ?>— 

“ That the girls are prevented, by their early 
removal from home and the day-schools to be 
employed in labour, from learning needle- 
work, and from acquiring those habits of 
cleanliness, neatness, and order, without 
which they cannot, when they grow up to 
womanhood, economise their husbands’ earn- 
ings, or give to their homes any degree of 
comfort; and this general want of the qualifica- 
tions of a housewife in the women of this class 
is stated by clergymen, teachers, medical men, 
employers, and other witnesses, to be one 
great and universally prevailing cause of dis- 
tress and crime among the working classes?” 


I shall not weary the House with any 
further evidence as to the moral condi- 
tion of those engaged in the printworks. 
But I will ask if this be a state of things 
which should be allowed to continue? Any 
effort we may make, may in the outset be 
imperfect on account of the difficulties that 
stand in the way of all legislation on such 
a subject; but at any rate we may strike 
at the main evil, and apply the law as far 
as we can. In the first instance I shall 
propose the total abolition of night work 
for all females of whatsoever ages, and all 
of both sexes under thirteen, to commence 
in October next. I am quite sure that in 
this [ am not proposing anything that can 
be in the least injurious to the interests 
either of the workmen or their masters. 
If the House will allow me | will state on 
what evidence I found that opinion. Mo- 


rally and physically nothing can be more 
injurious than this night work. W. Archer, 
a foreman, was asked, — 

“ Did night work affect your health ?”” 
And the answer was,— 

“Yes, it is the worst part of our trade. I 
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al ways felt very unwell in the morning, almost 
the same as if I had been drunk over night,” 

“‘ What is your opinion of night work ?”— 
“Tt is my opinion that night work is the 
greatest injury both to the children and print. 
ers ; night work ought to be stopped.” 


John Williams, operative, says,— 

“The working by gas injures the eyes. 
‘ More affected at morning after work- 
ing by night, than in the night after working 
by daylight.” 


Daniel Hawthorn, gas engineer, say,— 


“Children always look pale and sickly 
when they have been working night and day.” 


A deputation of calico printers, says,— 


“ Night work is doubly distressing on this 
account, Where a great quantity of gas is 
burning in a room badly ventilated, the air is 
hurtful to breathe, and bad for the constitu. 
tion. Children of delicate constitutions are 
obliged, in a long succession of night work, to 
desist from coming to the shop, otherwise they 
die off.” 

** When children first come to work, from be- 
ing robust they will become pallid and weak.” 

** Almost all claesss of witnesses in all the 
districts concur in stating that the effect of 
night work is most injurious, physically and 
morally on the workpeople in general, and on 
the children in particular,” 


The Rev. J. Harbottle, Baptist minister, 
says,— 

“T consider the unseasonable hours during 
which young persons are oftentimes employed 
as unfitting them for any improvement in 
mind, as well as exceedingly injurious to 
health.” 

“ One general effect is, that when any meet- 
ing takes place of an evening for moral and 
religious purposes, the workpeople seem quite 
overcome with the effect of having been at 
work so many hours—young persons espe- 
cially.” 

Nor is night work necessary or advan- 
tageous to the trade. The Report says,— 


**No countervailing advantage is ultimately 
obtained from it even by the employers.” 


Again, — 

“In working in the night it is generally 
considered that more work is spoiled than in 
the day; and an abatement is made for bad 
work.”” 


Mr. Robert Hargreaves, of Accrington, one 
of the highest authorities in the kingdom, 
says,— 

“TI do not like the principle of night work ; 
there is danger of fire, and a necessity for a 
double set of superintendents. The work 
done is much worse,” 
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The Sub-Commissioner for the West of 
England reports that, — 

“The great majority of printers would not 
object to a prohibition of night work for chil- 
dren and young persons.” 

Mr, Gilbert Jones, manager of Cogan print 
works,— 

“Ts very strongly of opiuion that over 
hours are injurious both to workmen and 
employers.” 

He 

“ Considers that a law reducing and regu- 
lating hours of work in printfields, would put 
all on a footing, and so would soon produce 
no inconvenience. 


Mr. Kennedy, the Sub Commissioner for 
Lancashire, Cheshire, and Derbyshire, re- 
ported—and this is a most valuable state- 
ment, — 

“T have been favoured by an influential 
house with an inspection of those books which 
show rates of production in their roller print- 
ing machines, during a period of four months, 
when they worked fifteen hoursaday. . . . 
The proportion of spoiled work from the be- 
ginning of the first to the end of the fourth 
month, actually doubled itself; whilst the 
average production of the machines decreased 
from 100 to 90 percent. In fact, the amount 
of spoiled work increased to such an alarming 
degree, that the parties referred to felt them- 
selves compelled to shorten the hours of labour 
to avoid loss; and as soon as the alteration 
was made, the amount of spoiled work sank to 
its former level.” 

I am informed, he adds, 

“ The general experience of this branch of 

trade is, that under whatever circumstances 
night work is tried, the produce is distin- 
guished by a larger share than ordinary of 
spoiled work.” 
I am also enabled to read the following 
extracts from two most respectable and 
intelligent persons. Mr. John Graham, 
superintendent of works, at Mayfield, 
says,— 

“So far as we are concerned at Mayfield, it 
would be advisable to give up night work for 
young women, young persons, and children, 
night work being understood as those hours 
between 10 p.m. and 6 a.m.” 

Mr. David Cooper, of Primrose Works, 
Clithero, says,— 
*T allude only to Messrs. Thompson’s works. 


There may be other printers who may be un- 
able to adopt such regulations.” 


He says that Mr. Thompson for many 
years carried on night-work, but had been 
for years induced to give it up, partly from 
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feelings of humanity, and partly from 
motives of economy, because he found it 
injurious to his workpeople, and because 
the amount of spoiled work was so con- 
siderable. It is clear, therefore, that a law 
must be proposed to save these unfortunate 
children from the effects of such a system. 
I would next propose a reduction of the 
hours of labour with respect to those under 
a certain ageunder the age of thirteen, 
for instance. I am bound to state, that 
those two gentlemen whom I last quoted, 
Mr. David Cooper and Mr. John Graham, 
do not recommend a reduction of the hours 
of labour. They confine their recommend- 
ation to the abolition of night work ; but 
the evil of excessive labour on the part of 
these young persons is so manifest and ex- 
tensive, that it must not be left without a 
check. I propose, therefore, that in Octo- 
ber, 1846, allowing thereby nearly two 
years before the operation of the enactment, 
none under thirteen years of age shall be 
allowed to work more than eight hours 
a-day for six days in the week, or more 
than twelve hours a-day for three alternate 
days in the week. I shall propose also, in 
conformity with the provisions of the Fac- 
tory Bill, that two hours a-day of schooling 
should be required with respect to those 
children who work eight hours a-day for 
six days in the week; and three hours of 
schooling, on alternate days, with respect 
to those who work twelve hours a-day for 
three days in the week. Should more 
labour be required, it may be obtained by 
relays, to which the trade is accustomed. I 
do not know whether it is necessary for me 
to notice the number of arguments which 
I may anticipate as likely to be urged 
against my proposed provision with respect 
to the education of the children. In the 
first instance, 1 may be told, that parents 
may be safely trusted to attend to the phy- 
sical and moral welfare cf their children. 
Now, in answer to this | may refer to the 
results of the investigations of the Commis- 
sioners, which prove the utter carelessness 
of the parents of those children in reference 
to their education, even when they have 
ample means for providing for that educa- 
tion. Mr. Kennedy says,— 


** One of the chief points for observation is 
the carelessness of the parents as to the future 
welfare of their offspring, as shown by de- 
priving them of the advantages of education. 
This they invariably do without reference to 
their ample means of supporting them.” 


Commissioners were sent to examine all 





the various mining and manufacturing dis- 
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tricts ; and one of them Mr. Fellows (Der- 
byshire) states,— 

“ The sole wish of parents examined by him 
to be to make all they could of their children 
at as early an age as possible, without regard- 
ing their future welfare.” 


Mr. Austin (Lancashire) says,— 


“ Parents will not avail themselves of the 
many facilities afforded in that district for the 
education of their children ; they will not send 
them to school.” 


In Scotland, all classes of witnesses state 
that the difficulty is to get the parents to 
send their children to school; and as re- 
spects Wales, it is stated that the parents 
estimate even one penny a-week as more 
than education is worth. Perhaps I may 
be told that poverty is the cause of this 
indifference on the part of the parents ; 
but attend to the statement made by that 
intelligent individual, Mr. Symons. He, 
on the contrary says,— 


“ That the evidence of all witnesses shows 
that when trade improves fewer children will 
remain in school, and that sensual gratifica- 
tions are far oftener the obstruction to educa- 
tion than poverty.”’ 


Mr. Fletcher says,— 


“ That the earnings of the population in the 
neighbourhood of Oldham in prosperous times 
are amply sufficient to enable parents to pay 
for their children’s education, but they will 
take nothing but Sunday school instruction, 
because it does not interfere with work, and 
costs nothing.” 


Mr. Grainger says,— 


“ Many of the parents are utterly indifferent 
to the moral and physical welfare of their off- 
spring; and it would be a serious error to 
mistake this indifference for desperation 
arising from distress and misery.” 


He adds,— 


“ That in the best of times, when, in Bir- 
mingham for example, many mechanics were 
earning from 2/.to 5l. or 6/1. a-week, instead 
of making provision for the future, and pro- 
moting the welfare of their families, these 
large wages were but too often wasted in vice 
and extravagance.” 


In this deplorable state the population is 
being brought up. It must, I think, be 
evident to every one, that unless parents 
themselves receive the benefit of education, 
they will be indifferent as to the educa- 
tion of their progeny, and yet we are 
bringing up a race of parents in an entirely 
demoralized condition, and who will be 
ignorant of the great advantages which 
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would accrue to their offspring from proper 
attention to their education ; for we find 
the present generation of these children 
neglected as far as their physical and moral 
condition is concerned ; and we find also 
that such a complication of evils has been 
suffered to accumulate, that even the 
powers of this House will scarcely be able 
to extricate the population from them. I 
have very great fears that not only in the 
delivery of individual speeches, but in the 
frequent reproduction of subjects of the 
same class, I shall become exceedingly te- 
dious to the House. It may, therefore, be 
some compensation to know, that I suffer 
nearly as much as | inflict ; the labour of 
research—the extent of correspondence, the 
trespass on the time of this House, cheered 
by little or no prospect of success—may be 
urged as an adequate proof that these endea- 
vours have not been wantonly undertaken ; 
but where the interests are so serious, 
much may and ought to be hazarded, and 
it is better to fail in the attempt than 
never to have aspired to such a measure. 
Sir, I am at a loss to conceive on what 
grounds an opposition will be made to my 
proposal: it cannot be said that I have se- 
lected one interest only as the object of at- 
tack—this is the third in the series that I 
have ventured to reform. I have, too, I 
hope, been careful—for such at least was my 
intention—in my language respecting the 
conduct and character of individual print 
masters: I have endeavoured to expose the 
pernicious system of their labour, but with- 
out imputing to them either thé authorship 
or the encouragement of the mischiefs that 
afilict the present generation—the evil has, 
as it were, come down to them by inherit- 
ance. Now, in every debate on similar 
subjects it has been invariably conceded 
that protection should be extended to young 
children; their inexperience, their help- 
lessness, the deep interest that the State 
was supposed to have in their moral and 
physical welfare, extorted this admission. 
There may have been some, though very 
few, who thought differently, and believed 
that they might safely be left to the affec- 
tionate solicitude of parents and guardians 
—these objections were overruled, and the 
Legislature has, in various enactments, 
asserted the principle for which I now 
contend—I ask no other; for this Bill, I 
must again observe, will affect young 
children only, those only of the age which 
the Government, in the Factory Bill of 
1833, protected by a limitation of eight 
hours of daily labour, and regular attend- 
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ance at school ; a measure of unequal and 
imperfect success, but productive, neverthe- 
less, of much moral and physical benefit to 
thousands of the workers. Sir, in the 
various discussions on these kindred sub- 
jects, there has been a perpetual endeavour 
to drive us, who seek the aid of the law, 
from the points under debate, and taunt us 
with a narrow and one-sided humanity ; I 
was told that there were far greater evils 
than those I had assailed, that I had left 
untouched much worse things. It was in 
vain to reply that no one could grapple 
with the whole at once. My opponents, 
on the first introduction of the Ten Hours’ 
Bill, sent me to the collieries ; when | in- 
vaded the collieries, I was referred to the 
printworks ; from the printworks | know 
not to what J shall be sent, for can anything 
be worse? If I judge by what I have 
heard and read out of doors, I conclude 
that it will be to the Corn Laws ; but let 
me appeal to the most zealous advocate for 
their abolition, and ask him what their re 
peal could do more for the benefit of the 
manufacturing classes than to perpetuate 
the present state of commercial prosperity ? 
We have cheap provisions and abundant 
employment ; but what, nevertheless, is 
the actual condition of these children? 
The repeal of the Corn Laws would 
leave these infants as it found them, 
neither worse nor better, — precisely in 
the condition in which they are in those 
countries where no Corn Laws prevail— 
in France or Belgium. Whatever it might 
do for others, it would do nothing for these ; 
but I solemnly declare that, if 1 believed 
the removal of the impost would place 
these many thousands in a position of com- 
fort—and keep them in it—I would, in 
spite of every difficulty, and in the face of 
every apprehension, vote at once for the 
entire abolition. Sir, it has been said to 
me more than once,—‘ Where will you 
stop?” J reply, without hesitation, —‘‘ No- 
where, so long as any portion of this mighty 
evil remains to be removed.” I confess 
that my desire and ambition are to bring 
all the labouring children of this empire 
within the reach and the opportunities of 
education—within the sphere (if they will 
profit by the offer) of happy and useful 
citizens. I am ready, so far as my ser- 
vices are of any value, to devote what little 
I have of energy, and all the remainder of 
my life, to the accomplishment of this end ; 
the labour indeed would be great, and the 
anxieties very heavy, but I fear neither 
the one nor the other; I fear nothing but 
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defeat. I should cheerfully undertake it 
all, had I but the hope of your countenance 
and support. And who will deny that it 
is a matter well worthy of the time and 
deliberations of this august Assembly? 
Look to the increasing numbers of your 
people—look to the increasing facilities for 
mischief. J speak not of this class or that 
—manufacturing or agricultural—the prin- 
ciple is the same in both, though the danger 
may be less in the one than in the other— 
the march of intellect, as it is called, bear- 
ing with it both good and evil, while it 
multiplies the agents of mischief, leaves 
millions of the poorer sort onlv as fuel for 
the fire. Crime is increasing in amount, 
and deepening in character and intensity ; 
the valuable Tables of Criminal Offenders 
prepared at the Home Office, attest the 
accuracy of this assertion. In 1848, “ thir- 
teen persons were hung for murder.” ‘ Of 
these,” says the preface, “three were fe- 
males for the murder of their husbands ;. 
two were males for the murder of their 
wives; one for the murder of his child ; 
one of his father.” And in a summary 
deduced from these tables written by Mr. 
Jelinger Symons, and published in a most 
able article of the Law Magazine for last 
December, it is stated,— 

“ Murders, and attempts to murder and 
maim, have increased 38 per cent on the 
average of the last four yea s; rapes, 57 pet 
cent ; other horrid offences, 53 per cent, 
Arsons, which exhibit malice in its worst 
shape, have increased by 28 per cent,; and 
if those of the present year were t.ken into 
account, the increase would be far greater ”’ 


The publie journals confirm to the full 
this horrid statement; scarcely a week 
elapses but that the newspapers detail 
some crime that, in novelty and atroc‘ous- 
ness, exceeds the imagination of mankind. 
I will not dwell on many cases; of two 
only I will ask, whether the records of sin 
in England present any instances of similar 
wickedness:—one mother, a year ago, who 
poisoned her four children in succession, 
for the sake of their burial money ; another, 
within these few days, who held her own 
daughter alive over the fire until the 
wretched infant was roasted to death? To 
what, Mr. Speaker, will all this grow, if 
no remedy be applied, or even attempted ? 
If we will not, as a nation, undertake the 
mighty task, let us not, by a continuance 
of the present system, render it impossible 
to private enterprise. Within the last few 
years, the means of education, thoug) still 


inadequate, have been greatly diffused ; 
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schools are multiplied, and zealous and 
qualified persons, within and without the 
Established Church, are ready to devote 
their energies to this service; but the en- 
tire absorption of the children by almost 


unceasing toil in so many departments of 


indusiry, defeats their efforts and breaks all 
their hopes. Does this state of things 
afford us any security? Far from it. Time 
was, when men believed, or rather main- 
tained, that utter ignorance and excessive 
labour were the best guarantees for the tran- 
quillity of the people—a sad delusion ; for 
the most hardly worked and the most 
brutally ignorant can ever find time and 
intellect for mischief. Hundreds throng 
to the beer-shops and _ pot-houses to 
listen to seductive compositions in 
prose and verse, in which vice and vio- 
lence are dignified into heroism ; compo- 
sitions written with fancy and power, and 
embellished with all the excellence of 
modern art. Whet a monstrous perversion 
of the noblest faculties, of talents bestowed 
to refine and elevate mankind! But their 
guilt is our guilt; we incur it by con- 
niving at it— certainly by not repress- 
Ing it. 
“Oh gracious God ! how far have we 
Profaned thy heavenly gift of Poesy ; 
Made prostitute and profligate the Muse, 
Debased to each obscene and impious use, 
Whose harmony was first ordained above, 
For tongues of angels, and for hymns of love.” 


Sir, I much fear that I shall appear dog- 
matic, if I again presume to impress upon 
this House the hollowness and danger of 
our actual position. We may obtain a 
surplus and reduce taxes, increase our 
fleets and extend our commerce—excellent 
things in their way, but all unavailing, if 
they rest not on the moral and physical 
prosperity of the great mass of our people : 
it may flourish for a while, and we may 
exchange congratulations; but an hour of 
difficulty will soon disclose that we have 
done nothing whatever to assure our ex- 
ternal dignity or internal peace. But 
while there is life there is hope; we have 
little to fear but frum indifference or delay : 
and facilities for mischief, now so rife, are, 
in the order of a merciful Providence, 
alike facilities for good. The march of in- 
tellect, the restless activity; the railroads 
and steam-boats, the stimulated energies of 
the mind and body, the very congregating of 
our people into masses and large towns, 
may be converted into influences of mighty 
benefit. Let the State but accomplish her 


frequent boast ; let her show herself a faith- 
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ful and a pious parent; such efforts, be 
assured, will not be lost in the sight of 
God, and her children will speedily “ rise 
up, and call her blessed.” 

Sir J. Graham : It has fallen to my lot, 
on previous occasions, to oppose the noble 
Lord in discussions similar to the present ; 
but, though I have been unfortunately op. 
posed to him, 1 have always been ready to 
acknowledge the purity of his motives, the 
singleness of his purpose, the honesty with 
which he endeavours to obtain the great 
object he has in view, and also the touch- 
ing eloquence with which he enforces his 
views. My noble Friend seemed to think 
it necessary for him to apologize for the 
want of novelty in the subject ; but where 
the intention of the advocate of any parti- 
cular question is fair, and his object is to 
aid, as he believes, in the moral and physi- 
cal amelioration of his fellow-subjects, the 
want of novelty is no fault. Another rea- 
son why my noble Friend need not apolo- 
gize for again introducing this subject to 
the House is the vast number of persons— 
no fewer than 25,000—connected with one 
ofour staple manufactures—whoare affected 
by the measure proposed. But my noble 
Friend has also coupled with the consider- 
ations which this fact suggests, others well 
worthy of our mature deliberation ; he has 
referred to facts which I fear cannot be 
contradicted—facts of the most grave im- 
portance connected with thestate of crime. 
My noble Friend urges us to consider 
both the moral and the physical condition 
of the working classes of this country. 
Doubtiess, as regards the moral condition 
of the people, the considerations he urged 
were of the greatest importance; but I was 
glad to observe that my noble Friend did 
not overlook their physical condition. And 
when we consider the rapidily increasing 
population of the country, the increased 
supply of labour, and the competition con- 
sequent on it, as well as the conse- 
quences of that increase and of that com- 
petition on the physical condition of the 
people,—I am not, at the same time, un- 
dervaluing the importance of their moral 
condition, and of education in connexion 
with it,—I say when we look at these 
things, it behoves us, and especially the 
Government, to be extremely cautious how 
we deal with any subject materially affect- 
ing the physical condition of a large por- 
tion of the community, and naturally and 
intimately connected with their means of 
employment. My noble Friend has made 
many admissions on the subject which ap- 
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pear to me to be very important. In the 
first place, he said that a large number of 
masters had given up night work ; that the 
labour in which children are employed is 
not of a heavy kind; and that the condi- 
tion of the children has of late years been 
much improved. My noble Friend further 
admitted that children employed in some 
other branches of manufactures were in a 
worse condition than those employed in 
printfields and the other branches of ma- 
nufactures referred to by him. But my 
noble Friend went further, and informed 
us in the most frank manner, that it is his 
intention not to stop with the particular 
branches of manufactures brought before 
us on this occasion, but that he will proceed 
to apply as opportunity offers similar prin- 
ciples to all the great branches of industry 
in thiscountry, and will notstop until he has 
succeeded in bringing the hours of labour 
of all children, if not of young persons, 
under legislative regulation. Now, I am 
bound to say, that if we are to proceed at 
all in dealing with the labour of young 
persons engaged in this branch of manu- 
factures, nothing can be more moderate 
than the propositions of my noble Friend ; 
but at the same time, it is my duty to call 
the attention of the House to the step 
which my noble Friend asks us to take. 
There are several marked and _ striking 
distinctions between the Jabour with which 
he seeks to interfere, and factory labour 
properly so called, with which there has 
been hitherto an interference. In the first 
place, it cannot be denied that this parti- 
cular kind of manufacture—the printworks, 
bleaching, and drying-grounds—is, gene- 
rally speaking, a healthy mode of occupa- 
tion. Certain parts of it must, it appears, 
be carried on under a high temperature; 
but those employments are of short dura- 
tion, and, speaking generally, the children 
thus employed have access frequently to 
the open air, and it cannot, therefore, be 
called an unhealthy employment. These 
facts appear to me to point to some dis- 
tinctions which require caution in treating 
this particular kind of labour as compared 
with what is usually called factory labour. 
Again, the factory labour with which we 
had to deal last year, was labour connected 
with machinery. Now, there is one par- 
ticular feature in factory labour which 
bears materially on the question of inter- 
ference ; it is, that factory machinery can 
be regulated with respect totime. Fac- 
tory labour can be stopped, and the ma- 
chinery can be stopped, without injury to 
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the process. You may suspend or termi- 
nate it for a day by your regulations. All 
these peculiarities are wanting to the print- 
ing business. In that, when a piece is once 
begun, the process must be coutinuously 
carried on until it is completed, or the 
whole work runs the risk of being destroyed, 
or at all events inevitably and irrecover- 
ably injured. Again, the nature of fac- 
tory labour permits its continuance to be 
uninterrupted from week to week and 
month to month. But in printworks there 
are periods of temporary prosperity—three 
or four months, perhaps, of extraordinary 
demand, and for the rest of the time 
business is comparatively slack. While those 
periods of prosperity continue, the demand 
Is intense, and the production must be con- 
tinuous, and in proportion to that demand. 
If a new pattern be devised, fashion re- 
quires that it shall be immediately brought 
forward, or the market might be lost ; and 
that the supply shall be equal to the de- 
mand. To interfere with this operation 
would be to destroy the profit of the ma- 
nufacturer, for which continuous produc- 
tion at those periods is necessary. It aps 
pears also that the labour of children is in- 
dispensable in these works. Without a very 
large sacrifice of profits, it would not be 
possible to employ mixed labour of young 
persons and adults. My noble Friend has 
alluded to the class of children in the 
works who are technically called ‘ teerers.” 
It appears that without children this part 
of the manufacture could not be carried 
on, and that adults and young persons are 
also necessary io the operation. Of course, 
the wages of children are less than those 
of the young persons and adults ; and if by 
your legislation you compe! the suspension 
of the labour of children, you run the risk 
not only of suspending the whole work, 
but also of compelling the employment of 
those who would require much higher 
wages, and so destroy the profits of this 
kind of work. Here, then, are many cir- 
cumstances which distinguish this kind of 
labour from what is usually called factory 
labour. I will now advert to what I con- 
sider a peculiar and increasing difficulty. 
On the former occasion, when the subject 
of the regulation of this kind of labour 
was before the House, it was admitted by 
the noble Lord, that in France the regula- 
tions as to the labour of children and young 
persons were, in his opinion, as satisfactory 
as he could desire. So they are satisfac. 
tory, as far as they stand on the Statute 
Book ; but in practice they are rendered 
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altogether nugatory and inoperative, for|of the moderation with which he states 
there are n inspectors to see that they his proposal ; but, while consenting to its 


are carried into effect. From the use of | 
machinery, factory labour is necessarily 
concentrated—therefore easily inspected— 
therefore difficult of evasion — therefore 
rendering the operation of the law on the 
persons employed in the manufacture easy. 
Apply these observations to the class or | 
kind of labour which it is now proposed 
shall be placed under regulation. There 
is either no machinery, or it is not worked 
by steam power; and it is of a compa- 
ratively rude and inartificial kind. Labour, 
too, is not concentrated, but dispersed. 
Supervision is therefore difficult, evasion 
therefore easy, and where evasion is easy, 
and competition great, evasion may be ex- 
pected to take place. What would be the 
effect of that? Why, that the honest man 
who obeys the law will be placed under a 
cruel disadvantage, as compared with the 
dishonest man who endeavours to evade it. 
My noble Friend has also said, that night 
work is very frequent in this branch of 
manufactures, but that, in fact, it is not 
advantageous to the masters. Now, | 
must be permitted to question the latter 
part of the noble Lord's view. ‘The per- 
sons who conduct business of this kind 
are so acute, so alive to their own interest, so 
capable of fully calculating the advantage 
to be derived from any particular mode of 
pursuing it, that I eannot help thinking, 
if they found any one unnecessary, they 
would not have recourse to it, more par- 
ticularly if it were disadvantageous. The 
fact of their continuing night work rather 
seems to show, that the pressure of com- 
petition requires that there should be 
night work, even although the work done 
at night may not be so good as that done 
in the day. For this reason, I hope the 
House will pause before it aceedes to all the 
propositions of the noble Lord. I am 
bound to say, that I feel great hesitation 
concerning the introduction of this Bill. I 
see the impossibility if we now advance 
on this line of stopping here. The noble 
Lord tells us he will not stop here, and 
that he purposes applying legislative in- 
terference to the whole working popula- 
tion of the country. I cannot view that 
alternative without a serious apprehension 
that a fatal effect will be produced on 
the trade and manufactures of the country. 
At the same time, however, I cannot 
withhold my consent to the introduction 
of the Bill; this I feel it my duty to 





state to the noble Lord in consequence 


introduction, [ must reserve to myself 
and to the Government the most perfect 
latitude and discretion as to the mode in 
which the proposition shall be dealt with. 
We shall give it the utmost attention, in 
the hope that it may be hereafter con- 
sistent with our duty to support it. At 
the same time, I cannot consent to the 
introduction of the Bill without also at 
the same time showing how difficult and 
how perilous its operation may be. Having 
discharged this duty, I have only to say 
that I give my consent to the introduction 
of the Bill. 

Mr. Wallace was very glad the right 
hon. Baronet had consented to the intro- 
duction of the Bill. At the same time, the 
arguments used by the right hon. Baronet 
against it, would, he hoped, impress on 
the people of England the necessity of 
making out a good case before the Bill 
came on for discussion. Certainly the 
principle applied to all trades. At present 
he merely rose to say, that at the proper 
stage he should move to include the bleach- 
ing and dyeing trades in the provisions of 
the measure. 

Mr. Hume expressed his satisfaction at 
the statement of the right hon. Baronet ; 
but he regretted the right hon. Baronet 
had allowed the Bill to be introduced. He 
feared it was only raising hopes that could 
not be realised, and encouraging people to 
meddle in other people’s affairs, with which 
they had nothing to do. He felt every 
admiration for the noble Lord’s desire to 
improve the condition of the people; but 
advised him to turn his attention to 
the state of the agricultural labourers, 
who were worse off than all the rest. He 
rezretted that the noble Lord had, on the 
former occasion, succeeded with his mea- 
sure ; for all interference for the regulation 
of labour was mischievous to those whom 
it was intended to benefit. If the people 
were compelled to labour, if they were the 
servants of taskmasters, who could order 
them to work at any time, in season or out 
of season, the case would be different. But 
the English artisan might work for whom- 
ever he pleased, and on whatever agree- 
ment he liked as to the hours of his labour. 
He was at liberty to come away when he 
pleased. The same was the case with the 
children. He admitted, that individual 
acts of cruelty might take place, but, look- 
ing to the whole people, he depended much 
on the natural instincts of humanity, and 
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the love that parents bore to their own 
offspring. A stranger could not come in 
and act the part of a parent better than the 
parents themselves. He did not believe 
that, if society were properly constituted, 
distress could exist, however abundant the 
labour. Nor did he believe that parents 
would allow such oppression as the noble 
Lord had stated, except under the pressure 
of extreme want. For all these reasons he 
protested against a measure which could 
not do good, and must do evil. He, there- 
fore, submitted to the noble Lord, that if 
he took the superintending management of 
children, he was running counter to nature, 
and that legislation upon that principle 
would be injurious in the end. Did they 
mean to say, that in England, the most 
enlightened country in the world, there 
were monsters existing who would destroy, 
or take means to destroy, their own off- 
spring, and place themselves in a situation 
of danger? He could not givecredit to 
those statements that were brought forward 
as a general feature of society, though 
there might be individual cases; but let 
the noble Lord visit any place in this me- 
tropolis where the workman lived, and 
examine the state of his children and his 
hovel, and he would find it equally neces- 
sary, if distress were to be the reason, why 
he should interfere there. He objected to 
the principle of the Bill, and had objected 
to the proceedings of the noble Lord from 
the first moment the noble Lord had at- 
tempted to interfere with hours of labour. 
In fact, his first efforts in that House 
were directed in 1811 tothrowing out the 
Framework- Knitters’ Bill, which would 
have placed the labouring classes under 
the same trammels which the noble Lord 
now wished toimpose. That Bill was re- 
jected, and he never had regretted the 
result. Before he sat down, he wished to 
call their attention to a pamphlet which 
he held in his hand, and which was 
called “ Common Sense Truths, proposed 
Sor the consideration of the 
Classes, addressed to philanthropic Gentle- 
men and to the Lord Bishop of Exeter,” in 
which the writer said that zealous philan- 
thropists were bad legislators, as they took 
a one-sided view of the evils they wished to 
cure, and that all busybodies were nuisances, 
but that the worst of all were Government 
busybodies. He had no objection to inter- 
ference in certain cases ; but when they in- 
cluded in the same category thousands and 
tens of thousands who did not require that 
interference, he said it was a desecration 
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of government, and was one of the evils of 
the present day. The working classes 
were trammelled and tied hand and foot 
by the Legislature ; they were deprived of 
all the advantages they ought to have, and 
all these efforts only made them paupers, 
and were demoralizing and injurious. 
There was no place in the wor!d possessing 
the means we had, and yet there was no 
place where there existed so much misery, 
as had been truly stated by the noble Lord. 
If that were so, surely there was some 
error somewhere. He believed that they 
had meddled too much already, and he 
therefore hoped that the right hon. Gen- 
tleman, though he now gave his sanction to 
the introduction of this Bill, would stop it 
in its progress, and would not allow any 
further restriction to be imposed on the 
working classes of this country. 

Mr. Cobden said, that the right hon. 
Gentleman, the Secretary for the Home 
Department, had stated very accurately 
the distinction between printworks and 
factories ; and he rose to make a few remarks 
upon the noble Lord’s statement as to 
calico printers in general. He gave the 
noble Lord credit upon this oceasion for 
avoiding all invidious personal allusions ; 
but he thought the House would admit 
that the noble Lord had wandered into 
other irrelevant cases of demoralization, 
not having any direct reference to the 
question before the House. He did not 
mean to say that persons employed about 
calico printworks were better than other 
persons ; but surely it must appear in- 
vidious that in connexion with this ques- 
tion the noble Lord should have gone into 
details—such as of the number of men who 
had been sentenced for murder and arson, 
and that one unfortunate and wretched 
woman had burnt her own offspring. He 
protested against the tendency of this 
discussion, leading the public to suppose 
that there was something peculiarly de- 
moralized about the printers of calico. 
He believed that the character of those 
people was much the same as that of other 
workmen. The children about whom they 
were so much concerned worked in a mild 
temperature, under shelter from the wea- 
ther, and earned 3s. a week; whilst in 
the agricultural districts he believed they 
worked for ls. 6d. a week, and were ex- 
posed to all the changes of the atmosphere. 
The noble Lord said the children were 
punished for lying, stealing, and fighting ; 
but he believed it was the same in other 
trades. There were one or two errors into 
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noble Lord was, he believed, a father, and 
he must know that it was morally and 
physically impossible that children of such 
an age could be employed about a factory. 
Then, with reference to the case of per- 
sons working for eighteen or twenty hours 
together, he had never heard of such a 
case, and he ought to be perfectly ac- 
quainted with such matters ; but he merely 
mentioned this to show that the noble Lord 
had on this, as on former occasions, been 
led into error. He might be said to be an 
interested party, and be bad rather the 
matter was left in other hands; but the 
difficulties to which the right hon. Geutle- 
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which the noble Lord—he was sure uncon- 
sciously—had fallen. The noble Lord had 
said that children were employed in these 
works at three or four years of age. The 
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He called upon the noble Lord not to be 
dismayed when he obtained it. He en- 
| treated the noble Lord to push forward to 
the final goal, when he did obtain the se- 
cond reading of this Bill, because he (Mr. 
| Wakley) cid not forget what happened in 
| that House last Session, when the noble 
Lord did not anticipate success, and was 
dismayed when he obtained it. The hon. 
| Gentleman (Mr. Cobden) had said that it 
| was physically impossible that children of 
three or four years of age could be em- 

ployed in calico printing. He believed 
| that the hon. Gentleman had stated what 
; was the fact; but the hon. Gentleman had 
/not told the House what was the age at 
which they were employed, whether at five, 
| six, or seven; and the hon. Gentleman had 
| refrained most properly from so doing, be- 











man adverted were difficulties which the | cause it appeared that he could not do it 
noble Lord would meet with on going into | after the allegations which the noble Lord 
Committee on this Bill. He would find | made in moving for leave to bring in this 
in this, as in other trades, peculiar fea- | Bill. The facts of the noble Lord were 
tures. In the cotton factory the business | striking ; and the subject was one of the 
was regulated by the steam-engine; when | most painful character. Was it possible for 
that stopped the whole machinery was | that House toentertain such acute sympathy 


stopped ; but in calico printworks more 
than half the persons employed were dis- 


| with reference to foreign slaves, and not to 


protect our infant slaves in this country ? 


severed from machinery. But, with re- | The noble Lord said that 25,000 were so 


ference to the general project, the noble 
Lord was bringing them under a Chinese 
system of legislation ; for the noble Lord 
said he should never stop until he placed 
all the children employed in every branch 
of industry under legislative regulations ; 
but, in order to do that, he must go into 
every house where children were employed, 
and prescribe the time of their employment. 

Mr. Wakley said, that as an act of po- 
litical civility to the noble Lord, the right 
hon. Gentleman had determined that the 
noble Lord should bring in his Bill; but 
he thought it was quite clear that it was 
the intention of the right hon. Gentleman 
strenuously to oppose the second reading 
of the Bill. [Sir J. Graham: J studiously 
avoided making any such declaration. ] The 
right hon. Gentleman did so; but he stu- 
diously inferred from the manner of the 
right hon. Gentleman, that he was not 
mistaken. He believed the result would 
prove that his anticipations were correct— 
that the right hon. Gentleman would most 
strenuously oppose, upon the part of the 
Government, the second reading of this 
Bill. It was right that people out of doors 
should know the state of things in that 
House ; and he anticipated for the noble 
Lord—if the friends of humanity would 


employed ; and the hon. Member for Mon- 
trose said that the parents in this country 
were at liberty to make such engagements 
as they pleased, and then the hon. Gentle- 
man went on to say that children could do 
the same. That was a novel doctrine to him. 
He was notaware that children had any such 
liberty. In fact, it was notorious that they 
had not, and, from the statements of the 
noble Lord, it was certain that their state 
was one of infant slavery. Could that 
House, then, act in a more praiseworthy 
manner than in-removing these infants 
from such a species of thraldom as was de- 
scribed by the noble Lord? Is would be 
disgraceful if the House allowed such a 
state of things to continue without making 
an effort to remedy it. The noble Lord 
said he would not allow anything of this 
sort to last without endeavouring to bring 
it under legislative regulation. He thanked 
the noble Lord for that pledge ; but he con- 
stantly found that when the noble Lord 





made any of these efforts in the manufac- 
turing districts, other hon. Members always . 
referred to the agricultural districts. But 
it was not because greater evils existed that 
you must not deal with lesser ones, and he 
strongly recommended the noble Lord to 
take the evils of the agricultural districts 
in hand. If he did not, his motives would 





move in the matter—a splendid victory, 
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be misrepresented and thwarted by persons | to pursue his labour, and he would live to 


in that House. Let the noble Lord go into 
the agricultural districts, and see what was 
the state of the people there. His belief 
was that they were as badly off in the cot- 
tages as in any of the manufacturing towns. 
The noble Lord would find there evils with 
which he must grapple in some way or 
other ; and he advised him not to post- 
pone doing it, but at once, in the present 
Session, to move for a Committee, or take 
some other means to improve the condition 
of the labouring classes in the agricultural 
districts. The right hon. Gentleman, in 
the remarks he made, stated, with that 
peculiarly imposing and solemn manner 
which he could always exhibit when ap- 
pealing to the commercial interests in that 
House, that it was a question of protit—it 
would interfere with profit. Granted. But 
were we to prefer our children or profit ? 
Were we to sacrifice thousands of children 
in this country to make a few pounds of 
profit? The noble Lord said that in Ire- 
land, at calico works, the labour was per- 
formed, not by very young children, and 
that they appeared to be extremely consi- 
derate in that respect. But an hon. Gen- 
tleman behind him said at the time it was 
very true, because they could obtain there 
adult labour at such acheap rate. If that 
were true, then it was clear that the work 
could be performed by adults, and that it 
was not necessary for children of such 
tender years to be employed. In a great 
measure, therefore, the question of pro- 
fit might be discarded. But did not 
that show what was the effect of the 
whole system of neglecting education? 
For that was what they were doing—they 
were neglecting education. An hon. Friend 
of his said, educate the men; but he said, 
educate the boys—they might make a boy 
a good man, but they never could make a 
man a good boy. Educate the child, and 
we should then have a good and respectable 
member of society. They were told that 
the Poor Law was to remedy all these 
evils: but from the returns made to that 
House it appeared that it had only led to 
the increase of crime. In the last Session 
the right hon. Gentleman brought forward 
a plan for educating the poor in the unions ; 
but that was abandoned, because it was 
opposed most strenuously on that (the 

inisterial) side of the House. The noble 
Lord had opened the case again with refer- 
ence to another branch of the community. 
They had proofs of the awful condition in 
which part of the population were placed, 
and he therefore entreated the noble Lord 





see the happiest results from his exertions. 
The noble Lord must not be again dismayed 
—he must marshal his forces and go on to 
a completion of the object he had in view. 

Mr. M. Philips thought it was a matter 
of the greatest importance that this ques- 
tion should be divested of everything like 
error. And when he heard the hon. 
Member speak of 25,000 children being 
hired in the manner he had described, he 
must enter his protest against any such 
statement. It must be remembered that a 
great part of those children were brought 
forward by their own parents, and were 
not sought for by the manufacturers. In 
the operations of factories some work re- 
quired to be performed by manual labour, 
and when assistance was required by the 
workmen, they to a very great extent 


' brought their own children in to do it. If, 
| then, the operative parents of this country 


placed their own children in the factories, 
were the masters to be called slave drivers ? 
It was the greatest libel he had ever heard 
on the manufacturers of this country. 

Mr. Labouchere said, that he hoped his 
noble Friend would fix an early ie for 
the second reading of his Bill. The House 
stood in a very peculiar situation with re- 
spect to that subject, after the line of pro- 
ceeding which had been taken that even- 
ing by Her Majesty's Government. He 
was by no means disposed to say that the 
tight hon. Baronet the Secretary of State 
for the Home Department had exercised 
an unsound discretion in allowing his no- 
ble Friend to lay his Bill before the House. 
But he confessed he was surprised to find 
that the right hon. Baronet, who had 
had the most ample means of inquiring 
into the subject, and who had had the 
most. favourable opportunities, in the Re- 
ports of Commissioners and other docu- 
ments, for furming a judgment with re- 
spect to it—he confessed he was surprised 
to find that the right hon. Baronet was 
not prepared to state to the House, upon 
the part of the Government, what were 
their views with regard to the proposal of 
the noble Lord, and what was the course 
they should take upon the question. It 
was most important that the intentions of 
Her Majesty's Government should be 
made known upon a subject of that nature. 
If he rightly conjectured from the speech 
of the right hon. Baronet the intentions 
of the Government, he had reason to be- 
lieve that they had made up their minds 
to resist the proposal of his noble Friend ; 
but, if that were the case, it appeared to 
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him that the wisest and most discreet 
course which they could have pursued 
would have been to have announced their 
determination, and not to have given rise 
to expectations which they might hereafter 
deem it their duty to disappoint. They 
all should feel, whatever might be the 
points upon which they differed, that 
nothing could be more unfortunate than a 
continuance of a system of agitation upon 
a question of that kind, which created 
between employers and employed relations 
most prejudicial to both parties. He 
should not then enter into the question 
at large; but he must say that he 
entirely concurred in the very excellent 
observations of his hon. Friend the Mem- 
ber for Stockport; and he thought that 
his noble Friend upon that occasion, as 
upon former occasions, had been too apt to 
connect the ignorance and the immorality 
prevailing in the manufacturing districts 
with some particular branch of manufac- 
tures; thus leading the House and the 
country to draw the inference that the 
ignorance and the immorality in question 
were to be attributed to our manufacturing 
system, and were the almost inevitable re- 
sults of that system. Now, he at once 
admitted that a deplorable degree of im- 
morality and of ignorance prevailed among 
the manufacturing classes in this country ; 
but he was not prepared to admit—on the 
contrary, the more he considered the sub- 
ject, the more was he convinced that the 
conclusion would not be a correct one— 
that the manufacturing classes were pecu- 
liarly distinguished by their immorality 
and ignorance, as compared to the other 
classes in this country. His noble Friend 
had alluded to some dreadful cases of 
crime which had occurred in the manufac- 
turing districts; but his noble Friend 
should have remembered that crimes no 
less appalling had been committed in the 
agricultural districts. That was a subject 
which involved the most serious considera- 
tions, and it was the duty of the Govern- 
ment to see whether they might not by 
the promotion of education put a stop to 
the perpetration of crimes which, he agreed 
with his noble Friend in thinking, were 
becoming every day of a more frightful 
character. He admired the spirit in which 
his noble Friend had brought forward his 
proposal, while he doubted the soundness 
of those practical measures which he would 
apply as a remedy for those evils which 
they all acknowledged. He should ob- 
serve, however, that his principal object in 
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rising upon that occasion was to express 
the regret which he felt, that upon a ques- 
tion of that kind the right hon. Baronet 
the Secretary of State for the Home De- 
partment had not given a more decided 
opinion upon the part of the Government 
as to the course which they proposed to 
follow. 
Leave given. 


Openine Lerrers at THE Post-Or- 
Fice.] Mr. 7. Duncombe: At the close 
of the last Session I felt it my duty to give 
notice that I should early in thepresent Ses- 
sion call the attention of the House to the 
unsatisfactory and evasive character of the 
Report of the Secret Committee on certain 
iniquities in the Post Office. I regret that 
it is now my painful duty to carry into 
execution the notice I then gave; but my 
consolation is that the fault is not mine. 
The Report was made at so late a period, 
that it was impossible for me to direct the 
attention of the House to it before the ad- 
journment, and it is not my fault that I 
am compelled to do it now: if the Report 
had been as full and satisfactory as I think 
I shall be able to show the Committee had 
the power of making it, it would not have 
been necessary for me now to trouble the 
House. I need hardly remind hon. Mem- 
bers of what occurred when this question 
was first mooted, further than by saying 
that | presented a petition from a person of 
the name of Mazzini, an Italian gentleman, 
complaining that his letters had been 
opened. That petition was treated by the 
Secretary of State almost with indifference, 
and he declined giving any information on 
the subject to which it referred, beyond stat- 
ing that he certainly had opened the let- 
ters of one of the individuals to whom the 
petition related. He refused, however, to 
say which of the petitioners’ letters he had 
opened, and also declined to tell us when 
the warrant had been issued. Afterwards 
I presented another petition from Captain 
Stolzman, a distinguished officer in the 
Polish service ; but the right hon. Baronet 
refused any explanation with reference to 
that petition. 1 then moved that the petition 
should be referred to a Select Committee, 
and that Motion was supported by 164 
Members, and resisted by 208, so that it 
was lost by a majority of 44, the Govern- 
ment influence having been used to stifle 
all inquiry. Onthe 2nd of July I moved 
for the appointment of a Select Committee, 
to inquire into the conduct of the depart- 





ment of the Post Office, commonly called 
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the Secret or Inner Office, and into the 
duties of the persons in it, and to report 
their opinion to the House. The House 
must recollect that I was met by an 
Amendment on the part of the Govern- 
ment, as it was then understood that the 
real object of my Motion would be met by 
a Committee that was about to be appoint- 
ed, which Committee, however, was to be 
a Secret Committee. I objected then to 
the constitution of that Committee, and 
also to its being a Committee of Se- 
crecy. | objected also to the course which 
the right hon. Baronet took in appointing, 
without one exception, every individual 
on that Committee. I, who had brought 
forward these charges, was not allowed 
myself to be upon it. The real reason 
of my not being upon it, I shall be able 
to explain to this House and the public 
at large. Not one person was placed 
upon it that | thought ought to have 
been, in whom I had the greatest con- 
fidence, and with whom I| might have 
communicated. | objected to its being se- 
cret, knowing that these Committees of 
Secrecy are never satisfactory to the public; 
but I felt confident that when even this Se- 
cret Committee had done its duty fully and 
fearlessly, they would give such a Report 
upon this subject as to induce this House 
not to allow the lawcomplained of to remain 
on theStatute Book one hour after the Re- 
port had been made. The right hon. Gentle- 
man, although he appointed the (ommittee, 
said, he reserved the right of appealing to 
this House—thus making doubly sure, for 
if this Jury of its own appointing did not 
acquit him, he would have a double ap- 
peal. I alsoreserved the right of appealing 
to this House, and of opening the whole 
question, if that Report was unsatisfactory. 
It is from the reservation of that right 
that I rise now and demand further in- 
quiry; and I will state to you why I think 
I am entitled to another and a more search- 
ing inquiry. And I think if 1 make out a 
case that this Committee has not in the 
first place obeyed the instructions of the 
House—that if in the statement which 
it has put forth | show there are gross 
inaccuracies—that if there is mystification 
where there might have been simple and 
honest proof—if there is evasion where 
there might have been frankness and sin- 
cerity—if there are omissions which are 
most important in this matter, and that the 
Report is silent as to certain particulars, 
where, for the honour of England itself, 
and for the Government, it ought to have 
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spoken the simple truth—if I make all this 
out, I shall be much surprised if the House 
refuses me that open and searching inquiry 
which the case demands. What were 
my charges upon that accusation against 
the Government and against the system ? 
When I went before the Committee, I was 
called upon to repeat the charges I had 
made in my place in Parliament. And 
these were the charges, which I take from 
the notes I made before that Committee. 
I stated that I had charged in the House 
that there existed a secret office in the 
Post Office Department, where forgery and 
fraud were practised—where the sanctity 
of private correspondence was violated ; that 
in that place letters were opened, re-sealed, 
and forwarded to their destination, and 
the recipients of them had not the slightest 
idea that the secrets of their correspondence 
had been violated. I stated, secondly, that 
the Secretary for the Home Department, 
in my belief, had exceeded his power, and 
that he had made a most unscrupulous 
use of it ; and that more letters had been 
opened while he was in office than had 
been opened within the same time by any of 
his predecessors. I stated, thirdly, that the 
letters of certain exiles in this country, 
claiming the hospitality which England 
always had been ready to afford to them, 
had been opened at the instigationand desire 





of Foreign Powers, and that the contents 
| of those letters had been communicated to 
‘such Foreign Powers; in fact, that Eng- 
land had become the spy of foreign despots, 
|and imprisonment, banishment, and death 
| upon the scaffold had been the consequence 
of this system. I stated, fourthly, that the 
| correspondence of foreign ambassadors was 
| the subject of inspection by Her Majesty’s 
Ministers. | stated, fifthly, that a roving 
Commission had gone, in 1842, into the 
manufacturing districts for the purpose of 
opening letters for political purposes. [ 
stated, that my own correspondence had 
been violated ; that my letters, asa Mem- 
ber of this House, had been detained and 
opened. That was the Bill of Indictment 
which I was called upon to prefer before 
the Committee. Those were the charges 
which I made before this House, and which 
I repeated. ‘The Committee took them 
down in their notes, and they were bound to 
come forward, honestly, fairly, frankly, and 
candidly, and tell us whether those charges 
were true or false. Now, how have they 
met those charges? How do we find those 
charges explained in this Report? Any 





one who has read it will find that not one 
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of my allegations has been contradicted. | seizure of papers—a power which is quite 


If our instructions had been to them, 
“Gentlemen, go into that room, explain 
nothing, and mystify everything, uphold 
this system, and contradict the assertions 
which have been made,” I should say, 
(with the exception of the latter point) 
that this Committee had well fulfilled its 
duty. The instruction to the Committee 
was to inquire into the state of the law, 
and the mode in which this system of de- 
taining and opening letters had been ex- 
ercised. I said at the time that I did not 
think the Motion was comprehensive 
enough—that we ought to know the cir- 
cumstances under which every warrant 
was issued. How did the Committee be- 
gin their work? They tell us, first, that 
with regard to the state of the law that it 
was the same in 1844 as it was in 1711, 
when the Act of Quecn Anne was passed. 
But, then, did they tell us what that law 
was in the time of Queen Anne? No, they 
leave us there. They then go on to say, 
that in preference to discussing the purely 
legal question, they propose to give the 
history of the practice. Now, there is no 
one single word more as to the state of the 
law. There I say they have not obeyed your 
instructions. ‘They then go back to the 
time of Edward II. There is valuable 
antiquarian research in this Report ; two- 
thirds of it is composed of the records of 
antiquity. We begin with Sir Brian Tuke, 
and we have warrants given us of various 
persons in remote periods, What do we 
want with that? We wanted some of the 
warrants which have been issued in the 
manufacturing districts ; but they have not 
given us a copy of any of those we wanted. 
They go on to state that there have been 
trials of certain individuals for offences 
discovered by this practice of detaining 
and opening their letters — Atterbury, 
Bishop of Rochester, Dr. Hensey, and 
others, finishing with Mr. Horne Tooke ; 
but they have failed in proving that their 
letters were detained under warrant of the 
Secretary of State. On the contrary, I 
believe upon the trial of the Lord Bishop 
of Rochester, an objection was taken to 
this warrant ; and the counsel, in examin- 
ing a witness, asked whether he had ob- 
tained the letter in question under a war- 
rant, and it was quite clear that there was 
no warrant at all. In short, every one of 
the cases where the letters had been pro- 
duced in a court of justice proved either 
that there was no warrant at all, or that 
there was a regular search warrant for the 








right in my opinion, the power of seizing 
papers, which every government should 
possess. If you seize papers under a cer- 
tain warrant, every individual suspected 
knows what you are about ; but to reseal 
letters, to commit forgery, and to send 
those letters on, I say it is a disgraceful 
and iniquitous system, and unworthy of 
any Minister whatever. They go on then 
to tell us that in 1735 there was a Com- 
mittee appointed to inquire into this sys- 
tem in Sir Robert Walpole’s time, and 
another in 1742, to inquire into the ten 
years preceding of Sir Robert Walpole’s 
Administration ; and the Committee, in 
1742, was not to be allowed to inquire 
into any secrets of the Government. In 
1742, the Report says, however, that the 
secrets of Sir R. Walpole’s government 
were somewhat rudely pried into by the 
Secret Committee. I suppose that is the 
modern phrase for a Committee of this 
House honestly and impartially doing 
their duty. Somewhat rudely! It is a 
compliment that will never be paid to this 
Committee. I am afraid I shall be ac- 
cused before I sit down of having some- 
what rudely pried into the whole system 
of the Government with reference to this 
subject. We do not want to know whe- 
ther this Committee of 1742 somewhat 
rudely pried into the secrets of Sir Rubert 
Walpole’s government , but, if you turn 
to this appendix, what will you find this 
extreme rudeness to have been? It merely 
tells you that there was this secret office 
of which I have been complaining estab- 
lished in that time. It was considered 
extremely rude that this Committee should 
have communicated the fact to the public. 
Then we go on. ‘The Committee are ex- 
tremely minute as to what happened two 
or three hundred years ago; and, in short, 
the whole Report is the greatest take-in I 
have ever known. If what occurred so 
long ago is so very interesting, how much 
more so would have been the history as it 
came down nearer to our own time. If 
they can tell us so much of the days gone 
by, now, when the information is so much 
more easily and correctly obtained, they 
can give us everything which we do want 
to know. But we find all this ardour for 
research, as we approach the nineteenth 
century, evaporate, and then grow most 
suddenly and interestingly reserved. Well, 
then, | have satisfied the House that at all 
events as to the state of the law, they 
have made no Report upon it, They have 
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also said in another page—as to the mode 
in which they were appointed to examine, 
that they also declined following the 
warrant from the time of its reception 
at the Post Office to that of its execu- 
tion. Therefore, they avoid explaining 
the law, and then tell you, with re- 
gard to the mode, that they don’t think 
it proper to follow the warrant from 
the time of its reception to its execution. 
Why that was one of my specific com- 
plaints—that was a subject upon which 
the public required information, and they 
will not be satisfied until they have got it. 
Why have they not followed the warrant 
from the time of its reception to its execu- 
tion? For this reason, it would have re- 
quired details of this Secret Office. They 
have not said on eword about this Office. 
If they had gone into it, they must have 
laid bare all the iniquities of that office ; 
but they have escaped from that by saying 
that they did not think it necessary to 
make the inquiry. I say, then, that they 
have not followed the instructions of the 
House. And here I may take an oppor- 
tunity of saying I have seen in the papers 
a paragraph which states that this Secret 
Office has been done away with. I suppose, 
therefore, that this Secret Office has been 
closed ; but, as the lawyers say, I believe 
the venue only has been changed. What 
does it signify to us whether the practice 
is going on in that lobby orin this, so long 
as the practice remains in its full force? 
It matters not to me or the public, whe- 
ther this iniquity takes place at the Home 
Office or in St. Martin’s-le-Grand. There- 
fore the public must not be deceived by 
supposing, from this paragraph, that the 
system is done away with. It was cre- 
ated by an Act of Parliament, and the 
same means alone can destroy it. Well, I 
have stated that the Committee have not 
followed their instructions as to inquiring 
into the state of the law, or the mode in 
which letters have been opened. Then I 
also stated, secondly, that the right hon. 
Baronet had exceeded his powers, and 
made the most unscrupulous use of them ; 
and that more letters had been opened in 
the present Administration than in any 
former one during the same period. Well, 
now, without intending it, it appears to me 
that the Committee have rather let the 
cat out of the bag with reference to this 
very fact, and the charge which I made is 
proved. There is a good deal of mystifi- 
cation upon the subject ; but it is stated that 
the general average of the warrants issued 
VOL. LXXVII.  {gyict} 
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during the present century does not much 
exceed 8 a year, and this number would 
comprehend on an average the letters of 
about 16 persons annually ;—that in the 
last 44 years there have been 372 warrants 
issued, which had affected 724 persons. In 
a subsequent part of this Report, it is 
stated, that out of these 372, two-thirds 
are what the Committee are pleased to call 
generally criminal warrants—that is, war- 
rants to ascertain murderers and thieves, 
fraudulent bankers, and persons defrauding 
the Revenue. A portion of these warrants 
are also called uncertain; and it is ex- 
plained that the greatest part of them, if 
not all, are criminal warrants, as distin- 
guished from political warrants; conse- 
quently, two-thirds of the 372 makes 248 
criminal warrants. Now criminal war- 
rants are directed, I believe, in general, 
against an individual, to ascertain the ad- 
dress of the person suspected of any of- 
fence—they do not contain the names of 
several individuals; consequently, these 
248 criminal warrants would, I say, affect 
248 individuals, leaving 124 warrants to 
affect 476 persons for political offences. It 
appears, therefore, that this power is main- 
tained for political purposes more than for 
ascertaining the species of crime against 
which it is occasionally directed. Well, 
Sir, in the three years, from the summer 
of 1841, when the present Government 
came into office, to the summer of 1844, 
when this Committee made its Report, the 
following warrants were issued:—In the 
year 1841 there were 18 of these warrants, 
and, giving one-half of these to his prede- 
cessor, I leave 9 for the right hon. Gentle- 
man, the present Secretary for the Home 
Department. In 1842 there were 20; in 
1843 there were 8; and in 1844—which 
is only for one-half of the year,—there 
were 7, making altogether 44 warrants in 
the short space of three years. Now, looking 
over the whole list preceding, in no three 
years of any Administration will you find 
that 44 warrants have been issued. The 
greatest number—and it was singular 
enough,—was upon Lord Sidmouth’s en- 
trance into office—a period which was 
marked by the most flagrant practice of 
opening letters ;—and it appears that in 
1812, twenty-eight warrants were issued ; 
in 1813, eight; and in 1814, three. The 
right hon. Baronet, therefore, beats Lord 
Sidmouth by five. Well, I say, show me 
any period which this Committee has given 
where any Minister has issued a greater 
number of warrants than the right hon. 
Z 
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Baronet. That was my case originally ; 
and, thanks to the Committee, they have 
furnished me with the means of proof. 
Then I also said that another unscrupulous 
use which had been made of this power 
was, that it had been exercised towards 
foreigners ; and this I proved by the peti- 
tions which I laid on the Table of Mr. 
Mazzini, and Captain Stolzman, making 
the complaint which was the original cause 
of this inquiry. I don’t believe that you 
can show me any instance on record of a 
similar circumstance. With regard to Mr. 
Mazzini’s, which came first, my complaint 
was that the Government had opened these 
letters of his at the instigation of a Foreign 
Power, and that they had communi- 
cated the information which they had re- 
ceived from these letters to some Foreign 
Power. The Committee have acknow- 
ledged that the warrant was issued on the 
Ist of March, and cancelled on the 3rd 
of June of the past year, for opening let- 
ters addressed to Mr. Mazzini. The inter- 
cepted correspondence was transmitted to 
the Home Secretary, read by him, and then 
forwarded to the Secretary of State for 
Foreign Affairs. The facts of the case 
appear to be as follow:—Now, mark this ; 
I say there is a gross error upon this Re- 
port, which is fatal to its validity. The 
Committee say the warrant was issued on 
the lst of March, and cancelled on the 3rd 
of June. It will be recollected, when I 
presented that petition, the right hon. 
Gentleman said that Mr. Mazzini had no 
right to ask for redress, for the warrant 
was withdrawn. My hon. Friend behind 
me asked when he had withdrawn the 
warrant? Sir, Mr. Mazzini’s letters were 
detained and opened the day before I pre- 
sented his petition to this House, and that 
was on the 14th of June. Mr. Mazzini’s 
letters were opened from Christmas, 1843, 
up to the 13th of June. This system was 
going on for six months, as it is now in 
my power now to prove, if you will grant 
me this Committee. I believe the warrant 
was fabricated for the occasion.* I do not 
believe there was ever a legitimate warrant 
issued in the first instance. I believe the 
whole system has been conducted in a loose 
manner. That such a warrant was laid 
before the Committee there can be no 
doubt. No one disputes the honour of 
these Gentlemen. This warrant bears 
date from the Ist March to the 3rd June, 
a period of three months; but unfortu- 





* But see Post, February 20th. 
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nately for them, what do the Lords’ Com. 
mittee say—they contradict this. They 
say—‘‘It is true that Mr. Mazzini’s let. 
ters were for four months — and 
eo 


opened,” One says three, and the other 
four months, Is it nothivg for a man’s 
letters to be opened fora month? Does 
not that require another inquiry and in- 
vestigation? But I will carry it further, 
and say that it was between five and six 
months. J don’t care for the warrant laid 
before this Committee. I can prove that 
these letters were opened prior to the time 
when this Report states the warrant to 
have been issued ; and also subsequent to 
the time when it says the warrant was 
cancelled ; therefore, | say, there is a gross 
error upon the face of this Report. I don’t 
accuse the Committee of intentional error ; 
they have been imposed upon, and this re- 
quires further explanation and inquiry. 
When I last brought this subject under 
the consideration of the House, I stated 
that the contents of Mr. Mazzini’s cor- 
respondence had been communicated to 
Foreign Powers; and that his letters had 
been opened at the instigation of Foreign 
Powers—that I repeat—a portion of it is 
admitted by the Committee. The Report 
says— 

“ Representations had been made to the 
British Government from high sources, that 
plots, of which Mr. Mazzini was the centre, 
were carrying on, upon British territory, to 
excite an insurrection in Italy; and that such 
insurrection, should it assume a formidable 
aspect, would, from peculiar political circum- 
stances, disturb the peace of Europe,” 


Why mystify this? Who are your “high 
sources ?” When we hear a ‘“‘ high source” 
spoken of in this country, it is generally 
meant to convey the Sovereign ; and these 
“high sources” are doubtless the Sove- 
reigns of other realms, and that establishes 
my case. They could not specifically say 
that certain Ambassadors had | the 
right hon. Baronet to issue these warrants ; 
but they leave us to guess who these “ high 
sources’ are. It goes on tosay that “ Mr. 
Mazzini was the centre of the insurrection 
carrying on upon British territory.” No 
statement was ever more false. They 
ought to have given Mr. Mazzini the right 
to be heard before that Committee, and he 
would have given a different version of it. 
The Report goes on :— 

“The British Government, considering the 
extent to which British interests were involved 
in the maintenance of that peace, issued, on 
their own judgment, but not at the suggestion 
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of any Foreign Power, a warrant to open and 
detain Mr. Mazzini’s letters.’’ 

It says it was not at the suggestion of any 
Foreign Power ;—then what becomes of 
the high sources? I suppose there will be 
some quibble about who had suggested it ; 
but they said, no doubt, “ perhaps you'll 
find out.” The Report continues :— 

“Such information deduced from those let- 
ters as appeared to the British Government 
ealculated to frustrate this attempt, was com- 
municated to a Foreign Power; but the in- 
formation so communicated was not of a nature 
to compromise—and did not compromise— 
the safety of any individual within the reach 
of that Foreign Power.” 

At the same time I would also read a 
paragraph from the Lords’ Report to the 
same effect, It says :— 

“Certain parts of the information thus ob- 
tained were communicated to a Foreign Go- 
vernment, in so far as such a communication 
appeared to be warranted; but without the 
names or details that might expose any indi- 
vidual then residing in the foreign country to 
which the information was transmitted, to 
danger.” 
Now, I should like to know what the Sec- 
retary of State for Foreign Affairs says to 
these passages, because I find, in a debate 
upon the subject in the House of Lords, 
Lord Normanby asks if the information 
had beencommunicated toa Foreign Power? 
and the Duke of Wellington replied in the 
a? but Lord Aberdeen got up, and 
said that he could answer the question, 
perhaps, more satisfactorily ; and he added 
that not one word had been communicated 
to any Foreign Power. Well; now the 
Committees of the House of Lords, and 
of the House of Commons, have settled 
that with the Secretary of State for 
Foreign Affairs. There was a gross 
falsehood somewhere ; but on whose part 
it has been told, it is not for me to 
say. I, for one, believe the two Committees ; 
but I say that the contradiction of your 
Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs re- 
quires an explanation not only tohis coun- 
= f but to foreign princes and nations. 

ell, then, the Commons’ Report says that 
this information, which both the Com- 
mittees maintain was given to Foreign 
Powers, was not calculated “ to compro- 
mise the safety of any individual within 
the reach of that Foreign Power ;” and 
just before it is said that “ such informa- 
tion as appeared calculated to frustrate this 
attempt was communicated to a Foreign 
Power.” Now, what a way of frustrating 
any attempt was this? Was this worthy of 
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England? Was this the course which you 
ought to have adopted to “ frustrate ” this 
attempt, when you knew you involved the 
lives of eight unfortunate individuals? 
You have asserted here that Mr. Mazzini 
was the centre of this insurrection, and 
that he was concocting it here. Now, if 
you would have allowed him to have ap- 
peared before that Committee, you would 
have found, by his correspondence, as I can 
prove, that there were certainly statements 
made in letters to him, proceeding from 
those misguided and unhappy men in Italy, 
and then residing at Corfu, that they 
wished to make a descent upon the do- 
minions of his Holiness the Pope, and also 
upon a portion of the Neapolitan territory ; 
but Mr. Mazzini, in his letters to these in- 
dividuals, said and did all that he could to 
dissuade them from it. He said it was a 
rash attempt, and must fail, and he im- 
plored them to desist. They answered his 
letter, and said, “ We will desist, we will 
follow your advice;” but unfortunately 
the poison had gone forth to the Neapo- 
litan Government. The British Govern- 
ment had given them intelligence of the 
purport of the first part of the correspond- 
ence, and it was too late to recall it. The 
Austrian Government sent their spies 
amongst those unfortunate people. Those 
90 provided them with ships, and said 
that in Calabria the peasantry were wait- 
ing to rise, and only wanted leaders. These 
men were misled —they were imposed 
upon—and notwithstanding the assurances 
which they gave Mr. Mazzini in their let- 
ters, they left Corfu and went to Calabria, 
where, instead of the peasantry being ready 
to receive them, they were conducted to 
the mountains, and found there a force 
which had been sent thither by the Neapo- 

litan Government —instigated to it and ad- 
vised, for ought he knew, by the British 

Government, and there they were seized ; 

some of them perished in the struggle, 

but nine of them were seized and carried 
before a military commission, and shortly 

afterwards executed. Here is an extract 

from a letter that was written shortly after 

their death. It should be recollected that 
these were men of high family, and were 

noble-minded but misguided beings. There 

were amongst them the two Bandiera, sons 

of the rear-admiral of that name. This is 

an account of their death, written to Mr. 

Mazzini here :— 

“The Bandieras and their seven companions 


died calm and intrepid, bearing witness of 
their faith, as becomes men who die for the 
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just and the true. One who was present 
at their last moments at Cosenza, on the 25th 
of July, speaks of them as of saints, reminding 
one of the martyrs of the first ages of Chris- 
tianity. The morning of their execution they 
were found asleep. They paid almost minute 
attention to their toilet, as if they were about 
to accomplish an act of religious solemnity. A 
priest approached them ; they mildly repulsed 
him, saying that having sought to practise the 
law of the gospel and to propagate it, even at 
the cost of their blood among those emanci- 
pated by Jesus, they hoped more from their 
own good intentions than from his words. 
* Reserve them,’ added one of them, ‘ for your 
oppressed brethren, and teach them to be 
what the Cross has made them, free and equal.’ 
They walked to the place of punishment, con- 
versing together without agitation, without 
ostentation. ‘Spare the face!’ said they to 
the soldiers, who were making ready ; ‘it was 
made in the image of God. Viva I’Italia!’ 
‘This was their last cry upon earth. God and 
their brothers will recollect it.”’ 

Another individual says, writing on the 
same subject,— 

“¢<Tf we have success,’ they wrote to me in 
their last letter on the 11th of June, hasten to 
join us! If we fall, tell our countrymen to 
imitate‘our example ; for life has been given us 
to employ nobly and usefully, and the cause 
for which we shall have fought and died is the 
purest, the holiest, that ever warmed the 
breasts of men; it is the cause of liberty, of 
equality, of humanity, of the independence and 
unity of Italy.” Such are the men against 
whom your Government has leagued itself 
with Austria and the King of Naples.” 


Three men were executed, and this, no 
doubt, occurred in consequence of the 
information by the Government to Foreign 
States. Why not, when you obtained 
possession of this information by means of 
opening the letters, have sent to these un- 
happy individuals, and told them, ‘* Your 
plan has been discovered, and you must 
cease to plot on British ground ; you are 
now running into danger, which must in- 
volve you in ruin.” If you had done this, 
they would have listened to you, instead 
of your being the means of leading them 
to death. ‘These men, then, were made 
the victims of this system ; and I consider 
that the blood of these men ie more on 
Her Majesty’s Ministers than on those 
whose duty it was to pull the triggers 
of the muskets with which they were shot. 
If ever a monument should be erected to 
the memory of those men who fell at 
Cosenza, which I trust will be the case, the 
epitaph on it should be, that they fell in 
the cause of truth and justice, and through 
the baseness and treachery of a British 
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Minister. And this, be it remembered, 
would be perfectly true, as it is one of the 
consequences of this odious system. But 
was this the only case which existed with 
reference to foreigners? I presented a 
petition last night from two distinguished 
Polish exiles—the one M. Stanislaus 
Worcell, a member of the Polish Diet, and 
Captain Stolzman— respecting the opening 
of their letters at the Post Office. The 
latter gentleman found, by some means or 
other, as Mazzini did, that his letters had 
been opened, and he, also, last year asked 
for redress and inquiry ; but he was never 
called before the Committee, and no infor. 
mation was given to the House by the 
right hon. Baronet as to the opening of the 
letters of Captain Stolzman. I suppose, 
however, that the information obtained by 
means of his letters was communicated to 
the Russian Government, although the 
result did not prove so fatal to him as was 
the case with the Italian refugees. But 
still this proceeding was altogether most 
disgraceful to the British Government. 
The Report of the Committee proceeded 
to state that— 


“A warrant to open and detain all letters 
addressed to M. Worcell and to M. Stolzman 
was issued on the 17th of April, 1844, and 
cancelled on the 20th of June.” 


I have proof to the contrary. I have made 
no assertion on this subject which I am 
not able to prove. Again, the Report 
says— 

‘A warrant to open and detain all letters 
addressed to M. Grodicki at Paris, and to an- 
other foreign gentleman, was issued on the 
3rd of June, 1844, and cancelled on the 13th 
of the same month. 


Now, M. Stolzman appeared before the 
public last year by presenting a petition, 
but no one then heard of M. Worcell, until 
they saw his name put forward in the Re- 
port of the Committee. M. Worcell yes- 
terday presented a petition to this House, 
with the view of getting the opportunity, 
by means of an inquiry before an open 
Committee, of getting rid of the false stain 
on his character, and to vindicate his cha- 
racter before the House and the country. 
I have reason to believe, also, that M. 
Worcell was not aware that his letters had 
been opened until he saw it so stated in 
the Report. M. Grodicki, also, was not 
mentioned last year. Why, then, was M. 
Grodicki, in contradistinction to another, 
named, held up to public fame ; for it is 
stated in the Report that this warrant 
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rested on grounds connected with the per- 
sonal security and safety of a Foreign Sove- 
reign then in England. What did this 
mean, but that these Gentlemen were ac- 
tuated by a wish to assassinate this Foreign 
Sovereign, whom we all know was the 
Emperor of Russia; but why not say so? 
for there were two Foreign Sovereigns in 
the country at that time—namely, the 
King of Saxony and the Emperor of 
Russia together. The Committee, however, 
as usual with them, could not be clear on 
the point, but appeared anxious that pos- 
terity should be in doubt as to whether 
it was the King of Saxony or the Emperor 
of Russia that these parties wished to as- 
sassinate. The Report then proceeds— 


“ The last two warrants rested on grounds 
conuected with the personal safety of a Fo- 
reign Sovereign, entrusted to the protection of 
England. It appears to your Committee that, 
under circumstances so peculiar, even a slight 
suspicion of danger would justify a Minister 
in taking extraordinary measures of precau- 
tion. The Committee have not learned that 
there appeared in the letters that were de- 
tained anything to criminate the gentlemen 
whom the Committee have very reluctantly 
named.” 


And who asked the Committee the names, 
and what necessity was there for imputing, 
or rather insinuating, the wish on their 
part to commit such a dreadful and foul 
crime as murder? If they thought it 
necessary in their report to impute to them 
such a horrid crime as murder, they should 
have allowed those gentlemen to come be- 
fore the Committee, and heard what they 
had to say in answer to such an accusa- 
tion. I happen to know that M. Worcell 
is a member of a high and distinguished 
family in Poland, and he was a member of 
the Polish Diet ; and from all that I have 
heard, he was as incapable as any Member 
of this House of entertaining any intention 
of committing such a crime ; and was it to 
be borne, then, that this gentleman should 
be libelled by this Cummittee by accusa- 
tions such as they had dealt against his 
character? This was most unjust on the 
part of the Committee ; and the House, in 
common fairness, should grant another 
Committee to allow this individual to ex- 
si and vindicate his conduct. If the 

ouse should allow the appointment of 
another Committee, I know that it would 
come out that all these charges emanated 


from spies who were here at the visit which 
the Emperor of Russia ‘‘ undertook, at a 
great sacrifice of private convenience ;” and 
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with a view to ingratiate themselves with 
the Russian Embassy, they invented those 
charges of the intention to commit an 
atrocious crime ; the consequence was, that 
the Russian Ambassador, or some of his 
officers, went to the Secretary of State for 
the Home Department, and communicated 
to him the insinuations which they had 
heard ; and the result was, that the warrant 
was issued to open the letters of these 
gentlemen. These spies, wishing to return 
to their native country, ingratiated them- 
selves with the Russian Embassy at the cost 
of these honourable men ; and their asser- 
tions respecting this foul calumny were not 
only believed in that quarter, but it is 
evident were partly believed by our Go- 
vernment ; and the Committee observe 
that they had not heard that there was 
anything in the correspondence of these 
gentlemen of a criminal nature. The 
result was that the spies returned to their 
native land, having got an amnesty, and 
these gentlemen remained here with a 
foul stain cast on their character by the 
Government of this country. This was a 
most disgraceful part of the Report, and 
which the Committee was not justified in 
making. [I do not believe that the Go- 
vernment was aware of what it was doing 
when it was imparting the contents of the 
letters which showed what passed be- 
tween the exiles here, and their families in 
Poland. When the Secretary of State had 
opened and read the contents of the letters 
of the Polish exiles and their families, he 
probably would state to the Russian Go- 
vernment, at whose instigation he had 
opened them, that there was nothing in 
these letters of a political or criminal 
nature, but that they only related to 
family matters, Are you aware of what 
you are doing even by giving only this in- 
formation to the Russian Government ? 
It is notorious that in Poland several 
ukases have been issued, prohibiting any 
person in Poland from holding any com- 
munication with the exiles of that country ; 
and if they corresponded, no matter on 
what subject, in writing with a Polish 
exile, they were to be subjected, for the 
first time, to be imprisoned and flogged. 
It was also declared to be high treason for 
any one in Poland to correspond with cer- 
tain persons in England who were named. 
The names of Worcell and Stolzman are 
in the list of those with whom it is declared 
to be treason to correspond. Under the 
authority of this ukase, the wife of General 
Sovinski has been imprisoned on suspicion 
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of corresponding with other Polish ladies 
in exile. Madame Vinnitcha, the wife of 
Colonel Vinnitcha, was also imprisoned for 
writing to her husband in exile, and 
Madame Valde was imprisoned and re- 
ceived fifty severe lashes for corresponding 
with an exile. And these punishments, be 
it recollected, are inflicted under the man- 
date of a Sovereign, on whose coming over 
here a British House of Commons con- 
gratulated Her Majesty, considering that 
the journey of the Emperor of Russia, un- 
dertaken at a great sacrifice of private con- 
venience, was a proof of the friendship of 
his Imperial Majesty. I do not suppose 
that the Government was aware that they 
were inflicting injuries on persons in Poland 
to such an extent, when they informed the 
Russian Embassy that the contents of the 
letters received by the Polish exiles only 
referred to family affairs; but it appeared 
that if a wife corresponded with her 
husband who was an exile in this country, 
she was subject to the most brutal of all 
punishments—namely, to corporal punish- 
ment. If, also, she had any children, she 
was not only exposed to this disgraceful 
punishment, but her children were taken 
from her altogether. I say, therefore, that 
a Government should be very cautious 
how it communicates to Foreign Powers 
any information obtained from the private 
correspondence of persons in this country, 
although such letters may relate only to 
domestic affairs. I come now to another 
part of my case, as to what is alleged to 
have been a common practice—namely, 
the opening the letters and correspondence 
to and from Foreign Ambassadors which 
pass through the Post Office. I say that 
it has been a common practice that the 
letters of Ambassadors in this country 
were opened before they were delivered. 
I imagine I see the Earl of Aberdeen re- 
ceiving a Foreign Ambassador at his table, 
and asking him what news he had re- 
ceived from his court, and thus going 
through the solemn farce of asking such a 
question, after he had himself read the 
letters to the Ambassador. I stated last 
year that the despatches and letters of 
Foreign Ambassadors which had passed 
through the Post Office were, before they 
were delivered, or before they were sent 
out of the country, opened and copied. 
When I said this, people doubted it, and 
said that it was imaginary on my part. 
But what do I find in the Report? It is 
there stated— 

“On the subject of the Foreign Department 
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at the General Post Office, the secrecy of pri- 
vate correspondence, your Committee are as. 
sured, is kept inviolate. Certain warrants, 
bearing respectively the signatures of the 
right hon. Charles James Fox, when Secretary 
of State for Foreign Affairs, in 1782, and of 
his successor, the Marquess of Carmarthen, 
were laid before your Committee; which, 
being of a very comprehensive nature, have, 
in conjunction with other information, induced 
your Committee to believe that diplomatic 
correspondence, when posted in ordinary 
course, incurred in this country and in the 
other great States of Europe nearly equal risk 
of inspection, How long similar warrants 
continued, and when they were finally recalled, 
your Committee have no information, nor do 
they think it their duty to report as to any 
practice which may have existed in reference 
to this part of the subject.” 
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And why not report as to this practice ? 
for in so doing the Committee would only 
have acted in conformity with the instruc- 
tions they received from the House. The 
Committee there say— 


‘Of this they are satisfied, that no such 
warrants or practices now exist; and that 
public as well as private correspondence, fo- 
reign as well as domestic, passing through the 
Office in regular course, now enjoys complete 
security, subject only to the contingency of a 
Secretary of State’s warrant, directed for 
special reasons against a particular letter or 
letters.” 


Now, how long this practice continued 
we are not told; it is said that certain 
warrants were produced having the signa- 
tures of Mr. Fox and the Marquess of 
Carmarthen, as Secretaries of State for 
Foreign Affairs ; and we are left to guess, 
as far as this Report is concerned, as to 
whether the practice continued up to 
twenty years or twenty hours before the 
Report was drawn up. But what is stated 
in the Report of the Secret Committee of 
the House of Lords on this subject >— 


“it x ery to have for a long period of 
time, and under many successive administra- 
tions, been an established practice, that the 
foreign correspondence of Foreign Ministers, 
passing through the General Post Office, 
should be sent to a Department of the Foreign 
Office, before the forwarding of such corres« 
pondence according to its address. The Post 
master General having had his attention called 
to the fact, that there was no sufficient au- 
thority for this practice, has, since June, dis 
continued it altogether.” 


I can only say that it appears to me most 
strange that the Postmaster General 
should be put to shame as to the alleged 
irregularity of this practice, as if it were 
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pot common. As for the assertion, “ that 
no such warrants or practices now exist,” 
it is a mere quibble as to there being no 
such general warrants. And what, after 
the statements made in this Report, must 
foreign nations think of the system which 
existed in this country as to the opening 
letters of Foreign Ambassadors at the Fo- 
reign Office? As to the feeling formerly 
entertained by Foreign Ambassadors with 
respect to this practice, I hope the House 
will take the trouble to remark what oc- 
curred in the House of Lords some years 
back. I find that it is stated in the Re- 
port of the Committee of the House of 
Lords, that this practice continued until 
recently. Now, let us see what happened 
in 1641, when the Venetian Ambassador 
complained to the House of Lords that his 
letters had been intercepted and opened. 
I find the following statement in the Lords’ 
Journals of the 17th Charles I., 1641, 
Friday, 12th November :— 


“The Lord Keeper signified to the House, 
‘that the Venetian Ambassador made a com- 
plaint to the Lords of the Council, that the 
despatches which were sent to him this week 
were opened, and the seal of the State of 
Venice broken open by the Parliament, 
whereby he accounts himself much grieved 
with it, and for this he hath retired himself 
from the public affairs, as an Ambassador be- 
tween this Kingdom and that State, until he 
receives further command from his masters.’ 
Then was read a paper, being a translation out 
of Italian, delivered from the Venetian Am- 
bassador. The contents was this, videlicet, 
“ Most noble Lords, the correspondency be- 
twixt princes there hath always been the most 
immediate ways of a true interest of maintain- 
ing of estates, and of continuance of com- 
merce to the benefit and increase of the Com- 
monwealth. To cultivate this, the most great 
Kings hath always used the most industry ; and 
to facilitate it, they have introduced the expe- 
dition of Ambassadors to confirm it betwixt 
the one and the other kingdom. In this there 
hath been all respect rendered to all princes 
even in all times, not only having made the 
large prerogatives and liberties, and the very 
same (as I may say) the very princes and 
patrons possessing the same dominionsamongst 
the remarkable and equally necessary; and 
that by which we may receive letters, and 
send from the proper prince, and whatsoever 
person, without any interruption, which is the 
most principal part of an Ambassador; which 
practice, most noble Sirs, is not the laws of 
our nation alone, but universal, and bath been 
maintained and inviolated of the king and the 

ublic, and of all Christian governments, no 
ess than amongst the most barbarous. I 
nevertheless cannot say but that I have en- 
joyed in this great Court that just respect, 
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until the last letters were opened which came 
from France to me directed, although they 
were restored by my Lord Feilding and Sir 
Henry Vane, upon whose honour they secured 
me that it was a simple error, and not willingly 
committed, which I believed ; yet could not 
persuade myself that the Government of Eng- 
land, so noble and generous, should have so 
inferior a mind as to open the letters of an 
Ambassador, and by this means to violate the 
laws, and to give an example to the world so 
damnable, and of so little respect towards the 
Minister of the Serenissima Respublica, which, 
alter so many ages, hath given a sincere testi« 
mony of affection and esteem to this Crown. 
So-now new experience, with my mortifica- 
tion, hath given testimony of the contrary, 
being yesterday all the letters were opened 
comirg from Venice, Antwerpe, and other 
countries, and the very letters writ unto me 
from the Serenissima Respublica, the regal seal 
being broken, and the Commission sent from 
my Lords being published, and many of my 
own letters being taken. The success of this 
cannot be approved of by any. I have judged 
it not inconvenient to give notice unto your 
Excellencies, by which you may reflect of the 
greatness of their knowledge, as much as con- 
cerns them, taking that resolution which they 
judge most necessary to the sustaining of the 
honour of this nation, of the public faith, under 
the protection of whom the Ambassadors live 
and make themselves known to all princes, 
that in England they do not pretend to intro- 
duce new laws, but they maintain constant 
profession of the ancient, rendering the re- 
spects which they ought to the Ministers of 
the Serenissima Respublica,” 


Such was the subject matter of complaint 
in 1641, of the Venetian Ambassador, most 
properly designated by that Minister as a 
most damnable system. Indeed, the custom 
was so admitted to be by the House of 
Lords ; for when the Venetian Ambassador 
complained of such a violation of faith, the 
House of Lords thought proper to assent 
to it. The Journal of that House proceeds 
to state— 


“This House thought it fit, and agreed, that 
satisfaction for this shall be given to the State 
of Venice, and to the Ambassador for the pre« 
sent. The House appointed the Earl of Bris- 
toll, Earl of Holland, Lord Viscount Say and 
Seal, the Lord Digby, and the Lord Newn- 
ham, to draw up presently what was fit to be 
given by way of answer to the Venetian Am- 
bassador; and their Lordships presented a 
draught unto the House, which was read in 
hac verbd, videlicet :—‘ That four Members of 
the House of Peers be forthwith sent to the 
Ambassador to disavow the action, and to en- 
deavour to give him all satisfaction, by declar- 
ing how sensible they are of it, as tending to 
the breach of public faith, and the Law of Na« 
tions ; and to show further, how desirous they 
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are to continue the ancient correspondence 
betwixt the King and that State, the House of 
Peers are resolved to be humble suitors to his 
Majesty, to hasten the departure of his Am- 
bassador, to make known to that State the 
same sense, with such other expressions as 
may best declare the tender respect they have 
to the honour of that State, and the noble usage 
their Ministers may expect and shall find in 
their residence here, from the King and Par- 
liament.’? This being approved of by the 
House, the Lord Privy Seal, the Lord Great 
Chamberlain, and the Lord Marquess Hert- 
ford, and Lord Newnham, were appointed by 
the House to deliver the aforesaid paper to 
the Venetian Ambassador. The Lord Newn- 
ham reported, ‘that himself and the rest of 
the Lords appointed by this House repaired 
to the Venetian Ambassador, and delivered 
unto him the paper, translated into Italian, 
touching the excuse for opening of his letters ; 
and after he had read it, he presented to this 
House great thanks for sending such persons, 
of such great place in this State, to him, and 
promised he would present the same to the 
State of Venice, with as much respect as le 
could, but desired that the King’s Ambassador 
may be sent away as speedily as may be to 
Venice, in the nature ofa special Ambassador, 
to make excuse for this particular business, 
before he treat of any public affairs; and for 
prevention of any accident for the future, he 
desires to have an order to the Postmaster that 
his letters may be speedily sent him.”’ 


Now, here it appeared that the Vene- 
tian Ambassador would not take the apo- 
logy in the shape in which it was offered ; 
but it was ordered that an Ambassador 
should be sent to Venice with a written 
apology, and strict orders were given that 
the Ambassador’s letters should not be 
again opened. What would you now say, 
if the Ambassadors of all nations called 
upon you to make an apology for opening 
their letters? I can only say that it isa 
most infamous system, and utterly dis- 
graceful to the character of England, and 
I am glad to find that it no longer exists, 
though it only ceased to exist in June last. 
I now come nearer home. -I said last year 
that a roving Commission had been ap- 
pointed, which went through the manu- 
facturing districts for the purpose of open- 
ing letters, and also to see to whom sus- 
pected persons were writing. ‘This, how- 
ever, was distinctly denied at the time ; 
but what do I now find stated in page 18 
of the Report :— 


“ During the outbreak in the manufacturing 
and mining districts, which took place in Au- 
gust, 1842, in the week of the greatest anxiety, 
a clerk was sent down from the London Post 
Office, with directions, under the authority of 
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the Secretary of State’s warrant, to open the 
letters of six parties named therein, all taking 
a prominent part in the disturbances of that 
period. In the same week the same clerk was 
directed, under authority of two other such 
warrants, to open the letters of ten other per- 
sons named ; and a fortnight later to open the 
letters of one other person, making seventeen 
in all. Most of the persons whose letters 
were ordered on this occasion to be opened 
were indicted, and many both indicted and 
convicted, before the Special Commission ap- 
pointed to try the parties concerned in those 
disturbances. With one exception these war- 
rants were issued between the 18th and the 
26th of August, 1842, and they were all can- 
celled on the 14th of October.” 


Now what became of this one exception 
we are not told; perhaps it is in force 
now. The Report then went on to say: 


“About the same time, two clerks were 
sent down to two provincial towns, esch with 
directions under authority of a Secretary of 
State’s warrant, to open and examine the let- 
ters addressed to one individaal in each town: 
but in one of these cases there were no letters 
to open. One clerk employed on this duty 
returned to his ordinary business after a week’s 
absence, the other after an absence of five 
weeks.” 


Now could there be any doubt that this 
proceeding gave rise to the report that a 
roving Commission had been sent into the 
manufacturing districts? It was stated 
in the Report that there was no such com- 
mission, but this certainly very nearly re- 
sembled it, as aclerk was sent over the 
manufacturing districts to open suspected 
letters. I said that the Secretary of State 
for the Home Department had not acted in 
the usual manner, but I was contradicted. 
1 would ask whether the Committee can 
deny that this mode of sending a clerk into 
the country purposely to open letters, did 
not justify me in the language which I 
used ? I believe that the proceeding of the 
right hon. Gentleman was totally and en- 
tirely illegal ; for it appears that this clerk 
was not merely to open letters, but to ex- 
amine the letters of persons from a dis- 
tance. This clerk was ordered to open 
letters in a particular handwriting. I am 
not satisfied, then, that he did not open 
other persons’ letters, with respect to which 
there were no warrants. When letters 
were directed to individuals, how could 
this clerk distinguish one man’s hand- 
writing from another ? how often mistakes 
must arise! I am told that a warrant was 
issued to open letters in a certain man’s 
handwriting; but how can any one tell 
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that other persons letters were not opened, 
with respect to which there was no war- 
rant? I believe if inquiry were made into 
the practice, the proceeding of the right 
hon. Baronet would be found to be per- 
fectly novel and entirely illegal. The Re- 
port then proceeds :— 

“In the autumn of 1843, during the dis- 
turbances which took place in South Wales, 
two clerks were sent down from the Post 
Office into the disturbed districts, with di- 
rections, under authority of a warrant from 
the Secretary of State—one to inspect 
the letters of one person at a_particu- 
lar town, the other to inspect the letters of 
another person at another town; and, subse- 
quently, under authority of a different war- 
rant, this second clerk was sent to a third 
town, there to inspect the letters of a third 
person, In all three instances, the persons 
whose letters were to be inspected, were spe- 
cifically named in the warrant. One of these 
warrants was in force eighteen, the other se- 
ven days. It is these facts, probably, that 
have given rise to the report of a Commission 
or Commissions having visited the manufac- 
turing districts, charged with a general autho- 
rity to open and inspect letters.” 


This, I say, is a most dangerous pro- 
ceeding, to let the Secretary of State act 
in this way, and that he shall be allowed 
to send down a clerk to open any person's 
letters at this person’s discretion. I con- 
tend, that on this point, there should be 
some further and more satisfactory in- 
formation. It is stated in another part of 
the Report,— 

“Your Committee will here notice a state- 
ment which has been made, that instances 
have occurred of sending entire mail bags with 
letters to the Home Office for examination. 
Your Committee are satisfied that no instance 
of the kind has occurred.” 


I never said so; but I know that whole 
bags have been opened at the Post Office, for 
the purpose of selecting particular letters. 
Indeed, it is admitted in the Report of the 
Committee, that the letter bags from Dub- 
lin, Brighton, and other places, had been 
taken out of the usual course into an inner 
room of the Inland Office, at the General 
Post Office, for the purpose of being ex- 
amined. I never said that the bags were 
sent from the Post Office ; when, there- 
fore, the Committee have chosen to answer 
a charge I did not make, I must say that I 
think it would have been better if they had 
distinctly answered the charge I really did 
make. Again, the Committee say,— 


“ None but separate letters or packets are 
ever sent, out of the ordinary course, from 
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the Post Office to the Home Office—and those 
never but under a Secretary of State’s war- 
rant ; and that warrant usually directs, that a 
letter or letters directed to certain persons, or 
written in a certain handwriting, be detained ; 
and that either a copy of the post mark, or of 
the address, or of the contents, or that extracts 
from the contents, or the letters themselves, be 
sent to the principal Secretary of State.” 


Now, look to the vague generalities in 
this, that copies or extracts are to be made 
of letters written in acertain handwriting. 
Why, under the plea of opening letters in 
a particular handwriting, these persons 
might open any letters that came before 
them. Did the law, I ask, ever contemplate 
the opening of letters in any particular 
handwriting, for no one could find out with 
any tolerable certainty who wrote any par- 
ticular letters until they were opened and 
read. Is there, I ask, any similar instance 
to this in the whole annals of letter open- 
ing? The Committee have given copies of 
the warrants for opening letters issued by 
the Duke of Newcastle and other Ministers 
nearly a century ago; but I should like to 
have a copy of one of the warrants issued 
by the right hon. Baronet. I now come to 
the last charge which I made. I stated 
that I had reason to believe that my letters 
had been detained and opened. Now, on 
this point, the Committee have been per- 
fectly silent. I stated, in the first instance, 
that after the letters were sorted, and were 
in the hands of the letter-carrier, that he 
was told to give up the letters of such orsuch 
a street. I particularised the letters sent 
to the Albany, and said that I knew, that 
in 1842, my letters directed to that place 
were asked for. On my making the state- 
ment that I had reason to believe that my 
letters had been opened, a great number of 
gentlemen said to me, ‘‘ We cannot sup- 
pose your letters have been opened ; Go- 
vernment cannot be so base, and mean, 
and shabby, to issue a warrant to open 
your letters, or those of any other 
Member of Parliament.” Now, although 
the Committee in their Report are silent 
on the point, [ know—and give me a Com- 
mittee, and I will prove it—that my letters 
were daily opened by order of the right 
hon. Baronet. I confess that I feel de- 
graded as a Member of the House of Com. 
mons, that I am such an object of suspi- 
cion to a Secretary of State, that my letters 
should be opened. I cannot conceive a 
greater personal insult, a greater insult to 
the constituency I represent—a large and 
enlightened constituency as it isfor I am 
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not the representative of a rotten borough, 
or the nominee of a Peer. I say, therefore, 
that I cannot conceive a greater insult, be- 
cause it is not merely an insult to myself 
personally, but to the constituency which 
I have the honour to represent ; and I will 
further say, that if my correspondence is 
not free, 1 am not a fit representative of 
the people ; and in the name of that con- 
stituency, | call on the right hon. Baronet 
to justifv, if he can, the opening of my 
letters. [ know not what story may have 
been trumped up with regard to the Secret 
Committees of the Lords or Commons ; 
but I owe it to myself and to this House, 
and to my constituency—I say it is due to 
you and to them—that the right hon. Gen- 
tleman should justify the course which he 
took in ordering my letters to be opened. I 
asked the right hon. Gentleman, on a 
former occasion, whether my letters had 
been opened, and he then talked in a va- 
pouring manner of a sense of public duty 
preventing him from answering sucha ques- 
tion. I confess that I hardly believed the 
circumstance at the time ; but the right 
hon. Baronet then said, that I had put a 
question which I must well know that he 
could not answer. How does the question 
stand as respects the Representatives of the 
people? I asked the right hon. Baronet 
whether he opened the letters of a Member 
of that House ; and I now find that the Se- 
cretary of State while he was guilty of the 
meanness, ay, and the baseness, of opening 
my letters, had not the courage to avow 
it. [** Order.”} 

Mr. Speaker : The hon. Member has 
applied expressions to another Member of 
this House, which, 1 am sure on reflection, 
he will be glad to explain. 

Mr. T. Duncombe : I applied the expres- 
sions to the right hon. Gentleman in his 
Ministerial capacity, and in that alone, 
and to these remarks I adhere, and so they 
shall remain. The Committee have not re- 
ported on this point, although I called upon 
thew to do so, and I made this charge in 
the room up stairs, and they have been 
perfectly and entirely silent as to what in- 
ferences they had drawn on the subject. 
The only inference which I can draw is 
this, that they did not like to do me an 
act of justice —not even to the extent that 
they did to these Polish gentlemen—by 
saying that they had not learned that 
there appeared in the letters which 
had been detained anything to crimi- 
nate them—they have not done me even 
the same extent of justice, small as it is, 
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The Polish gentlemen were told that there 
was nothing to criminate them in the cor- 
respoudence which was opened ; but the 
Committee knew well that if they said 
this with regard to myself that it would 
have been a direct censure on the right 
hon. Baronet. This was the difficulty 
in which the Committee was placed, and I 
was to be sacrificed for the purpose of 
screening the right hon. Gentleman. This 
is another reason for inquiry, and I call for 
it in justice to my own character, and for 
the satisfaction of my constituents. The 
Committee, in the last part of their Report, 
proceed to consider as to whether or not 
this power should be abolished ; and if any 
Gentleman who has read the concluding 
sentences can make out any meaning in 
them, he must be a wise man indeed, We 
find reference to the small number of war- 
rants issued in Ireland ; and I find, on re- 
ference to the debate in the House of Com- 
mons, that the consideration of the war- 
rants for opening letters in that country 
was deputed to the Committee in addition 
to the original Motion. I find, also, that 
the right hon. Gentleman quoted a passage 
with respect to Ireland, more with a view 
to implicate his predecessors than to defend 
himself. It appeared that few letters had 
been opened in Ireland; and when the 
subject was before the House of Lords last 
year, Lord Normanby, much to his honour, 
said that he was “ especially anxious that 
the Irish Post Office should be inquired 
into, because there had been circulated 
within the last few hours some most ab- 
surd statements respecting the exercise 
of this power by him (Lord Normanby) 
when in office in Ireland—he would 
distinctly and emphatically say, in an- 
swer to these misrepresentations, that 
while he was in Ireland as when in of- 
fice in England, in no one instance had 
this power been exercised by him for any 
litical purpose whatever. In the very he 
instances in which it was made use of, it 
was applied to those cases of low ribbonism 
which could not be ferreted out by other 
means.” It is seldom that I have an op- 
portunity of agreeing with the organ of 
the Government commonly called the 
Morning Herald; but I must in justice 
read to the House what I must consider as 
a most excellent article, which appeared in 
that journal on the subject now before the 
House :— 

“There are some offences of which it is so 


dishonourable even to be suspected, that it is 
real kindness to give a person who labours 
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under the foul imputation, an opportunity of 
denying them, It is, therefore, with no un- 
friendly object that we feel bound to notice 
once more a charge which has lately been 
retty freely and openly preferred against 
Bord Melbourne and his Cabinet, and dis- 
tinctly stated a month ago in the Herald. The 
charge is this; that his Lordship and his 
Whig Colleagues werefin the habit of opening 
Mr. O’Connell’s letters at the Post Office. 
The charge, we regret to say, rests on such 
authority as we cannot hastily reject or de- 
spise ; at the same time we are most unwill- 
ing to believe implicitly an accusation which, 
if true, must brand the Whig Cabinet with an 
indelible and eternal mark of infamy and dis- 
honour.” 


Now mark these words— 


‘With an indelible and eternal mark of 
infamy and dishonour.” 


Now this is the language of the Morning 
Herald, your own organ. The article 
goes on thus :— 


“To open the letters of a Member of Par- 
liament—of a man entrusted by the people 
with the solemn charge of their interests—is 
clearly a high crime and misdemeanour 
against the constitution ; it is a measure so 
violent and extreme that nothing short of an 
extreme case of danger or suspicion could 
possibly justify it.” 

There is the language of your own 
It states that 


organ on this subject. 
to open a letter of a Member of Parlia- 
ment is a crime that brands the Govern- 
ment that could have recourse to it with 


infamy and dishonour. Now, my letters 
have been opened, and therefore, from 
that fact, and the sentiment of your own 
organ respecting it, you may draw what 
inference you please. But it is not only 
entitled to the epithets attached to it by 
the Morning Herald, but it is also a crime 
of a very grave nature. If we find that 
the letters of other individuals should not 
have been opened except under the autho- 
rity of a warrant from the Secretary of 
State, it follows that it is not only a mis- 
demeanour, but also a breach of privilege 
for the letters of Members of this House 
to be opened without the authority of such 
a warrant. There is a Resolution on the 
Journals of this House making it a high 
breach of privilege to open the letter of 
any Member of the House, or a letter ad- 
dressed to any Member of the House, 
except under a warrant from the Secretar 

of State. I say that the existence of oi 
a Resolution justifies me, if I had no other 
grounds for doing so, in putting the ques- 
tion to the right hon. Baronet, whether 
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my letters have been opened under a 
warrant from him, or not. If no such 
warrant have been issued, then other in- 
dividuals have been guilty of a breach of 
privilege, whom I should require to be 
brought to the bar of the House. I 
will conclude my remarks with the con- 
cluding passage of the Report of the Com- 
mittee. It was understood that the Com- 
mitte were to give some opinion as to the 
expediency of continuing or abolishing 
this system of espionage. But have they 
done so? Not a bit of it. The best part 
of a page is taken up with an opinion on 
this point ; and I defy any man to under- 
stand what the purport of it can be. There 
appears to have been nine Members on the 
Committee, and there appears in this pas- 
sage nine different arguments —one, I 
suppose, being intended to represent the 
opinion of each Member of the Committee. 
The conclusion to which the Members 
would appear to have severally come are 
really most extraordinary, though what 
reference they bear to each other it is ra- 
ther difficult to say. The Committee say— 


“With regard to the utility of such war- 
rants, for the detection of seditious conspira- 
cies, or other practices endangering the public 
safety, or the discovery of the views enter- 
tained by those who engage in them, it would 
be unreasonable to deny that, in certain cases, 
this practice may have aided the Executive 
Government in various ways,” 


It appears from this that the Committee 
had thought it necessary to deny that 
which nobody had asserted, but probably 
somebody on the Committee had sug- 
gested the point, and then went on to 
give his reason in these words :— 


*¢ And, amongst others which are more ob« 

vious, by informing them of the real strength 
of the conspirators and extent of their combi- 
nations, and thus preventing the Ministers of 
the time from taking exaggerated views of the 
force arrayed against the State, and claiming 
extraordinary powers to meet apprehended 
danger.” 
So, Sir, we are to continue this system of 
letter opening merely in order to dispel 
the apprehensions of some timid Minister. 
But then another Member of the Com. 
mittee gets up and says— 


“ Still, however, the argument derived from 
the smallness of the number of warrants as 
compared with the number of persons who 
may be supposed to entertain such criminal 
designs, is not to be lost sight of.’’ 


That was Number Three. Then Number 
Four gets up and says, 
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“ While, on the other hand, it must be ad- 
mitted that the number of those to whom this 
class of warrants would apply, as being the 
chosen leaders of multitudes, would not be 
very great.” 

On this, Number Five stands up, and con- 
tinues the argument by saying — 

“The warrants of this class have amounted, 
on the average, to little more than two a year, 
which would extend to little more than four 
persons. The greatest number of warrants of 
this description issued in any year within the 
present century, is about sixteen, extending in 
these cases to between forty or fifty persons. 
In addition to the argument derived from the 
smallness of the number affected, it must not 
be forgotten that, after the publicity given to 
the fact that the Secretary of State has occa- 
sionally recourse to the opening of letters as a 
means of defence in dangerous and difficult 
times, few who hereafter may engage in dan- 
gerous designs will venture to communicate 
their intentions by the medium of the post.” 

I say Number Five must have been a most 
sensible man. 

“And the importance of retaining the 

wer, as a measure of detective police, will 
consequently be greatly diminished.” 


Then comes Number Six, and says— 

“The last argument, however, supposes, 
that there is no absolute certainty that a letter 
may not be intercepted ; and it may appear to 
some that to leave it a mystery whether or no 
this power is ever exercised is the way best 
calculated to deter the evil-minded from ap- 
plying the post to improper uses.” 

Then up starts Number Seven, and says— 

“Tt must also be remembered that if such a 

power as this were formally abolished, the 
question would not be left quite in the same 
condition as though the power had never been 
exercised or disputed.” 
Next we have Number Eight giving us 
his opinion of what is to be particularly 
remembered. It is strange that every one 
of them should have prefaced his opinion 
with “It must not be forgotten,” “Now 
you must remember,” “ It is not to be for- 
gotten,” or some term of that kind, to 
impress it the better on our recollection. 
Number Eight says— 

“By withdrawing it, every criminal and 
conspirator against the public peace would be 
publicly assured that he should enjoy secure 
possession of the easiest, cheapest, and most 
unobserved channel of communication, and 
that the Secretary of State would not, under 
any circumstances, interfere with his corres- 
pondence.”” 

Then gets up Number Nine to close this 
debate. He finishes this important argu- 
ment with the sage remark, that— 
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“Tt must not be forgotten, however, that at 
present other rapid means of communicating 
their views are of easy access to the evil- 
intentioned, and that, as far as internal order 
is concerned, the same rapid means afford the 
Government unexampled facilities for sup- 
pressing tumult,” 


The Report concludes with these remarks : 


‘© Under these circumstances, it will be for 
Parliament to consider whether they will de- 
termine upon any legislative regulation, or 
whether they will prefer leaving the power on 
its present footing, in point of law, in the 
hands of the Secretary of State, to be used, on 
his responsibility, in those cases of emergency 
in which, according to the best of his judg- 
ment, its exercise would be sanctioned by an 
enlightened public opinion, and would appear 
to be strongly called for by important public 
interests.” 

I think I have said enough to convince 
this branch of the Legislature that this 
power should be altogether abolished. I 
think there is no uecessity for farther in- 
quiry to induce us to come to that conclu- 
sion, or for any purpose, except to ascer- 
tain one or two facts—such as the opening 
of the letters addressed to the Albany, to 
which I have already referred. I have 
stated that there would appear to have 
been great difference of opinion in the 
Committee, but that, from the course 
taken, there had been no collision, as each 
Member would appear to have put forward 
his own views in the Report, as I have 
read them. That being so, it is hard to 
say what they may have intended to con- 
vey as the result of their inquiry. They 
say that it is for the Parliament to consider 
whether it will determine upon any legis- 
lative regulation, or whether it will prefer 
leaving the power on its present footing, 
in point of law, in the hands of the Secre- 
tary of State, to be used on his respon- 
sibility in those cases of emergency in 
which, according to the best of his judg. 
ment, its exercise would be sanctioned by 
an enlightened public opinion. But you 
must recollect, before coming to this latter 
decision, that when the Minister, or the 
Secretary of State for the Home Depart- 
ment, is called upon for his authority for 
exercising this power, he says that he did 
it on his own responsibility, and without 
any other authority whatever. Are you 
to bring enlightened public opinion to 
bear on this power so exercised? I say, 
we ought to have a Committee to settle 
whether it is the opinion of this House 
that such an authority should be con- 
tinued. Out of doors, there can be no 
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question as to the general feeling on the 
matter. It is, I repeat, necessary to have 
a Committee to report specially on this 
point; and the necessity is the stronger, 
because in the House of Lords the First 
Lord of the Admiralty stated, on the 25th 
of June, that it was a power which existed 
at all times, and one which must always 
exist in any country that has any govern. 
ment at all. There is the opinion of Lord 
Haddington, the First Lord of the Admi- 
ralty, on the subject. He declares it to 
be his conviction, that we can have no 
government at all without the exercise of 
that odious power—that there could be no 
government in England unless that go- 
vernment were allowed the power to 
commit forgery and fraud at its discretion. 
I say, no honest government requires this 
power. I say, the safety of England 
depends on no such protection—on no 
such iniquitous means as this. But I do 
maintain that the honour of England, and 
the honour of Englishmen, require its 
total and its immediate abolition. It is, 
Sir, with these views that I now, after 
having trespassed much longer than I in- 
tended on the indulgence of the House, 
beg leave to move— 

“ That a Select Committee be appointed to 
inquire into the mode in which letters have 
been detained, opened, and re-sealed, at the 
General or at any Provincial Post Office ; and 
also into the circumstances under which every 
Warrant for that purpose has been issued by 
any Secretary of State, from the 1st day of 
January, 1840, to the present time; the said 
Committee to report their opinion thereon to 
the House, and also whether it is expedient 
that the practice should be continued.” 


Sir J. Graham rose and said: I rise, Sir, 
under great disadvantage to follow the 
hon. Member who has just sat down, and 
to address the House upon the question 
before it; for although in my own judg- 
ment and conscience I feel a strong con- 
viction that I have done nothing in the 
execution of my public duty of which 
any public servant or gentleman can be 
ashamed, yet the topic now under discus- 
sion is one for which I feel that in the 
mind of the British public there is natu- 
rally existing a strong prejudice against the 
public servant who has to discharge this 
particular function ; and also Iam aware 
that I am addressing a body of gentlemen 
of the United Kingdom in whose bosoms 
there must be a feeling which, in their 
generous nature, makes the execution of 
this duty repulsive to them, which, asa 
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_ servant, I am compelled to perform. 
feel, therefore, Sir, all the disadvantages 
of my present position. The hon. Gentle- 
man, too, has had the advantage of that 
= to which I have adverted, and he 

as not been very sparing in the use of it. 
Passing from that, I shall, however, at once 
dispassionately, but respectfully address 
myself to the various topics to which the 
hon. Member has alluded ; and I will follow 
him as far as my memory serves me through- 
out the whole course of his speech. I 
entirely deny that any effort whatever 
was made by the Government to sup- 
press inquiry on this subject in the first 
instance. On the contrary, when the matter 
was first mooted, I stated what I then 
thought, and what I still think, that it was 
not for the public good, nor consistent with 
my public duty, that here, in this Assem- 
bly, I should enter into a discussion of the 
precise mode in which, exercising the duties 
of my office, and bound by an oath to my 
Sovereign, I had consulted, what ap- 
peared to me to be the public interest ; 
but I stated frankly, at the same time, 
that if it were the pleasure of this House 
to institute an inquiry, and if it were the 
pleasure of my Sovereign to release me 
from the oath of office which bound me to 
secrecy, I was willing to make the most 
ample and full disclosure of every circum- 
stance connected with the cases which the 
right hon. Gentleman brought under the 
notice of the House. I made that un- 
reserved statement to the House, and, 
after full debate, and ample deliberation 
on the subject, the House selected, in its 
wisdom, a Secret Committee as the proper 
tribunal before which the inquiry should 
be made. The hon. Gentleman, towards 
the close of his speech, had thought 
fit, by allusions, and by analysing the 
latter part of the Report, to turn the 
labours of the Committee into ridicule. 
I think, therefore, that it is right, under 
these circumstances, to call to the recol- 
lection of the House and of the country 
the manner in which that Committee was 
formed. I do not think it would be pos- 
sible, even on a review at the present mo- 
ment, of the names of the Members of 
that House, to find any nine Gentlemen 
who are more entitled to the confidence 
of Parliament and of the country than the 
Gentlemen who were selected to serve on 
that Commnittee. The House will pardon 
me for saying—after the speech which it 
has just heard—that the question was one 
not altogether unconnected with purty. 
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In fact, there was not only a great deal of 
party feeling displayed in the manner in 
which the question was brought before the 
House ; but I shall, perhaps, be justified in 
adding that there was also something 
amounting to personal hostility in the 
spirit by which it was conducted. And 
yet, on the part of the Government, | 
did not hesitate for a moment, in nomi- 
nating that Committee, to consent that 
a decided majority of the Members on 
it should be my political opponents. As 
a further confirmation on this point, I 
trust the House will allow me to read the 
names of the nine Gentlemen who were 
selected on that occasion. They were 
Lord Sandon, Mr. Wilson Patten, Mr. 
Thomas Baring, Sir William Heathcote, 
Sir Charles Lemon, Mr. Warburton, Mr. 
Strutt, The O’Conor Don, and Mr. Ord. 
Now, the Committee, so constituted, after 
being deliberately appointed by the House, 

eeded to investigate the entire subject ; 
which is now brought under discussion, for 
the second time, by the hon.Gentleman. Sir, 
I stated originally, that if such a Committee 
were appointed, the entire circumstances, 
so far as my knowledge went, should be 
laid fully and fairly before them. I 
think I see at this moment at least a majo- 
rity of that Committee present in the 
House ; and I pledge in their presence my 
honour in my placein Parliament, that every 
minute detail, without exception, and 
without reservation, which came within my 
knowledge, was laid before that Committee 
—not extorted from me in the course of 
my examination, but voluntarily tendered. 
There was no difficulty in procuring all the 
evidence from me which I could supply ; 
and I voluntarily stated before the Com- 
mittee all the information, without reserve, 
that I possessed on the subject. There is 
not any one subject brought under discus- 
sion this night by the hon. Gentleman, 
which did not form part of the matter of my 
evidence before that Committee. I repeat 
I kept back nothing. If my conduct with 
respect to this accusation were such as to 
affix a disgrace upon me, that conduct was 
brought fully before the Committee, and 
was passed under their review ; and if, 
under those circumstances, I am acquit- 
ted by a Committee, composed of the 
Gentlemen whom I have already named, 
of “ baseness” and “ meanness,” I had at 
least the courage before them to make 
a full disclosure of the whole of my con- 
duct. Charges are easily made in this 
House of want of courage, of ‘‘ meanness 
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and baseness”—whether official or other- 
wise ; and if it be considered by the House 
to be consistent with its dignity to have 
such charges bandied about, they are to 
me matters of comparative indifference. 
My conduct, as I have already observed, 
has been submitted to the judgment of the 
nine Gentlemen whom I have mentioned, 
The hon. Gentleman, with an alleged per- 
fect knowledge of the facts—obtained I 
know not how—insists on charging me 
with disgraceful conduct—with baseness 
and meanness ; but I have been acquitted as 
a Gentleman and a Minister of the Crown, 
by the nine Gentlemen I have named ; and 
I care not one rush what the opinion of 
that hon. Member may be on the subject. 
The hon. Gentleman stated that the Re- 
port of that Committee is unsatisfactory 
and evasive. It is not my duty to defend 
that Report; but this I will say, that 
there were on that Committee some of 
the most experienced, and most honour- 
able men in this House; and I am quite 
persuaded that it was not their intention 
to keep back or suppress any portion of 
the subject matter submitted to them for 
inquiry. They are all Gentlemen utterly 
incapable of wilfully deluding the House. 
I believe they investigated the matter with 
care; and | am satisfied that they have 
detailed to the House the exact impression 
which the result of their inquiry made 
upon them. In the first place, the hon. 
Gentleman charged them with disobe- 
dience to the orders of the House ; and he 
evinced as a proof of that disobedience, 
the circumstance that they did not appear, 
from the particular expression used, to 
have traced the warrant from its issue to 
its withdrawal; because in their Report 
they have not gone into that minute detail, 
the hon, Gentleman contended that they 
had disobeyed the orders of the House. [ 
remember the entire of the evidence that I 
gave before the Committee, and I am satis- 
fied that everything relating to my office, 
as far as the issue of the warrant is con- 
cerned, and the events that have taken 
place in consequence of that issue, have 
been all carefully investigated by them. 
But the House should recollect that every 
statement which I made before the Com- 
mittee was contrasted with the evidence 
given by Officers from other Departments ; 
and if any inaccuracy exists in the former, it 
must necessarily have been at variance with 
the statements of the other witnesses. The 
Committee had, besides, the advantage at 
the time of cross-examination, and of other 
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testimony from a great variety of quarters. 
I was fully examined with respect to every 
circumstance connected with the issue of 
the warrants; and I stated fully all I 
knew of the matter. I know not what 
evidence was given by other witnesses be- 
fore the Committee ; but this I can state— 
that the Postmaster General, and all the 
officers of the Post Office were carefully 
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persons. The greatest number of warrants of 
this description issued in any year within the 
present century is about sixteen, extending in 
these cases to between forty and fifty per. 
sons.” 


Now, Sir, I have referred hitherto to the 
Report of the Committee of the House of 





Commons ; but the House must remember 
, that a Committee on this subject was also 


examined. So much for the allegation appointed by the House of Lords. I think 
of the hon. Gentleman that the orders of | that here, where the honour of Members is 
the House had not been attended to by | so highly esteemed by the House itself, the 
the Committee. But the hon. Gentle- declaration of a Member in his place has 
man said I have been guilty of un ex- | ever been held equivalent to his oath, It 





cess of authority, in using the power 
vested in the Secretary of State too fre- 
quently and vexatiously. I conceive that 
this portion of the charge of the hon. 
Gentleman was amongst the most im- 
portant matters submitted for the judg- 
ment of the Committee; and I am bound 
to suppose that the House which consti- 
tuted that tribunal, reposes confidence in 
the decision to which it arrived. I cannot 
submit, therefore, to any authority other 
than the recorded judgment, on this point, 
of the tribunal appointed by the House ; 
and will the House permit me to read to 
them very shortly the judgment of the 
Committee on this very point of the excess 
of authority—the undue exercise of au- 
thority vested in me by law, and the com- 
wags frequency of its exercise? The 
on. Gentleman will find at page 15 of 
the Commons’ Report, that the Committee 
came to the following conclusion :— 

“The general conclusion which the Com- 


mittee draw from the Returns before abstracted 
is, that in equal intervals of time, these war- 


would be almost inconsistent with our pri- 
vileges to consider the sanction of an oath 
which is administered by the Commit- 
tees of the other House of Parliament more 
binding than such declaration; but, cer- 
tainly, the fact is, that witnesses examined 
in the other House of Parliament are ex- 
amined on oath. Before the Committee in 
the other House I underwent an examina- 
tion on oath as searching as that before the 
Commons. All the facilities of contradic- 
tion to which I have already adverted by the 
calling of other witnesses, applied equally to 
the investigation before the Lords. I have 
read you the names of the persons com- 
posing the Committee in the Commons. 
In the Lords, also, as here, by the advised 
act of the Government, a majority of their 
political opponents was put upon the Com. 
mittee of Inquiry. In the Committee of 
the Commons, there was, it is said, no 
eminent lawyer, no person conversant with 
the examination of witnesses, no person 
apt at the exhibition of that torture of 
cross-examination by which the truth, in 





rants have been issued in nearly equal number, | the tribunals of this country, is elicited 

by the several Administrations which have , with greater certainty than in any other 

been in power from the commencement of | tribunals in the world. In the other 

1799 until now. ted rte in certain years, | House was that the fact? Was there no 

in consequence of internal commotion, it hap- | . i al 

pened that the number of warrants, issued by | experienced and eminent lawyer on the 
Committee? It so happens that upon 


certain Secretaries of state, was unusually : es 
great, yet in other years, if they continued suf. | that Committee sat two of the most dis- 


ficiently long in office, the number of warrants | tinguished lawyers now living in this 
they issued for similar purposes proved to be | country, both of whom have held the Great 
unusually small ; so that the annual average of | Seal, and have been at the head of the pro- 
all the warrants they issued, during the whole / fession of the law. There was Lord Cotten- 








period of their continuance in office, did not 
rise materially above the general annual 
mean.” 


Then again, at page 19, with respect to 
warrants which I would not term of a cri- 
minal but of a political character, the Com- 
mittee say :— 

“The warrants of this class have amounted 
on the average to little more than two a year, 
which would extend to little more than four 


ham, late Lord Chancellor; there was 
Lord Brougham, who also held the Great 
Seal; Lord Auckland, Lord Colchester, 
the Bishop of London, and Lord Somers, 
with Lord Colborne in the chair. That 
was the composition of the Committee of 
the Lords ; and they went into the case 
fully, and examined all the witnesses on 
oath ; and now, on the question whether 
there has been excess of the exercise of the 
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power entrusted to the Secretary of State 
in any Department, hear the judgment of 
the Lords’ Committee. They say :— 


“We are bound, in conclusion, to state, 
that having looked back into the practice 
under several Secretaries of State during suc- 
cessive Administrations, for more than twenty 
years, we have found that the practice has 
been nearly uniform, and that the power has 
been very sparingly exercised, and never from 
party or personal motives.” 


Sir, that gives a negative to the charge of 
baseness and meanness. The Committee 
proceed :— 

“In every case we have investigated, the 
exercise of it seems to have been directed by 
an earnest and faithful desire to adopt the 
course which appeared to be necessary to pro- 
mote the ends of public justice, or to prevent 
disturbance of public tranquillity, or other- 
wise to promote the best interests of the 
country.” 


That was the Report of the Committee of 
the House of Lords as to this part of the 
subject. Now, Sir, the hon. Gentleman 
thought proper to advert to a paragraph in 
a newspaper, to the effect that “the Secret 
Office,’ as he terms it, at the Post Office, 
had been recently suppressed at the Home 
Office ; but notwithstanding the accuracy 
of the knowledge which the hon. Gentle- 
man has upon these matters, he has fallen 
into some errors here. He appears to 
think that apart from the Foreign Office, 
there is some secret office at the Post Office 
independent of that establishment, and 
connected with the Home Office. At 
page 17 of the Report, the Committee 
of the House of Commons state, with 
respect to the Department in question,— 
“‘ This Establishment is connected with the 
Department of the Secretary of State for Fo- 
reign Affairs ; it is conducted by officers paid 
and appointed by him, from whom alone they 
receive their orders, and to whom alone they 
are responsible.” 
The passage relating to this subject in the 
Report of the Lords’ Committee was, I 
think, quoted by the hon. Gentleman, and 
is the concluding passage of their Report ; 
under these circumstances I have no diffi- 
culty in stating to the House, that this 
establishment has existed in connexion 
with the Foreign Department for more 
than a century. Its existence is no new 


intelligence to this House ; it was under 
the solemn consideration of a Committee of 
the House of Commons in 1742; in the 
time of Sir R. Walpole, that Committee 
reported to the House, fully detailing the 
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existence of the establishment. They gave 
the names of the persons then employed in 
the establishment, aud they entered gene. 
rally into the fullest and most comprehen. 
sive details ; yet this House, notwithstand- 
ing, took no measures to express their dis- 
approbation of the existence of such an 
establishment ; and I repeat, that above a 
century ago this establishment, under the 
direction of the Foreign Office, did exist 
in connexion with the Post Office. I shall 
not enter into the historical researches 
contained in the Report of your Com- 
mittee; but the hon. Gentleman will see 
there, that the greatest constitutional 
authorities, when Secretaries of State, 
have taken part in the transactions there 
detailed. Sir, I can also state to the House 
that this establishment for several years 
did exist, not under the same roof with 
the Post Office; and I now state that, not 
by an order of the Home Office, but of the 
Department with which it is immediately 
connected, this establishment has been 
again withdrawn from the Post Office, 
and is no longer in use. So much for 
that Department. The next accusation of 
the hon. Gentleman was with reference 
to the case of Mr. Mazzini; and he 
thought it consistent with his public duty 
to declare his belief that the warrant 
authorising the opening of Mr. Mazzini’s 
letters, which had been presented before 
the Committees of both Houses of Parlia- 
ment, was fabricated for the occasion. This 
harsh construction (a construction which I 
fear the hon. Gentleman is disposed to put 
on every act of mine) was founded by him 
on certain terms used in the Lords’ Report, 
which he declared were inconsistent with 
the date of the warrant, as presented to 
both Committees. ‘The Report states,— 


“Tt is true that Mr. Mazzini’s letters were 
stopped and opened for about four months, 
under the warrant of the Secretary of State for 
the Home Department.” 


From the evidence before the Committee 
of the House of Commons, it appears 
that the warrant was issued on the Ist 
of March, and withdrawn on the 3rd of 
June ; and if the hon. Gentleman insists 
on a strict construction of the language 
used in the Lords’ Report, there is an 
apparent discrepancy. But I can solemn- 
ly assert that the warrant was issued 
on the lst of March, and was withdrawn 
on the 3rd of June; and that the original 
warrant, if I mistake not—for I have not 
the means of knowing—was produced be- 
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fore their Lordships’ Committee, as well 
as before the Committee of this House. 
Now, Sir, though this power has been 
exercised by Statute for a long period, and 
has been given to successive Secretaries of 
State from the reign of Queen Anne, and 
has been continued by several statutes, 
altering, amending, or consolidating the 
Laws relating to the Post Office, un- 
til the present time; yet I would re- 
call the attention of the House to that 
portion of the Report of the Committee 
where they state the fact of the new 
checks on the exercise of this power 
which have been introduced. Since the 
year 1822 all the original warrants have 
been kept as records of the Post Office— 
all have been so kept; but it was in 1806, 
when the late Lord Spencer was Secretary 
of State for the Home Department, that a 
regulation was made imposing the most 
material check upon the issue of these 
warrants, In consequence of that regula- 
tion it is not possible for the Secretary for 
the Home Department, unknown to other 
persons, to issue a warrant. By the regu- 
lations of the Home Office, both the Under- 
Secretaries of State are cognizant of the 
issue of these warrants. A confidential 
clerk, to whom is confided the drawing up 
of these warrants, is also necessarily cog- 
nizant of their issuing. Three persons 
must, therefore, be aware of the whole 
of the proceedings, as well as the Secre- 
tary of State. So much for the fabri- 
cation of the warrant in Mr. Mazzini’s 
case, and the assignment of a false date 
to it. If my assertion receive no cre- 
dit, at least it is manifestly impossible 
that I could have done so base an act 
without both the Under-Secretaries of 
State being cognizant of it, as well as the 
clerk, who is a gentleman in every sense of 
the word, and as incapable of a base or 
false transaction as any hon. Gentleman I 
now address. I now pass on to the accu- 
sation which the hon. Gentleman, also, no 
doubt, in discharge of what he felt to be 
his public duty, has thought fit to bring 
against my noble Colleague. Sir, the hon. 
Gentleman has thought fit to cast an im- 
putation on the honour and truth of my 
noble Friend the Earl of Aberdeen. That 
accusation, I must say, was made in round 
terms, and certainly in the most harsh and 
offensive manner; but when we heard 
the grounds of the assertion, the imputa- 
tion appeared to me altogether baseless. 
The assertion to which I allude was this— 
that the declaration made by Lord Aber- 
VOL, LXXVII. {320 
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deen, in his place in the House of Lords, 
was at variance with the Report of the 
Committees of the two Houses with re- 
gard to a most important fact; namely, 
whether Mr. Mazzini’s correspondence, 
which had been intercepted, was commu- 
nicated to a Foreign Government? Lord 
Aberdeen, in his place in Parliament, gave 
the most solemn denial to the assertion 
that such communication had been made. 
Hear what the Committee of the House of 
Commons say on this point in their Re- 
port :— 

Such information deduced from those 
letters as appeared to the British Government 
calculated to frustrate this attempt, was com- 
municated to a Foreign Power; but the infor- 
mation so communicated was not of a nature 
to compromise, and did not compromise, the 
safety of any individual within the reach of 
that Foreign Power; nor was it made known 
to that Fower by what means or from what 
source that information had been obtained.” 


Then, what was the statement of the 
Committee of the House of Lords on the 
same subject >— 


“Certain parts of the information thus ob- 
tained were communicated to a Foreign Go- 
vernment, in so far as such a communication 
appeared to be warranted, but without the 
names or details that might expose any indi- 
vidual then residing in the foreign country to 
which the information was transmitted to 
danger.” 


That was the opinion of Lord Cotten- 
ham upon the whole transaction fully 
developed. [Mr. 7’. Duncombe here made 
an observation across the Table which 
was inaudible in the gallery.] The 
hon. Gentleman (Mr. T. Duncombe) says, 
he does not know that. But does he 
deny the accuracy of this Report? He 
himself quoted the Lords’ Report, and I 
claim a right to be allowed also to quote it, 
when the honour of a noble individual—a 
Peer of Parliament—is assailed, after his 
truth and honour have been vindicated by 
the decision of a Committee of his Peers, a 
majority of whom were his political oppo- 
nents. But I will pass from this subject. 
I cannot think the House will be of opi- 
nion there is any reason to suppose that 
my noble Friend the Secretary of State for 
Foreign Affairs would deliberately, in his 
place in Parliament, have made a declara- 
tion inconsistent with truth, when that 
statement was to be tested by an examina 
tion before Committees of the two Houses 
of Parliament. Now, Sir, I may perhaps 
be permitted to express an opinion which 
2A 
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I strongly entertain with reference to this 
odious, invidious, and obnoxious power 
vested in the Secretary of State. I may 
be permitted to say that, for domestic pur- 
poses, it is pei. inoperative, and that 
the exercise of it is open to many grave 
objections. It isonly to be defended upon 
the ground of the necessity for its exercise. 
But, with reference to our foreign relations, 
this power must be defended on different 
grounds. The House must remember— 
and I make the statement advisedly—that 
this is the only country in Europe in 
which, whatever danger may be appre- 
hended to the public interests from the 
presence of a foreigner, the Executive Go- 
vernment has no power vested in it by law 
of averting such danger by removing the 
individual who thus abuses our hospitality. 
The facts of the case to which the hon. 
Member for Finsbury has referred are 
stated pretty fully at page 14 of the Re- 
port of the Commons’ Committee. It cer- 
tainly was believed by the Government of 
this country—it is still believed by me— 
that, at that particular juncture, a conspi- 
racy had been formed with the design of 
making a descent upon the coast of Italy, 
for the purpose of exciting internal dis- 
turbance in that country ; that the danger 
was not imaginary, but real; that the 
conspiracy was formidable ; and that if the 
design had been carried into successful 
execution, the peace of Italy would have 
been disturbed,—and, as I believe, the 
peace of Europe could not under those cir- 
cumstances have been preserved, — and 
if war had ensued, England could not 
have remained a spectator of the conflict. 
It certainly did appear to me, with re- 
ference to that particular transaction, that 
great public interests were at stake. But it 
is asserted, that a descent on the coast of 
Calabria being contemplated, an unfair 
use was made by the Executive Govern- 
ment of this country of the information 
they obtained, and that a trap was laid 
for the conspirators, who it is alleged, 
were in communication with Mr. Mazzini 
with this country. Now, I entirely deny 
the statement upon which this assump- 
tion is made. The hon. Member for 
Finsbury when he made this statement, 
asserted — even with greater harshness than 
characterised other portions of his speech 
—that the bluod which was unhappily 
shed on the melancholy occasion to which 
I refer must be held to remain on the 
heads of the Government of this country. 
I deny, in the most solemn manner, that 
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any trap was laid for the individuals in 
question. In the first place, a descent 
on the coast of Calabria was not expected, 
The conspirators in question concocted 
their plans at Corfu, and sailed from thence, 
It is not true that the point of their desti- 
nation was believed to be the coast of Ca- 
labria. No information whatever had been 
given by the British Government to the 
Neapolitan Government on the subject. 
So far from the Neapolitan Government 
having prepared troops for the reception of 
the persons who, it is alleged, were led 
into a trap, they landed without meeting 
any troops. They were opposed, not by 
troops, but by the guardo urbano, a force 
similar to the posse comitatus in this 
country, a body imperfectly armed ; and 
it was not till after the lapse of a consi- 
derable time, when troops had been des- 
patched by steam boat, that the insurgents, 
who had suddenly landed on the coast, 
came in contact with the forces of the Ne- 
apolitan Government. It must also be 
observed that—if ] am not misinformed — 
only one of the persons who had so landed 
was a Neapolitan; all the other parties 
came from the northern parts of Italy, and 
had no connexion whatever with Naples. 
[ certainly can state with confidence that 
all the information received through the 
Post Office was transmitted unread to the 
Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs ; 
and I repeat the solemn assertion of that 
noble Lord, that he never transmitted 
to any Foreign Minister any original 
document, or any copy of a document, 
but that he only communicated the sub- 
stance of the information he obtained, 
suppressing names. We have frankly 
avowed what was done ; we did it with per- 
haps a mistaken, but certainly honest, desire 
to avert public danger. We did believe that 
the peace of Europe was compromised by 
the intended insurrection in Italy; we 
thought it our duty to endeavour to defeat 
that movement, with the view of preserv- 
ing the peace, not of Europe only, but of 
this country, as connected with Europe. 
My noble Friend (Lord Aberdeen) endea- 
voured to effect this object by communica. 
ting such information to a Foreign Power 
as he thought would have the effect of 
checking the movement. I am satisfied, 
from the assertions of my noble Friend, 
that he imparted to that Power nothing 
which could compromise the individuals 
who, unhappily, have since paid the for- 
feit of their liven for their unsuccessful 
effort to effect an insurrection in Italy. 
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I am convinced that he imparted no infor- 
mation which could have endangered the 
lives of those individuals, or lulled them 
into a false security. The hon. Member 
for Finsbury has mentioned the name of a 
Pole, Mr. Grodicki, whose case is referred 
to in the Commons’ Report, and the hon. 
Gentleman seemed to intimate that the 
Government of this country had given in- 
formation to Foreign Powers, with reference 
to the movements of Poles generally, and 
that such informatio had compromised the 
safety of many innocent persons, even wo- 
men, residing in Poland. The case of 
Mr. Grodicki, as I have stated, is men- 
tioned in the Report, where the circum- 
stances of the transaction are most accu- 
rately described. A warrant was issued 
against him on the 3rd of June, 1844, 
which was cancelled on the 13th of the 
same month. I am bound to state, on my 
po maga that I issued that warrant 
under circumstances which, were they 
again to occur, would lead me to adopt a 
similar course. The hon. Member for 
Finsbury has alluded to a casual expres- 
sion in the Report, which induced him to 
suppose that warrants have been issued to 
stop letters in particular handwritings. 
I can assure the hon. Gentleman (and in 
support of the assertion I will appeal to 
the Members of the Committee, who re- 
ceived ample evidence on the subject—who 
have seen the form of the warrant—and 
who have, I believe, had an opportunity of 
inspecting every warrant issued within the 
last twenty years) that no warrant of that 
general description has been issued. I have 
myself never issued any warrant of this na- 
turein which the name of the party to whose 
letters it referred was not set forth. I can 
assert that on no one occasion have I is- 
sued anything approaching toa general war- 
rant, or in which the name of the party 
was not distinctly and pointedly stated. 
Now, I think [ may with propriety drop 
for the present the discussion of this 
most painful subject. With regard to one 
branch connected with the exercise of this 
particular function—namely, that in con- 
nexion with the Foreign Department, I 
have already stated that it was withdrawn 
from the Post Office some time since. As 
to the statuteable power vested in the Se- 
cretary of State, I do not believe that any 
further inquiry that can be instituted can 
elicit more ample information than was 
obtained during the investigation recently 
conducted under the solemn sanction of 
this House. The real practical question 
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is this,—Will you revoke the power which 
has been given by statute to the Secretary 
of State ever since the reign of Queen 
Anne? You cannot require further in- 
formation on the subject ; everything in- 
quiry can give is now before you. If you 
should be of opinion that, upon the whole, 
this invidious power is not necessary for 
the public safety, then the proper course 
will be either to revoke the power, by re- 
pealing the statute,—or, if you should con- 
sider that further safeguards are necessary 
with regard to its exercise, without re- 
pealing the statute, it is your duty to im- 
pose the necessary checks. But, if you 
think, on the whole, it is for the public 
advantage that this power should be re 
tained, then I say it is impossible for any 
Member of this House, holding the office 
I have now the honour to fill, to exercise, 
faithfully, fearlessly, honestly and advan- 
tageously to the public, the power in- 
trusted to him by his Sovereign through 
the confidence of this House (for if the con« 
fidence of this House be withdrawn, no 
Sovereign can retain a Secretary of State 
for a single day), if he is to be called upon, 
in his place in Parliament, publicly to 
declare the reasons and circumstances 
which have led him to exercise one of the 
most invidious discretionary powers that 
can be intrusted to any individual. 


Mr. Sheil: My observations shall be 
very short, and I hope very temperate. 
The right hon. Baronet has unequivocally 
admitted that the letters addressed to Mr. 
Mazzini were opened, and that the sub. 
stance of the information derived from 
those letters was communicated to a Fo- 
reign Power. ‘ The substance of the in- 
formation,” the Report says; and the 
statement of the right hon. Baronet is 
more than confirmatory of that Report. 
The right hon. Gentleman justifies that 
proceeding. This is not the time to con- 
sider whether that proceeding was just or 
not ; for this question is not raised by the 
present Motion. My hon. Friend (Mr. T. 
Duncombe) will have the opportunity of 
raising this question by bringing the sub- 
ject before the House and the country on 
another and a more appropriate occasion. 
But there stands the broad fact—that let- 
ters of Mr. Mazzini were opened; that 
they were regularly conveyed to him after 
being opened, is, I believe, not denied ; nor 
is it questioned that Mr. Mazzini was him- 
self unaware that his correspondence had been 
disclosed. The right hon. Baronet says, 


that no trap had been laid; but it might 
2A2 
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have been as well to have informed Mr. 
Mazzini that his letters had been opened. 
The decoy, if 1 may use such a term, not 
adopted by the right hon. Baronet, but by 
the Post Office, was continued; and the 
substance of the information obtained from 
Mr. Mazzini’s letters was communicated to 
a Foreign Power. The Committee state, 
that ‘‘ the facts of the case so far as your 
Committee feel themselves at liberty to 
disclose them, appear to be as follows.” 
It appears, then, that there were facts that 
the Committee did not think themselves at 
liberty to disclose. I do not mean to say 
that the Committee of Secrecy appointed 
under such peculiar circumstances were not 
justified in using such a discretion ; but it 
is clear that all the facts they ascertained 
are not disclosed,—that though there has 
been a suggestio falsi, a suppressio veri is 
admitted. It is remarkable that this pas- 
sage occurs in the Report of the Commons’ 
Committee— 

“ The Committee think it may be desirable 
for them to make known that the above three 
warrants are the only warrants to open the 
letters of foreigners which the present Govern- 
ment has issued.” 


That question was not referred to them ; 
but the Committee gratuitously state that 
these three were the only instances in 
which the present Government exercised 
this power with regard to foreigners. 
With respect to the letters of foreigners 
opened by other Governments, I have no- 
thing to say. I pass to what I think is 
still more material. The Committee men- 
tion the names of persons who are not now 
living, in reference to whose letters war- 
rants were issued; and they then proceed 
to state that they will not mention the 
names of any living individuals, with cer- 
tain exceptions. The Report proceeds,— 


“Your Committee would have abstained 
from giving particular information concerning 
any warrant, and from naming a single indi- 
vidual whose letters have been directed to be 
opened : but for the notice which has been 
taken of the mode of executing certain war- 
rants, and the mention which has been made 
of the names of the parties included in certain 
others, these being the circumstances which 
have mainly led to the inquiry which your 
Committee has been appointed to conduct.” 


They then proceeded to mention the 


names of two Poles, and of Mr. Maz- 
zini, Now, I want to know why there is 


nothing said about the letters addressed to 
the hon. Member for Finsbury, if the 
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rule which they themselves laid down ? The 
names of the two Poles were mentioned, 
the name of Mr. Mazzini was mentioned; 
were those the only names specitied in the 
House of Commons? The Member for 
Finsbury, the Representative of a great 
section of this metropolis, got up and 
stated in the House of Commons that his 
privileges as a Member of Parliament 
had been violated, and that his letters 
had been opened. There was a. state- 
ment as distinct and as specific as that 
which was made with respect to Mr. 
Mazzini. His name was mentioned. Why 
have the Committee said nothing about 
that name? The statement was repeated 
before the Committee, from which Mr. 
Duncombe was excluded, who brought the 
charge. Mr. Duncombe offered to appear 
before the Committee to conduct his case, 
and to prove his accusation. The Com- 
mittee refused to allow him to conduct his 
case, and | believe to hear him. Under 
these circumstances, it is a matter I think 
of legitimate curiosity, to know what is 
the justification on the part of the Com. 
mittee for omitting all mention of Mr. 
Duncombe. How stands the fact? When 
the right hon. Gentleman, the Secretary of 
State for the Home Department, was first 
interrogated upon the subject, he refused to 
give any answer. He sheltered himself 
behind his official privileges. When the 
public clamour was raised, the right hon. 
Baronet at the head of the Government, 
who observed—who felt the beating of the 
public pulse, wisely came down to the 
House and said, that a Committee should 
be conceded, which was at first withheld. 
A Committee was granted—a great fact— 
the fact of all others the most important 
—the opening of the letters of a Member 
of Parliament, has not been reported on by 
that Committee. The charge was made. 
Now, I ask the question,—tell me, you 
who answer with regard to Mr. Mazzini— 
tell me, you who answer with respect to 
the Poles—tell me, whether you opened 
the letters of Mr. Duncombe? 

Viscount Sandon said, that having been 
speaking to an hon. Gentleman behind him 
when the right hon. Gentleman opposite 
closed his address, he had not heard the 
question. Perhaps the right hon. Gentle- 
man would repeat it. 

Mr. Sheil: It was not of the noble Lord 
I asked the question, but of the Secretary 
of State. I repeat the interrogatory. 
Viscount Sandon said, that as the Secre- 
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deem it consistent with his public duty to 
answer the question, it became his duty, 
having had the misfortune, he might call 
it, of presiding over the Committee in 
question, to make some observations. He 
might remark that the Members of the 
Committee who were there, as it seemed, 
on their defence, were put in a position of 
peculiar embarrassment, being exposed to 
every kind of attack; and, from the na- 
ture of the case, being deprived of almost 
every means of defence. The House had 
thought proper to make the Committee a 
secret one. In doing so, it intimated that 
there was something in the nature of the 
subject which might make it advisable that 
some portions of the matter brought before 
it should not be made known. From the 
course adopted on the other side of the 
House, the Members of the Committee 
were placed in the embarrassing alterna- 
tive of possibly leaving an unfavourable 
impression on the mind of the country and 
of the House, or of being guilty of a breach 
of that duty which had been entrusted to 
them. Under such circumstances, they 
could only rely upon their characters, and 
dotheirduty. If the House thought it had 
done right in referring the question to a Se- 
cret Committee, so long as the decision of the 
House on that point was unrecalled, so long 
would the Members of the Committee feel 
it their duty not to say more on the sub- 
ject than the pages of their Report con- 
tained. They would not gratify the pru- 
rient curiosity of individuals by giving 
more of each case than they had felt it 
their duty to report ; they had drawn up a 
faithful and unbiassed statement of the 
general nature of the transactions, and sup- 
plied ample materials for the House to 
form an opinion on the subject of the ex- 
traordinary power in question. The hon. 
Gentleman asked whether his letters had 
been opened among others. If the Com- 
mittee answered the question, every Gen- 
tleman in the House might get up, one 
after the other, and put the Committee 
through the same examination. As to the 
amount of information laid before the Com- 
mittee, he believed he spoke the opinion of 
all its Members in saying that it was most 
complete, full, and unreserved. The au- 
thorities, high and low, had given every in- 
formation on the various parts of the subject, 
and supplied the means of checking their 
assertions by reference todocuments. No- 
thing further in the way of information 
could be supplied. This country had ever 
exhibited peculiar sympathy with the op- 
pressed=ehad always afforded a refuge to 
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political refugees of every description—and 
the circumstances connected with the sub- 
ject of Mr. Mazzini, and with the insurrec- 
tion which had taken place, naturally ex- 
cited this public sympathy in a peculiar 
degree. He could fairly say, with refer- 
ence to that point, that the Committee had 
the best means of knowing that the in- 
formation given to a Foreign Power had 
not led to the disastrous consequences as- 
cribed to it; that every care had been 
taken that no man should be compromised. 
As to the alleged contradiction between 
Lord Aberdeen’s statement and the Report 
of the Committee, he could perceive no 
such contradiction. There was every rea- 
son to believe that the conspiracies afloat 
at the time menaced great danger, not only 
to Italy, but to all Europe; and precau- 
tions were accordingly taken, which, while 
they were designed to frustrate those con- 
spiracies, involved the lives of none of the 
parties ; no names being given, and no facts 
which could identify individuals within the 
power of the Foreign State communicated 
with. Lord Aberdeen had asserted that 
no part of the letters of Mr. Mazzini had 
been communicated ; and this was most 
accurately the fact. The hon. Gentleman 
had drawn a moving picture of the danger 
to which, he said, a number of Poles had 
been subjected by similar information given 
to another Foreign Power ; but he might, 
without breach of confidence, reassure those 
individuals, by informing them that no 
communication whatever, either as to the 
names of their correspondents, or the con- 
tents of their letters, had been communicated 
to any Foreign Power. Thehon. Member for 
Finsbury had exercised a great deal of that 
talent for ridicule which he possessed, in 
describing the Report of the Committee ; 
and the hon. Member had, perhaps not 
without some reason, applied it particularly 
to the last page of the Report. No doubt 
that page was composed of a statement, 
alternately, of the different views that 
might be taken of the question, and of the 
different grounds for such opinions. The 
Committee had done this advisedly ; think- 
ing it better rather to furnish the House 
with the best means of forming an opinion 
on a question of general policy, than to 
record an opinion of their own. The 
investigation had been full and perfect— 
the evidence had been such as to obviate 
any difficulty in coming to a conclusion— 
and if the House had, last year, thought 
the nature of the subject such as to require 
@ secret investigation, in preference to a 
public inyestigution, it would be for it to 
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consider whether anything had happened 
since to induce them to come to a dif- 
ferent opinion. If the House were not 
satisfied with that which had already 
taken place with reference to this mat- 
ter—if hon. Members were of opinion 
that another course ought to be taken now 
—if the House resolved to gratify its cu- 
riosity—the Members of the Committee, 
of course, could not prevent them; but 
if all they desired was the result of 
a full and perfect investigation into all 
the circumstances connected with the is- 
suing of those warrants, and of every 
practice which had been adopted with re- 
ference to the exercise of so important a 
function as that in question, they might 
safely rely on the Report which the Com- 
mittee had made. The Committee had 
come to an unanimous opinion; and, he 
should repeat it, they had no difficulty in 
coming to that conclusion, whatever dif- 
ferences or shades of opinion might exist as 
to the expediency of the course which may 
have been pursued in particular cases by 
successive Ministers. On that point, of 
course, as on any other point of executive 
discretion, ooking back, men would come 
to different conclusions: As tothe honesty 
of the intention, there had been no differ- 
ence of opinion. The investigation had 
been full and ample; and the Committee 
had seen nothing to lead them to believe 
that the exercise of this most important 
function had been caused by any private 
feeling ; that either private or party 
malice, or any feeling other than that 
of the due and proper discharge of an 
important public duty, had any influence 
in causing the issue of those warrants. 
The Committee had, after a full delibera- 
tion, come to an unanimous verdict, which 
they had stated to the House; and if the 
House wished to be put in possession of 
all the grounds upon which that decision 
was grounded, it might, of course, take 
steps towards effecting such an object. The 
course was open to the House of appointing 
a new Committee, and again to have all 
the witnessesexamined. The House might 
thus better satisfy itself perhaps; but if 
the examination of those witnesses were 
made public, the Committee believed that, 
so far as any public object was concerned, 
it would not be advanced by such a course. 
The Committee had given their opinion as 
to the past, after a full investigation of the 
evidence ; but whether the power of issuing 
those warrants, by the Secretary of State, 
ought to be retained or not, was altogether 
another question=-one on which he reserved 
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his own opinion—on which the Committee 
had expressed none; but on which he 
hoped they had furnished the House with 
ample materials for coming to a sound con- 
clusion. 

Sir J. Graham said: Perhaps the House 
will permit me again to address it for one 
moment, as I should be extremely un- 
willing to treat with disrespect the ques- 
tion of the right hon. Gentleman, which 
he put to me in so pointed a manner. 
I should before have replied to it, but I 
thought it better to wait till my noble 
Friend the Member for Liverpool had ad- 
dressed the House, as my noble Friend 
filled the office of Chairman of the Secret 
Committee. The House will recollect that 
in the last Session of Parliament, when 
this subject was first brought forward, | 
said that I did not think it would be con- 
sistent with my duty to answer the ques- 
tions which were put to me with respect 
to the warrants that had been issued ; 
but that I said 1 was perfectly willing 
that the House should appoint a tri- 
bunal to investigate the matter else- 
where; and I added that if Her Majesty 
would give me Her gracious permission, I 
would give to such a tribunal every infor- 
mation that I possessed upon the subject. 
It was the pleasure of the House to ap- 
point a Secret Committee. As I said be- 
fore, that Committee was so constituted that 
the majority were politically my opponents ; 
but 1 repeat that there was not one atom 
of the power which I exercised, and for 
which I am responsible, that I did not 
fully and in detail lay before that Com- 
mittee. Now I must adhere to the line 
which, on reflection, 1 laid down for my- 
self last Session, and I cannot consistently 
with my duty answer the question which 
has been put tome. The hon. Member’s 
name has not been alluded to by the Com- 
mittee in their Report. In the case of 
Mazzini and the other Poles, the House will 
see that there was this difference, viz,,— 
that they were mentioned in the Report ; 
and therefore without any departure from 
my sense of duty I thought myself per- 
fectly at liberty to discuss the question of 
the warrant which was issued against them. 
If it had been the pleasure of the Com- 
mittee to have brought before Parliament 
and the country any other warrant, I re- 
peat that with equal firmness I should have 
been prepared to vindicate the issue of that 
warrant, as I have done in the ease of 
Mazzini and Grodicki. 

Mr. Hume said, that nothing could, in 
his opinion, be fairer than the statement of 
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the right hon. Baronet ; and he thought that 
they could not blame the right hon. Gen- 
tleman for refusing to answer the question 
that had been put to him when he had 
stated that the hon. Member for Kendal 
(Mr. Warburton) had admitted that the 
right hon. Baronet had given to the Secret 
Committee the fullest information. Hav- 
ing the information, the Committee exer- 
cised their own discretion as to what part 
of it they would publish ; and as they had 
deemed it to be their duty not to publish 
that information entire, what was the 
House to do? When the Committee was 
appointed, he told them that the transac- 
tion had taken so strong a hold upon the 
public mind, that they might appoint a 
Secret Committee if they pleased, but that 
such a Committee would not in the least 
satisfy the public. And he re seated that 
now. The Secret Committee,” however, 
having been appointed, the right hon. 
Baronet should not say that the House 
appointed it, and not himself ; for the right 
hon. Baronet was the first to suggest a 
Secret Committee. The right. hon. Baro- 
net must excuse him from believing he 
could have read the Report of the Com- 
mittee without seeing that there were no 
grounds in it upon which any individual 
could form an opinion. It was utterly im- 
possible. The noble Lord the Chairman of 
the Committee, indeed, admitted that it was 
so drawn up—black and white, and white 
and black—that no opinion could be formed 
upon it. But, let it be easy or otherwise to 
form an opinion from it, what was the 
duty of the House in the matter? He 
put that question to the right hon. Baro- 
net. He would pledge his existence that 
there was no man in the House, no matter 
to what party he belonged, who, if he 
had seen these proceedings on the part of 
Government, would have sanctioned them ; 
and the point he (Mr. Hume) had stated 
upon the first mention of the case was, not 
that he doubted letters had been opened 
connected with the internal safety of the 
country, but that he never believed, until 
the right hon. Baronet himself admitted it, 
that the Secretary of State for the Home 
Department of this country was to become 
a police officer for Foreign Powers. These 
were the words he then used; and if he 
expressed himself strongly on that occasion, 
it was because he regretted to find the first 
Minister of the first country in the world 
so demeaning himself, and forgetting his 
dignified station and the honour of the 
country, as to lend himself to that pro- 
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ceeding. Let him also tell the right hon- 
Baronet that this was not his opinion alone, 
but it was the general impression ; and in 
the opportunities he had had of hearing 
the popular opinion, even to the extremity 
of Scotland, he found that no question had 
ever occupied the public mind more tho- 
roughly. Through all grades he had not 
found one to defend, but all to condemn, 
the right hon. Baronet. And, knowing 
the impression abroad in the country, after 
the powerful exposition of his hon. Friend 
the Member for Finsbury, and after the 
charge he had made in that House of his 
own correspondence having been violated, 
he asked whether the right hon. Baronet 
at the head of the Government would 
venture to deny it? This was no party 
question, It was a question in which the 
honour of the Members of that House, 
and the honour of the country also, was 
deeply concerned. It was the truth that 
was wanted ; and he would remind the right 
hon. Baronet, that even all the support he 
could command was insufficient to stifle 
inquiry, and that, after what had been re 
vealed, not one fact in which had been 
contradicted, it was utterly impossible the 
matter could rest where it was. He be- 
sought hon. Members to consider their 
own character. He would not go to the 
length of saying that the powers given to 
Ministers 200 years ago had always been 
exercised improperly, because there were 
times in which they might have been exer- 
cised properly and with advantage to the 
country ; but at other times, undoubtedly, 
they might have been exercised with dire- 
ful effects upon individuals who had entered 
this country as a refuge, and relied upon 
the protection of that House. Why had 
the Committee been appointed? Was it 
fit that this power should be continued, or 
not? This was the ultimate question for 
the consideration of the House, after they 
should have heard the evidence. For his 
part, he confessed that, in the first instance, 
he did not believe the whole of the facts 
stated by his hon. Friend (Mr. Duncombe), 
though the hon. Gentleman assured him 
he had the information from others, simply 
because he could not credit that such things 
could have been done by any Government 
in this country. He did not think, hows 
ever, that it should be made into a personal 
matter. If any harsh expressions had been 
applied to the right hon. Baronet, he was 
sorry for them; and he must express his 
wish that it should be looked upon as a 
power which all preceding Secretaries of 
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state had exercised, more or less, as they 
in their discretion thought proper. Let 
bygones be bygones, and let the House 
now endeavour to prevent the evil for the 
future. He, therefore, entreated the right 
hon. Baronet at the head of Her Majesty's 
Government, to submit to the House the 
whole of the evidence taken by the Com- 
mittee. Let the discussion end, for the 
present, with a declaration from the right 
hon. Baronet that the evidence should be 
laid before the House, and every Member 
would then be prepared to give an honest 
opinion as to the best mode of ending this 
most unpleasant matter. 

Sir John Hanmer said, it did not appear 
to him that there was any accusation then 
justly resting against the right hon. Baro- 
net the Secretary of State for the Home 
Department. That right hon. Gentleman, 
in the last Session of Parliament, exercising 
a discretion with which he did not alto- 
gether agree —had thought proper, instead 
of waiting to take the commands of his 
Sovereign, and acquiring the power to make 
a communication, to resist the inquiries of 
the House. He did not agree with the 
right hon. Baronet upon that occasion, 
and he thought it one on which it befit- 
ted the House to resist the refusal to afford 
information. It was the duty of the House 
of Commons to insist upon the responsibi- 
lity of Ministers of the Crown; and he 
(Sir J. Hanmer), although he had never 
entertained harsh, ungenerous, or unjust 
feelings towards the right hon. Gentleman, 
was not disposed to yield the constitutional 
right of Parliament to any of those vague 
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appealed to when Gentlemen in office were 
at a loss for better reasons. On this ground 
he voted last year that inquiry should be 
made. It pleased the House of Commons 
to appoint a Secret Committee ; and every 
Member would agree, that men of more 
authority, or weight, or character, could 
not have been appointed. The Com- 
mittee met, and the right hon. Baro- 
net had stated, in a manner admitting of 
no question or doubt, that before that 
Committee he gave every information it 
was in his power to afford. In the exercise 
of their discretion the Committee made a 
certain Report ; and he confessed that when 
he came down to the House he was of 
opinion, perhaps, in some degree, forget- 
ting what had taken place last year, that 
the matter related principally, or even al- 
together, tothe Polish gentlemen, and Mr. 
Mazzini; and he did not agree, after cares 
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fully reading the Report, that it was evasive 
or unsatisfactory with regard to them. He 
thought in that respect, everything neces- 
sary had been stated. Since he came down 
'to the House, however, other matters had 
occurred. A Member of that House, one 
of the Representatives of the people—a 
man enjoying! no small share of the con- 
fidence and love of the people—a man who 
represented one of the great metropolitan 
districts, had stated in his place in the 
House of Commons, that his letters had 
been subjected to this same secret investiga- 
tion. It was, perhaps, a matter altogether 
for the discretion of the Committee whether 
they chose to represent to Parliament that 
fact or not, and it was a subject upon 
which he (Sir J. Hanmer) had no “ pru- 
rient curiosity ;” but it certainly did con- 
cern him, as a representative of the people, 
and every freeman in England also, that 
the House of Commons should inquire into 
such a charge—that they should ascertain 
whether or no the letters of the hon. Gen- 
tleman (Mr. Duncombe) had been so secretly 
opened ; and if so, whether with sufficient 
reason. The result of that inquiry, he 
thought, would be no inconsiderable guide 
to the House upon the question, which 
must in a very short time come under its 
deliberate consideration, what should be 
done with that extraordinary power which 
had been exercised—a power of which he 
declared that although he was not unac- 
quainted with the history of his country, 
and although he had now had a seat in 
Parliament for some time, he had never 
heard until the whole question burst, in 
1844, into the House of Commons, and 
took him as much by surprise as it would 
any man at the Land’s End. He should 
certainly vote for inquiry. He would not 
then debate in what manner it should be 
conducted, whether by the appointment of 
a new Committee, or the reappointment of 
the old one—but he thought the House 
ought to inquire into this allegation, and he 
should give a Motion to that effect his 
complete support, without giving the 
slightest sanction to any of the imputations 
which had been made against the right hon. 
Gentleman. He could not for one moment 
entertain the idea that the right hon. Ba- 
ronet had been guilty of anything which 
would justify the expressions which had 
been used towards him to-night ; he believed 
he had in no respect done more than official 
precedent would warrant him in, and he 
did not entertain the question as one which 
by possibility could assume a personal bears 
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ing; at the same time he demanded in- 
quiry, in order that the mode and reasons 
of the practice might be fully known. In 
what other way could this be attained ? In 
what other way could they enforce the re- 
sponsibility of a Minister, if Parliament re- 
fused to inquire into the acts of power? 
He insisted on responsibility, and he did not 
think the responsibility of the right hon. 
Gentleman to Parliament had been suffi- 
ciently answered, by his statements before 
the Secret Committee. So far as regarded at 
least the case of the Member for Finsbury 
—the case of one Member wounded in his 
right was the case of the whole House of 
Parliament itself—there was noneed to pre- 
judge the right hon. Gentleman, and to say 
before inquiry that he had violated right ; but 
if, whena Member of the House of Commons 
who considered himself inculpated by having 
had his letters subjected to this inspection, 
rose in his place and made a demand for in- 
quiry, the House would altogether abdicate 
the relation in which it stood towards the 
people of England if it were refused. 

Mr. Sergeant Murphy said, it was not 
his intention to approach the consideration 
of this question in an acrimonious or party 
spirit. Before he came down to the House 
he had had an opportunity of perusing the 
Report of the Committee—he had since 
perused it carefully and with attention, 
and the effect of that Report upon his mind 
was, that this privilege was useless for the 
well-being of a Government, and ought to 
be abandoned for the safety and honour 
of the country. That was the impression 
which an attentive perusal of the Report 
produced upon his mind, and he should 
now calmly and ¢‘-passionately, and free 
from any acrimonious feeling, lay before 
the House the reasons which had induced 
him to come to that conclusion. He was 
certainly surprised that the noble Lord 
should have felt himself justified in apply- 
ing to these observations of his hon. Friend 
the Member for Finsbury, when calling 
for an inquiry in a matter deeply involving 
his own personal interest, the charge that 
he was guilty of a prurient curiosity ; but 
more particularly if the noble Lord would 
look at the Report of the Committee, of 
which he himself had been the Chairman, 
he would find that it recited a peculiar 
statement which he begged to impress upon 
the House, not as a justification merely of 
his hon. Friend the Member for Finsbury, 
in demanding, in satisfaction of his own 
personal feelings, that an answer should be 
openly and tangibly given to his demand, 
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but as involving the individual feelings, and 
the individual privileges of every indepen- 
dent Member of Parliament. He would 
ask, when he had read the passage, whe- 
ther it was possible to conceive any terms 
which could more stringently and more 
forcibly convey to the House, and through 
the House to the country, the nature and 
extent of the privilege conferred upon the 
Representatives of the people. The terms 
were as follow :— 

“In 1735, complaint being made in the 
House of Commons by certain of the Members 
that their letters had been opened and read 
by the clerks of the Post Office, on the pretence 
of ascertaining whether or no the franks of 
those Members were counterfeited, and a copy 
of His Majesty’s warrant, whereby letters of 
Members and certain public functionaries 
were permitted to pass free from postage, 
being read ; it was ordered that the copy of the 
said warrant be referred to the consideration 
of a Committee, and that they do examine the 
matter thereof, and report the same, with 
their opinions thereon, to the House; and on 
the Committee making its report the House 
resolved, inter alia, ‘ That it is a high infringe- 
ment of the privilege of the Knights, Citizens, 
and Burgesses, chosen to represent the Comes 
mons of Great Britain in Parliament, for any 
Postmaster, his Deputies or Agents, in Great 
Britain or Ireland, to open or look into, by 
any means whatsoever, any letter directed to, 
or signed by the proper hand of any Member, 
without an express warrant in writing, under 
the hand of one of the Principal Secretaries of 
State, for every such opening and locking 
into; or to detain or delay any letter directed 
to or signed with the name of any Member, 
unless there shall be good reason to suspect 
some counterfeit of it, without an express war- 
rant of a Principal Secretary of State, as afore- 
said, for every such detaining or delaying.’ ” 
His hon. Friend, the Member for Finsbury, 
relying on this forcible Resolution of the 
House, came forward in his place in Par- 
liament to demand an answer; and he 
repeated again, that notwithstanding the 
reasons assigned by the right hon. Baronet 
for not answering, the impression made 
upon the country by his silence would be 
unsatisfactory. And why did he state 
this? Because it would be recollected that 
all the difficulties which were created by 
the right hon. Baronet’s sense of public 
duty might have been avoided if he had 
adopted the same course in the case of the 
hon. Member for Finsbury which he had 
pursued with respect to his hon. and learned 
Friend the Member for Bath, when he 
made in that House strong, forcible, and 
impressive charges upon several Members 
of that House. He recollected that when 
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his hon. Friend brought that subject for- 
ward, objections were made against his 
being upon the Committee. He was after- 
wards selected as the Chairman of it, and 
he defied any one who had sat upon the 
Committee, or was acquainted with what 
had taken place before it, to say that his 
hon. Friend’s character was not raised still 
higher in the estimation of every inde- 
pendent person by his impartiality and 
integrity in those proceedings. If he, who 
had no personal interest in the matter, had 
been appointed Chairman, with power to 
direct the whole proceeding, and to bring 
his great acumen of every kind, in addi- 
tion to his legal acumen, to sift those ques- 
tions, he asked whether it would not be 
fair to the hon. Member for Finsbury, 
whose privileges, appertaining as they did, 
not merely to himself, but belonging to the 
country, had been violated—he asked whe- 
ther it would not have been but fair and 
reasonable to add him as a Member of the 
Committee? And it was because he had 
not been so added that he said the answer 
of the right hon. Gentleman, cloaking him- 
self in his official station, was unsatisfac- 
tory, and would be so considered by the 
country. Reverting more particularly to 
the right hon. Baronet himself, he must 
say that the right hon. Baronet had, after 
all, no great reason to be dissatisfied with 
the course pursued by his hon. Friend. 
The right hon. Baronet, he was bound to 
say, bating the fact that he did not feel 
himself called upon by a sense of public 
duty to make public revelations to that 
House, had made to Committees of that 
House and of the House of Lords full and 
unreserved communications of what he 
knew. Of course he was bound to believe 
that declaration, but he now came to an- 
other statement of the right hon. Baronet. 
He had told the House that no communi- 
cation of his had led, in any degree, to the 
intervention by Foreign States for the pur- 
pose of repressing faction or sedition against 
them. He asked the right hon. Baronet, 
would he go the length of saying that no 
other person had ever imparted any such 
information which might have led to the 
results which had occurred? He would 
ask him to tell the House whether, even 
in the shadowy way in which it was inti- 
mated, there had not been enough to convey 
to those Powers which had able diplomatic 
agents in this country, an intimation as 
plain as if parties had been designated by 
name? Was he not aware that this country 
was swarming with diplomatic agents of 
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foreign countries, remarkable for their 
sagacity in following up questions of this 
kind? Did he not know that Russia par. 
ticularly employed persons notoriously for 
the purpose of pursuing such investigations, 
and countervailing any machinations that 
might be set on foot against her? He, 
therefore, asked the question, and he said 
it would not be satisfactorily answered, un- 
less the right hon. Baronet stated with the 
same distinctness with which he had ex- 
onerated himself, that Lord Aberdeen, 
Her Majesty’s Principal Secretary of State 
for Foreign Affairs, was equally absolved 
from any participation in communications 
made to Foreign States. He (Mr. Sergeant 
Murphy) believed it would be useful to do 
away with these warrants altogether. They 
might be classified under three separate 
heads :—Firstly, those which related to mat- 
ters purely criminal ; secondly, transactions 
of a seditious and political tendency ; and 
thirdly, questions involving us with foreign 
countries by reason of persons residing 
here. With regard to the first head, he 
would ask upon what grounds they were 
maintained generally ? One of the grounds 
possibly might be their antiquity, and that 
antiquity took its first date from a Statute 
of Anne, which seemed to be traced by the 
Report to proclamations antecedent to that 
period; but he believed a House of Com- 
mons which was attached to liberty would 
hardly go back to the time of James or 
Charles, or of Cromwell, to find precedents 
to justify the adoption of such measures. 
With regard to criminal matters, he was 
not aware, from the experience he had had 
in the criminal business of the country, 
that letters so produced ever elucidated any 
points of criminal jurisprudence. And he 
was confirmed in his opinion of the inu- 
tility of these warrants as connected with 
Home Government, by the right hon. Ba- 
ronet, who said they were unsatisfactory 
and inconvenient ; and he believed he had 
gone the length of saying that they might 
be dispensed with. He asked the right 
hon. Baronet if he was aware of the deep 
feeling against this privilege in the public 
mind. Did he recollect the ferment which 
prevailed in the country when this subject 
was brought forward last year; and that 
every newspaper in the country, of what- 
ever politics, every society, every club, and 
every coterie into which a man went to 
learn what was passing in public life, 
joined in the outcry against the Govern- 
ment which was supposed to have origi- 
nated this system? [“ No, no.”} He said 
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“¢ Yes, yes.” He did not say whether that 
outery was just or otherwise. He admitted 
that the present Home Secretary was no 
more answerable than the Secretaries who 
had preceded him; but when the matter 
was first brought forward, it came upon 
the country with startling novelty. The 
public mind was greatly excited; and, so 
far as his own experience went, he could 
say that, irrespective of creed or party, an 
universal sense of distrust was diffused 
throughout the country. He said it 
was so, and he appealed to all who had 
seen the statements and strictures with 
which the newspapers teemed at the time. 
Then, he asked, whether there was any 
advantage to counterbalance this disadvan- 
tage? The right hon. Baronet admitted 
that for home purposes it was not counter- 
balanced. Well, he asked whether the power 
was useful for foreign purposes? He said 
that other modes might be adopted which 
would be more useful. It would be pre- 
ferable to pass a stringent Alien Act which 
should enable the Government to deport 
from this country persons who were plot- 
ting against Foreign States, rather than 
that we should act as spies to those 
Foreign States. He believed that would 
be a better system than the present, be- 
cause it was the boast at present that 
the information communicated could not 
impart an intimation of individuals. In 
his judgment this, so far from being use- 
ful, was injurious, because the very vague- 
ness of the information would involve 
others, besides the person really implicated, 
in suspicion and condemnation. For these 
reasons he wished that the country should 
be rid, not only for home but for foreign 
purposes, of what, instead of strengthening 
this country, had a tendency to degrade us, 
and made us be regarded—instead of hold- 
ing out an asylum for the oppressed from 
all parts of the world—as spies to foreign 
nations, to enable them to commit oppres- 
sion and injustice. 

Sir R. Peel said: I apprehend that the 
question to which the hon. and learned 
Gentleman has just adverted is not the 
question before the House. A great part 
of the speech of the hon. and learned Gen- 
tleman was occupied with a discussion of 
the question, whether it be desirable or 
not that a power should be continued to 
the Secretary of State, at his discretion, 
by the issue of a warrant upon his respon- 
sibility, to direct the opening of letters. 
The discussion of that question, which is 
not now before the House, would be much 
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better brought forward upon a distinct 
Motion for altering the existing law and 
altering the existing usage, rather than 
upon the particular Motion which the hon. 
Member for Finsbury has to-night sub- 
mitted to the House. But if I want a 
proof of the difficulties which attend the 
consideration of this question, I find it in 
the alternative offered by the hon. and 
learned Gentleman, while he says it is de- 
sirable to deprive the Secretary of State 
of the power of opening letters; as the 
hon. Member recommends an alternative, 
to substitute, not the re-enactment of the 
old Alien Act, but the enactment of a new 
and more stringent Alien Act. I know 
that the hon. and learned Gentleman has 
not frequently taken part in the discus- 
sions on this subject ; but if he had been 
present on some of those occasions he 
would have found that the Alien Act was 
repealed, from an impression that it might 
be made subservient, not to the interests 
of this country, but to promote some im- 
proper purposes of other States. Does the 
hon. and learned Gentleman really believe 
that an alien resident in this country is 
exposed in all ordinary circumstances, and, 
speaking generally, to more danger or in- 
convenience in having his letters opened, 
than if there was an absolute power to im- 
mediately remove him, because he might 
be engaged in designs dangerous to another 
State? Why, you would expose him to 
positive and immediate danger if you 
adopted the suggestions of the hon, and 
learned Gentleman, and expelled him from 
the asylum which he had found in this 
country. I hope, therefore, the House will 
not allow the prior consideration of the 

nt question to be prejudiced by the 
introduction of a greater subject, when 
they hear the alternative which the hon. 
and learned Member—the warmest advo- 
cate for giving up this power—proposes. 
The hon. Member for Montrose has offered 
a suggestion at variance with the proposi- 
tion of the hon. Gentleman who has 
brought forward the question. The Mo- 
tion is for a new Committee ; but the hon. 
Member for Montrose thinks it would be 
better, in place of appointing a new Com- 
mittee, to make public the whole of the 
evidence taken by the Committee of last 
year. Now, what are the facts? This 
House, after mature consideration and dis- 
cussion, determined that a Committee 
should be appointed, and determined that 
that Committee should be a Secret Com- 
mittee. That was the act of the House. 
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The Committee was appointed ; and I ap. 
prehend it was made secret in order that 
its Members might obtain a full and un- 
reserved disclosure from the Ministers of 
State, and those who acted with the Mi- 
nisters of State, of every thing within 
their knowledge connected with the sub- 
ject of the inquiry. The Members of the 
present Government and of the late Go- 
vernment solicited from Her Majesty per- 
mission to make a disclosure of every fact 
that came within their knowledge. They 
received that permission on the statement 
to Her Majesty, that the Committee was 
to be secret, and that they could, without 
prejudice to the public interests, disclose 
the facts which had come within their 
knowledge. The permission was given on 
that assurance ; and by each of those indi- 
viduals there was made, as far as I know, 
a full and unqualified disclosure of every 
fact of which they were cognizant. I be- 
lieve the noble Lord opposite was examined 
before that Committee. I know the noble 
Lord the late Secretary for Foreign Af- 
fairs was examined before it. My right 
hon. Friend was examined, Lord Aber- 
deen was examined, and I was examined 
before the Committee, each of us having 
received the royal permission to make full 
and unreserved disclosures. We did make 
such disclosures. We withheld no fact, 
whether connected with the interests of 
individuals, or of the country, in order 
that the Committee might be enabled to 
judge whether the power had been abused. 
On those conditions the evidence was 
given ; and the hon. Gentleman now asks 
that the evidence given and completed 
under those conditions, in order that the 
elements of judgment might be perfect, 
shall be, without reserve, made public. I 
think the House will hardly agree with 
the hon. Member in that view. Upon the 
course of policy to be adopted in reference 
to the greater question raised by the hon. 
and learned Gentleman, | reserve any de- 
claration of my opinion, and will not enter 
into the subject when the debate is upon 
a different question. The question now 
before the House affects the character and 
conduct of the present Government. If 
we have assumed a power not sanctioned 
by usage, or contrary to law, our conduct 
is liable to censure or condemnation ; but 
if the principle of this power is wrong, it 
is not the Executive Government which is 
responsible, but Parliament. It is you, the 
House of Commons, who, with a full know- 
ledge of all the circumstances, or with the 
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knowledge which you ought to have had, 
have placed in our hands this instrument 
for maintaining internal tranquillity and 
preserving general peace. For no less 
than 150 years this power has been ex- 
ercised by the Executive Government. 
[*‘ Hear.”] Don’t pretend ignorance of your 
own acts. At various periods you have 
had the whole of this subject under your 
consideration. In the year 1735 [A laugh] 
—oh, I will come down to later periods ; 
it may be very well for you now to pretend 
ignorance of your own history ; it may be 
very well for you to charge us, the Execu- 
tive Government, with misconduct, and 
with assuming a power which our prede- 
cessors had not,—but that power was con- 
ferred by you, and you are responsible for 
its existence. In 1735, it was expressly 
admitted by the Resolutions of the House 
of Commons, when it was declared to be a 
breach of privilege of any postmaster, or 
agent, to open any letter of a Member of 
the House of Commons, unless under a 
warrant from the Secretary of State. That 
was your own Resolution. Well, in 1745, 
the power was exercised. Of that you, 
perhaps, were not cognizant; but it has 
been exercised by Secretaries of State the 
most remarkable for their knowledge of 
constitutional privileges, and for their de- 
fence of civil liberty. But if the House of 
Commons is ignorant of what passed in 
1745, what does it say to its own recorded 
acts in 1837? In that year you were par- 
ties to an Act of Parliament which ex- 
pressly recognised the existence of the 
power in the hands of the Secretary of 
State. I do not say that that Act, in ex- 
press terms and for the first time, gave the 
power ; but as a legal Member denies that 
Parliament recognised the power, I refer 
him to the Act of 1837, which subjects to 
a penalty any officer of the Post Office for 
delaying, opening, or detaining the post 
letter of any person, except in obedience to 
an express warrant in writing, in Great 
Britain, under the hand of one of the Prin- 
cipal Secretaries of State, and in Ireland 
with the sign manual of the Lord Lieute- 
nant. If this be not an express and direct 
recognition of the power by a recent Act 
of Parliament, I know not what can be. I 
say, then, the Government exercises this 
power under the authority and sanction of 
this House. You hold us_ responsible 
for the maintenance of public tranquil- 
lity and the preservation of internal 
peace. This is one of the instruments 
which you have committed to our hands 
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for the maintenance of that public tran- 
quillity, for the preservation of that in- 
ternal peace. If we allow that peace 
to be disturbed, that tranquillity to be 
compromised from a cowardly abandon- 
ment of the trust which you yourselves 
have committed to us, then in the hour of 
danger you will be the parties to remind 
us of the power you have given us. You 
would have been ready to remind us that 
in 1745 it was made use of for the purpuse | 
of diverting the evils of external attack and , 
internal disorder — and you would have, 
been the first to call us in question for re- | 
fusing to exercise these powers, when their 
exercise might be necessary, held under ' 
your sanction, and which in former times 
the highest authorities had not shrunk 
from exercising. It is well now to con- 
demn my right hon. Friend for issuing 
some seventeen or eighteen warrants in the 
month of August, 1842. 1 wish it were 

ible to recall to hon. Members now 
present the feelings with which hon. Mem- 
bers listened to the debates on the state of 
the country at that time, and the warnings 
which we had of danger and civil war. I 
recollect the Member for Wolverhampton 
rising in his place, in August, in 1842; it 
was on the Motion implying that we should 
not permit Parliament to be prorogued, 
for we were told of the imminent danger 
and confusion which then prevailed, and 
that it would be madness for us to permit 
Parliament, under these circumstances, to 
separate; and when a Motion was made, 
limiting the period of prorogation to the 
month of October, on the presumption 
that the country was in a state of immi- 
nent danger, I recollect that hon. Gentle- 
man then rising in his place, on the 21st 
of July in that very year, when it appears 
that an unusual number of warrants were 
issued, and reading letters from labourers 
in the district which he represented, which 
gave this most deplorable account of the 
state of that district. The hon. Member 
read on the whole three letters, the first 
of which was dated the 20th July, and 
was to this effect :— 





“The disturbances in this neighbourhood 
have indeed assumed a very serious aspect, 
and what is to be the end of them I know not. 
That a general feeling of discontent with the 
present state of things, worked upon most in- 
dustriously by designing men, of which we 
have too many amongst us, is at the bottom 
of what is passing, there can be no doubt; 
but I regret to say, that some mistaken and 
rather arbitrary proceedings on the part of 
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one of our ironmasters, in which it is pretty 
generally admitted that the men have been 
hardly used, have been the more immediate 
cause of it. At the concern to which I allude 
there has, in fact been a turn-out of colliers, 
&e. for several weeks past; a part of those 
who had been discharged, or whose wages had 
been reduced, I believe, without proper notice, 
appealed to the magistrates, and obtained a 
decision in their favour; but in consequence 
of some subterfuge, as I understand, on the 
part of their employers, were never able to en- 
force the redress to which they were pro- 
nounced to be entitled. This led to a stoppage 
of the works; angry feelings have naturally 
followed, and have gradually spread through 
the whole mining population of the district ; 
and not only those who may have grievances, 
bnt the far greater portion who have none, 
and between whom and their employers there 
is really no difference, have now placed them- 
selves in an attitude of defiance; and have 
successively visited in large bodies, and stop- 
ped every colliery within ten miles of Han- 
ley, have assembled there from day to day, to 
the amount of some thousands, armed with 
tremendous bludgeons (and often, I am told, 
with other weapons), and have succeeded in 
exciting that sort of terror and panic amongst 
those who are disposed to work, as many I 
helieve are, that they dare not do so; and the 
destitution of their wretched families is be- 
coming more intolerable every hour. The 
first outbreak was at Lane End, on the Mon- 
day in last week ; and in the course of that and 
the three following days all the collieries in 
this part of the country were taken possession 
of by the malcontents, and whenever resistance 
was offered by the managers or bailiffs they 
were treated in the most brutal manner.”’ 
The object of stopping the collieries was 
to prevent the supply of labour to the 
manufactories, under the expectation that, 
the manufactories being compelled to stop 
working, there would ensue general con- 
fusion and disorder. I am now quoting 
the authority of the hon. Member for Wol. 
verhampton. It is not my own testimony 
I am dealing with and presenting to this 
House. This letter further says :— 


*¢ You are aware that if the colliers do not 
go to work again immediately, from 20,000 to 
30,000 potters must be thrown out of em- 
ployment, and I am sorry to say that many 
of them are quite as ill-disposed and as ripe 
for mischief as their neighbours. . . . . 
There are now 10,000 potters of all grades out, 
and by the week’s end the number will be 
20,000. Only think what a state we shall be 
in! And how we shall stand our ground, or 
the neighbourhood be kept in peace, I know 
not. . . As I have usually thirty or forty 
servants, &c. within a minute’s call, I dare say 
I shall be able to protect myself.” 


Such was the testimony given as to the 
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state of one part of the country in 1842, 
in the month of July, and given to us as a 
warning of the consequences which might 
arise from permitting Parliament to sepa- 
rate. On the very day on which the 
Queen delivered the Speech from the 
Throne proroguing Parliament, before that 
Speech was delivered, a discussion took 
place in this House, in which the hon. 
Member for Manchester assured the Go- 
vernment that there was every disposition 
on the part of the magistrates of Man- 
chester to suppress the evils which then 
existed, threatening to disorganize society, 
and to spread wider and wider, until they 
at length involved the entire country in 
one common ruin and downfall. He was 
followed by the hon. Gentleman the Mem- 
ber for Stockport, who, on his own be- 
half, and that of his Friends, indignantly 
repelled an insinuation of inciting to the 
Faye and continuance of disorder; and 
the hon. Member for Stockport said then 
that he would ask the House to consider 
the position in which the manufacturers 
were placed :— 

“Who,” said the hon. Member, ‘‘ were 
more liable than they to the destruction of 
their property ? Children had been instructed 
to destroy the spinning machines with knitting 
needles, and a box of lucifers could destro 
the greatest amount of manufacturing capital. 
“ig He would tell the Government that 
there was danger of dire confusion.’’ 


That was the language listened to here, 
honestly given, and representing the sin- 
cere opinions of those who spoke—that 
was the language to which we listened in 
the month of August, 1842—and yet we 
asked for no extraordinary powers to re- 
press the disorder there referred to. But 
if we had neglected to exercise any right 
or power for the maintenance of the public 
peace which you, the House of Commons, 
had entrusted to us, I ask again whether 
—after these statements with regard to the 
then condition of the country—if dire 
confusion had ensued—if our manufacto- 
ries had been at the mercy of thousands 
and tens of thousands assembled in tu- 
multuous mobs, and if you could justly 
charge us with apathy, with indifference, 
and with the neglect of any power which 
we hold under the law and through your 
sanction—I ask whether you would not 
have been among the first to lay the 
blame of all the calamity that might have 
ensued at our doors, and to make us re- 
sponsible for the non-exercise of those 
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powers, for the exercise of which you, now 
that tranquillity is restored, seek to make 
us solely and exclusively accountable? [ 
know nothing more painful than the pos- 
session of powers of this nature. ith 
regard to the duty which is devolved upon 
us for the maintenance of external tran. 
quillity, if we have reason to believe that 
in this free country plans were concocted 
for disturbing the tranquillity of other 
countries, then it becomes, no doubt, a 
painful and difficult consideration to de- 
cide, not whether you will betray indivi. 
duals, but whether you will give notice to 
foreign and friendly Governments of the 
danger. But if in addition to that consi- 
deration, which I admit can rarely alone 
justify the exercise of this power, you 
foresee that in that internal disturbance 
of another country there are the elements 
of a general war—if you foresee that one 
country will advance for the purpose of 
repressing the disorder, and that another, 
jealous of such interference, will also ad- 
vance, and that these two Powers, thus 
advancing, will be brought into conflict— 
then the original difficulties as to the 
exercise of this power becomes greatly in- 
creased, and it is a most serious question 
whether or not you will exercise the power 
thus conferred upon you by the law. I am 
quite aware that this House and the coun- 
try were not generally aware of the exercise 
of this power. [ am quite aware that the 
presumption at first was, that we had arro- 
gated to ourselves a power which none of 
our predecessors in office had possessed. 
We bore the first brunt of the public storm ; 
and seeing the state of the public feeling 
on this question, it became ultimately ne- 
cessary to depart from the course which, 
under ordinary circumstances, it might 
have been better to observe, and to 
permit a Committee to be appointed to 
investigate the subject. That Committee 
was appointed. In that Committee there 
was a majority of our political opponents. 
Before that Committee we stated every 
fact—concealing nothing with regard to 
the exercise of this power. Our political 
Opponents—our predecessors in office— 
did the same. They stated what was 
within their knowledge with regard to the 
exercise of this power, and in so doing 
made disclosures as unreserved as did we. 
In times of imminent danger you have the 
choice of exercising the power of opening 
the letters of persons, whose letters when 


‘so opened may be perfectly free from 
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blame, or of incurring all the evils which 
may arise from abstaining from exercising 
the authority so reposed in you. During 
the visit of the Emperor of Russia, from 
circumstances which came to our know- 
ledge, we deemed it necessary to open 
certain letters, which, when opened, dis- 
closed nothing which could involve any 
parties; and it then appeared that in 
these cases there was no necessity for exer- 
cising such a power. But if any of you had 
been a Secretary of State when the Em- 
peror of Russia was in this country, you 
would then have better known the anxiety 
and solicitude which, under such circum. 
stances, embarrass the course of a Mi- 
nister. Had there been a fatal issue of 
that visit, that Minister of State who had 
neglected the care and caution which you 
now think unnecessary, would never have 
been permitted to forget his imprudence 
and want of foresight. It is asked, whe- 
ther there is not great cause for the sus- 
picion that this power has been perverted 
for political purposes, or made use of 
merely for the purposes of a_ prying 
curiosity? The hon. Members who com- 
posed the Committee had all the facts of 
the case before them. A Committee had 
also been appointed by the House of 
Lords. Of that Committee Lord Cotten- 
ham was a Member, and over it Lord 
Colborne presided. Looking at the Mem- 
bers who composed both Committees, the 
Committee of this House, and that of the 
House of Lords, is it likely that these men 
would be base enough not to say, if such 
were the case, that men possessing this 
power had exercised it to any unworthy 
purpose ? The Committee of the House of 
Lords made this Report :— 


“ The Committee are bound, in conclusion, 
to state, that having looked back to the pro- 
ceedings of several Secretaries of State during 
successive Administrations more than twenty 
years, they have found the practice has been 
nearly uniform, that the power has been very 
sparingly exercised, and never from personal 
or party motives, and that in every case in- 
vestigated it seems to have been directed by 
an earnest and faithful desire to adopt that 
course which appeared to be necessary, either 
to promote the ends of justice, or to prevent a 
disturbance of the public tranquillity, or other- 
wise to promote the best interests of the 
country.” . 


I will conclude, then, by saying that we 
may, in the exercise of this power, under 
doubtful circumstances, and in critical 
times, have made a mistake; but remember 
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what would have been our position if, by 
a refusal to exercise it, we had endangered 
the life of any man, or compromised the 
interests of the nation—if you believe, 
with that Committee of the House of 
Lords, that we have not exercised the 
power from personal or party motives—if 
you believe with them who had every fact 
before them, that when we exercised the 
power, the exercise of it has been directed 
with an earnest and faithful desire to 
adopt the course which appeared to be 
necessary to promote the ends of justice, 
or prevent the disturbance of the public 
tranquillity—then I ask you, who gave us 
this power; you, who made us responsible 
for the exercise of it; you who would 
have been the first to blame us had cala- 
mity ensued from the non-exercise of it; 
you, who appointed that tribunal, whose 
Report you have got before you—not to 
imply a condemnation of your own Com- 
mittee, and not to imply a suspicion of us 
by subjecting us to another Committee, to 
another tribunal. 

Mr. Warburton said, that, as a Mem- 
ber of the Committee appointed by th 
House of Commons, it was in his power to 
state that a most unreserved communica- 
tion of all the facts of the case had, as he 
believed, been made, both by the Mem- 
bers of the present Government and of 
former Governments. He felt also bound 
to state, that he concurred with the terms 
of the paragraph, in the Report of the 
Committee, that— 


“So far as the criminal warrants go, no 
suspicion arises that unfairness or partiality 
has directed their issue. With regard to the 
other class of warrants, though there have 
been some few issued by different Administra- 
tions that have been in power during the last 
twenty-two years, in regard to which it is ob- 
vious that on a subsequent review of the facts, 
a difference of opinion might arise, as to the 
discretion exercised in each particular case, 
yet your Committee see no reason to doubt 
that the conduct of the Secretaries of State 
belonging to each of those Administrations has 
been guided by noother motive than an anxious 
desire to preserve the public peace, with the 
maintenance of which they were charged.” 


In that general statement, reserving to 
himself his own opinion as to the discre- 
tion which might have guided the conduct 
of different Ministers on the other side of 
the House on any particular occasion, he 
entirely concurred, He might be allowed 
to state a few words in confirmation of 
what had fallen from the noble Lord, the 
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Member for Liverpool, as to the conduct 
of the Committee. Much had been said 
of the impartiality which had guided the 
Ministers in the appointment of that Com- 
mittee. That Committee had no desire 
to criminate the Members of the Adminis- 
tration, and had adopted the wise, the sen- 
sible, and practical course of not wasting 
its time in debating matters on which the 
Members might have disagreed, or on 
which they might have been so nearly 
balanced as to prevent their coming to any 
practical results, He need scarcely re- 
mind the House that there had been much 
doubt as to the times and circumstances 
in which the power now under considera- 
tion had arisen ; and gven it had been dis- 
puted whether the power claimed had its 
foundation in the Statute or in the Com- 
mon Law of the land. Now, nothing 
could be more evident than that if they 
were to found the right upon the Common 
Law, the investigation of that right would 
plunge them into all the depths of anti- 
quity ; for the Common Law consisted of 
practices “‘ time whereof the memory of 
man runneth not to the contrary.” The 
natural and interesting question must 
clearly be this: — Under what circum- 
stances had the practice been enforced ? 
He thought that without any breach of 
the confidence imposed upon him by the 
fact of his being a Member of the Com- 
mittee, he might be permitted to say that 
he himself had been somewhat active in 
the business of looking back into ancient 
times for the real state of the practice. On 
this point then, he must say, that he found 
no justification under old precedents for 
the practice which formed the subject of 
the present Motion. He did not, how. 
ever, regret that he had gone into that in- 
quiry, for the result had been that he 
found no justification whatever for the 
practice. To this he might add, that 
other papers had been moved for, and 
they had been laid before the Committee ; 
and this likewise was an occurrence which 
he did not regret, for the effect of reading 
those other papers was to confirm him in 
the opinions which he had previously en- 
tertained. He hoped, also, without any 
breach of confidence as a Member of the 
Committee, he might state, that some 
cases were especially brought under the 
consideration of the Committee; and 
afier what had occurred, he need scarcely 
tell the House that Mazzini’s case had 
been very carefully investigated. In that 
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case, the Secretary of State for the Home 
Department had been guided by his own 
notions of public policy; however, he 
must be allowed to say, it did not appear 
to him that the right hon. Baronet had by 
any means exercised a sound discretion, 
The production of the Report on opening 
letters connected with representations from 
Foreign Governments— 

Mr. B. Escott rose to order. The 
House should have the whole or none of 
the proceedings of the Committee. The 
course of the hon. Member was most un- 
fair and disorderly, to state the opinion of 
an hon. Member of a Secret Committee 
on one particular fact on which he is com- 
menting, which fact took place before the 
Secret Committee when the House had 
no opportunity whatever, and no power 
whatever, of ascertaining all the other 
facts bearing on the particular instance of 
propriety, or impropriety, which he is 
quoting to the House; and when the 
House had no power whatever of examin- 
ing all the evidence given before the Com- 
mittee, it was not a proper course to 
pursue. 

Mr. Warburton resumed: He said that 
his judgment on the facts of the case was 
already before the Committee, and that 
opinion was formed upon all the state. 
ments brought before them, as well in the 
case of Mazzini as in any other cases 
which had been brought under their con- 
sideration, Now, Mazzini’s was one of 
those cases in which the Committee re- 
served to each Member the right of form- 
ing an opinion for himself. He exercised 
that power, and he humbly conceived 
himself as free to exercise that power as 
any other Member. This part of the sub- 
ject, however, was one which he should 
not pursue any further, It was un- 
doubtedly true that in the course of the 
present discussion hon, Members of that 
House had expressed strong and decided 
opinions as to the facts in Mazzini’s case ; 
but he thought it important that they 
should not state matters as facts within 
their own cognizance, the knowledge of 
which they had acquired merely from the 
statements of Members of Her Majesty’s 
Government. Still the great question on 
which the House had to decide was this— 
did they or did they not think it expedient 
to grant the Committee asked for by the 
hon. Member for Finsbury? Now he, as 
a Member of the former Committee, must 
be permitted to say that he thought they 
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had already sufficiently expressed an opi- 
nion upon the question now brought be- 
fore them. He thought that a sufficient 
opinion had been expressed as far as the 
expression of opinion was at all useful for 
the public good. He doubted that it was 
for the public good to communicate all 
the names and circumstances of the cases 
which had been brought before them, and 
he therefore did not concur in the Motion 
of his hon. Friend the Member for Fins- 
bury. The object of the Committee was 
to get at the general state of the facts, in 
order to form a judgment as to the public 
policy of continuing the practice ; but for 
the purpose of arriving at such a conclu- 
sion it was not necessary that they should 
make known to the public all the facts 
of each particular case. Finally, looking 
at all the circumstances which had been 
brought under the consideration of the 
Committee, he should say that the gene- 
ral impression on his mind was, that the 
continuance of the practice was not worth 
contending for by any popular Govern- 
ment. Eight warrants formed the average 
of the whole year, and the greater part of 
those occurred in criminal cases ; and no 
one said that in such cases any advantage 
accrued from the practice, which at all 
counterbalanced the evil and the incon- 
venience of it. To be of any practical 
use in criminal cases it ought to be gene- 
rally known; but he did not believe that it 
was generally known ; on the contrary, he 
had made inquiry of his own law agent—a 
solicitor in large practice in London—and 
that gentleman said he had never heard 
ef the practice. On all these grounds, 
then, he repeated that it was not well for 
a popular Government—it was not worth 
their while to retain a power which the 
moral feeling of the country repudiated ; 
the more especially was it unworthy of their 
attention, when they recollected the great 
power which they had recently acquired. 
By means of the electric telegraph, the 
centre of Her Majesty’s dominions might 
communicate with the whole circum- 
ference in the twinkling of an eye, and 
armies might be transported from Edin- 
burgh to Exeter in forty-eight hours, 
With such great and novel powers—with 
such ready means of suppressing any tu- 
mult, no Government need contend for so 
unpopular and so unimportant a privilege. 

Mr. Wakley remarked, that the hon. 
Gentleman who had just resumed his seat 
had informed them that they were in- 
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debted to him for all the evidence as to 
antiquity which was to be discovered in 
the report of the Committee. At the same 
time the hon. Member admitted that all 
his antique researches had tended to a 
negative result—that he had not disco- 
vered in ancient usage any authority for 
the Secretary of State opening letters, 
such as had been practised in the case 
before the House. And in connexion 
with these facts, the right hon. Gentleman 
had said that he believed that the Secre- 
tary of State had alleged, on his own 
authority, that the opening of letters by 
him was founded on the Statute of Anne. 
[Sir J. Graham: No, no.] Then by 
Statute Law. [Sir J. Graham: No, no.] 
As he understood, the right hon. Gentle- 
man said that it was founded on the 
Statute. 

Sir J. Graham: It was exercised on 
the authority of the Statute, introduced in 
the reign of Queen Anne, subsequently 
adopted, confirmed, and enlarged by 
other statutes. 

Mr. Wakley continued: Then it was 
substantially founded on the Statute made 
in the reign of Queen Anne. The right 
hon. Gentleman, in the statement that he 
made formerly to the House, stated as the 
foundation—as that which justified him 
in opening letters, the Statute of Anne. 
That was the foundation—that was the 
original source from which he derived his 
authority. But then the hon. Member 
for Kendal stated that there was no au- 
thority to be found in ancient usage. 
Then the right hon. Gentleman stated 
what was in his opinion the foundation of 
his authority. He thought that in such a 
debate this was a point with respect to 
which there ought to be neither doubt nor 
mystery. They ought to have a distinct 
acknowledgment from the right hon. Gen. 
tleman as to the source of his authority 
with regard to the opening of letters. He 
understood the right hon. Gentleman to 
state that his authority was the Statute of 
Anne. In the course of the speech of 
the right hon. Gentleman, he remarked 
upon the constitution of the Committee 
of the House of Lords—he spoke in the 
highest terms of praise of the great legal 
ability which was to be found on that 
Committee. Looking then to the legal 
knowledge of the Members of that Com- 
mittee of the House of Lords—yielding 
obedience to them as an authority—let 
them “rt what that Committee said as to 
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the Statute of Anne; because it appeared 
to him, that in their judgment there was 
no legal authority for the exercise of this 
power—that it was to be justified but by a 
great emergency, and that Ministers were 
responsible for it—responsible to public 
opinion, and to the House of Commons, 
where they should justify themselves for 
the exercise of such an Act. This most 
important admission was to be found in 
the Lords’ Report. He would read the 
passage for them :— 


«Tn letting to farm the Post Office to indi- 
viduals, and in proclamation of the 25th of 
May, 1663, and 25th August, 1683, the power 
is distinctly claimed and reserved. ‘The terms 
in which the provisions of the Act, 9 Anne, 
cap. 10, upon this subject, are enacted, can 
only be explained upon the supposition that 
this power was at the time fully recognised, 
for that Act gives no power to the Secretary of 
State to detain or open letters, but prohibits 
others from doing so, except by an express 
warrant in writing, under the hand of the 
Principal Secretary, for every such opening or 
detaining.” 

That, then, was the Report of the House 
of Lords. The Statute of Anne gave no 
power to the Secretary of State; but 
what it appeared to him to recognise was 
this—it appeared to be that under cer- 
tain circumstances the Secretary of State 
might have exercised this authority; but 
what he wanted to know was, where was 
the foundation for that authority? Let 
them look to the Lords’ Report. They 
could not forget the terms in which the 
right hon. Baronet spoke of the Com- 
mittee of the House of Lords; and now 
they saw that Committee in its Report 
say, that by the Statute of Anne no power 
was given for the opening letters. It 
scarcely amounted to a recognition of the 
provisions of the Statute, or it did not do 
more thanthis, It said that the Secretary 
of State, on his own responsibility, and for 
the public safety, might deem it proper 
to order the opening of letters for the 
purpose of discovering the seditious and 
treasonable practices of parties, and that 
then the parties obeying, under such cir- 
cumstances, the warrant of the Secretary 
of State, should be free from all responsi- 
bility. The Report of the Lords ap- 
peared to him to amount only to that. 
He said, then, that this admission on the 
part of the Lords was a most important one. 
Now, it lay upon the Government to show 
that it was justified in what it had done; and 
if it were not, an action at law would lie 
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against the Secretary of State, unless he 
could show that he was justified in issuing 


his warrant. Now, after what had passed 
on this and on a former occasion, he must 
say that his hon. Colleague had been 
placed in a most unfair position. His 
hon. Colleague was a inan of great ability 
and great valour. His hon, Colleague had 
the confidence of the country, and he was 
entitled to that confidence : and no man, 
he must say, exercised his functions as a 
Member of that House in a more honest, 
a more able, or a more independent 
manner. What, then, was the position 
of his hon, Colleague? A foreigner, re- 
lying upon his abilities, entrusts to him a 
petition; that foreigner said, ‘* My letters 
have been opened in your Post Office. I 
consider myself an ill-used man, 1 rely 
upon you to bring forward my case.” The 
subject was first mentioned in that form ; 
and when the right hon. Gentleman was 
asked a question as to the number of war- 
rants that he had issued, the right hon. 
Gentleman stated, when he was so asked, 
as to the warrants he had issued, if he had 
issued one against another individual 
named Stolzman, his reply was, that 
if the hon, Gentleman had given him 
notice, he (Sir James Graham) might have 
told him whether he had done so or not. 
This was the right hon. Gentleman’s reply 
as to the names of two foreigners. What 
then, was stated in the Report of the Com- 
mittee of the House of Commons on this 
point? His (Mr. Wakley’s) remark, upon 
hearing the reply of the right hon. Gentle- 
man was this—had the right hon. Gentle- 
man issued so many warrants that he could 
not recollect one name out of the numb-r, 
and that one the name of Stolzman, 
which was certainly not a common one? 
Now, the allegation in the Report of the 
Commons was, that three warrants only 
had been issued; and this happened 
though the right hon. Gentleman re- 
quired notice as to one name when there 
were but two remaining, for the name of 
Mr. Mazzini was then before the House. 
So, then, the case progressed. The Secret 
Committee was appointed. It was a use- 
ful lesson to them: he sincerely hoped 
that they might never appoint another. It 
appeared to him that they were nothing 
more than whitewashing machines for 
Government—these Secret Select Com- 
mittees. They made a Report in which 


they mentioned but a few names, exclud- 
ing the great mass; and then individual 
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Members of the Committee stood up, to 
give to these labours their weight and au- 
thority by declaring that they had exposed 
all that it was for the public good to have 
mentioned, intimating that it would be for 
the public disadvantage to state anything 
more. But here his hon. Colleague as- 
sumed a new case. It was to be observed 
that he was the first man who presented a 
petition upon this subject—that he laid 
before them that petition. of Mr. Mazzini 
that had led to the present inquiry; and 
that it was through his exertions that a 
Select Committee had been appointed. 
Well, then, out comes the Report, and 
there was no allusion made tohim. He 
was not allowed to act on the Committee ; 
and he believed he was not allowed even 
to conduct the case of Mr. Mazzini. His 
name was excluded ; and what was now 
the case of his hon. Colleague? He said 
to the Secretary of State—‘‘ I charge you 
with opening my letters. 1 charge you, 
the Secretary of State, with having done 
this.” What, then, was the answer of the 
right hon. Gentleman? He was not ab- 
solved. The name of the Queen was in- 
troduced into this discussion in the most 
extraordinary manner. It was, he must 
say, newto him. He considered it to be 
the duty of Ministers to allow no personal 
responsibility to attach to the Sovereign. 
He thought that it was the constitutional 
doctrine that the Sovereign was not to be 
responsible—that the Sovereign could do 
no wrong—that the Sovereign could do 
nothing but with the advice of Her Mi- 
nisters. Who was it, then, who advised 
the Sovereign to absolve the Secretary of 
State—to absolve him from his oath be- 
fore the Secret Committee, and not in 
that House? Who took the responsi- 
bility on him to do this? He should like 
to know on whom rested that responsibi- 
lity. He thought it was not right in any 
Minister to throw the responsibility that 
should rest upon himself upon his Sove- 
reign, and to shield himself under ber in- 
dividual authority. He must say, that he 
did not think this a just or right exercise 
of the prerogative ofthe Crown. His hon. 
Colleague repeated the charge—he did 
not speak in any confused manner—there 
was no misunderstanding him. His ac- 
cusation was this, ‘“* You have opened my 
letters.” The right hon. Gentleman did 
not deny the charge; but then the right 
hon. Gentleman the First Lord of the 
Treasury, by implication, made, or af- 
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fected to offer a justification for the open- 
ing of his hon. Colleague's letters; for the 
right hon. Baronet said that the country 
was in a very disturbed state in 1842, 
The right hon. Baronet stated that there 
had been commotions, that there had been 
incendiarism; that threats had been 
held out, and that large masses of the 
people were in a state of disturbance. 
Thus, then, his hon. Colleague was 
connected with the seditious movements 
of that time. That, he said, was the in- 
ference, and that too was the justification 
for opening the letters of an individual 
Member of that House. He put, he said, 
the fair interpretation upon the language 
of the right hon. Gentleman, and he 
wished to put the House in possession of 
the right hon. Gentleman’s plain and ob- 
vious meaning. It was not to be mis- 
understood. [‘ No, no.”] If the right 
hon. Gentleman did not mean that, what 
did he mean? Why was this done with 
a Member of the House of Commons, 
whose political course was well known, 
whose proceedings were well known, who 
chose for the objects of his attack those 
who were of high quality, and amongst 
others the Home Secretary himself, who 
was considered by his hon. Colleagues a 
proper object of attack, fair game and 
worthy of being hunted down? His hon. 
Colleague, too, occasionally attacked the 
Judges. He remembered on one occasion 
the right hon. Gentleman saying, that his 
hon. Colleague seemed to think himself 
justified in calling them to account. His 
hon, Colleague, then a Member of that 
House, in the exercise of his useful func- 
tions, had his letters opened, and that 
too, by the party that he attacked in that 
House, and that, too, an jindividual who 
said that all his political acts were per 
formed by him upon his responsibility. His 
responsibility! What was the right hon. 
Gentleman’s responsibility ? What was re- 
sponsibility? He never could see it—no- 
body could touch it—and no human being, 
gifted with the greatest sagacity, and 
aided by the keenest subtlety, could ever 
discover it. What was the meaning of 
responsibility? The official character of 
the right hon. Gentleman was implicated 
in this transaction, But now insinuations 


were thrown out—now they were told that 

commotion was threatened—that rebellion 

and civil war were impending; and were 

they, because such things existed, to be 

also told that a Minister of the Crown was 
2B2 
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justified in looking into the letters of a 
Member of that House, and casting upon 
him such odious reflections, branding him 
with favouring sedition? [Cries of “ Oh, 
oh.”] Then why were his letters opened ? 
What was the justification? Who was 
responsible? The right hon. Gentleman, 
he said, was bound to state the reasons— 
he was hound to show how he came to be 
justified in opening the letters of a Mem- 
ber of that House. But even supposing 
the law justified the Secretary of State in 
prying into letters, where was the Jaw to 
justify the opening letters and sealing then 
up again, and then sending them to parties 
who never suspected what was done? 
Where was the justification for that? Let 
the House liken the proceeding to that 
of a search warrant issued by a magistrate 
—and whether the warrant was for opening 
a letter or a house, it partook of the same 
character. A magistrate before he granted 
a search warrant, must have an informa- 
tion before him, made upon oath, to jus. 
tify such a step, and that information was 
recorded. But where was the information 
in this case? Then let them suppose a 
magistrate in London had been guilty of 
an act which induced such a man as 
Mazzini, or half a dozen such men, to 
petition the House of Commons, and that 
they complained that policemen had, 
acting under the directions of that magis- 
trate, gone to their houses in their ab- 
sence, opened their doors, at night, and 
searched their houses, and, having done 
so, that they had fastened up the dvors 
again, and gone away, without informing 
the parties whose houses they had entered 
what they had done; and that the fact 
that they had been subjected to such in- 
justice was subsequently discovered by 
them accidently, as it were. What would 
hon, Gentleman say of the magistrate who 
had so acted? What would they say of 
aman who had sent policemen secretly 
into a man’s house for such a purpose, 
and in such a way, to make search for, 
and examine all his private documents 
and papers; and having satisfied them- 
selves of all that was in the house, to leave 
it in the same quiet and secret way, not 
leaving a trace of their presence, or any 
intimation to the parties that such a visit 
had been paid, or such an examination 
made, What would hon. Gentlemen say 
—what would the Government say—of a 
magistrate who had so acted? Would 
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spies—and would they permit him to con. 
tinue in his office another hour ?—would 
they not say he had grossly violated his 
trust, and was no longer fit to sit on the 
bench. The condemnation of such a man 
would be unanimous, and the circum- 
stances must be strong indeed that would 
extenuate, much less justify, his conduct, 
The right hon. Baronet the Home Secre- 
tary was now called upon to justify his 
conduct in regard to the opening of these 
letters; but how could he do so unless 
the whole of the circumstances connected 
with these transactions were known to the 
House and the country? The right. hon, 
Gentleman was bound to show that he 
had good reason to believe that his (Mr. 
Wakley’s) hon. Colleague was engaged in 
some practices or other that would justify 
the unusual and extraordinary course he 
had adopted of opening his letters—a pro_ 
ceeding which, as was stated in one of the 
Reports, amounted, in fact, to a breach 
of the privileges of the House. Then 








look at the position in which the two 
gentlemen, Captain Stolazman and M. 
Worcell were placed by the proceedings of 
the right hon. Gentleman. Look at their 
position, as described in the Report of the 
Committee ; for the right hon. Baronet had 
stated no grounds for connecting them 
with the transaction in which it had been 
insinuated they were implicated. The 
Report states, — 

“ A warrant to open and detain all letters 
addressed to Mr. Worcell and to Mr. Stolz- 
man was issued on the 17th of April, 1844, 
and cancelled on the 20th of June. A warrant 
to open and detain all letters addressed to Mr. 
Grodicki at Paris, and to another foreign gen- 
tleman, was issued on the 3rd June, 1844, 
and cancelled on the 18th of the same month.” 


Then, the last two warrants. Now, ob- 
serve, these were the warrants in reference 
to Mr. Stolzman and M. Worcell :-— 


“ The last two warrants rested on grounds 
connected with the personal safety of a Foreign 
Sovereign, entrusted to the protection of Eng- 
land.” 

Insinuating thereby that there was some 
ground for believing that those gentle- 
men were engaged in a transaction likely 
to lead to assassination. Now, were they 
acquitted of that implied charge by the 
Report? Let the House read the sentence 
as it appeared in the Report, and say 
whether or not the Committee had ac- 
quitted them, Jt stated,— 





they not call him one of the basest of 


‘* It appears to your Committee that, under 
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circumstances so peculiar, even a slight sus- 
picion of danger would justify a Minister in 
taking extraordinary measures of precaution. 
The Committee have not learned that there 
appeared in the letters that were detained, 
anything to criminate the Gentlemen whom the 
Committee have very reluctantly named.” 


The Committee had not learned that there 
appeared in the letters themselves anything 
tocriminate these gentlemen ; but had they 
acquitted them? He understood that the 
spy who was here, and who gave the in- 
formation against these two gentlemen, 
upon which the warrant for opening their 
letters had been issued, had been rewarded 
for his infamy. Now was this a system to 
be justified—could the right hon, Gentle- 
man the Home Secretary justify it? 
Whether the power, if it existed in law, 
was to be maintained or not, was not then 
the question ; the case was simply this: his 
hon. Colleague stated—a Member of the 
House stated—that his letters had been 
opened by order of the Secretary of State 
for the Home Department ; and the answer 
of that Secretary of State to the charge 
was, that he would say nothing at all 
about it, as he was not absolved from his 
oath of secrecy as a Member of the Go- 
vernment. He said that, under these cir- 
cumstances, it was impossible for that 
House to be satisfied, or the country to be 
satisfied ; and that House would not do 
justice to its character, and its position 
with the public, or fulfil those high functions 
which it was destined to perform, if it did 
not demand a full, complete, and search- 
ing inquiry into the direct, pointed, and 
personal charge which his hon. Colleague 
had made. 
Debate adjourned till Thursday. 
House adjourned at a quarter to one, 
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Minutes.) Britis. Public.—1°- Labouring Classes Im- 
provement Society. 

Private.—1° Manchester and Birmingham Railway (Ash- 
ton Branch); York and Scarborough Railway Devia- 
tion; Leeds and Bradford Railway Extension (Shipley to 
Colne) ; Pudsey Gas; Manchester and Leeds Railway ; 
Ashton, Staleybridge, and Liverpool Junction Railway 
(Ardwick and Guide Bridge Branches); Manchester and 
Leeds Railway (Burnley Branch, and Oldham and Hey- 
wood Branches Extension); Leeds and West Riding 
Junction Railways; Leeds, Dewsbury, and Manchester 
Junction Railways ; West Yorkshire Railways; Ellesmere 
and Chester, and Birmingham and Liverpool Junction 
Canals Union; Richmond Railway; Liverpool Docks ; 
Kingston-upon-Hull Docks; Plymouth and Stonehouse 
Gas; London and South Western Railway (No. 1, Me- 
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PETITIONS PRESENTED. By Mr. Shaw, from Antrim and 
Creeve, for Encouragement to Church Education Society. 
—By Viscount Sandon, from Bethnal Green, for better 
Observance of the Lord’s Day.—By Sir C. Douglas, Sir 
J. Mordaunt (5), from Warwick, and Mr. Wilshere, from 
Great Yarmouth, and Presteign, against Renewal of 
Property Tax Act.—By Mr. R. Clive, from Bromsgrove 
Union, for Rating Owners of Tenements.—By Mr. Hogg, 
from East India and China Association, against Discri- 
minating Duties on Sugar ; and from Bengal Chamber 
of Commerce, suggesting Alterations in Duties.—By Mr. 
Mainwaring, from Denbigh, in favour of County Courts 
Bill. — By several hon. Members (5), for Alteration of 
Medical Practice Bill—By Viscount Sandon, from Liver- 
pool Peace Society, against Increase in Military Estab- 
lishments.—By Lord G. Somerset, from Trevethin, and 
Panteague, against Parochial Settlement Bill—By Earl 
of Arundel, from Burton-in-Lonsdale, for diminishing 
Public Houses. 


Rattways.] On the Order of the Day 
being read for the Committee on the 
Companies’j Clauses Consolidation Bill. 

Lord,|G. Somerset said, it would be better 
to postpone the six Consolidation Bills 
regarding railway affairs, of which he had 
given notice, and to take them on Friday, 
at twelve o’clock. 

Sir J. Graham hoped, as they were 
now on the subject of railways, the House 
would permit him to correct an error ina 
statement of fact which he had made on a 
former evening, when he had had the 
honour of addressing them on that subject. 
He had stated, in positive and very gene- 
ral terms, that he never, at any period 
since he had had the honour of having a 
seat in that House, had any connexion 
with any railway. He need not say that 
he had made the statement under the 
most entire impression that those general 
terms were to the fullest extent correct, 
At the moment it had escaped him that, 
in 1827, when he represented the city of 
Carlisle, and a railway was proposed to 
be formed between Newcastle and Carlisle, 
considering it was an object of local im- 
portance, and with a view to further that 
object, he had purchased a share of 100/. 
He would only add, that on parting with 
that share it was not a source of profit to 
him. As this circumstance was not en- 
tirely consistent with the general terms of 
his denial, he had thought it right to make 
this statement. 

Committee deferred. 


Tue Arrair iN Carapria.] Mr. 
Milnes wished to put the question, of 
which he had given notice, to the right 
hon. Baronet the First Lord of the Trea- 
sury. Seeing that the late Report on the 
practice of opening letters at the Post 





tropolitan Extension), 


Office was in the hands of Members, and, 
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after the discussion of last night, it could 
not be necessary for him to detain the 
House by any preliminary remarks. He 
believed he should best perform his duty 
by putting the question to the right hon. 
Baronet as simply as possible, and he was 
glad to have an opportunity to do so; be- 
cause, though his right hon. Friend had. 
already spoken, he was very anxious to 
obtain a satisfactory answer on a point, 
which, he could assure his right hon. | 
Friend, had already created much interest 
among the Members of that House. He 
was anxious to ask his right hon. Friend, 
as the representative of the administration | 
of Foreign Affairs in that House, whether, | 
at the time when Lord Aberdeen commu- 
nicated to the Austrian, Italian, or any 
other Government, from his own know- 
ledge, the fact of a conspiracy being or- 
ganised in the island of Corfu or some other 
English possession; and whether Lord 
Aberdeen, at the same time communicated, 
gave, or caused to be given, full information 
and warning tothe sonsof Admiral Bandiera 
and other persons, conspiring egainst the 
Tialian Governments, that they were un- 
der the surveillance of the English Go- 
vernment, and that their intentions had 
been made known to the Austrian and 
Ttalian Governments ; and also, whether 
Lord Aberdeen and the authorities of 
Corfu had taken all possible means in 
their power to impede and frustrate this 
disastrous expedition ? 

Sir R. Peel said, it would not be pos- 
sible for him to give a satisfactory answer 
to the question put by his hon. Friend in 
one or two sentences. If it was the wish 
of the House that he should give a full 
answer to that question, they must allow 
him to enter into the subject at some 
length. He had had communication re- 
garding it with his noble Friend the Secre- 
tary for the Foreign Department, and he 
would state to the House as briefly, and 
at the same time as fully as he could, an 
answer which he thought would be satis- 
factory to his hon. Friend and the House ; 


{COMMONS} 





but still, as he had said before, he could 
not answer that question in one or two 
sentences. In the early period of the last 





year, information was conveyed to the 
British Government that a number of Ita- 
lian refugees and others, subjects of Aus- | 
tria, were, in different parts of the British 
possessions in the Mediterranean, organis- 
ing attempts hostile to the tranquillity of 
Italy, particularly the Papal States, and 
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calculated to excite insurrection in that 
country. A remonstrance was made to 
the British Government against those par- 
ties making use of the British territories, 
which had furnished them an asylum, and 
then converting that asylum into the means 
of disturbing the tranquillity of other coun- 
tries. That communication, made on the 
part of the Austrian Government to his 
noble Friend, was accompanied with this 
distinct notification, that in the event of 
there being any insurrectionary movement 
in the Papal States—and that was a part 
of Italy where it was supposed most pro- 
bable that insurrection would break out— 
it was distinctly intimated to this Govern- 
ment, on the part of the Austrian, that 
upon the occurrence of an insurrectionary 
movement the Commander in Chief of the 
Austrian troops at Milan had positive in- 
structions to advance into the States of the 
Church—that he need not wait for instruc- 
tions from Vienna, but might advance 
into the Papal States at once. There had 
certainly been an intimation conveyed to 
the Government, which led them to appre- 
hend a disturbance tothe public tranquil- 
lity ; and his noble Friend had conveyed 
to the Austrian Government, from time 
to time, the purport of the information he 
had received in respect to the proceedings 
of those who had designs against the pub- 
lic tranquillity ; but he had not commu- 
nicated any letter, nor any extracts 
from any letter, neither had he stated 
the name of any individual within the 
power of the Austrian Government. He 
had, as stated in the Report of the Select 
Committee, from time to time, communi- 
cated to the Representatives of the Aus- 
trian Government, the general purport of 
the information he had received relative 
to the designs of those persons who were 
residing in the dominions of Her Majesty, 
particularly those in the Mediterranean, 
and which designs were calculated to en- 
danger the public peace. His noble 
Friend (Lord Aberdeen), had not a very 
perfect recollection of the purport of all 
the letters he had received upon the sub- 
ject; for he had destroyed such of them 
as were not of an official character; but 
so far as his remembrance served him, 
he had never seen any communication of 
a public or private nature which could 
lead him to apprehend that that particular 
attack from Corfu would be made. There- 
fore, he had never taken any step what- 
ever with regard to that particular mat- 
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ter. He had never communicated to 
the Austrian Government, or to the Ne- 
apolitan Government, or to the autho- 
rities at Rome; he had never made any 
communication whatever to any of these 
with respect to any particular design to be 
directed from Corfu against any part of 
Italy, Consequently the impression which 
some gentlemen appeared to entertain that 
these individuals had been entrapped by 
an act of the British Government, was 
entirely unfounded, So little reason had 
his noble Friend to apprehend that that 
particular attempt would be made from 
Corfu, that no communication had been 
made to Lord Seaton, the Governor of 
the Ionian Islands, until after the occur- 
rence. ‘The truth was, that the affair took 
every one by surprise—it took Lord Seaton 
by surprise; took the Consul for Austria 
by surprise ; and it took the Consul for 
the Papal States residing in the lonian 
Islands completely by surprise. He would 
state the facts shortly to the House, with- 
out referring at length to the despatches ; 
but he repeated the fact that the Govern- 
ment had not put Lord Seaton on his 
guard, nor had they put the Austrian Go- 
vernment on their guard. It appeared 
that there were residing in Malta and the 
Ionian Islands several persons, refugees 
from their own country on account of 
political reasons. The two sons of Ad- 
miral Bandeira resided in Corfu. These 
persons were permitted to reside there 
without any molestation. They conducted 
themselves very quietly, and without ex- 
citing the suspicion of the Government of 
the lonian Islands. It appeared that on 


* the night of the 12th of June twenty-two 


individuals—and twenty-two individuals 
only—left Corfu in two small boats, 
They were without arms, without ammu- 
nition, and without any preparation what- 
ever for directing a foreign attack. It was 
not until after that expedition—if it could 
be called an expedition which consisted 
of twenty-two unarmed individuals—had 
sailed from Corfu, that the Austrian 
Consul, the Consul for the Papal States, 
and the Russian Consul, made strong re- 
presentations to Lord Seaton on the sub- 
ject. They remonstrated strongly against 
it. The answer of Lord Seaton was that 
he had been taken by surprise, and that 
they must have been taken by surprise too, 
or they would have made a previous com- 
munication. The Austrian Consul re- 


quested that the British war-steamer there 
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should be sent after the boats containing 
the twenty-two individuals. Lord Seaton 
said he must decline sending an armed 
steamer in order to arrest them, for that 
he did not think he was authorised to do 
so; he said also that he thought the re- 
ports were exaggerated. Lord Seaton said 
he felt confident no descent could be me- 
ditated on the coast of Calabria; but he 
would send a small boat as quietly as 
possible to Tarento, in order to ascertain 
the nature of the project, and to commu- 
nicate with the Government of Naples for 
the purpose of defeating this attempt. 
The boat did not sail to Tarento on the 
12th, the night of which the twenty-two 
individuals had set sail, but it sailed in 
the course of the 13th. No information 
upon this subject had been received by 
the British Government until July, when 
they received a letter from Sir Robert 
Gordon, our Ambassador at Vienna, stat- 
ing the facts of the case. That was the 
first intimation of the affair received by 
this Government; and Sir Robert Gordon’s 
letter contained a strong remonstrance 
from the Austrian Government concerning 
the expedition, and complaining that it 
should have set out from a British pos- 
session. That was a strong proof that the 
British Government were not acting in 
concert with the Austrian Government in 
order to entrap those individuals, Those 
twenty-two individuals did land; the only 
account the British Government had re- 
ceived was conveyed to them in a letter 
from Mr. Temple, the British Minister at 
Naples. The British Government had, as 
he had said before, made no communica- 
tion whatever to Mr. Temple, because his 
noble Friend never suspected that twenty- 
two individuals, unarmed, and seemingly 
defenceless, would direct a project against 
the coast of Calabria. By a letter dated 
the 26th of June, Mr. Temple informed 
the Government of what had occurred on 
the landing of these individuals, He said 
that a party had landed, twenty-two in 
number, thus confirming the previous re- 
port; that on the 16th they had arrived 
at Cortona; and on the night of the 19th 
of June, they fell in with a small force, 
consisting of a few of the city guard and 
three gens-d’armes. An engagement took 
place, in which one life was lost. On the 
19th of June they marched to a town 
ealled Giovenazzo. There the authorities 
collected a force, consisting of the inhab- 
itants of the place, supported by a few 
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gens-d’armes ; an engagement took place, 
in which the gens-d’armes were entirely 
successful. Some individuals lost their 
lives, and others were captured. Thus 
the defeat of the attempt was owing en- 
tirely to the inhabitants, without any mili- 
tary force. His (Sir R. Peel’s) answer, 
therefore, to his hon, Friend (Mr. Milnes) 
was this, that the Government, never sus- 
pecting that twenty-two individuals, who 
had up to that period resided quietly in 
Corfu, would attempt to invade the Italian 
shore with two boats, had never made 
any communication to those individuals, 
warning them of the consequences of 
such an attempt; therefore it was the 
British Government had made no commu- 
nication to the Austrian, Neapolitan, or 
Roman Governments, or to the Governor 
of our own Colonies; and the reason that 
no such communication had ever been 
made was, that the Government had 
not suspected that such an attempt would 
be made. The House would see that it 
was necessary for him (Sir R. Peel) to 
enter into these details in order to give a 
satisfactory answer to the question of his 
hon. Friend. He now assured the House, 
that any impression that the Government 
had allured those individuals on, or bad 
abstained from giving them notice of their 
danger when there was the opportunity of 
so doing, was entirely erroneous, and 
without foundation. 


Srerm O11.] Mr. George Smythe 
wished to ask a question of the First Lord 
of the Treasury, which was of importance 
to a large class of persons. It was, whe- 
ther it was the intention of the Govern- 
ment only to reduce, or altogether to take 
off, the duty on Sperm Oil. 

Sir 2. Peel said, the duty on sperm 
oil was not to be given up at once, but 
the Government did intend to provide for 
ultimately relinquishing that duty; but 
they would postpone it to such a period 
as not to interfere injuriously with existing 
interests. He might as well state now, that 
after the 5th of January, 1849, the duty 
on sperm oil would cease. [Laughter.] 

The House in Committee of Ways and 
Means, Mr. Greene in the Chair, 


Tue Income Tax.] Original ques- 
tion again proposed, that towards raising 
the Supplies, etc., the duties on property, 
professions, trades, be continued, etc. 

Mr, Roebuck then rose and said,—I 
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will now state the reasons which have in. 
duced me to propose the addition of the 
words extending the Property Tax to 
Ireland ; and in stating them I shall ap- 
peal to the principles of the right hon. 
Baronet (Sir R. Peel) himself, and there. 
fore shall hope to have his vote for my 
Motion. J shall appeal also to the landed 
Gentlemen in this House—the Repre- 
sentatives of the landed aristocracy, or, as 
it is called, the agricultural interest. I 
shall appeal to their principles and their 
declarations, and shall hope for their 
votes. I shall appeal likewise to the mer- 
cantile Gentlemen in this House,—to their 
principles and declarations, and shall hope 
for their votes ; and lastly, I shall appeal 
to the Irish Members, excepting only 
those who may be considered to be the 
Representatives of the landed , interest of 
Ireland ;—I shall appeal to the principles 
and declarations of the Irish Members, 
and shall hope for their votes. Whatever 
my real anticipations may be, I ought to 
expect a majority on thisoccasion. What 
are the principles of the right hon. Ba- 
ronet opposite? He is about, he says, to 
meet a deficiency : to meet that deficiency 
he proposes to continue the Income Tax ; 
but he goes a step further, and says, that 
while he is about to meet the deficiency, 
he will also make alterations in the Tariff, 
in order to increase trade, and give energy 
to all the great interests of this large 
manufacturing community. I appeal to 
the principles which the right hon. Ba- 
ronet has laid down. He has stated that 
it is his desire to relieve the springs of in- 
dustry. That is, I believe, his own ex- 
pression. He desires to allow them to 
work unfettered, by fiscal imposts, as far as 
is possible consistently with the exigen- 
cies of the State. To meet those exigen- 
cies the right hon. Baronet proposes to 
levy a tax on Property and Income, which 
is to apply only to Great Britain—to 
England, Scotland, and Wales. By some 
extraordinary circumstance, the right hon. 
Baronet is induced to make an exception as 
regards Ireland. The right hon. Ba. 
ronet laid down a principle, which, he 
says, is the true one, that all ought to pay 
according to their means; and I, acknow- 
ledging the truth of that entirely, shall 
throw on the right hon. Baronet the onus 
of showing what it is that has led him to 
depart from that principle, and not apply 
the Property Tax to Ireland. He must 
show what it is that has induced him to 
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depart in this remarkable instance from 
the rule which has governed his conduct 
hitherto with respect to England, Scot- 
land, and Wales. It is said that there is 
an exigency ; but the exigency is common 
to the whole United Kingdom of Great 
Britain and Ireland, and ought therefore 
to be met by the united means of all. That 
is the right hon. Baronet’s first assertion. 
These united means, then, would include 
tbe property and income of all the united 
population, The right hon. Baronet, 
however, deserts his principle, and de- 
claring that the exigency is common, yet 
proposes only to tax the property and in- 
come of the people of England, Scotland, 
and Wales. I ask the right hon. Baronet 
to go one step further, and to tax property 
in Ireland—the realized capital of that 
kingdom. I do not ask him to tax trades, 
professional incomes, cr offices. I merely 
ask him to tax the realized capital of 
Ireland; and 1 say that the onus lies on 
the right hon. Baronet to show that the 
realized capital of Ireland was under cir- 
cumstances so remarkable as to with- 
draw it from the principle established by 
his own declaration, viz., that the exigency 
of the United Kingdom demanded the 
means of the United Kingdom to meet it. 
Having thrown upon the right hon. Ba- 
ronet the onus of showing in what respect 
the realized capital of Ireland stands on a 
different footing from the realized capital 
of the other portions of the United King- 
dom, I shall now leave this part of my 
statement, and shall approach the next 
part. I ask the agricultural Representa- 
tives in this House, how they can square 
it with their declarations to vote against 
my Motion? I hear them constantly 
whining over their declining condition. 
With short and bated breath, they go to 
the right hon. Baronet, and, in mingled 
tones of hope and despair, they ask for 
telief at his hands; and when he asks 
them, “ What injury have I done you?” 
—they say, like a puling infant who has 
fallen on the floor over a footstool, *‘ You 
have not kissed the place that is hurt, 
you have not expressed commiseration.” 
Now, I ask the agricultural Members not 
to whine in that manner: I will point out 
to them the means by which they can re- 
lieve their constituents without doing in- 
jury to a human being, and yet meet all 
the exigencies which have been spoken of. 
They complain of the distress of the agri- 
cultural interest; and the hon. Member for 
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Somersetshire described that distress in 
“touching” phrase, which brought out a 
“touching” declaration of the way in 
which the right hon. Baronet opposite was 
“touched” by the “ touching” statements 
of the agriculturists. I hope to have the 
vote of the hon. Member for Somerset- 
shire. He complains—of what? The 
misery of the agricultural classes; and the 
right hon. Baronet turns round, and says, 
“T acknowledge your statement to be very 
true; but what do you want?” ‘ Oh,” 
says the hon. Member, “* I cannot propose 
the remission of the Malt Tax—I cannot 
propose anything, but I think you might 
have expressed sorrow.” Sorrow! Is 
this the condition to which this preponde- 
rating interest have fallen? Sorrow to be 
expressed by the right hon. Baronet! By 
him who is the work of their own hands; 
into whose nostrils they breathed the 
breath of life; who was made Minister by 
their word; and who was put into his 
present office because of their expecta~ 
tions that he would be their humble tool. 
Now they find that the right hon. Baronet 
has an opinion and a will of his own: 
and now they might say, “‘ We made you 
—we called you into existence ; but, like 
the man in the fable whom the philoso- 
pher created, you are about to strangle 
your creator.” The right hon. Baronet is 
another Frankenstein. Now, I appeal to 
these hon. Gentlemen, and I hope they 
will now have more courage, and act more 
like an independent body, as they describe 
themselves, and more in conformity with 
that preponderating influence which they 
assume, and which | admit them to pos- 
sess, in this House,—and this House, be 
it remembered, governs the country,—I 
ask them to pluck up a little courage, and 
no longer to crawl on their bellies before 
the right hon. Baronet. If they do not 
exhibit a little independence, what will be 
said of them out of doors? It will be said 
that these gentlemen, “‘ whose talk is of 
bullocks,” have not intellect enough to 
govern the country—that they are obliged 
to get a leader, and when they have 
chosen him, they find that, like King 
Stork in the fable, he is very destructive 
to them. Now I am about to appeal to 
the courage of the agricultural party. 
They complain of the misery of their te- 
nants—they do not talk of their own; 
but when I allude to the landed interest 
of Ireland, I will mention what an Irish 
Representative said about the advantage 
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which the Income Tax, imposed on Eng- 
land, Scotland, and Wales, has been to 
him. Whatever may be the opinions of 
that Irish Representative, I certainly have 
not found any English gentleman ready to 
say that he is gratified by the Income Tax 
—because it relieved him from the pres- 
sure of mortgages, and enabled him to 
borrow money at a lower rate of interest. 
But I am now about to appeal to the 
English Gentlemen. They say that they 
feel for their tenantry, and for the agri- 
cultural labourers, whose wages are lowered 
because of the diminution of means of 
their tenants, occasioned by this Income 
Tax. How, then, can you relieve the 
agricultural tenant? By extending the 
tax to the realized capital of Ireland. If 
the Representatives of the agricultural 
classes object to this proposition, how 
could they ever appear before their con- 
stituents and make such a declaration as 
this :—“ It is true that a proposition was 
made for your relief, by taxing land in 
Ireland quite as fertile and valuable 
as any acres in Somersetshire, Sussex, 
or in any part of Great Britain; but I 
was so compelled to vote for party pur- 
poses that I could not relieve those agri- 
cultural labourers, and that agricultural 
tenantry, whom I have all along pretended 
to represent in the British House of Com- 
mons?” TI should now like to know what 
the manufacturing interest in this House 
will say to my proposition. They are 
delighted with the scheme of the right 
hon. Baronet for relieving the springs of 
industry. Manchester is bribed ; Glasgow 
is bribed; Newcastle is bribed; Sunder- 
land is bribed; and yet you, the manufac- 
turing Representatives, say, that unless 
your labouring population worked a very 
considerable number of hours a-day, you 
could not compete with foreign nations, 
you are so pressed by taxation. Very 
well. I admit that your statements are 
very “‘ touching,” as the right hon. Baro- 
net would say; but why not aid me in 
lessening the impositions on English la- 
bour ; for | say that the tax, extending as 
it does to incomes proceeding from pro- 
fessions, trades, hy offices, diminishes 
the capital which might otherwise be ex- 
pended in giving better wages? If you 
are honest, then, you will aid me in apply- 
ing the Property Tax to the rich Irish 
landlord. 1 will now appeal to the Irish 
Members, always excepting the Irish 
landlords. I can well understand that 
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an Irish landlord should see a great bene. 
fit in the English Income Tax. The 
gallant Member for Donegal (Colone] 
Conolly) fancied that there was some hal- 
jucination on the minds of the Members 
of this House when they burst into laugh- 
ter at his declaration the other night. It 
was a laugh such as men give way to on 
the scaffold, Men are sometimes merry 
at the hour of death; and we could not 
help laughing at a man coming here and 
with a grave face telling us that he con- 
sidered it a mighty benefit that the 
English people should pay a tax for his 
advantage. Ihave no doubt that the hon, 
Member for Donegal called together his 
creditors on the occasion—[Col. Conolly : I 
have none ;] or, if he has none, probably 
some of his friends have; for the hon. 
Member stated that the English Income 
Tax was a great benefit to the Irish land- 
lords, and that it enabled them to get 
money cheaper. That means, that aa 
Irish landlord, having mortgaged his es- 
tate, and having been in the habit of pay- 
ing five per cent., might now go to his 
creditors and say,—* The right hon. Ba- 
ronet at the head of the Government has 
put on an Income Tax in England, Scot- 
land, and Wales, which relieves me in 
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such a way that | can get money for so 
much less, and should now have my debt 


lessened.” That is what the gallant 
Member means by describing the English 
Income Tax as a benefit toTreland, Iam 
not going to appeal to that class of per- 
sons. Any appeal I could make to them 
would be useless. If I were a mone 

lender, I might possibly make an pos 
to them, but, not dealing in that com- 
modity, I cannot reach their understand- 
ing. But l appeal to those who pretend 
to represent the Irish people. I attend 
carefully to what falls frem the right hoa. 
Baronet opposite. All his phrases are 
significant. I watch him, but not to find, 
as an hon. Member expressed himself the 
other evening, that he is a difficult bird 
to put salt on his tail. ‘ Did we not 
agree,” said the right hon. Baronet, “ to 
put Stamp Duties on Ireland, when we put 
the Income Tax on England?” Now 
mark ; I ask you to tax the land in Ireland; 
but the right bon, Baronet taxed that 
portion of the capital in Ireland which 
is engaged in the employment of labour 
in Ireland. The Stamp Duties are a tax 
on the transfer of all sorts of property, 
and a large portion of it was paid by the 
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middling and labouring population. I ask 
you to relieve Ireland of that tax, and to 
place it on the land. The right hon. 
Member for Dungarvon advised me the 
other night to read, previous to bringing 
forward my present proposition, Burke’s 
speech on the conciliation of America. Now, 
whenever an individual makes an observa- 
tion, I like more to consider his meaning 
than his mere expressions, What then 
did the right hon. Gentleman mean when 
he reminded me of America? Revolu- 
tion! and that the English Government 
was to be frightened into an unjust tax 
upon the English people, because the Irish 
were in a turbulent state ; and that for the 
same reason the English Government 
durst not impose a just tax on Ireland, 
That is my interpretation of the right hon. 
Gentleman’s observation. But I believe 
that the right hon. Gentleman himself 
could not bave well considered Mr, Burke’s 
speech, for the grand argument in it is 
that America was not represented in this 
House. Will the right hon. Gentleman 
say that Ireland is not represented? [Mr. 
Sheil : Not equally.] Not equally, says 
my right hon. Friend. We have given 
Ireland some Members, Where be they? 
[An hon. Member: What’s the use 
of their coming here?]—What’s the 
use? Why, has not my hon. Friend near 
me (Mr. Hume) been in a minority all his 
life, and has he therefore done no good, I 
ask? What would be the use, I say, of 
giving Ireland more Members, when those 
we have given her we have not got here? 
They have run from their posts, which 
they have deserted, like a sentinel placed 
in a dangerous position, who could not 
keep up his heart to look at the difficulties 
of his position, but threw down his mus- 
ket, turned tail, and ran away. Shame 
be on the coward who deserts the people 
of Ireland on that spot where their battle 
must be fought! And I honour the right 
hon. Gentleman who, as an Irish Repre- 
sentative, continues to take his seat in this 
House; and I honour too another hon. 
Gentleman, also an Irish Representative, 
who. has been subject to base phrase for 
porioning his duty here. Why have the 

trish Members to whom | have before 
alluded deserted this House, and fre- 
quented the Conciliation Hall? Because, 
with the exception of the hon. and learned 
Member for Dublin—whom, of course, 
I do not include in the following observa- 
tion,—because, in this House, they are 
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totally unable, by their personal insignifi- 
cance, to gain attention. Now, that I take 
to be the rationale of the Conciliation 
Hall. They have left here because of the 
feeling which they have generated in this 
House; and I hope that hon. Members 
will not hereafter adduce the unequal re- 
presentation of Ireland as a justification 
of unequal taxation of the people of Eng- 
land. Now, what I am about to propose, 
Sir, will not be an injustice to anybody. 
If it were unjust, I at once acknowledge 
that it ought not on any plea to be sanc- 
tioned ; but I deny that the Irish Members 
can show me that my proposal will be 
unjust. If they point to the Stamp Duties, 
I say change them. ‘They fall now ina 
large proportion on the active capital of 
the country. Put the impost on the land- 
lords of Ireland, I again appeal to those 
who talk to me of injustice to Ireland, 
whether it be not that England has unduly 
favoured the landlords of that country. 
They have had the power—they have 
governed the country—they have had con- 
ceded to them by this House a large por- 
tion of the tithe of the country to which 
they had no claim. Is it, then, for the 
landlords of Ireland to turn round and 
claim exemption from taxation ; to ask that 
they should not be taxed in the same way 
as the landlords of England are taxed, or 
as the hard-worked peasantry of England 
are taxed? Is the Irish landlord to have 
the debt he owes to the State paid by the 
English peasantry ? 
* By heaven, I had rather coin my heart, 
And drop my blood for drachmas, than to 
wring j 
From the hard hands of peasants their 
vile trash 

By any indirection.” 
I appeal, then, to that powerful interest 
who have great strength, though not much 
moral firmness—I appeal to the agricul- 
tural interest, ay, and to the manufac- 
turing interest, who are shortsighted 
enough to be caught by this small bribe— 
I use the short pbrase—and diverted from 
all those great principles which ought to 
sanction our conduct, and who are ready 
to sanction extra taxation of this commu- 
nity for the purpose of relieving the land- 
lords of Ireland,—I appeal to them ; and 
I repeat, that my fight is only with the 
untaxed landlords of Ireland. I will not 
apply my remarks to those who employ 
capital in manufactures, or trade, or 








to professional men, or to official persons, 
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however much might be said with regard 
to them; I only fight the untaxed land- 
Jord of Ireland. Now, mark, in the first 
place he has no assessed taxes. Hon. 
Gentlemen may bring their Irish horses 
and Irish carriages over here. They may 
enjoy here all the luxuries of their station. 
The right hon. Gentleman the Member 
for Dungarvon (Mr. Sheil)—I think he 
will allow me to call him my right hon. 
Friend—he may bring over his horses and 
his carriages, and enjoy them free of tax- 
ation. Why should J, if 1 could afford 
to have horses and carriages, be placed 
in a different situation? He may bring 
over his three horses and not pay for one 
of them; but if I should require a horse 
to ease my infirmities, down comes the 
tax-gatherer and compels me to pay 
for them. Now, on what principle is it 
that Irish landlords are placed in this 
position? They may enjoy London life ; 
they may occupy their lodgings here ; 
and, when the fine weather comes, they 
may go to France, or to Brussels, or up the 
Rhine, and they pay no taxes. But I, if 
I leave my house, if 1 can providentially 
get abroad,—I leave it in the iron grasp 
of the tax-gatherer. Quarter-day comes 
round, and, whether I am at home or not, 
round comes thetax-gatherer. The Irish 
landlord, on the other hand, can leave his 
own country—can come to London, go to 
Paris, to Vienna, to Naples, back to Dub- 
lin, and then again to London; but no 
tax-gatherer follows him. How gay his 
condition! How happy his estate! But 
look to the condition of the peasantry of 
his country ; to the vicissitudes that attend 
the professional life in this country; to the 
hard-worked days and nights of the manu- 
facturing population, the anxieties of trade, 
the sleepless nights of the merchant who 
has his ventures on all the seas—looking at 
all these things, I turn round to this gay 
lord of many thousands, and ask how he 
has the face to talk to the House of Com- 
mons of the advantages of the Income 
tax? I hope that sometimes he may feel 
some motion of shame on this account, and 
that if he does derive advantage from 
the injustice, he will at least not have the 
face to glory in it. Sir, I will not trouble 
the House further, but move the addition 
of the words of which I have given 
notice. 

Mr. Sheil: Sir, my hon. Friend—he 
will permit me to reciprocate the phrase of 
Parliamentary endearment — has often 
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expressed his solicitude for Ireland ; but 
as the dismal agriculturists, by whom that 
locality is occupied in this House, which, 
in the vocabulary of an American review, 
may be designated as ‘‘ the bench of re- 
pentance,” have reason to offer up a 
prayer that ‘* Heaven should save them 
from their friends,” in that proverbial ejacu- 
lation Irishmen have cause to coincide. My 
hon. Friend is determined to give us, in 
the form of an Income Tax, the benefit of 
British institutions—a benefit analogous 
to that which we derive from the English 
Church. My hon. Friend has thought it 
judicious to advert to his ‘* absent friends” 
in Ireland in language of exceedingly un- 
qualified and exceedingly unprovoked 
condemnation. I do not agree with them 
in the view which they adopt, because I 
consider it to be wiser to attend in Par- 
liament, and to do my utmost to obtain 
redress for the grievances of my country; 
but if my hon. Friend will reflect a little, 
he will see that his censure of Mr. O’Con- 
nell and his associates is most undeserved. 
The case they make is this—they insist, 
and with melancholy truth, that year after 
year they have endeavoured to obtain 
justice for their country, and that all their 
efforts have been vain; that the Irish 
Members are swamped and overwhelmed 
by a great and prejudiced English majo- 
rity; that Ireland has not an adequate 
representation in this House; that while 
Wales sends thirty-three Members to Par- 
liament, with a population of 700,000, 
the great county of Cork, with 800,000, 
returns only five Members; that while 
towns in England, with a population of 
2,000 or 3,000, freturn two Members, 
there are towns in Ireland, Carrick-on- 
Suir and Thurles for example, with a po- 
pulation of 12,000 each, which do not 
return a single Representative; that the 
elective franchise of the two countries is 
not the same, and that Ireland has a 
miserable constituency, because you deny 
her a fair Registration Bill. This is the 
justification of my Irish Parliamentary 
friends, who conceive that a bitter Parlia« 
mentary experience affords a warrant for 
their recession. The hon. Member for Bath 


has often expressed a coincidence with the 
views of Irish Members in reference to the 
denial of justice in these important re- 
gards; and when these men remain in their 
own country, he surely ought not to visit 
them with such unmeasured reprobation. 
Ido not coincide in the view which they 
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have adopted respecting the policy of 
staying away; but, while I state this, I 
cannot forbear from adding, that there is 
more than plausibility in the suggestion, 
that it is better to array the people of Ire- 
land, and form them into a vast and 
united mass, in order by a “ gentle 
violence,” a pressure from without, the 
Minister may be induced to afford redress 
where redress is so much required, than 
to deliver themselves of speeches in this 
House which will not be followed by any 
practical advantage to the country. I have 
thought myself bound to state thus much 
on behalf of the men of whose love of 
country I have seen such proof, and | 
turn to the proposition of the hon. Gen- 
tleman. My hon. Friend the Member for 
Kendal wishes the Income Tax to be perpe- 
tual ; my Friend the Member for Bath wishes 
it to be universal. ‘ Eternity!” cries out 
the one—“ Infinity!” exclaims the other. 
The hon. Member for Bath would spread 
the perpetual blister over the whole impe- 
rial frame. But not the whole of the blister, 
because while schedule D. and all the 
other schedules are fastened upon England, 
he would put schedule A. only upon my 
impoverished and emaciated country. He 
is in this particular singularly inconsistent 
with himself. My hon. Friend has ad- 
verted to a recommendation I presumed to 
give him. I ventured, indeed, to tell him, 
that he might usefully avail himself of the 
interval which should elapse between 
Tuesday morning and Wednesday night, 
in order to peruse with attention the great 
speech of Edmund Burke upon the conci- 
liation of America. I submit that in my 
judgment that speech might have been 
perused by my hon. Friend with singular 
benefit to himself, because there are con- 
tained in it many most salutary admoni- 
tions, given by that great and prophetic 
statesman with an almost unparalleled 
eloquence. Bright as was his imagin- 
ation, and although subjects the most 
obscure were illuminated and became 
transparent in the blaze of his fancy, yet 
his philosophy was as profound as his 
power of illustration was astonishing ; and 
his wisdom was not the less oracular for 
the magnificent embellishment of the tem- 
ple, the gorgeousness of the shrine, from 
which his predictions were announced. My 
hon. Friend has intimated that I meant more 
in speaking of Edmund Burke and of Ame- 
rica than I expressed. I! was sufficiently 
intelligible, and do not shrink from the con- 
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struction which my hon. Friend has put 
upon the reference whick he thinks it ad- 
venturous on my part to have made. But I 
might have referred the hon. Member for 
Bath tothe authority of another great states- 
man—the distinguished advocate of Lower 
Canada and its Assembly in this House. Of 
that eminent person the hon. Member for 
Bath may think humbly, but everybody else 
must form the highest estimate of him, In 
the speeches of the champion of Lower Ca- 
nada principles will be found, which it were 
well if the hon. Member for Bath were to 
apply practically to Ireland. He warns the 
Government not to lay their hands on the 
revenue of Lower Canada—lI warn him not 
to attempt to extort from Ireland a revenue 
which she cannot afford, and which we 
ought not to be compelled to pay. No Mi- 
nister by whom an Income Tax has ever yet 
been proposed ever thought it possible to 
extend it to Ireland. Before the Union, 
Mr. Pitt, although he had fatal proofs of 
the ignominious complaisance of the Irish 
Parliament, which surrendered itself at 
last in a moment of fatal and weak com- 
pliance, never availed himself of his influ- 
ence, and of those seductive means at bis 
disposal, to induce the Irish Parliament 
to impose an Income Tax upon Ireland. 
After the Union the Income Tax was re. 
pealed at the peace of Amiens, because it 
was held to be a war tax,—a tax to be re- 
served for danger, a tax sacred to public 
peril, and to which, excepting in a season 
of great emergency, no Minister was justi- 
fied in resorting. The tax was, however, 
renewed when the war broke out again, 
and the terrific struggle with Napoleon 
was renewed. Yet in the midst of the 
fearful exigencies of England the Income 
Tax was not extended to Ireland. It was 
renewed by Mr, Fox, by Mr. Perceval, by 
Lord Liverpool, yet by no one of those 
Ministers was the Income Tax extended 
to Ireland; and when the right hon. Ba- 
ronet became Prime Minister, and pro- 
pounded his projects of fiscal innovation, 
he explicitly declared that this grievous 
impost should not be inflicted upon the 
sister island. I do not rely upon the fact 
that there is no machinery in Ireland 
adapted to its exaction. The imposition 
of an Income Tax upon Ireland would be 
unjust; and, what is unfortunately of still 
more importance in the estimate of public 
men, would be in the last degree impolitic 
and unsafe. The Income Tax in Ireland 
would be most inequitable. Before the 
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Union Ireland had a surplus revenue ex- 
pended in Ireland, and the country flou- 
rished. You induced us to enter with you 
into a ruinous copartuership, of which you 
have had all the profits, while we have 
deeply participated in the loss. The im- 
policy of England plunged her into debt, 
of whose load we are compelled to bear a 
part; had we remained in the enjoyment 
of our legislative independence, of your 
ruinous expenditure we should not be the 
victims. It is most unfair that you should 
now call on us, after all the detriment 
which we have already suffered, to bear a 
portion of the vast cost incidental to this 
experiment. You drain us through the 
absentee system (an inevitable attendant 
on the Union) of millions of money, which, 
instead of circulating through Ireland, 
swell the overflowings of the deep and 
broad Pactolus of British opulence. You 
have transferred all our public establish- 
ments to this single point of imperial cen- 
tralization; the revenue which Ireland 
yields is expended not in Ireland, but 
here; and of this evil I cannot present to 
you a more striking exemplification than 
in appealing to the fact that the Crown- 
rents and quit-rents of Ireland have been 
Jaid out on the splendours of Windsor 
Castle, and the embellishment of this vast 
metropolis. I may parenthetically suggest 
to the head of the Government, that in 
the quit-rents and Crown-rents of Ireland, 
he has a fund at hand with which his pro- 
jects in reference to education can be 
readily and largely accomplished. When 
from Ireland you already take so much, it 
would be most unjust that you should en- 
deavour to extract still more. But, if the 
proposition be most unjust, it is still more 
unwise. If Swift with Wood’s halfpence 
was able to do so much, what would not 
the man of whom Swift was the pre- 
cursor be able to achieve with the Income 
Tax? The pressure of the Income Tax 
would cause Catholicism, Protestantism, 
and Calvinism, to coalesce into one vast 
compact of formidable discontent. Who 
can doubt that the Member for Donegal, 
the instant the Income Tax was extended 
to Ireland, would burst into a Repealer, 
and enroll himself among the burning pa- 
triots of the Conciliation Hall? In 1782, 
the Protestants and Catholics of Ireland 
extorted the independence of the Parlia- 
ment of Ireland ; and there are those who 
not only hope, but believe, that before 
they die, the restoration of that Parlia- 
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ment in its independence may be extorted 
from you. Have a care then how you 
deal rashly with Ireland. Do not, for the 
sake of a small accession to the revenue, 
do us an injustice, and a signal detriment 
to yourselves. There are other means of 
obtaining a revenue from Ireland besides 
an Income Tax. There is an alchymy in 
good government. By doing perfect jus. 
tice you can largely save, and saving is 
equivalent to gain. Justice is a good 
housewife. My hon. and frugal Friend, 
the Member for Montrose, has often told 
you, that you can by adopting a sound 
policy in Jreland effect a great reduction, 
and reduce your army to a force compara- 
tively small. He has often said, that as 
in Scotland 2,000 men are quite sufficient, 
the army in Ireland might be reduced in 
the same proportion. On Friday last, in- 
deed, my hon. Friend in his enthusiasm 
forgot his old topics, and almost forgot 
himself. He said nothing of retrench- 
ment, nothing of the economy of justice 
to Ireland. Although politically as vigi- 
lant in keeping watch over the public 
treasure, as the dragon by which the Gol- 
den Fleece was said of old to be guarded, 
my hon. Friend yielded to the “ magic 
arts” and to the eloquent enchantments of 
the fascinating financier, But now that 
he is recovered from the spell, I trust that 
he will take the same view as I do in re 
ference to the facility with which a large 
revenue could be obtained from a country 
whose resources, through misrule, remain 
undeveloped. If you will but endeavour 
to adapt your institutions to Ireland, in- 
stead of labouring to adapt Ireland to your 
institutions—in that antithesis you will 
find that a great deal of truth is condensed 
— if, I repeat, instead of adapting Ireland 
to your institutions, you do but try to 
adapt your institutions to Ireland—if, 
instead of inflicting a temporary tranquil- 
lity, you confer a perpetual peace, you 
will obtain from Ireland a revenue far ex- 
ceeding anything which, by the torture of 
this inquisitorial imposition, it would be 
possible for you to obtain. Peace, true 
peace—peace founded upon justice, and 
equality, and national contentment, has 
an enriching as well as a civilising and 
ameliorating attribute. Peace will pay 
you large import duties—peace will con- 
sume in abundance sugar, and coffee, 
and tea, and every article on which a 
charge will remain— peace will draw from 
the earth twice its ordinary return, and 
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while it shall give you more food, will 
take more of your manufactures in return— 
peace will enlarge and give security to that 
market which is already the best you 
possess—peace will open a wider field to 
your laborious industry and your com- 
mercial enterprise, and for every benefit 
you confer upon us, for every indulgence 
you shall show us, for every gift you be- 
stow upon us, with an usury incalculably 
profitable, by peace you will be repaid. 
Sir John Tyrrell believed that the ob- 
servations which had fallen from him the 
other night had in some degree led to the 
present discussion, and to the Motion of 
the hon. and learned Member for Bath. 
No hon. Member would regret the gladia- 
torial exhibition of eloquence by the two 
hon. and learned Gentlemen on the present 
occasion. He had no hesitation in saying 
that he agreed with the views expressed by 
the hon. and learned Member for Bath ; 
and although he (Sir J. Tyrrell) did not in 
his own person exhibit an instance of agri- 
cultural distress, yet it would be conceded 
to him that such distress did prevail ; and 
Gentlemen would agree with him that 
distress was in the habit of making men 
acquainted with strange bedfellows. He 
would take the opportunity, therefore, of 
explaining how it happened that on this 
occasion he should be found associated with 
the hon. Member for Bath. He was aware 
that there were many who were ill inclined 
to support a Motion of that hon. Gentle- 
man, because he was supposed to entertain 
extreme opinions ; but he for one, and he 
believed others cunnected with the landed 
interest, was ready on this occasion, in the 
eloquent words of the hon. Member for 
Bath, to pluck up courage and to vote with 
him. He trusted that no friends of his, in 
the nautical phrase, would be found “ to 
‘bout ship,” but that their names would be 
seen in the right place in the Division List 
to-morrow morning, The right hon. Mem- 
ber for Dungarvon had contended against 
the Motion, not merely on the ground of 
abstract justice to Ireland, but because it 
would be a breach of faith to adopt it; in- 
asmuch as it was in opposition to the pro- 
visions of the Act of Union. He (Sir J. 
Tyrrell) took a very opposite view of the 
nature of that Act: he recollected, and per- 
haps others would not have forgotten, when 
the late Mr. Bankes (father of the present 
Member for Dorsetshire), in bringing for- 
ward the question of extending the Property 
and Income Tax to Ireland, required the 
Clerk at the Table to read the 7th Article of 
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the Act of Union, in order to show that a 
proposition of this kind was not in viola- 
tion of it. If that Article were now read, 
the argument of the right hon. Member for 
Dungarvon would fall to the ground, and 
he would not have a leg tostand upon. The 
tight hon. Baronet at the head of the Go- 
vernment had over and over stated, of late 
years, that it would be most unjust to Ire- 
land to impose upon her an Income Tax. 
Sir R. Peel cheered the expression unjust, 
from Mr. Shei]. So you will find it re- 
ported in the Morning Post. That 
expression he had very recently heard re- 
peated. and vociferously cheered ; never- 
theless, it ill accorded with what had fallen 
from the same right hon. Baronet in 1833, 
when in the debate on the Budget he 
said,— 

“Tt hardly could be contended that if a 
Property Tax were established, Ireland ought 
to be exempted from its operation ; he wished 
to see Ireland as much favoured as possible, 
consistently with justice; but to impose a 
Property Tax on England and Scotland, and 
to exempt Ireland, would, in his opinion, 
however unpopular that opinion might be, 
be extremely unjust.” 


Such was the opinion of the right hon. 
Baronet in 1833, and why he had since 
altered it he had never explained. The 
purpose of the hon. Member for Bath 
was not to touch the poor, but to deal 
with the rich, of Ireland, and in his 
speech he addressed himself to various 
sections of the House. He (Sir J. 
Tyrrell) might make a similar appeal, but 
not to the same sections. Among others, he 
might point to the occupants of the Treasury 
Bench, and to the expecting occupants of it, 
who appeared to consider the places upon it 
rather too much in the light of family 
seats. If the present Ministers abandoned 
those seats, they were soon filled by the 
same parties who not long since had been 
expelled from them; and there seemed ge- 
nerally a pretty good understanding be- 
tween the Leaders on both sides. The 
Members of the late Government, perhaps, 
too, frequently supported the right hon. 
Baronet on the voluntary principle ; while 
he (Sir J. Tyrrell) and his Friends too fre- 
quently supported him on the compulsory 
principle. In addressing the House he had 
this advantage, that as an agricultural 
Member, nothing was expected from him, 
so that if he happened to say anything 
tolerable, it was sure to pass current for its 
full value. Unless the country were much 
deluded (and he noticed it only as what 
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had been called a delicate touch), there 


was at this moment a negotiation pending 
between the noble Member for London 
(Lord J. Russell), and the leaders of Con- 
ciliation Hall ; if he had seen that noble 
Member in his place, he would have ven- 
tured to ask him if the negotiation was in 
such a state of forwardness as to enable the 
noble Lord to lay the proceedings on the 
Table. The object, of course, was to obtain 
the co-operation of the noble Lord ; and he 
believed that if time had been allowed, the 
walls of Parliament would already have 
been ringing with cries of justice to Ire- 
land: and the beautiful and often quoted 
lines— 

“ Hereditary bondsmen, know ye not 

Who would be free himself must strike the 

blow ?” 

would not have been heard from the lips of 
one man only; but now it appeared that 
freedom for Ireland meant freedom from 
the Income Tax. The right hon. Member 
for Dungarvon admitted that it touched 
the pocket; but he utterly failed in making 
out any case of deserved exemption. He 
would be the last man to impose a tax on 
the lower orders of Irish ; but here the aim 
was directed at the landlords of Ireland, 
and unless they came forward on the pre- 
sent occasion they would show little of the 
sympathy they boasted for the poor. If 
this Motion were carried, there would be 
little danger of any of the outbreaks that 
had been threatened by the right hon. 
Member for Dungarvon; for those who had 
to pay the tax were bound to keep the 
peace by the best possible security—their 
own interest. He trusted, that before the 
debate closed, some hon. Member would 
endeavour to answer the unanswerable 
speech of the gallant Member for Donegal 
(Colonel Conolly), which still remained in 
the full plenitude of its power and elo- 
quence. He begged pardon for detaining 
the House so long, but before he sat down 
he wished to say a word or two on a mat- 
ter of business. He was clearly of opinion 
that in the Budget of the right hon. Ba- 
ronet there were two taxes the remission 
of which would be of material benefit to 
Ireland ; he alluded to the imposts upon 
sugar and glass; she could therefore the 
better bear an Income Tax, which, being 
derived chiefly from the land, would not 
fall with any severity upon the labouring 
classes. On the mere ground of jus- 


tice he rested the imposition of a Pro- 
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tlemen by whom he was surrounded, held 
that an understanding was more bind- 
ing than a written document, of course 
they would act upon their own judg- 
ment. The hon. Member for Bath had 
said, that they were crawlingly alive, but 
he (Sir J. Tyrrell) knew that they were 
feelingly alive to anything like a charge of 
breach of faith. He did not take the same 
view, perhaps, as others; and he should 
vote for the Motion of the hon. Member 
for Bath. 

Mr. W. Williams had listened with 
attention to the speech of the right hon. 
Gentleman} the Member for Dungarvon ; 
and certainly he expected that that right 
hon. Gentleman would have been able 
to offer stronger grounds for his op 
sition to the proposition of the hon. and 
learned Member for Bath, for imposing 
the Income Tax on landed property in 
Ireland. His own opinion on the question 
was not very strong, although he did think 
that a gentleman in Ireland enjoying an 
income of 1,000/., 10,000/., or perhaps 
20,0002. a-year, ought to pay his tax in 
preference to a person in this country who 
held an office of 160/. per annum, or a 
tradesman who, by great industry, made a 
profit at the end of the year to that 
amount. But, whatever objection there 
might be to the proposition of the hon. 
and learned Member for Bath, it would 
surprise him if the right hon. Gentle- 
man or the right hon. Baronet was able 
to offer any just reason or objection against 
the proposition which he (Mr. Williams) 
should submit to the Committee. It was 
this, that all persons receiving public mo- 
ney in Ireland should pay, on the amount 
of their receipts of public money the same 
Income Tax which was paid by persons 
similarly circumstanced in Great Britain. 
He should like to know what argument 
there could be for any person holding a 
public office, and who was paid his salary 
out of taxes taken from the pockets of the 
people of England, not being subject to this 
tax in common with the people of Great 
Britain. In the statement he was going to 
make he might in some respects be in- 
correct, but he called upon the right hon. 
Gentleman the Chancellor of the Exche- 
chequer, to set him right, if he should be 
so. He had looked at the Income Tax Act 
with great attention, and he had been at 
most of the public offices to ascertain the 
practical working of that tax ; but he con- 





perty Tax on Ireland; but of course he 
only spoke for himself; and if hon. seed 


fessed he was not able to obtain any clear 
information on the subject. Now, he would 
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ask the Government to state to the Com- 
mittee why the Lord Lieutenant of Ire- 
land, with, he believed, a salary of some- 
thing like 20,000/. a-year, and a great 
number of Gentlemen who were also re- 
ceiving large salaries in his establish- 
ment, were not subject to this tax. Take 
the Chief Secretary for Ireland; he re- 
ceived a salary of 5,500/. a-year, and yet 
did not pay this tax; but compare the 
duties of that office with those of the 
right hon. Baronet the Secretary for the 
Home Department, who received 5,000/. 
a-year. Noone would contend that the du- 
ties of the former were in any degree to be 
compared with the latter ; and yet the right 
hon. Baronet paid this tax, whilst the Se- 
eretary for Ireland, who received 500/. 
a-year more for doing, probably, only one- 
half or one-third of the work, was not 
liable to it. He should like to know why 
the Judges and Officers of the Courts of 
Justice in Ireland, who received among 
them 158,000/. a-year in salaries, were not 
liable to this tax, like clerks in public 
offices, or gentlemen holding similar situ- 
ations in England? The Lord Chancellor 
of Ireland had 8,000/. a-year, and was an 
Englishman, but he did not pay this tax. 
He believed that many high and dis- 
tinguished officers in Ireland were Eng- 
lishmen, but because they resided in 
that country they were exempt from 
the payment of this tax. Then take the 
pensioners—there was a long list of them. 
They, also, he believed, were exempt. But 
what surprised him above all the rest was 
this, that in Ireland 1,260,000/. was paid 
annually for interest on the public debt, 
and every person who resided in Ireland, 
who received any part of it, was exempt 
from the Income Tax. Take again the 
debt of the Bank of Ireland. ‘The Go- 
vernment had borrowed from the Bank 
of Ireland, in consideration of the charter 
to that Bank, 2,600.000/., at an inte- 
rest of 3} per cent.—that was exempt 
from the payment of the Income Tax; 
while the Bank of England, upon the 
same species of loan for which it only re- 
ceived 3 per cent., paid the tax. He should 
like to know upon what ground of justice 
that state of things could exist—that they 
were to exempt all those persons who were 
paid by taxes taken from the pockets of the 
people of Great Britain, for he would show, 
if not wholly, yet that it was pretty nearly 
so. How did this case as to taxation stand? 
From 1802 to 1841 inclusive, embracing a 
period of forty years, after the union of the 
VOL, LXXVII. {3x3 
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two Exchequers—during fifteen years of 
that period, Ireland paid 1-12th of the 
taxation of the United Kingdom. For 
twenty years she paid 1-13th, and for five’ 
years she only paid 1-14th. At the end 
of the financial year, January 5, 1844, the 
taxation paid by Ireland was 4,097,0001. ; 
while the taxation paid by Great Britain 
during that time was 51,300,000/., being 
in the ratio of about one to thirteen. He 
would go as far as any hon. Member in ob- 
taining justice for Ireland in every respect ; 
but in regard to taxation she was in a most 
remarkable degree protected. He believed, 
moreover, that Irishmen obtained their full 
share of the patronage of offices and places. 
He was satisfied that if public officers, and 
these who received public money in the 
United Kingdom, excepting the Public 
Debt, were looked into strictly, it would be 
found that Irishmen received pretty nearly 
one-third of the whole amount. [‘ No.”’] 
He had no doubt about it, and in point of 
fact he believed that no class of men were 
more industrious in besieging the office of 
the Secretary for Ireland, and that none 
were more successful. He would be the 
last man to press upon Ireland; but the 
statements he had made appeared so unjust 
towards the people of England, and so 
much in opposition to that equality which 
Ireland had always demanded from us, 
that unless the Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer could satisfy him, by some reason 
which he could not discover, that this was 
justice to England, he must persevere in 
his Motion. Much had been said about 
the additional Stamp Duty in Ireland; 
but what did it amount to? In the year 
before the new tax was imposed, the Stamp 
Duty in Ireland had produced 447,0001. ; 
and in the last year, 539,000/.; the 
augmentation was only 92,000/.; and of 
that trifling sum this country might well 
make a present to Ireland, if an Income 
Tax were imposed there, as he proposed, 
as an equivalent. As to changes in the 
Tariff, he regretted that the right hon. 
Baronet had not gone further; 642 arti- 
cles out of the whole 813 only yielded 
75,000/. With this small reduction from 
the Revenue, the whole of that number 
might be cleared from the Customs’ Tariff. 
It was not easy to estimate the ex- 
pense and the inconvenience of collect- 
ing such small items of duty. And 
there was no doubt that the number 
of articles in the Tariff might be re- 
duced to fifty, without occasioning a loss 
to the country of more than 500,000/, The 
2C 
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cost of collecting the Income Tax, the 
Stamps, and the Assessed Taxes, amounted 
only to 430,000/., though they produced 
16,850,000/., more than one-fourth of the 
whole income of the country ; and if the 
whole 55,000,000/. of our taxes were 
collected at the same rate, the collection 
would only cost 1,670,000/., instead of 
which it cost 3,670,000/.— upwards of 
2,000,000/. being thus lost to the country, 
[Mr. Ross: Question.] He had no doubt 
the hon, Member was impatient to ad- 
dress the House ; but the question he was 
discussing, perhaps the hon. Gentleman 
was not aware, was just that before the 
House. By a reduction of articles 
of Customs and Excise, he contend- 
ed, a vast saving might be made in the 
expense of collection. He wished the 
right hon. Baronet to carry out the prin- 
ciple he had so well stated in his open- 
ing speech. Some had taken exceptions 
to the taxes proposed to be abolished ; 
but he (Mr. Williams) gave the head 
of the Government credit for wisdom 
and prudence in the selection, and was 
moreover especially satisfied that the 
whole, and not merely part, of the duties 
had been abolished. There was one article 
in which he had been anxious to see a 
change—he alluded to tea ; for while the 
poor man was paying a duty of not less 
than 250 per cent., the rich man paid a 
duty of no more than 70 per cent. He 
was sorry that he could not give Govern- 
ment his approbation of their proposed 
expenditure, which was estimated this 
year at 49,690,000/., exclusive of about 
4,300,000/., which was intercepted, and 
never found its way to the Exche- 
quer; in the whole, therefore, the ex- 
penditure this year was calculated at 
54,000,000/., and fifty of those millions 
were derived from taxes on the people of 
Great Britain. There was not, in the 
history of mankind, an instance of such a 
weight of taxation being sustained by so 
small a population. In his celebrated pam- 
phlet the right hon. Secretary for the 
Home Department had stated the taxation 
in 1813—one of the highest taxed years of 
the late war—at 81,700,000/. ; but at that 
date paper money was depressed, he said, 
36 per cent.; which reduced the taxa- 
tion of that year to 52,000,000/. of our 
present money, so that at this moment, 
when we were in profound peace, the na- 
tion was contributing, in intrinsic value, a 
higher amount of taxes than in 1813. 
This state of things proved the utter reck- 
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lessness of Ministers on the score of ex. 
penditure, and loading the people with 
oppressive taxation. In 1835, the ex. 
penditure was about 5,300,000/. less 
than it would be in the present year ; and 
it was to him inexplicable how so great 
an increase could be justly required. He 
would not oppose the proposed increase 
for the Navy, for it was the great bul- 
wark of the country. We ought not to 
have less than ten sail of the line in an 
efficient state. But how did it happen 
that this year the proposed vote was 
200,000/. more for the Navy than it was 
in 1841, when we had twenty-six ships of 
the line at sea? He should like to hear 
that explained. Again, he would take the 
Army. In 1829, the whole military force 
was 109,000 men ; in 1835, it was 100,990 
—in both those years the present men 
in power prepared the estimates ;—and 
under the Administration of Lords Grey 
and Melbourne, taking the average of 
the ten years they were in office, 
the number was 105,059 men. Now, 
what was it to be this year? The esti- 
mate was 129,480 men, 2,500 marines 
more, and 10,000 armed pensioners more. 
And what were the reasons assigned by the 
right hon. Baronet for this immense increase 
of force? He said that one regiment had 
been stationed in India for twenty-four 
years—a statement which had been very 
often made before. Then the right hon. 
Baronet stated that in 1830 we had 
thirty-four Colonies, and at the present 
time we had forty-five. He did not know 
where the right hon. Baronet would find 
them. He was quite sure he must have 
looked into some very small nooks and cor- 
ners to find that number. But there was 
the same number of Colonies in 1835, re- 
quiring defence, excepting New Zealand 
and Hong Kong, with four or five hun- 
dred men sent to each. He could not, 
therefore, see that there was any rea- 
son for so great a standing army in a time 
of profound peace. After the Motion of 
the hon. and learned Member for Bath 
was disposed of, he should submit a Motion 
to the Committee, to the effect that all 
persons receiving public money in Ireland 
should pay the same rate of Income Tax 
as was paid in this country, which he 
thought was but just to the people of 
Great Britain. 

Mr, Ross would not say anything at pre- 
sent upon the proposal to tax incomes in 
Ireland arising from official employment. 
At first sight it appeared reasonable enough, 
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and perhaps he might be found voting with 


his kon. Friend. As to the proposition of 
the hon. and learned Member for Bath, he 
did not think, if he had been in the posi- 
tion occupied by the right hon. Baronet at 
the head of the Government, that he could 
have wound himself up to have made the 
proposal which he had made to-night. He 
thought there were grave questions of pub- 
lic policy which ought to weigh against 
the abstract justice of the hon. and learned 
Gentleman’s proposal. Where people were 
living united together under the same laws, 
and enjoying similar privileges, he would 
not contest the justice of the proposition 
that every man should be taxed according 
to his means; but both the hon. and Jearn- 
ed Member for Bath, and the hon. and 
learned Member for Coventry, had mate- 
rially erred in reference to Irish taxation. 
If the hon. Gentleman had read the book 
upon finance written by Mr. John O’Con- 
nell, they would not have expressed them- 
selves as they had to-night. He agreed in 
what had been stated by Mr. Robinson as 
to the taxes repealed in 1823, that they 
were so small as not to have been worth 
collecting. Let them suppose the assessed 
taxes to be imposed upon Ireland: the con- 
sequence would be that a great number of 
servants would find their way to the poor- 
house, and horses and carriages would be 
sent over for disposal in this country. Now 
it had been said, with reference to the 
Irish Stamp Duties, that they did not af- 
fect the landed interest. He was sure, 
however, that everybody who had any- 
thing to do with attorneys must know that 
such was not the case ; and every man who 
had his property divided into small portions 
must have felt the burden of the tax in the 
stamps required for his leases. He, might, 
perhaps, be permitted to advert to a tax 
recently imposed, which had fallen with 
peculiar severity upon the possessors of 
land in Ireland—he alluded to the poor- 
rate. Aman might be possessed, as was 
frequently the case, of 500 acres of land, 
but in consequence of the improvidence of 
his ancestors, he might not be in the re- 
ceipt of an income greater than would have 
been derived from a fifth part of it; and 
the tax to which he referred was not upon 
the income of the man, but upon the whole 
property ; he therefore paid ten per cent. 
upon the whole rental, whilst he only re- 
ceived the value of 100 acres. He thought 
it would be exceedingly injudicious, under 
any circumstances, at this period, when 
they had the assurance of the right hon. 
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Baronet that the Income Tax in England 
would not be continued for more than three, 
or at farthest five years, to impose it upon 
Ireland also. He could not help saying, 
that it appeared to him that the mode in 
which the discussion had been carried on 
to-night would be highly injurious. The 
mode in which the hon. and learned Gens 
tleman had spoken of the absentees would, 
he believed, exasperate the ill-feeling which 
prevailed to a considerable extent, and he 
hoped, before the debate closed, they should 
find a more conciliatory tone assumed, and 
words of more healing power used. If the 
measures which were now, he was happy 
to say, in contemplation for Ireland should 
be found available, and the public mind 
become soothed, and a better feeling to« 
wards this country existed on the other 
side of the channel, then, at some future 
day, when Ireland was relieved of present 
grievances, and was prosperous and happy, 
he might be found voting for the imposition 
of any tax of a permanent nature that 
might be sought to be imposed upon the 
United Kingdom. 

Viscount Bernard said, that representing 
as he did an influential and respectable con- 
stituency, he could not sit quietly by and 
listen to the sentiments which had been 
expressed, and the arguments urged, with 
regard to the landlords of Ireland. He 
felt it was his duty to vindicate them from 
the charges which had been brought against 
them ; and he rose to say a few words with 
that object. And first, he might be per- 
mitted to allude to an assertion of the right 
hon: Member for Dungarvon (Mr. Sheil), 
that because many Irish Members had 
chosen to absent themselves, Irish interests 
were not fairly represented. In reply to 
which he could only say that he held the 
only seat in Munster in the hands of the 
Conservative party. He denied, on the 
part of the Irish landlords, any wish to 
shrink from bearing their share in the le- 
gitimate burdens of the country. If a 
great national scheme was to be carried out 
—if a measure was to be proposed, from 
which great and important benefits were 
expected—if by the continuance of the 
Income Tax, and the removal of a large 
portion of taxation, the revenue of the 
country could be brought to a more healthy 
state, he, for one, could say—and he thought 
he was representing the opinions of the 
majority of Irish landlords—that he would 
be willing to bear equally with his fellow- 
subjects all the burdens of taxation—that 
he would not hesitate to do somnay, that 
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he would be ashamed to shrink from con- 
tributing his share to the national funds. 
But what were the facts of the case? Had 
not the right hon. Baronet explained that 
it was inexpedient, for various reasons, to 
place an Income Tax on Ireland; but that 
he had found out a tax which was fully 
equivalent to it in its revenue? The hon. 
Member for Bath proposed one of two 
things—either to place a tax merely upon 
the real property in: Ireland, or to carry 
the whole tax in its fullest extent through- 
out the country. Now, if the tax were 
to be placed merely upon the real pro- 
perty, why did the hon. Gentleman (Mr. 
Roebuck) object to the equivalent which 
he (Lord Bernard) believed that the Stamp 
Duty afforded ; and which the hon. and 
learned Gentleman had failed to show was 
not an equivalent? Again, it could be 
effectively urged that there was no ma- 
chinery in Ireland to collect it ; and that 
the expense of forming such a machiuery 
would swallow up a large part of the 
revenue to be gathered from such a source. 
The hon. Baronet (Sir J. Tyrrell) had 
proposed to collect it with the poor rates. 
He thought if the hon. Gentleman was a 
Guardian he would not suggest this. He 
(Lord Bernard) was happy to say that the 
law was now succeeding; but he would 
ask that hon. Member, who proposed such 
a course, would it be less than political 
madness, for the sake of a very doubtful 
advantage, to revive feelings in Ireland, 
which, he was happy to say, were certainly 
dying away? Would it be wise to do so, 
even if he were certain of greater advan- 
tages? But there was another ground 
upon which the tax would be inadequate 
and injurious. By the provisions of the 
Act all holders of land, of less than the 
yearly value of 300/., were exempt from 
its operation. Now, in Ireland, the great 
portion of landowners did not hold farms 
to that amount, and therefore the tax 
would not reach them. The large owners 
of land, it might be said, would thus es- 
cape, because of the small holders. But 
that was not the case; for where they 
omitted to reside upon their properties, 
the right hon. Baronet had turned their 
omission into a blessing to the country. 
From the very earliest times of our history 
attempts had been made to check absentee- 
ism by taxation. In the time of Richard 
II., Edward 1V., Henry VII., and again in 
1735, a tax of 4s., and of 2s. in 1773, 
had failed to restore the proprietors to the 


country. But the right hon. Baronet had | 
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again turned the omission of the tax into a 
blessing ; for, by exempting Ireland from 
the Income Tax, he held out a strong in- 
ducement—one stronger than any absentee 
tax—to those whose duty it was—as it 
ought to be their inclination — to reside 
upon their estates, to return to their native 
land, and to alleviate the wants and dis- 
tresses, and contribute to the comfort and 
happiness of those whom Providence had 
committed to their care. Supposing it 
pleased the House to impose this tax on 
Ireland, how could it produce anything? 
Was it not a notorious fact that a large 
portion of the property in Ireland was bur- 
dened with mortgages and family incum- 
brances? And was it not equally true, 
that many who received that money, re- 
sided in a and paid the Income 
Tax on it ? nder the circumstances, he 
fairly believed that the revenue thence de- 
rivable would not exceed the present 
amount under the Stamp Duties. If the 
hon. Member proposed to make the Income 
Tax general all over Ireland, he would 
only urge him to consider the present 
position of Ireland. He entreated the hon. 
Member to recall the state of that country 
to his mind. Above all, he begged of him 
to consider the recent aspect of affairs there. 
A terrible condition of things had just 
passed away. Large multitudes had as- 
sembled, and the greatest fear prevailed 
throughout the country in consequence ; 
but above all, and more awful still, was 
the existence of those simultaneous fires 
all over the country, accompanied by the 
most terrifying silence as to their cause, 
but followed by the most alarming rumours 
and statements as to what was to follow 
their repetition. How favourably altered 
were the affairs of Ireland now! By the 
steady course and firmness of Her Majes- 
ty’s Government peace, tranquillity, and 
happiness had been restored. Many who 
had been formerly engaged in agitation 
were now peaceably and profitably employ- 
ing themselves in the cultivation of their 
lands, and attending to their private in- 
terests. Would it, he asked, be a very 
strong proof of political wisdom to renew 
afresh the fires of party discord, and to 
afford a probable pretext for fresh and re- 
suscitated agitation ? He had merely risen 
to briefly express his opinion that the pre- 
sent duties in Ireland were amply equiva- 
lent to the IncomeTax ; but he could not 
sit down without giving, as an Irish Mem- 
ber, his most cordial approbation to the 
financial statement of the right hon. Ba- 
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ronet. He felt that agriculture in Ireland 
was dependent for its market on the manu- 
factures of England, and that the more the 
prosperity of the latter country increased 
in that branch, the more would the con- 
dition of agricultural Ireland be improved. 
He was firmly convinced that the depre- 
ciation of prices, two years ago, did not 
arise from the supposed effect of the Tariff, 
nor from the alteration of the Corn Laws, 
which he believed had preserved, if not as 
high, yet a steadier price to the farmer. 
He rejoiced at that prosperity ; but he must 
observe, with regard to the manufacturing 
interest, that though it might be difficult 
to legislate properly upon the statistics of 
labour, still that it was only reasonable to 
hope, that the manufacturers, when they 
had received such great concessions, would 
apply themselves to ameliorate the condi- 
tion of those under their charge. As far 
as Ireland was concerned, there could be 
no greater boon given to her than the re- 
duction of the duty upon the raw material in 
cotton ; for was it nothing, he would ask, 
that the people were enabled to get com- 
fortable clothing at a cheap rate, and to 
buy the necessaries of life for their families 
and themselves, at a price within the most 
moderate means? It was a great boon in 
another light, too; for when they consi- 
dered the mighty water power of Ireland, 
might they not reasonably hope that all 
those great national advantages would be 
turned to account ; and that, at no very 
distant day, their own cotton manufactures 
would be established on the west coast of Ire- 
land? Might they not hope, that with her 
great water power, and accessible harbours, 
that soon, instead of sending for it to Liver- 
pool and elsewhere, Ireland would import 
her cargoes of cotton direct from America? 
Under improved treatment, they might 
expect to see manufactures rising up in 
abundance in a country so favourable to 
their increase; and it was almost impos- 
sible so say what advantages might arise 
from an increased use of exciseable arti- 
cles. In 1832, it was stated that Ireland 
was a better market for English manufac- 
ture than many others more sought for, 
and more distant. He believed that to be 
the case still. He believed, also, that if 
Ireland were fully and fairly cultivated, 
that she would be able to furnish sufficient 
food of her surplus to England, to render 
her independent of foreign aid. If, instead 


of urging such notices as those, the hon. 
Member and the House would assist in 
developing her immense resources—if they 
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would extend their capital to her manufac. 
tures, and make her harbours the recep- 
tacles of their fleets, they might depend 
upon it that she would amply repay them, 
by ministering to her increasing population, 
and her daily augmenting wants, Nay, 
more—it was his firm conviction that the 
day might not be far distant, when she 
might be able to save England from a 
calamity which no nation ever survived— 
the dependence of the supply of her daily 
bread upon another country — from the 
glory of England being humbled in the 
dust, a suppliant at the feet of some foreign 
Prince :— 
“ Supplex ad pretoria regis, 

Donec Bithyno libeat vigilare tyranno.” 

Mr. Bellew agreed in the latter senti- 
ments to which the noble Lord had given 
utterance ; and he was not sorry that this 
subject had been brought forward, because 
it gavé an opportunity for correcting many 
misrepresentations in reference to it; for 
instance, like that of the hon. Member for 
Coventry, who upheld his proposition upon 
the ground that there were many Irish 
gentlemen holding public appointments 
and offices, which was not the case. He 
confessed that, on the first blush of the 
proposition, it seemed quite reasonable that 
the Income Tax should extend to all por- 
tions of the empire. But there were two 
questions to be considered. First, the 
applicability of the tax, and the fitness of 
it to all parts of the country. Secondly, 
could it be made equally applicable under 
all circumstances? The tax, if justifiable 
at all, could only be so in a country which 
was in a state of prosperity, being pos- 
sessed of great wealth, and flourishing in 
regard to trade and commerce. But he 
had seen it stated that only about one 
million sterling of the Income Tax was 
collected from the land. ‘That fact of 
itself showed the unfitness of the tax for 
Ireland. In England, the majority of the 
people were employed in trade and manu- 
factures. The contrary was the case in 
Ireland, more than three to one being em- 
ployed in agriculture alone, which was the 
great, and almost the entire, source of the 
wealth of Ireland. Therefore, there was a 
good and sound reason for not extending the 
tax to Ireland. The experience of Chancel- 
lors of the Exchequer from the time of Sir 
John Newport downward, had shewn the 
impracticability of applying the assessed 
taxes to Ireland. Mr. Poulett Thompson 
stated, in 1830, that a case of exemption had 





been fully established on behalf of Ireland. 
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In 1807, the revenue of Ireland amounted to 
something over 4,000,000/, Between that 
and the conclusion of the war, taxes were 
laid on which were computed at upwards 
of 3,000,000/. ; and the result was, that 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer of that 
day stated that, notwithstanding the in- 
creased taxation, the revenue of Ireland 
was absolutely 500,000/. less than in 1807. 
Ireland, at present, required breathing 
time to enable it to bear this or other 
burdens; and every year allowed for re- 
cruiting its shattered frame, and acquir- 
ing vigour and healthy action, would leave 
it more able to take its full share, if it did 
not already sustain it, of the burdens of 
the country. In Great Britain, trade and 
manufactures must, as a matter of neces- 
sity, discharge those duties which in Ireland 
could, as yet, only be performed by the 
proprietors of the soil. The political bear- 
ings of this matter in Ireland were also not 
to be neglected. A large mass of the popu- 
lation were in a state of the utmost depres- 
sion ; and those millions must necessarily, 
by their sufferings, be rendered more sen- 
sitive even in reference to burdens which 
did not immediately affect them, if those 
burdens should be continually placed before 
them as an injury to their country, and as 
depriving them, in some degree, of the 
chance of employment. The right hon. 
Baronet had, therefore, exercised a wise 
discretion in not attempting, for the pre- 
sent at least, to press this tax upon Ireland. 
The empire would be no loser, inasmuch as 
Ireland was the best market for the English 
manufacturer, and one every day extend- 
ing; and every thing that tended to enable 
the Irishman to buy more goods from the 
Englishman was a benefit to this ocuntry. 

Mr. Newdigate regretted that some of 
the elder county Members who had been 
assailed by the hon. and learned Member 
for Bath had not stood forward to vindicate 
their characters from the foul calumnies 
and libels that had been heaped upon them 
by the hon, and learned Member for Bath. 
(Cries of “ Order” and ‘* Chair.”) 

Mr. C. Buller rose to order. He thought 
* foul calumnies”’ was not a phrase which 
ought to be used by one hon. Member 
towards another. 

The Chairman (Mr. Greene) hoped the 
hon. Member would see that the expression 
was somewhat strong, and withdraw it. 

Mr. Nemdigate begged to apologise if he 
had used any expression that could be 
deemed improper or disrespectful to the 
House ; but he thought the House would 
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admit that the Janguage and expressions 
of the hon. Member for Bath were such 
as deserved, at all events, strong expres- 
sions on the part of Members who repre. 
sented agricultural districts. Connected 
as he was with that part of the country in 
which the right hon. Baronet had large 
possessions, it ill became him to hear his 
independence questioned in the manner it 
had been; and he would take the oppor- 
tunity of stating his reasons for votin 

against the proposition before the House. 
The agricultural portion of the constituency 
he represented were grievously depressed ; 
in common with other agriculturists their 
difficulties were great. But ought the re- 
presentatives of the agricultural interest in 
this country, which was richer than Ire- 
land, to vote for imposing upon their poorer 
brethren in the sister island a burthen 
which they themselves were hardly able to 
bear ? He did not think they were justified 
in adopting such a course; and although 
he regretted to find that there were some 
agricultural Members who would not ob- 
ject to impose upon their poorer neighbours 
such a heavy burden, he, for his part, al- 
though he believed the agriculturists of 
England to be in a very depressed condi- 
tion, would not resort to so ungenerous a 
proceeding. He felt that Ireland was 
struggling with great peculiar difficulties, 
that she was suffering from a system of 
political agitation which had existed for 
many years, and in his mind these were 
sufficient grounds why the right hon. Ba- 
ronet at the head of the Government should 
not seek to impose upon her the burden 
of the Property Tax. He hoped that hon. 
Members would, upon reflection, agree 
with him, that the course proposed by the 
hon. Member for Bath, involved a miserable 
and pitiful policy, as shortsighted as it 
would prove oppressive. He trusted that 
the decision of the English county Mem- 
bers would show, that the imputations cast 
upon them and upon their conduct by the 
hon. Member were unfounded; and that 
the hon. Member, instead of proving that 
the agricultural Members were base, had 
proved simply that he was incapable of ap- 
preciating the motives that actuated them ; 
indeed, as regarded the agricultural Mem- 
bers, his observations were highly charac- 
teristic, graced by much talent, but ill-con- 
ditioned fand inveterate. He would that 
he was gifted with the eloquence of the 
hon. and learned Member for Dungarvon, 
then could he do justice to his cause. But 
as it was, if the hon. and learned Member 
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for Bath chose to arm himself with the 
Income Tax, and cross into Ireland, like 
the knight of La Mancha in quest of ad- 
ventures, with the hon. Member for Essex 
as his squire, he (Mr. Newdigate) strongly 
suspected that he would meet with obstacles 
more difficult to avoid than windmills, more 
hard to encounter than flocks of sheep. 

Mr. Muntz was not at all surprised that 
Irish gentlemen should strongly object to 
having the Income Tax imposed on them ; 
but he did not understand why there 
should be a difference made between that 
and the other parts of the country. He 
could not understand on what principle 
the people of Ireland were to have a large 
remission of taxation made to them, and 
not to give anything in return. He agreed 
with the hon. and learned Member for 
Bath in his present proposition, and he 
thought that, next to an absentee tax, the 
Property Tax was the best tax that could 
be imposed on Ireland. 

Mr. Roebuck would only make one ob- 
servation with respect to what had fallen 
from the hon. Member for Warwickshire. 
He would leave it to the House and the 
country to judge whether the hon. Mem- 
ber had got the best of the argument by 
his loss of temper. 

Sir H. Winston Barron said, that the 
hon. and learned Member for Bath had not 
attempted to point out any ground for im- 
posing this tax on the people of Ireland for 
the first time. In the face of that House, 
he would tell the hon. Member that he 
should have abstained from making those 
observations respecting certain absent Mem- 
bers which he had indulged in. The hon. 
Member had chosen to talk of the ‘‘ personal 
insignificanee " of those absent Members ; it 
showed his gross ignorance and presumption 
to talk of those Gentlemen in the way he 
would not have dared to have done if they 
had been present. He repeated that the hon. 
Member would not have dared to have said 
what he did ; and he (Sir Winston Barron) 
would leave the country to judge of a man 
who would not say that in the presence of 
those Gentlemen, which he had dared to 
say in their absence. 

The Chairman; The observations of 
the hon. Member are unparliamentary in 
the imputations which he casts on another 
hon. Member. 

Sir H. W. Barron : I am not aware that 
they are. I mean, that I think there is 
nothing unparliamentary in what I said. 

The Chairman: The language is 
stronger, in my opinion, than ought to be 
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used. I think the hon. Member ought not 
to indulge in it. 

Sir H. W. Barron was always ready to 
bow tothe Chair. The hon. and learned 
Member for Bath had alluded to the tax- 
ation of Ireland, but in a manner showing 
the grossest ignorance of the question of 
which he was talking. He had spoken as 
if the landlords of Ireland were men who 
paid no part of the taxation of this coun- 
try, or of the revenues of the State. Was 
he aware, that at the time of the Union, 
the English debt was 450,000,000/., and 
in 1817 had only increased to 734,000,000/.; 
while the Irish debt, which was but 
28,000,000/. sterling at the Union, had 
been advanced in the subsequent sixteen 
years to 112,000,000/.? The debt of Ire- 
land was quadrupled, while the debt of 
England was not doubled. And what were 
the taxes remitted from 1816 up to 1842? 
In England, in that time, no less than 
45,000,000/, per annum of taxation had 
been remitted ; in Ireland, just 2,000,000/. 
of annual taxation had been remitted in 
that time—one-twentieth of the remission 
England obtained. At the Union, the pro- 
portion of the taxation of Ireland was fixed 
at two-seventeenths of that of the Empire ; 
and the House of Lords in Ireland pro- 
tested against that ratio as unjust, because of 
the poverty of the country, as also did Mr. 
Foster, then Speaker of the Irish House of 
Commons. But the hon. and learned 
Member for Bath, who brought forward 
this question without knowing a single 
atom of the subject, was probably not 
aware that the Irish Exchequer had paid, 
not two-seventeenths, but more than one 
sixth of the national taxation. The hon. 
and learned Member might smile, but he 
would ask for fair contradiction and argu- 
ment, and not a laugh. Every one of 
these statements was taken from Returns 
on the Table of the House. What said the 
Committee of Finance in 1815—a Com- 
mittee appointed by the then Chancel. 
lor of the Exchequer, and upon which 
there were only two Irish Members? 
After consideration of the subject for four 
months, they said, “Ireland has advanced 
in permanent taxation more rapidly than 
Great Britain herself, notwithstanding the 
immense exertions of the latter country, 
and including the extraordinary and war 
taxes.” Upon this point, he had also 
the authority of Mr. Foster, afterwards 
Baron Foster, a Conservative in principle, 
and a man of great experience and au- 
thority in matters of finance. In the 
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House that Gentleman declared, speaking 
on the Consolidation of the two Exchequers, 
‘¢ The taxation of Ireland at the Union was 
2,440,000/. only ; in 1810 it had risen to 
4,280,000/. ; in 1816 it was 5,760,000. ; 
and, in fact, at this moment taxation in 
that country has been carried to almost its 
ne plus ultra.” But the hon. and learned 
Member for Bath, with his experience of 
Ireland, with his acquaintance with that 
country, with his deep learning, and his 
great and transcendent knowledge of fi- 
nance, tells you to lay an Income Tax upon 
her as a remedy for her grievances. Lord 
Sydenham, in the House of Commons in 
1830, said that “ taxation in Ireland had 
gone to such a pitch that the more taxes 
they laid on, the jess income they received.” 
That position had not been denied till the 
hon. and learned Member for Bath, with 
his learning, came down to propose the lay- 
ing on an Income Tax. That was his re- 
medy for the grievances of Ireland. Such 
was the ignorance of men who attempted 
to grapple with questions of that moment. 
What said Lord Fitzgerald, himself Chan- 
cellor of the Irish Exchequer, and who 
brought about the Consolidation of the Ex- 
chequers in 1816—an Irishman of experi- 
ence, high character, great information, and 
moderation too—a man greatly respected in 
that House? What had Lord Fitzgerald 
said on this subject? He would refer the 
hon. and learned Member for Bath to the 
report of his speech when proposing the 
Consolidation of the Exchequers in the year 
1816, as reported in Hansard. The noble 
Lord is reported to have said, ‘I hope it 
will not be said that Ireland throws a great 
burden on England, with a view of saving 
herself.” Mark that. ‘ You contracted for 
her an expenditure which she could not 
meet ; she has been led to hope that that ex- 
penditure would be less when united to this 
country than it turned out to be. She had 
paid more than78,000,000/. above her share, 
being 45,000,000/. more than her revenue 
for fifteen years ”—but a higher authority 
—the hon. and learned Member for Bath— 
told them to lay on the Income Tax—she 
was not half taxed enough ; that was his 
panacea for the evils of Ireland! What had 
the present Chancellor of the Exchequer in 
1822 stated with regard to the financial 
state of Ireland, in his place in Parliament ? 
** The Union contribution of 2-17ths is now 
allowed on all hands to be more than she 
was able to bear.” So much for the infor- 
mation—so much for the experience and 
for the testimony of the hon, and learned 
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Member for Bath. He thought the House 
would rather lean to the testimony he had 
quoted of various Chancellors of the Exche- 
quer, than on the financial experience of the 
hon. and learned Member for Bath.’ At 
all events he was confident that the Irish 
Members in the House, and all English 
Members who had studied the question, 
and really understood it, would vote against 
the proposal of the hon. and learned Mem- 
ber for Bath. They had inflicted on Ire- 
land an equivalent duty to the Income 
Tax, in the additional Stamp Duty. They 
would not have gained one shilling more 
by the Income Tax without the Stamp 
Duty. He thought if they had not laid a 
shilling of taxation on the country, they 
would have done their duty to the United 
Empire, because the poverty of Ireland 
was great and her property small, and be- 
cause every inducement should be given to 
men of property to remain in the country. 
Ireland required that improvement more 
than any other part of the Empire. They 
had drawn from her her Parliament, and 
with that the greatest proprietors in the 
country, their friends, relatives and fol- 
lowers, who all naturally flowed to this 
great city as toa vortex. One of the great 
grievances complained of in Ireland was 
over taxation: they were over taxed to an 
enormous degree beyond their resources. 
He would maintain that there was not a 
country in Europe, with its amount of re- 
sources, that was so highly taxed as Ireland. 
The landed proprietors of Ireland were 
very large losers by the alteration in the 
tithes. He never got a single farthing of 
the tithe from his tenants; but he was now 
paying three-fourths of it to the clergyman 
where he never paid a shilling before. The 
tenants before paid the tithes, and in many 
cases the landlords got no equivalent from 
their tenants. They could not ask their 
tenants for the pittance of 10s. or 20s., but 
(the landlords) were called on to pay a 
gross sum to the clergymen. That was 
the boon granted to the landlords. Then 
there was another heavy tax imposed on 
them—the tax to support the poor. He 
was not making any complaints on the 
subject ; he was delighted that there should 
be a provision for the poor. He was a 
warm supporter of that law; but it was a 
heavy tax on the landlords. In addition to 
these taxes, the hon. and learned Member 
for Bath advised the imposition of an In- 
come Tax. It would be an impolitic and 
an unjust tax, in the circumstances of the 
country. He knew some of his friends had 
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absented themselves from Parliament on 
conscientious grounds. It was because they 
despaired of justice being done to Ireland, 
that they had withdrawn themselves in the 
hope of better times. Those men had the 
sympathies of the Irish people with them, 
and possessed their warmest confidence and 
affection. He (Sir H. W. Barron) would 
not degrade those men by comparing them 
with the man who called them insignificant. 
Might better times arise! For there was a 
strong growing feeling of violent dissatisfac- 
tion in Ireland at the present state of things. 
He implored men of all parties to lay aside 
ancient feuds, and to try by mutual sacri- 
fices to meet the wants of the people. No 
people were governed successfully for any 
length of time by the sword, and Ireland 
was the last nation to be governed in that 
manner ; but they could govern her by the 
heart easier, perhaps, than any nation was 
ever so governed. If the measures which 
had been brought forward some seven or 
eight years ago by the late Government 
had been calmly discussed, and the grants 
to Maynooth had been met in another 
strain, and not by meetings in Exeter Hall, 
and at Liverpool, and elsewhere, grossly 
calumniating the [rish people ; and if the 
leading journals of the Conservative party 
had not grossly insulted the priesthood and 
the people of Ireland, they would have had 
less difficulties to contend with. They 
were now reaping the bitter fruit of their 
own sowing. All their acts could not be 
forgotten in a day, or a week, or a month. 
They might repent; but they must be 
placed on the stool of repentance for some 
time before the people of Ireland would 
trust in their professions. They were now 
making some compensation at Maynooth, 
end in their projected measures as to edu- 
cation. He thanked the Government for 
them; but he would have thanked them 
ten thousand times more if they had done 
it before they were driven to it by agita- 
tion. 

Colonel Conolly begged leave to offer a 
few remarks in explanation. He deplored 
most exceedingly the Motion of the hon. 
and learned Gentleman, and he regretted 
that any remarks that he might have made 
should appear to countenance its introduc- 
tion. He had referred to the Income Tax 


in England having given a boon to pro- 
prietors in his own country, in enabling 
them to borrow money to clear off encum- 
brances on their estates at 2 per cent. 
less than they had previously paid. But, 
instead of this advantage of 2 per cent. 
to them, the Motion of the hon. and 
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learned Gentleman went to add an imposi- 
tion of at least 3 per cent. upon pro- 
perty in Ireland. The Motion was, there- 
fore, he considered calculated to increase 
and aggravate the pecuniary difficulties of 
that country ; and he saw with great pain 
that it would also tend to revive and in- 
crease the agitation which unfortunately 
existed there. He hailed the abatement 
of agitation—the introduction of capital, 
and the consequent stimulus to industry, 
as important symptoms of the advance- 
ment of the condition of Ireland; and he 
could not have expected that any Gentle- 
man would have availed himself of any 
casual statement which might have fallen 
from him, as a ground for interrupting all 
those important advantages that he had 
enumerated. He could tell the hon. and 
learned Gentleman that if anything could 
embitter public feeling in Ireland—revive 
agitation in that country, and impede its 
progress towards improvement, it was—he 
was firmly convinced—the proposition of 
the hon. and learned Gentleman. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer said 
it was impossible for him, holding the 
situation which he had the honour to fill, 
to permit the subject then before the 
House to pass without expressing his feel- 
ings respecting it. Whatever credit he 
might be disposed to concede to the hon. 
and learned Gentleman who had introduced 
that Motion for general talents and ability, 
he could not allow him much credit for 
tact in conciliating support, or for skill in 
estimating the value of financial measures. 
The hon. and learned Gentleman had 
made appeals of very different charac- 
ter to different portions of the House. 
He had appealed to the feelings of hon. 
Gentlemen on his (the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer’s) right, on the ground 
that, by imposing a Property Tax on Ire- 
land, they would be enabled to afford relief 
to themselves, and to those whose interests 
they represented in that House. That appeal 
had been met in a proper spirit by the hon. 
Member for Warwickshire (Mr. Newde- 
gate), in a spirit in which, he was sure, it 
would be met by the great majority of those 
whom it was intended to influence. He did 
not think it right to increase the taxation 
of Ireland; and, if he were right—as he 
trusted he would be able to show he was— 
in that view of the matter, then he did not 
believe there was one hon. Gentleman on 
that side of the House who would be actu- 
ated, in a case of that nature, by so low a 
motive as that of imposing a tax on the 
sister country—-a tax calculated to pros 
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duce in that country consequences injuri- 
ous to its growing prosperity, perhaps, 
fatal to its best interests-—for the mere 
purpose of relieving himself from an annual 
payment of 7d. in the pound, or his tenants 
from an annual payment of 34d. in the 
pound on their incomes. However the 
hon. and learned Gentleman might appeal 
to the feelings of the House on that ques- 
tion, he would, he was sure, on reflection, 
perceive that the hon. Gentleman, the 
Member for Warwickshire, had taken the 
proper and only worthy view of the ques- 
tion. The hon. and learned Gentleman 
had expressed his opinion very strongly as 
to the absence of many hon. Members of 
that House who were connected with the 
sister country. He would not follow the 
hon. and learned Gentleman through the 
observations he had thought fit to make ; 
but this he would say, that much as he 
should, on ordinary occasions, regret that 
any hon. Member of that House should 
countenance the supposition that the Bri- 
tish House of Commons would not be 
capable of attending equally to the wants 
of every portion of the Empire, and 
should in consequence think fit to ab- 
sent himself from his duties in Parlia- 
ment, still he felt that if ever there was 
an occasion on which he should be di 

to regret the absence of such Members less 
than another, it was on a night like that, 
when they were called upon to debate 
a question peculiarly calculated to affect 
the interests of that portion of the country 
to which those hon. Members belonged ; 
because he was convinced the result of that 
debate would be such as to satisfy those 
hon. Gentlemen that they had misunder- 
stood and miscalculated the feelings of 
England, and of the English Members in 
that House. He was convinced that the 
vote of that night would satisfy those ab- 
sent Irish Members, if they were dis- 
posed to reflect at all, that it was not the 
presence of the Representatives of that par- 
ticular portion of the United Kingdom, 
which made the interests of that portion 
be attended to; but that the assembled 
House of Commons was—in their ab- 
sence—disposed to watch with more than 
usual care the interests of that part of 
the Empire; and to deal with that por- 
tion, the Representatives of which ab- 
sented themselves, in the same spirit 
as with the remainder, and save it 
from burdens which they were them- 
selves unwilling to bear. If the debate 
of that evening tended to produce that 
result, one advantage—-and that not an in. 
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considerable one—would be derived from 
the Motion of the hon. and learned Gen. 
tleman. But to come to the immediate 
subject of the Resolution before the House 
—namely, whether it were expedient that 
they should impose on Ireland an In. 
come Tax leviable from real property 
—for that, he believed, was the proposition 
of the hon. and learned Gentleman. The 
hon. and learned Gentleman, in terms, 
indeed, proposed something more ; for he 
proposed to extend to Ireland, not only the 
tax upon real property, now payable in 
this country, but also to continue the in- 
creased Stamp Duties, which the House had 
originally imposed upon Ireland as an equi- 
valent to the Income Tax on Great Britain, 
[Mr. Roebuck: I said, remit those duties.] If 
he had been led into a mistake, it was in 
consequence of the wording of the Amend- 
ment of the hon. and learned Gentleman. 
The Motion of the hon. and learned Gen- 
tleman distinctly stated, that in addition 
to the Property and Income Taxes, and the 
Stamp Duties in Ireland, it was expedient 
further to add the words—that the provi- 
sions of the said Act should be extended to 
Ireland, under the regulations mentioned 
in the notice. He had no wish to press 
upon the hon. and learned Gentleman any 
expression of opinion which he had not 
intended to offer tou the House; and he 
begged to assure him that he alluded to 
the wording of the Motion merely for the 
purpose of justifying himself in the state- 
ment which he had been induced to make. 
As the hon. and learned Gentleman denied 
his intention of advocating the continuance 
of the Stamp Duty in Ireland, in addition 
toa Property Tax, he (the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer) was of course to presume 
that he had no such desire. The learned 
Gentleman had said that they were 
called upon to provide for the common 
exigencies of the Empire, that is, for exi- 
gencies that applied equally to every part 
of the United Kingdom, by an equal dis- 
tribution of the amount on all. Now, it 
seemed to him that the hon. and learned 
Gentleman laboured under a misapprehen- 
sion on that particular point. He seemed 
to think that an equal provision for the 
common exigencies of the United King- 
dom, implied not merely an equal share of 
the common burdens, but an application to 
all the parts of the Empire of the same 
identical taxes. That was not what he 
understood by the different portions of the 
United Kingdom bearing in common the 
necessary burdens of the State. In appro- 
priating the respective shares of these bur« 
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dens to each, they should, on all occasions, ments necessary for hearing appeals, and 
have reference to the peculiar circumstances for meeting the other difficulties that would 
of the particular portion of the Empire for ; arise ; the expense of the collection of this 


which they legislated. They could not 
form an iron rule to be applied indiscrimi- 
nately to every part of the population ; 
but they should be governed by the condi- 
tions and the peculiar circumstances of 
each part of the United Kingdom. These 
principles were extremely simple in them- 
selves, and should be borne in mind in dis- 
cussing a question like the present. When 
Her Majesty’s Government thought it es- 
sential to impose a Property Tax for the pur- 
pose of upholding the credit of the country, 
and of making great changes in their com- 
mercial relations, in 1842, it became his duty 
to consider in what mode a Property Tax, for 
these two great objects, could best be im- 

In entering on that question, it 
could not be supposed that he should neglect 
to consider the best means of drawing 
from Ireland her fair proportion of the 
additional contribution required for the 
common necessities of the State. He 
went into that inquiry, and he found that 
by imposing a Property Tax on that part of 
the United Kingdom, he might indeed 
subject the inhabitants to a heavy bur- 
den, which they were but ill calculated 
to bear; but that, looking to the result to 
the Exchequer—to which it was his duty 
more especially to refer —the amount which 
it would there produce would be very little. 


And why was this? In England they had- 


been long accustomed to a heavy taxation, 
part of which was levied in the shape of 
direct taxation upon property. In Ireland 
the taxation was indirect. Throughout this 
country there was the machinery n 

for the collection of the land tax and of 
the assessed taxes, which did not exist in 
Ireland. The imposition of the Property 
Tax in England, using the existing ma- 
chinery for its collection, was therefore 
calculated to produce the largest amount 
to the Exchequer, with the least possible 
expense of collection, the additional cost 
of the existing machinery being extremely 
small, while the produce to the Exche- 
quer was proportionally large. Therefore, 
as far as that tax applied to England, 
it had the merit which all taxes ought 
to have, of producing the greatest amount 
to the Exchequer, with the least possi- 
ble burden on the people. But if the 


Property Tax were to be extended to Ire- 
land, where noneof the necessary ma- 
ehinery existed, and where the tax could 
only be collected by the institution of paid 
officers, and of all the extensive arrange. 





heavy burden on the people would be such 
as to produce but a very small return to the 
Exchequer. Unlike the indirect taxes that 
were collected in that country it would be 
got in at such an enormous expense in 
proportion to the amount, that the ulti- 
mate payment into the Exchequer would 
not by any means be equal to the burden 
imposed on the people. They had had 
some experience as to the collection of 
such taxes in Ireland already. They had 
had the assessed taxes in Ireland at a 
former period, and the result was, that 
it imposed a heavy burden on the people, 
and got nothing whatever into the Ex. 
chequer. If they had imposed a Pro- 
perty Tax on Ireland, having to create 
anew the whole of the machinery necessary 
for its collection, what would be the result ? 
Why, they would have oppressed the people 
and got nothing for the Government. With 
these views and feelings he submitted to 
Parliament, in 1842, that as an equivalent 
for the Income Tax in England, the people 
of Ireland should be subjected to the exten- 
sion to them of the Stamp Duties payable 
by this country, and to an additional 
duty on spirits. He defied any man to 
show—after taking the amount that these 
increased duties produced in Ireland, on 
the one hand, and on the other the 
amount which the Exchequer would derive 
from an extension of the Property Tax to 
that country—that the public interests sus- 
tained any ultimate loss by the decision to 
which the House had come on the ques- 
tion. The hon. and learned Gentleman 
had indeed proposed that that tax should 
be entirely confined to landed and real 
property in Ireland. He had told them 
in the course of his speech that landed 
property in Ireland was extremely bur- 
dened and encumbered. No doubt there 
was some truth in that remark ; but what 
result was to be adduced from that double 
statement of the hon. and learned Gentle- 
man? Why, that the Property Tax in Ire- 
land would be unproductive: every gentle- 
man who would be so burdened would be 
entitled to deduct from the Income Tax 
paid by him the amount chargeable on the 
interest paid for his debts. It had also 
been observed that these debts were gene 
rally for money advanced by people in this 
part of the United Kingdom, so that the 
hon. Gentleman would perceive that the 
taxable income from Janded property in 
Ireland would be considerably diminished. 
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The hon. and learned Gentleman would Motion of the hon. and learned Member for 
also remember, that a tax on Property, ; Bath, he would find himself mistaken if he 
which, according to his own statement, | thought that he at the same time advanced 
would not be a burden on the poorer classes, | his own proposition, since the Amendment 
would necessarily be a burden on the te- ; of the hon. and learned Gentleman ex. 
nantry of Ireland also, and subject them to | pressly excluded that very class from the 
the same pressure to which the English | provision of hisMotion. He would there- 
tenantry were subjected, aud of which some | fore advise the hon. Gentleman to take 
Gentlemen complained. He would merely | counsel of him, and to record his vote 
ask, was it desirable to take from the | against the present Amendment. But the 
tenants of Ireland a larger proportion of ; hon. Gentleman (Mr. Williams) | said, 
their industry than they had now to} “ Why not make the incomes of these 
pay? As a financial measure, a Property | officers subject to the Income Tax? They 
Tax in Ireland would, as he had shown, be | are paid out of the Revenue of Great 
a total failure. If, indeed, the House had’ Britain, and they should not, therefore, 
adopted the proposition of the hon. Mem- | be exempt.” But why did the hon. Gen- 





ber for Kendal, and made the Income Tax 
a permanent source of revenue to the Em- 
pire, then, indeed, its extension to Ire- 
land might be advisable, and it might | 
become worth their while to consider 
whether they would not sacrifice the pro- 
duce of the tax for a time, in order to form 
the establishment which would be neces- 
sary for the collection of the tax; but he 
would again say, that the formation of such 
an establishment for the collection of such a 
tax for a limited period, would only im- 
pose a grievous burden on the people, 
without producing a beneficial result to 
the Exchequer. There were other mo- 
tives also, not of a financial, but of a po- 
litical and local nature to which he might 
refer, as rendering it inexpedient and un- 
advisable to impose such a tax at the pre- 
sent momenton Ireland; but with these 
he considered it unnecessary to trouble 
the House. They had heard it observed 
that evening by an hon. Member that the 
absence of this burden on the Irish 
proprietor while residing at home, was 
greatly instrumental in procuring for the 
Irish people the residence among them of 
many of the gentry who otherwise would 
continue to be absentees. His noble Friend, 
the Member for Bandon, had referred to 
this subject, and had dwelt on the advan- 
tages which were derived by the country 
from having the resident gentry among 
them, attending to the better cultivation 
of the soil, and improving the condition of | 
their tenantry. He believed the wish to | 











tleman assume that they were so paid? 
Ireland contributed her share to the bur- 
dens of the State, and she paid the officers 
who performed the public duties within 
her limits ; and therefore if any one class 
in Ireland was exempted, he could not 
understand on what principle any other 
class should be subjected to the tax. He 
did not think that the present was a fitting 
occasion to follow the hon. Member for 
Coventry through the various disquisitions 
into which he entered. At the discussion 
of the various estimates which were to be 
submitted to Parliament, they would have, 
at no distant period, an opportunity of con- 
sidering those estimates in detail. He 
could tell the hon. Gentleman, if he wished 
to renew the discussion on that subject, 


‘that they had been all prepared, with every 


regard to economy, and with a due con- 
sideration for the permanent interests of 
the country. It was enough, on the pre- 
sent occasion, for him to confine himself to 
the subject immediately before the House. 
He had given a decided opinion that they 
could not impose on Ireland a Property 
Tax without making it burdensome to the 
inhabitants of that country, without confer- 
ring on the Exchequer any equivalent. Hon. 
Gentlemen who had addressed the House 
in the course of that evening had alluded 
to various other circumstances of a political 
nature, which rendered the imposition of 
that tax at the present moment in Ireland 
unadvisable. He would not enter into 
these matters. He had endeavoured to es- 





be so employed, operating with the desire | tablish the fact that asa tax it would be 
to be exempt from a Property Tax, had | unproductive to the Revenue, and having 
not been without its effect in securing the | done so, he considered it unnecessary to 


residence in Ireland of gentlemen having 
property in thateountry. The hon. Mem- 
ber for Coventry (Mr. Williams) had com- 
plained of public officers in Ireland not 
being subject to the Income Tax. If the 
hon, Gentleman intended to support the 


enter. into other branches of the ques. 
tion. He had endeavoured to avoid any 
observations that could irritate the feelings 
of individuals in that country ; such ob- 
servations would be foreign to his own 
feelings, and he believed would be ins 
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jurious to the general interest of the United | Income Tax on Ireland; I mean to take 
Kingdom. He trusted that the hon. and four millions from the taxes which it is not 
learned Gentleman would study the same | right should remain any longer. The whole 
feelings, and would be induced to with- scope of my taxation is to relieve the middle 
draw a proposition which might so easily | and lower classes.” That was the right 
and effectively be misrepresented for evil | hon. Baronet’s principle, and that principle 

rposes. If the hon. Gentleman did not, he approved. But then the right hon. Ba- 
he trusted the House would, in the ab- | ronet said, “ I require an equal amount of 
sence of so large a portion of the Irish | revenue to that which I take off.” There- 
Members, prove to the people of Ireland | fore, the imposition of an Income Tax, 
that Englishmen did not desire to impose | under these circumstances, was no new tax- 
burdens upon them; but that their best , ation of the people ; because the people paid 
interests would always be watched over the amount of it already on the articles 
and fought for by the Representatives of | from which the right hon. Baronet meant 
this country, as strenuously as by their | to remove all taxation. For instance, Ire- 
own Members. | land as well as England paid the auction 

Mr. Hume said, it appeared to him that | duty on sales of property. ‘The right hon. 
many representations had been made by hon. | Baronet thought that tax, from the evasions 
Members, of the bearing of his hon. and | which were practised under it, had not the 
learned Friend's proposition, upon who!ly | character of a proper tax—it was expensive 
erroneous views of the real state of the case, , and unproductive. He therefore deter- 
and of what the House was now called on | mined to relieve the country from it. That 
todo. He should have been as anxiousas was a boon of 300,000/. a year to all who 
any one to press upon the right hon. Ba- had property to sell. Again, all the com- 
ronet (Sir R. Peel) the necessity of making , munity consumed sugar. The right hon. 
some alterations in the Income Tax; but as | Baronet proposed to make it 1}d. or 2d. a 
the right hon. Gentleman stated it was only pound cheaper; by that change, therefore, 
to be a temporary tax, he should not have | the population of Ireland would get cheaper 
wished to see it altered as regarded Ireland, sugar; and an Income Tax to the same 
in ordinary circumstances. But what was | amount as the reduction in the duty on 


the fact? The whole objection made to | 
the proposition of his hon. and learned | 
Friend, was made under the idea that this 
was a new tax upon Ireland. He denied | 
the allegation, and he hoped to be able to 


sugar, would not be a new taxation of that 
country. The right hon. Baronet went a 
step further. He took glass. The duty 
on that article interfered with the manu- 
facture, and was an oppressive duty in Ire- 


explain why he did so. The Chancellor of | land as well as in England. Whether 
the Exchequer had stated to the House, | whiskey was drunk out of glasses in 
most clearly, that he wanted no new tax to | Ireland or not, he did not know; but 
carry on the service of the country; he | they would get their glass so much the 
stated that the Revenue was 51,000,000/. | cheaper. Thus again an Income Tax pro- 
(speaking in round numbers), and the Ex- | ducing the amount thus taken off would 
penditure only 49,500,000/., and that there- | not be a fresh impost on that country ; 





fore there would be a surplus of 1,500,000. | 
As regarded this tax, therefore, they did | 
not want it. But, said the right hon. Ba- 
ronet, ‘I am about to change your tax- 
ation ; I think your taxation has been, 
hitherto, imposed on individuals and on 
articles on whom it ought to press no 
longer.” No doubt all experienced men 
must confirm that statement ; all the papers 
relating to the subject of finance, now on 
the Table of the House, confirmed it. Then 
the right hon. Baronet went on to say, ‘I 
tell you that you are crippling your com. 
merce by this means ; therefore, I will do 
that which shall relieve individuals and the 
country for the future, as well as render an 
Income Tax unnecessary for the future ; 
and I am perfectly satisfied the experiment 





will succeed; but I will not impose the 


and so, on the whole, according to the right 
hon. Baronet, the country being about to 


| gain as much by the reduction as the In- 


come Tax would amount to, the imposi- 
tion of it would not be said to be an im- 
position of a fresh burden on that country. 
What then was the outcry against the 
hon. and learned Gentleman’s proposi- 
tion about? The Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer seemed also to suppose that this 
would be imposing a new tax upon 
Ireland ; the fact was it would not im- 
pose one farthing of taxation upon Ireland ; 
they would only be changing the mode of 
taxation, and shifting it to the shoulders 
of those who could afford to pay it. 
Why, then, this outcry against the pro- 
position of the hon. and learned Gentle- 
man? It appeared to him that the excep- 
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tion of Ireland from the tax was an excep- 
tion which ought not to be continued. It 
was said that the population of Ireland 
would not benefit by the imposition of this 
tax ; but the fact was, that the lower 
classes there would benefit ten times more 
than the higher would lose by it. The 
Chancellor of the Exchequer said that 
the duty on stamps in Ireland raised as 
much revenue as would have been derived 
from that country by the imposition of the 
Income Tax. Now, he had asked the 
other day for Returns, showing the whole 
amounts received from the Stamp Duties 
there since they had been imposed. The 
result was, that while England paid 
5,000,000/. to the Income Tax, Ireland, 
as an equivalent for her Income Tax, paid 
92,000/. last year in Stamp Duties, and 
would this year pay 129,000/. Ireland, 
participating in all the reductions of indirect 
taxation, ought clearly, in justice, to share 
the burden of the Income Tax. He had for 
a long time past attempted to prove to the 
House that the taxation borne by the mid- 
dle and lower classes had, for the last six 
years, been about 74 per cent. of the whole 
taxation of the country ; while the great 
bulk of the property of the kingdom was 
not saddled with more than 26 per cent. 


He had again and again endeavoured to 
convince the House that, unless they re- 
moved taxation from those who were un- 
able to bear it, and imposed it upon those 
who were equal to the burden, the great 
bulk of the population must remain in a 


distressed and miserable condition. Those 
who had the management of public affairs 
suffered little from taxation, and they had, 
therefore, felt little sympathy for the mass 
of the community, by whom the burden 
was principally borne. He called upon 
Ireland, in order to assist the right hon. 
Baronet opposite in carrying out the 
schemes he had propounded, to contribute 
her quota to the necessities of the State. 
Since he had possessed a seat in that House, 
so important a measure as that recently 
proposed by the right hon. Baronet had 
not been submitted to their consideration, 
or one which had such a tendency to bene- 
fit the great mass of the people of this 
country. Its effect would be to afford 
employment to labour, to open a thousand 
avenues for the use of capital, and to ex- 
tend the commerce of the country. But 
he did think that Ireland ought to bear a 
fair share of the taxation by which these 
changes were to be effected, although some 
hon. Members who represented Irish con- 
stituencies strongly objected to such an 
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arrangement. He was not surprised at 
that; but he must remind those hon. Gen. 
tlemen that the hon. Member for Donegal 
(Colonel Conolly) had been the means of 
bringing forward the question. He would 
fearlessly assert that no Member of that 
House could be more anxious than he was for 
the prosperity of Ireland, and that no man 
had been more ready to propose or support 
any measure tending to the welfare of that 
country. But he must remind hon. Gen- 
tlemen who represented Irish constituencies, 
and especially the hon. Baronet the Mem- 
ber for Waterford (Sir H. W. Barron), 
that if, as Irishmen, they claimed—as he 
hoped they did—equal rights with English- 
men and Scotchmen, they must be pre- 
pared to bear an equal share of taxation, 
He was not disposed to enter into the 
question whether or not Ireland had bene- 
fited by the Union ; but he might remind 
the House, that when Mr. O’Connell, some 
time since, brought forward the question 
of Repeal, Lord Monteagle, then Secretary 
to the Treasury, referred to tables showing 
the gradual increase which had taken place 
in every branch of industry in Ireland since 
the enactment of the Union. An hon, Mem- 
ber had complained that while, when the 
Union took place, the taxes in Ireland 
amounted only to 2,000,000/., they had 
since risen to 5,000,000/. Good God! 
that hon. Gentleman was complaining of 
the benefits which had resulted from the 
Union ; for that increase of taxation was 
consequent on the improving prosperity of 
the country. It had been said that, if this 
tax were extended to Ireland, it would 
excite incendiarism, outrage, and rebellion. 
If this were true, that House could never 
attempt to apply to Ireland any legislative 
measures which were not in accordance 
with the wishes of the Irish people. Then 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer had stated 
that, because the Government, in former 
days, experienced difficulty in collecting 
the assessed taxes, the collection of a Pro- 
perty Tax would be attended with similar 
inconvenience. He was sorry to hear such 
a statement from the right hon. Gentle- 
man, for it had a tendency to promote the 
views of those who endeavoured to excite 
alarm on this subject. He would ask them 
to give fair and equal rights to Ireland, to 
remove the dissatisfaction which now ex- 
isted in that country, and then to call upon 
Ireland to pay its just and full proportion not 
of one tax, but of every tax. There were 
not many farmers in Ireland whose incomes 
amounted to 300/. a-year; and if, there- 
fore, this. tax were applied to Ireland, it 
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would fall principally upon the landed 

rietor. He considered, also, it was 
only just that persons holding official situ- 
ations in that country, and deriving large 
sums from the revenue, should be liable to 
a tax of this description. On these grounds, 
then, he gave his support to the Amend- 
ment of the hon. Member for Bath. 

Sir R. Peel: Really the hon. Member 
for Montrose, with an unusual degree of 
candour, has put himself entirely out of 
court. I will prove to him that it is im- 
possible for him to support the Motion of 
the hon. Member for Bath. I don’t mean 
to say it is actually impossible for him to 
support that Motion, because I believe he 
will support it; but I mean to say that it 
is impossible for him, consistently with 
his established character for equity and 
good sense to give the vote he says he is 
prepared to record. The hon, Member for 
Montrose says it was his intention to leave 
my proposition untouched; and that he 
thinks, if an hon, Gentleman on this side 
of the House had not made a very indis- 
creet speech, this question never would 
have been agitated, and that he would have 
voted for the continuance of this tax, as 
applied to England and Scotland, without 
objecting to the omission of Ireland. What! 
is the hon. Member prepared to extend this 
tax to Ireland contrary to his own previous 
judgment, merely because an agricultural 
Member on this side of the House made 
an indiscreet speech. Is that a proper 
course to be pursued by an hon. Gentle- 
man who, for the lastforty years, has, with 
great advantage to the country I admit, 
and with great disinterestedness, applied 
himself to the consideration of financial 
matters? I admire the hon. Member for 
his zeal and his industry displayed through 
s0 long a period ; and, differing as I do from 
him on political questions, I do say that he 
has rendered great services to the country. 
I am a political opponent of that hon. 
Gentleman, who never gave me a vote in 
his life; but I am now anticipating the 
judgment which will be pronounced by 
a grateful posterity when I say that, ac- 
tuated by high, pure, patriotic, disinterested 
motives, he has been the means of reducing 
the burdens on the country. But the 
hon. Member who, for the last forty years, 
has devoted his attention to questions of 
finance, admits that if he had not been 
provoked, by a foolish speech, as the hon. 
Member styled it, it would not have oc- 
curred to him to support the application of 
the tax to Ireland. Now, is that a prin- 
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ciple for a great senator to act upon? I 
must confess I heard the speech of the hon. 
and gallant Member for Donegal (Colonel 
Conolly) with some dismay ; I foresaw that 
it would furnish our opponents with some 
strong and specious argument in favour of 
the proposition now before the House ; 
but, surely, Sir, never was so great a pa- 
negyrie pronounced upon an individual 
speech as the admission that these obser- 
vations have induced the hon. Member op- 
posite to depart from the course of policy 
which he had previously marked out for 
himself. I foresaw with horror the effect 
of allegations respecting the interest of 
money, and the monopoly of the Irish 
landlords. But that a man of the hon. 
Member’s gravity—a man of his great 
ability—and, above all, a man of his deep 
devotion to finance—should come to such 
a conclusion, in consequence of a single 
speech from the hon. and gallant Member 
for Donegal, is, I confess, most astonishing. 
[Mr. Hume: No, no.] I cannot let the 
hon. Member off. I must hold him to 
the point. I have known high compli- 
ments paid to public men in the House ; 
but I must say that the argument and con- 
clusion of the hon. Member for Montrose 
goes beyond them all. Sir, it is the high- 
est compliment ever paid to any public 
man to suppose, as the hon. Member for 
Montrose does, that the speech of my hon. 
and gallant Friend the Member for Done- 
gal is to alter the views of the Government 
in regard to this question. Sir; I think it is 
quite impossible for the House of Commons 
to assent to the argument and the conclu- 
sion of the hon. Member for Montrose. 
Let us forget the speech of the hon. Mem- 
ber, and the provocation to it, and let us 
act as we intended to act before either was 
uttered. I quite agree with those hon, 
Gentlemen that, on the first view of the 
case, justice would appear to require that 
the Income Tax should be extended to Ire- 
land. Nay, more, I am prepared to admit 
that, if the Property Tax were to be made a 
permanent tax, it should in justice be applied 
to that country. But that Ireland has been 
exempt from it now is not an accident. 
It was the subject of the gravest consider- 
ation when that tax was first proposed, 
and it has been again the subject of consi- 
deration on the present occasion when we 
seek to continue it. In 1842, we assumed 
that the Income and Property Tax would 
continue for three years ; and we calculated 
accordingly the expense of levying that 
tax on a country circumstanced as was 
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Ireland, in comparison with the probable 
income to be derived from it. This done, 
we came to the clear conclusion that an 
equivalent should be taken; and we re- 
solved that an increased stamp duty and 
an additional spirit duty—[An hon. Mem- 
ber: The additional spirit duty has been 
repealed.] I am aware of it; but I refer 
not to the present time, but to the period 
when the Income Tax was first proposed 
in 1842. We came to the conclusion, I 
say, that these dutics would be more pro- 
ductive to the Revenue of the country than 
the imposition of a Property and Income 
Tax in Ireland. After the most mature 
consideration of the subject, we came to 
the conclusion that, as there were no local 
Commissioners in Ireland as in this country, 
and as the difficulties of collecting the tax 
would be, therefore, very great, although 
justice required that Ireland should not be 
exempted from any general tax in the per- 
manent scheme of taxation, that the ends 
of justice in this instance would be effec- 
tually answered, and that it would, more- 
over, be better for this country if we took 
an equivalent from it, rather than proceed 
to the imposition of a new tax—a tax which 
neither Pitt, nor Fox, nor Lord Sidmouth, 
nor Lord Grenville, nor any other Minis- 


ter, attempted to impose, because of the 
great local difficulties that existed. We 
adopted the same course, and not from 
any desire to favour Ireland at the expense 
of Great Britain, but because of the great 
local difficulties in the way of collecting 


such a tax in that country. It is now pro- 
posed again to continue the Income Tax 
for a limited period, in order to effect a 
commutation of taxation bearing upon the 
manufactures of the United Kingdom. It 
is impossible to disregard the peculiar si- 
tuation of different parts of the United 
Kingdom ; and though I firmly believe the 
commerce of Ireland will be as much be- 
nefited as the commerce of England by the 
remission of the duty upon cotton and 
glass ; though I rejoice in the advantages 
which will, I believe, result to the lower 
and more laborious classes from such re- 
mission, yet, when I look at the immediate 
effect that will arise from the imposition of 
the Income and Property Tax, and the abo- 
lition of other taxes bearing upon the in- 
dustry of the country, I must say, I find, 
from the peculiar circumstances of Great 
Britain as compared to Ireland, the advan- 
tage of that course will not be chiefly for 
Ireland, but for this part of the United 
Kingdom. Now, let us see what will be 
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the direct effect of the removal of those taxes 
the remission of which we propose, not with 
regard to the consumers, but to those cou- 
cerned in manufactures in Great Britain 
and Ireland respectively. The amount of 
duty upon cotton may not afford a fair 
criterion, for the cotton used in Ireland jg 
chiefly imported into Liverpool. You levy, 
from a duty upon raw cotton, a sum of 
about 700,000/. in the United Kingdom, 
What amount does Ireland pay upon the 
same amount ? The duty paid on account of 
cotton imported into Ireland is 1142. As 
I said before, however, this article does not 
afford a fair criterion, because the greater 
part of the cotton used in Ireland is im. 
ported into Liverpool: but I wish to see, 
and I shall rejoice to see the time when 
Ireland will not be dependent upon Liver. 
pool : when Cork, and Waterford will be 
the depéts for such imports. But let us look 
to the Excise Duties. Take the auction 
duty. The amount of auction duty paid 
in Great Britain is 270,000/. ; in Ireland 
11,7001. Then take the duty on glass, 
Great Britain pays 574,000/.; Ireland 
5,747l. Now, do not these facts exhibit 
a material difference between the present 
position of Great Britain and Ireland, with 
respect to Excise Duties —at least to 
those manufactures, the materials of which 
are about to be exempted from duty? | 
wish | could convince the people of Ireland 
of the feeling which animates the Govern- 
ment with regard to their interests. I am 
convinced there is but one feeling in this 
House (calumnjated as it is and has been 
in Ireland, denounced as consisting of per- 
sons desirous Only to promote British in- 
terests) with regard to Ireland. I believe 
I express the feeling of this House when 
I say that it would afford us the high- 
est pleasure and satisfaction if we saw 
the cotton manufacture and the glass 
manufacture extensively established and 
prospering in Ireland; if we saw, not 
merely a great body of consumers bene- 
fited by the remission of duties proposed 
by Government, but the Irish manufactur. 
ers entering into honest and successful 
competition with the manufacturers of 
this country. The noble Lord (Lord 
Bernard) has, in a brief speech, but one 
abounding with powerful and conclusive 
arguments, stated that in his own county 
in Ireland, many men who formerly 
devoted their energies to agitation, are 
now applying their time, their exertions, 
and their capital, to the establishment of 
railways, the improvement of agriculture, 
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indeed, to everything that constitutes 
the foundation of a nation’s prosperity. I 
should rejoice if an additional stimulus 
were given to these new exertions by the 
establishment of the glass and cotton ma- 
nufactures in Ireland, thus affording occu- 
pation to many thousands who are at pre- 
sent unable to obtain more than imperfect 
employment. When I look, then, at the 
different amounts paid by the two coun- 
tries as glass and auction duties, I am led 
to the conclusion that from the remission 
of taxes upon important manufactures, 
Great Britain will derive by far the 
greater advantage. The proposition that 
England and Ireland should be subjected 
in all respects to equal taxation appears a 
plausible one; but that is not the ques- 
tion which you are now called upon to de- 
termine. What you are called upon now 
to decide is this :—-whether Great Britain, 
being subject to the payment of a tax upon 
income derived from land, on income de- 
rived from office, on profits of trade, and on 
income obtained from all occupations to 
which salary is attached—you will deter- 
mine that in Ireland, land, and land alone, 
shall be liable to this tax ; whether you 
will exempt the manufacturer who carries 
on his trade in Ireland, from the operation 
of that tax, and restrict it solely to land? 


Now, the House must remember that, 
under existing circumstances, if an Irish 
landed proprietor be resident in England, 
he is liable to the Income Tax ; and the 
tax, therefore, operates upon him as a pow- 
erful incentive—one more powerful, I fear, 
in some cases, than the obligations of duty 


—to reside in Ireland. The hon. Gentle- 
man proposes that land, and land only, 
shall be subject to the impost. If he had 
said, as another hon. Gentleman, (Mr. 
W. Williams) did, “offices; I think 
there is something plausible in that pro- 
posal ; but I don’t mean to adopt it. The 
hon. Gentleman says, ‘‘ There are certain 
public servants with large salaries, let us 
tax them.” There really is something ex- 
tremely captivating in that to those who 
share in the hon. Member’s prejudices 
against public servants. The hon. Gentle- 
man the Member for Bath does not propose 
that offices shall be taxed ; so that the Lord 
Lieutenant would be exempt, whilst land 
alone is to bear the burden. I can’t see the 
equality or the justice of the principle of the 
hon. Member for Bath. I am, therefore, 
on the whole, strongly in favour of the 
original proposition that, after mature con- 
sideration, |. did, on the part of the Go- 
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vernment, propose to the House. I will. 
ingly admit that on the first view of the 
case, justice would suggest the policy of 
applying this tax to Ireland—I admit that ; 
but [ must also say that subsequent consi- 
deration has confirmed our original views, 
and that to them we must adhere. The hon. 
Member for Essex (Sir J. Tyrell) said that 
I cheered the right hon. Gentleman oppo. 
site, the Member for Dungarvon, when he 
said, that to place the tax on Ireland would 
be “unjust.” I did nothing ofthe sort. I 
can’t say now that abstractedly speaking it 
would be unjust. What I cheered was 
that part of the right hon. Gentleman’s 
speech in which he said that it would be 
“‘impolitic.” In that sentiment I do en- 
tirely concur—for I cannot disregard the 
natural, moral, and political consequences 
in estimating the value of a tax of this 
sort. You may quote your passages 
from former speeches of mine where 
I said I thought justice would require 
that this tax should be applied to Ire- 
land. I admit it; but when I[ look 
at the present state of that country— 
when I consider the transition that it is 
undergoing—when I see the brighter 
prospects that begin to dawn upon her— 
how men have been diveried from political 
agitation to exercise their faculties in more 
useful employments—when I behold men 
of different creeds leagued together in one 
common bond of mutual advantage, apply- 
ing themselves to the improvement and 
prosperity of their native land—when i 
perceive the great and happy change that 
has been effected in public feeling in Ire- 
Jand, I look forward with sanguine hopes 
to the brightest prospects for the future. 
If you ask me whether the 200,000/. which 
might be derived to the Revenue from the 
imposition of an Income Tax on Ircland 
be not a sufficient compensation for the 
risk and the evil it would inflict on that 
country, I say at once, no. I say at once, 
taking a large and comprehensive view of 
the state and condition of Ireland, and the 
Irish people, I advise you strenuously to 
relinquish such a small advantage. And 
I call upon you, moreover, to convince 
Ireland, predominant as you are, as the 
Representatives of the United Kingdom, 
that you are disposed on all occasions—this 
as well as the rest—to take a liberal and 
indulgent view of her interests, by showing 
that, while you consent to the imposition 
of a heavy tax upon yourselves for a fur- 
ther space of three years, you resolve not 
to apply the same tax to Ireland. Take 
20 
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that course; relinquish your own peculiar 
advantages, and my belief is that you will 
be amply compensated by the feeling of 
reciprocal good-will that you will engender 
from the people whose wants and necessi- 
ties, whose inferior condition with respect 
to wealth you have shown yourselves dis- 
posed to view with kindness and consider- 
ation. 

Mr. Sergeant Murphy did not rise to 
address the House, because he in the least 
anticipated that the proposal of his hon. 
and learned Friend the Member for Bath 
would be acceded to. If his mere object 
in attending the debate were the delight 
to be derived from the exhibition of elo- 
quence—from listening to the caustic satire 
of the hon. Member for Bath, or the lumi- 
nous epigrammatic force of his right hon. 
Friend the Member for Dungarvon, he 
might have been amply gratified. There 
was one speech, however, which possessed 
a higher excellence than either, and that 
was the speech of the hon. Representative 
of the agriculturists of Essex (Sir J. Ty- 
rell.) While he admired the incongruous 
combination that had been entered into 
between the hon. Member for Bath and 
the hon. Baronet, he must be allowed to 
award the palm of excellence to the speech 
of the latter hon. Member (Sir J. Tyrell.) 
To that hon. Gentleman he would apply 
the remarks that the right hon. Baronet at 
the head of the Government applied to the 
hon. Mover of the Address to Her Majesty 
at the commencement of this Session. The 
right hon. Baronet then said,— 


‘© My hon. Friend who has spoken to-night 
I trust will remember what he has accom- 
plished ; and when he has met with the general 
approbation of all parties, he must not forget 
that he has acquired responsibility by his suc- 
cess. He has a long and I trust an honourable 
career before him. He has proved this day 
that he has the ability of distinguishing him- 
self in the public service; and, unless he avails 
himself of those opportunities of exertion and 
distinction which he can command, he will 
greatly disappoint the hopes formed respecting 
him by the evidence he has given of great 
ability, great moderation, great judgment, and 
great discretion.” 


How he envied the agreeable occupation 
of his hon, and learned Friend, combining 
the double function of Pan and Mercury— 
and driving before him to the new lobby 
so thriving a flock, 


on gregem viridi compellere hibisco.” 


Still he could not on the present occasion, 
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feel that the Member for Bath was a fitting 
type of the old quotation, 


*¢ Who drives fat cattle should himself be fat !” 


The hon. Member for Essex had instanced 
his present position as one akin to that 
which, like misery, made one acquainted 
with strange bed-fellows. He wondered 
if the hon. Member for Essex looked upon 
the hon. Member for Bath as one of the 
“ lively crawlers” to whom he had made 
such significant allusion. Whatever was 
the result of all that had been said, he must 
be allowed to characterise the present as 
an extraordinary juxtaposition. At the 
same time, he would exclaim with Carac- 
tacus to Claudius, “ Why do you with so 
heavy a tail here envy us with our small 
tail at home?” He had frequently seen 
his hon. and learned Friend standing, like 
a hand grenade, in the middle of the floor 
of that House, no one knowing where he 
would explode, or where he would scatter 
his fire ; but he had not thought that so small 
a comet could attach to himself so heavy a 
tail. As, however, his hon. and learned 
Friend had taken such a tail, he wished 
him joy of the acquisition. There was 
another speech to which he must refer, 
that of the right hon. Baronet at the head 
of the Government, the raciness or the 
spirit of which he did not know which 
most to admire. Admirably had the right 
hon. Baronet dealt with the heavy wit of 
his hon. Friend the Member for Montrose, 
who had been caught by the expression of 
the hon. and gallant Member for Donegal 
(Colonel Conolly), He was happy to be- 
lieve that one source of the gallant Officer’s 
income was derived from the fisheries. He 
was sure that his hon. Friend never had so 
large a spent salmon on his hooks before. 
These odd associations really made the 
discussion pre-eminently ludicrous. For 
a moment, however, to be more serious. 
His hon. and learned Friend did not seem 
to be aware that a deep sensitiveness of 
feeling marked the Irish character ; and he 
must say that the terms of deep opprobium, 
and almost of withering contempt, in 
which he had spoken of the absence 
of certain hon. Friends of his from that 
House were wholly undeserved and unjust. 
Mr. S, O’Brien had gained for himself the 
highest respect and esteem from every one , 
and he had made a speech in that House 
which had entitled him to be ranked 
amongst the highest in the class of argu- 
mentative debaters. He (Mr. Sergeant 
Murphy) was extremely sorry, therefore, 
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that his hon. and learned Friend had al- 
lowed himself to speak of that hon. Gen- 
tleman as he had done, and he was equally 
sorry that he had made this Motion at all. 
He was sorry, because he doubted not that 
the hon. and learned Gentleman’s observa- 
tions would be re-echoed from Ireland, not 
as an arrow coming from the shafts of 
Orangemen—not as an arrow from the 
shafts of a consistent bitter enemy of free- 
dom ; but as one shot by a Gentleman, the 
whole of whose career might be said in 
some degree to resemble their own—from 
a Gentleman who was endowed with great 
talent, of high honour, and of great distinc- 
tion, who had thrown himself into the 
breach in England, and had shown himself 
as a man ready to fight the good fight of 
popular measures. The absentees from 
that House might be mistaken, but his 
hon. and learned Friend should have been 
the last to blame them; and when he 
was so caustic on the Member for Dungar- 
von’s recommendation that he should read 
Burke’s speech on conciliation with Ame- 
rica, he might have been reminded by the 
name of that country how close was its 
neighbourhood to Canada. He was sorry 


that the remarks had come from the source 
whence they had ; and he believed that his 
hon. and learned Friend would be glad of 


an opportunity to admit that he had em- 
ployed unguarded expressions. With re- 
to the Motion immediately before the 
ouse, the arguments pro and con had been 
so completely sifted by the right hon. Gen- 
tleman the Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
and by the right hon. Baronet at the head 
of the Government, that it was unneces- 
sary for him to say one word ; neither was 
it a question for consideration, for the 
House would be almost unanimous in its 
decision. But there was one point to 
which he wished to refer. The hon. and 
learned Gentleman said, “ Put a tax on 
real property in Ireland ;” but where would 
he find it? Where was there an estate in 
Ireland that was free from mortgages? 
Then what was the panacea for all the ills 
of Ireland? Gentlemen on both sides of the 
House said, “‘ Be peaceable, and see what 
will follow—you are in a wretchedly poor 
and impoverished condition ; be peaceable, 
and, as you have no money of your own, 
capital will then flow in from England, 
and your condition will be improved.” 
Yet those who counselled them to be peace- 
able on this ground, joined with the hon. 
and learned Member for Bath, and endea- 
voured to add to their distresses by the im- 
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position of an obnoxious tax, which they 
were unable to pay. He would ask his 
hon. Friend if it were politic so to act 
when Ireland was in its present state— 


The Income Tax. 


* per ignes 
Suppositos cineri doloso ?” 


In conclusion, as he had before said, he 
had reason not to discuss the measure, be« 
cause it was not a measure for argument, 
but he did enter his protest against the 
Motion of his hon. and learned Friend on 
the ground of its great impolicy. 

Colonel Rawdon must oppose the Motion 
of his hon. and Jearned Friend ; and he did 
so because he believed that if acceded to, it 
would materially interfere with, and ren 
der problematical, the good Government of 
the country. The people of Ireland were 
ready fairly to contribute their portion to 
meet the exigencies of the country ; but in 
matters of this kind prudential motives of 
policy should not be lost sight of, and he cer 
tainly was of opinion that the Motion of his 
hon. and learned Friend was characterised in 
an eminent degree by the absence of any pru- 
dential motive. It must be clear to every 
one, that the hon. and learned Member for 
Bath was envious because Ireland did not 
pay every tax that he paid himself. He 
was of opinion also that that hon. and 
learned Gentleman had chosen a singular 
time for wishing to impose this tax upon 
Ireland. He appeared to have chosen the 
first moment of prosperity that had dawned 
upon that country for some time; and he 
feared that the hon. and learned Member 
had formed his view of Irish prosperity in 
great part upon the speech of his hon. and 
learned Friend the Member for Donegal 
(Colonel Conolly). But his hon. and gal 
lant Friend was, as the House knew, of a 
rather sanguine temperament—somewhat 
inclined to view things a little couleur de 
rose. There were, he believed, measures 
in progress that might, ere long, add much 
to the improved condition of Ireland; but 
still he was aware that at this time many 
persons in the middle ranks of life, and al- 
most all the small traders, found their local 
burdens extremely oppressive; and he 
(Colonel Rawdon) was convinced, if the 
Income Tax were imposed upon them, that 
it would be the cause of very great distress. 
He must say he had seen Irish country 
gentlemen superintending the improvement 
of their estates, and watching with paternal 
care the comfort of their tenantry ; and he 
did not think this was a safe moment to 
— ag Asa matter of history he 
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might be allowed to state, that to the coun- 
try gentlemen and landed interest of Eng- 
land in the House of Commons, had been 
principally ascribed the policy pursued to- 
wards America in the last century. Some 
of the country gentlemen of England were 
now about to vote with the hon. and 
learned Member for Bath. In 1764 they 
supposed that by imposing a tax upon 
America, their own burdens would be 
lightened ; but what was the consequence? 
Why, that in 1765 the papers contained 
these words: “ Matters of importance have 
lately occurred in America.” ‘The fact was, 
America had resisted. 
money rose, the funds fell, and the value 
of real property declined. This was the 
work of the country gentlemen ; and when 
they saw that something had gone wrong, 
they were obliged to retrace their steps. 
It would be unworthy to talk of fear, but 
prudential motives should prevail; and it 
was not an unbecoming course for him, as 
a Member of that House, to pursue, to 
poizt to the history of America. The 
mooting of this question in the House of 
Commons, he feared, would cause consi- 
derable mischief. He deplored it, for he 


believed that the success of the Motion 
would render the government of Ireland 


very difficult. The House might hasten 
the day of separation between the two 
countries if this Measure were passed ; but 
if it would be able to adjourn that day for 
ever, it must be by doing justice. 

Mr. Curteis was opposed to all Property 
and Income Tax, and he could not, there- 
fore, vote for the Motion of the hon. and 
learned Member for Bath. He thought 
that a Property and Income Tax was so 
great an evil that they ought to be ashamed 
of themselves if, for any pecuniary consi- 
deration, they imposed it upon Ireland. 
The agricultural interest of England was 
deeply interested in this question, and he 
thought the representatives of the landed 
interest in that House had not done all 
that they might do in opposing this tax. 
He was altogether opposed to it, and he 
thought that if the representatives of the 
agricultural interest in that House were 
not shackled with party ties, they would 
take his view of the case. He did not 
mean to say that the tax was not a burden 
upon a variety of interests in this country, 
but he believed it pressed with greater 
weight upon the landed interest. These 
were the sentiments of a large proportion 
of the Janded interest of the country, and 
be thought it would be a great boon to 
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them to have the tax remitted ; but he did 
not think that he had the support of a suf. 
ficiently large section to expect that he 
could effectually oppose it. He should be 
sorry to give hon. Members the trouble of 
dividing on the question of the Income 
Tax; but he did not think he should be 


| doing his duty if he did not take an op- 


portunity of recording his vote, in common 
with the few who might support him, in 
his opposition to this odious tax, which 
was particularly obnoxious in a time of 
peace, and when the necessities of the 
country did not render it necessary. It 
was a satisfaction to him that, if he should 
not meet the support of the bench beneath 
him, he had at Jeast the speeches of several 
of those hon. Members in his favour to a 
great extent ; and he hoped that there was 
a large uumber of independent Members 
in the House who felt themselves uncon- 
nected with any party whatever, who 
would agree with him in thinking that a 
Property Tax was a measure which at 
least ought to be abated, and who would 
support him when they came to vote on 
his Motion with respect to the main propo- 
sition. He would appeal to the inde- 
pendent Irish Members to give him their 
support when he should oppose this tax, 
as he was now opposed to the imposition of 
such an odious taxation upon them. He 
would again express his regret at giving 
hon. Members the trouble of dividing on 
the main proposition. He was unwilling 
to intrude himself frequently upon the 
House, but he felt it his duty to his con- 
stituents to divide the House upon the 
question of the imposition of the Property 
and Income Tax. 

Mr. Blackstone felt considerable diffi- 
culty in giving his vote on this question. 
On the one band, if he were to vote for 
the Motion of the hon. and learned Mem- 
ber for Bath, he believed it would be a 


just vote, but tantamount to an expression 


of his opinion that the Property Tax 
should be a permanent tax upon the coun- 
try; and, on the other hand, he should 
consider himself as giving an unjust vote 
if it were to fix a tax upon England, 
Scotland, and Wales, without including 
Ireland. His hon. Friend the Member for 
the Northern Division of Essex had read a 
quotation from a speech of the right hon. 
Baronet when he was leader of the Oppo-~ 
sition in 1833, clearly expressing his opi- 
nion against a Property Tax. He was at: 
that time a humble supporter of the right 
hon. Baronet, but he had not yet seen rea+ 
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son to change his opinion. He frankly 
confessed that he saw no indications what- 
ever on the part of the Ministers of the 
Crown, who proposed the continuance of 
the Income and Property Tax for three 
years longer, for assuming that at the end 
of that time there would be a final termi- 
nation of it; and under these circum- 
stances he should certainly fee] it his 
bounden duty to vote for the Motion of 
the hon. and learned Member for Bath, 
unless he received an assurance on the part 
of the Government that the tax was really 
imposed only for three years. He could 
not disguise from himself the fact, that 
this was a tax which, as far as the Govern- 
ment were concerned, was found to be a 
progressively improving tax; year after 
year it would increase in proportion as the 
wealth of the country increased ; and this 
circumstance would be a sufficient reason, 
when the three years were expired, for the 
Government to say, *‘ We will not repeal 
this tax, because it is a very improving 
tax.” It should not be disguised from 
hon. Members, that the time for which the 
duration of the tax was proposed was at a 
period after the dissolution of the present 
Parliament and the election of another; 
and he should have approved of it better if 
it were proposed from year to year. But, 
after all, there was one tax which he 
should be extremely glad to see either re- 
pealed or moditied. He meant the Malt 
Tax. . On this subject it was constantly 
asked, ‘‘ How can you spare so large a 
portion of the revenue of the country?” 
His hon. Friend (Sir J. Tyrell) had al- 
luded to the speech of the right hon. Ba- 
ronet when he was leader of the Opposi- 
tion, and Lord Althorp was the leader of 
that House; and he (Mr. Blackstone) 
again alluded to the subject, because the 
right hon. Baronet had at that period 
thrown out an indication that it was im- 
possible to apply an Income Tax to Eng- 
land and Scotland without including Ire- 
land. He said,— 

“ Now, my prophecy is, that you will make 
that tax necessary; to that you must come at 
last, if yon will repeal the Malt tax, And IL 
congratulate you, gentlemen, of the landed 
interest, on finding yourselves relieved from 
the pressure of the Malt Tax, and falling on a 


good comfortable Property Tax.” 


But as the right hon. Gentleman had 
only looked for support against a repeal 
of the Malt Tax, he then turned round 
and said,— 

“The hon. and Jearned Member for Ireland 
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—TI mean for Dublin—in reference to the im- 
position of a Property Tax, said on a former 
occasion, that if it was to be laid on, it ought 
to affect all His Majesty’s subjects equally, 
and certainly this was no more than justice. I[ 
beg, then, the Representatives of Ireland to 
consider what will be their situation if they 
vote for the repeal of the duty on malt. It 
would be infinitely worse even than that of 
the occupiers of clay soils in England. Ire- 
land pays at present but 240,000/. out of the 
4,800,000/. which the Malt ‘Tax produces, and 
it would be a great hardship to Ireland to 
have a Property Tax imposed upon her as a 
countervailing substitute for her moderate 
proportion of the Malt Tax. They may de- 
pend upon it, however, that a Property Tax 
is inevitable if the Malt Tax is repealed ; and 
the attempt, I will not say to levy that tax, if 
imposed—for 1 must presume the people of 
Ireland would obey the laws—but to iinpose 
the tax in this House, would be a fruitless 
undertaking.” 


Now, we had seen the Property Tax im- 
posed upon this country, and he begged 
the right hon. Gentleman to fulfil his 
prophetic inspirations, and put it upon Ire- 
land likewise, as composing an equal pro- 
portion of Her Majesty’s subjects. 

Mr. Wallace said, that having been a 
Commissioner under the old tax, he had 
witnessed such scenes of hardship and de- 
gradation, that nothing which he could 
then foresee could have induced him to 
give his support to a renewal of the cause 
of such ovcurrences, thinking, as he then 
did, that it was impossible to separate the 
Property and the Income Tax. But in 
that he now found himself mistaken, for 
our system of taxation was now so much 
improved that the distinction was easily 
observed. He considered a Property ‘Tax 
a just and right one, but he objected to an 
Income Tax. With all his objections, 
however, he voted for the proposition of 
the right hon. Baronet, because he consi- 
dered the application of his scheme of taxa- 
tion wise and prudent. He also told the 
House freely and frankly that he should 
vote against the proposition of the hon. 
Member for Bath, in order that the grows 
ing prosperity of Ireland might be encou« 
raged aud promoted to the utmost. 

Colonel Sibthorp should feel it his duty 
to support the Motion of the hon. Member 
for Bath; and he had no hesitation in 
coming to this conclusion, as the right hon. 
Baronet would not distinctly and une- 
quivocally affirm that in three years the 
tax should cease. Why were they to make 
an exception in favour of Ireland? No man 
felt more sensibly than he did for Ireland ; 
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he had served in that country, and he ad- 
mired it ; but the right hon. Baronet cer- 
tainly was not following the course most 
likely to promote the public good by omit- 
ting it. These were his sentiments. 
Viscount Palmerston said : Sir, whatever 
may be the result of the Motion of the hon. 
and learned Gentleman the Member for 
Bath (Mr. Roebuck), he certainly will have 
the satisfaction of having performed this 
evening an almost unexampled feat, for he 
has obtained the support of persons who 
undoubtedly on most subjects are as widely 
apart as it is possible to be. He will go to 
the division supported by the hon. Member 
for Birmingham ; by the hon. and gallant 
Member for Lincoln ; by the hon. Member 
for Essex ; and by one or two others almost 
equally opposed to each other. Sir, I am 
not sorry, however, that the hon. and 
learned Gentleman has made the Motion 
we are now discussing, because I think 
that the result will show to the people of 
Ireland that the Members of this House 
most justly give a considerate attention to 
the affairs of that portion of the United 
Kingdom. J am not sorry, Sir, that the 
hon. and learned Gentleman has brought 
forward this Motion ; but if he will allow 
me to say so, I do regret much of the 
speech by which he introduced it. I think 
there were portions of that speech having 
reference to Ireland and to Irish Members 
of this House, in which the hon. and 
learned Gentleman expressed himself in 
language of which he will not, I think, 
after full and mature consideration, be dis- 
posed to approve; for I am sure if any 
other hon. Member had used that language, 
he would have been the first to express 
disapprobation of it. Sir, I am not one of 
those who lay much stress on the argument 
that we ought not to impose this tax on 
Ireland on account of the political agitation 
which exists in that country. I think the 
mere fact of the existence of political agi- 
tation—if that agitation was not founded 
on real and practical grievances—no good 
reason why the tax should not be applied 
to Ireland, if it was in other respects just 
and expedient that the tax should be ex- 
tended to that country. But I cannot shut 
my eyes to the fact that the Irish people 
generally are, and have been long, labour- 
ing under heavy grievances. And therefore 
I think, not because agitation exists, but 
because there is just ground of complaint, 
that the House ought not to accede to the 
proposition of the hon. and Jearned Mem- 
ber, and inflict this tax upon Ireland, But, 
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Sir, the hon. and learned Gentleman is not 
consistent in arguing the grounds on which 
his Motion has been proposed ; because, I 
contend, that we ought to lay equal taxes 
on Ireland as in England, as was well 
pointed out by the right hon. Baronet at 
the head of Her Majesty’s Government. 
The hon. and learned Member proposes to 
apply only one portion of this tax to Ire- 
land—therefore, instead of producing equa- 
lity, he would only increase the inequality 
of which he complains. If the tax is to 
exclude Ireland, there is no reason why it 
should not be imposed in the same manner 
as in this country. If there be grounds for 
extending the tax to Ireland, extend it in 
the same way in which it is laid upon the 
people of England. But, Sir, I think it 
would be extremely impolitic and unwise 
to extend it to Ireland. And, in the first 
place, I am convinced that it would not, if 
imposed, produce the revenue which the 
supporters of the hon. and learned Gentle- 
man’s proposition may be led to expect. It 
ought to be remembered that the absentee 
proprietors pay the tax already. One of 
the grievances under which Ireland labours 
is the want of capital for local improve- 
ment. But by laying a tax on resident 
proprietors, you diminish the capital for 
the employment of labour and the im- 
provement of the land. We have been 
arguing for years that one great benefit 
that would result from removing the dis- 
contents of Ireland would be, that capital 
would flow into that country, and thus 
would its interests and prosperity be 
greatly promoted. But the imposition of 
this tax would have the effect of diminish- 
ing the small share of capital already exist- 
ing in Ireland, instead of increasing it. 
Ireland, from a variety of circumstances, is 
undoubtedly a much poorer country than 
England. You may no doubt increase the 
Revenue by imposing this tax on Ireland ; 
but in my opinion it would be extremely 
disadvantageous and impolitic to impose it. 
If you will give to Ireland as much relief 
from taxes as possible—if you follow out 
the principle of exonerating her from many 
taxes which now press and formerly pressed 
on this country—if you will do what you 
can to call forth the resources of that coun- 
try, and to pour a larger share of capital 
into it, you will do that which is best cal- 
culated to promote her prosperity. But, 
taking the matter in the narrowest and 
most selfish view—to make Ireland most 
conducive to the general prosperity of the 
Empire, I am persuaded the best plan you 
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could adopt would be, not to apply to it 
this Income and Property Tax, which 
you are now going to continue in this 
country. Ireland, I am happy to say, 
js now beginning to take a start— 
English capital is beginning to flow into 
the country—railways are now beginning 
to be constructed—other improvements are 
being effected—and | trust that many of 
those now present will, in the course of a 
few years, see Ireland occupy a different 
nosition from that which she has hitherto 
occupied as a portion of this great Empire, 
and that she will contribute to the country 
that share of capital which her resources 
and the energies of her population will en- 
able her to supply. If the landed gentry 
of England, and the people of England, 
wish to look forward to any great relief 
from the burdens which now press upon 
them, I feel satisfied that that relief may 
be found in the increased prosperity of Ire- 
land. 

Mr. 8. Crawford wished to say a very 
few words before he voted on this question. 
He must say that he found considerable 
dfficulty and some pain in deciding on the 
vote he thought it necessary to give on this 
question ; for he stood there as one of the 
representatives of England, and at the same 
time he was personally interested in the 
subject of the vote about to be come to. 
He wished togiverelief tothe working classes 
of the Empire; and he believed that was 
the real question they had to consider be- 
fore they made up their minds as to how 
they should vote on the question before the 
House. He had voted with the right hon. 
Baronet at the head of Her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment for a continuance of the Property 
and Income Tax in England, and his object 
in so voting was that the working classes 
might obtain relief by the remission of tax- 
ation proposed by the right hon. Baronet. 
Well, then, as one of the representatives of 
England, he could not bring himself to say 
that the landed property of Ireland should 
be exempt from this tax. He felt that 
the country had derived much benefit from 
the measures of the right hon. Baronet ; 
and he was of opinion that if the proposi- 
tion of the hon. and learned Member for 
Bath were carried, much good would there- 
by accrue to the small holders and the la- 
bouring classes of Ireland. Though he 
knew there were many reasons why Ireland 
might claim exemption from increasing 
taxation, when he was called on to give his 
vote, he must say that he could not bring 
himself to feel that the landed property of 
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Ireland should be exempt from a portion of 
this tax. He stood there anxious to do his 
duty, and he was placed in such a position 
that it could not be said personal interest 
had influenced hisdecision. ‘Though there 
were many reasons why Ireland might 
claim exemption from further taxation, he 
felt himself compelled to vote for the pro- 
position of the hon. and learned Member 
for Bath. 

Mr. Darby said he would state the 
grounds on which he would give his vote 
in distinct opposition to the hon. Member 
for Bath. That hon. Member seemed 
little to understand the matter. His mo- 
tion was inconsistent with his speech. 
Whatever might be his own views as to the 
continuance of the Property Tax in this 
country, it certainly would not at this mo- 
ment, in his opinion, be paying a due regard 
to good policy, or to the interests of all 
classes, to lay that tax upon Ireland. At 
the present moment to extend that tax to 
Ireland would be highly impolitic. 

Mr. Roebuck said that if he rightly un- 
derstood the temper and feeling of the 
House of Commons, they were to give a 
man on all occasions fair play. He was then 
claiming the opportunity of making a reply, 
which he would not ask, if he did not stand 
in a peculiar position. That position was, 
that though many felt with him, very few 
had spoken with him. He had been, with 
a slight exception, attacked, he might say, 
by almost every speaker who had spoken 
on the question, and by some not altogether 
in terms that might have been expected on 
that occasion. Before he sat down, he 
hoped he should have the opportunity of 
repaying his friends with interest. The 
right hon. Baronet at the head of the Go- 
vernment had said that a great change in 
his opinion had taken place. The right 
hon. Baronet had commenced official life, 
he might say, as Secretary for Ireland, and 
had lived uninterruptedly in office to 1829; 
and the right hon. Baronet, with all the 
means of information which he possessed, 
had then held the same opinion as he him- 
self had that evening expreased. Having 
left the soft cushion of office, the right hon. 
Baronet had passed for a time into the cold 
and dreary region of opposition, After the 
right hon. Baronet had, with great care and 
astonishing tact, again collected a great 
party together, what was his first expres- 
sion of opinion in this very case? The 
opinion of the right hon. Baronet in 1833 
was the same as he had that evening ex- 
pressed. In 1835 the right hon. Baronet 
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returned to office. He was then called 
upon to express his opinion on this subject, 
and again expressed the opinion which he 
(Mr. Roebuck) had that evening expressed. 
If, then, it were true, as a description of 
his Motion, that it was of an exceedingly 
unstatesmanlike character, that it was an 
imprudent and impolitic Motion—he was 
using phrases which had been used by hon. 
Members—he would like to know what 
they were to consider of the right hon. 
Baronet’s opinion in 1835. Would 
any man now turn round to the right 
hon. Baronet, and say that his opinion was 
an impolitic opinion, and one unfit to be 
broached? The right hon. Baronet was an 
authority in 1835, and he could quote him 
on his side. He would therefore say that 
the charge of impolicy and want of care in 
making this Motion, came with little grace 
from the right hon. Gentleman. Some hon. 
Members—the Member for Warwickshire, 
for instance and the Member for Waterford 
—had chosen to speak of him and of his 
Motion in a somewhat contemptuous man- 
ner. The hon. Member for Warwickshire 
had used phrases expressing great personal 
insignificance. He had been described as a 
very insignificant reasoner—as if all that he 
had advanced were worth nothing. 

Mr. Nendegate rose to explain. He had 
not used any terms expressive of an opinion 
that the reasoning of the hon. and learned 
Member for Bath was insignificant. The 
opinion which he had expressed, and to 
which he still adhered, was, that his Mo- 
tion was mischievous. 

Mr. Roebuck: The hon. Gentleman had 
a perfect right to entertain such an im- 
pression of his Motion, and for so doing he 
(Mr. Roebuck) confessed he had no right 
to quarrel with him. The hon. Member 
for Waterford—and his expression was one 
which he had certainly expected would have 
been earlier stopped by the Chairman—had 
made use of an observation at which he had 
been tempted to laugh, however unpuarlia- 
mentary that might have been. That hon. 
Gentleman had said, that what he (Mr. 
Roebuck) had said, in reference to certain 
absent parties, he would not have dared to 
say had they been present. The hon. 
Gentleman was from [reland, and let the 
House just mark the way in which he made 
his observations. He said, that if the 
Members complained of had been present, 
he (Mr. Roebuck) would not have dared to 
complain of their absence. 

Sir H, W. Barron rose to explain. He 
had made no such observation with regard 
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‘as the hon. and learned Gentleman had so 
adroitly stated. It was not to that his 
observation referred. The hon. and learned 
Gentleman had put an expression into his 
mouth merely to create a laugh. What he 
did say was, that the hon. and learned 
Gentleman should not use the words “ per- 
sonal insignificance” as applied to absent 
Gentlemen. He had said such words, for 
he had put them down at the time they 
were used. He had spoken of the “ per- 
sonal insignificance” of these Gentlemen, 
and that they could be well spared from 
their places in that House. What he had 
said was, that the hon. and learned Gen- 
tleman would not have dared to have used 
such words had these Members been pre- 
sent. 

Mr. Roebuck: From his experience in 
the cross-examination of witnesses he had 
learnt that when a witness was in a certain 
state of mind, it was always the best course 
to let him tell his own story. The hon. 
Member had just told his. What he had 
complained of, was not the peculiar phra- 
seology used ; he was merely quoting one 
word which he thought might be considered 
objectionable. That which he was about to 
complain of was the use of the word ‘‘ dare.” 
Now, what did he not dare to do? Dared 
he not say that these Gentlemen had de- 
serted their post. Like sentinels placed on 
duty, when danger came, they had thrown 
down their muskets and run away. Dared 
he not say that? Dared he not say that in 
many cases mortified vanity had led to that 
desertion? That suck was the case was his 
deliberate opinion, and he repeated it. His 
hon. and learned Friend the Member for 
Cork had made an appeal to his (Mr. 
Roebuck’s ) kind feelings, and the right hon. 
Gentleman the Member for Dungarvon had 
alsoremarked on the peculiarity and strength 
of the phraseology which he had used. Of 
whom, he would ask, was he speaking, 
when he used such phraseology? Of per- 
sons careful of their own phraseology to. 
wards Gentlemen of that House? He saw 
the hon. Gentleman the Member for Fins- 
bury in his seat, and also an hon. Gentle- 
man (Mr. Bellew) sitting on one of the 
back benches, who figured in that day’s 
report of proceedings of the very head of 
the party of Seceders. The phraseology 
employed, according to the report of these 
proceedings, was such as not to conciliate 
care on his part as to the words he chould 
use in respect to those Gentlemen. The 
most dishonourable motives were by those 
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Gentlemen imputed to others; the most 
vulgar expressions were used by them, 
and every mountebank art resorted to— 
for he could tell the House there were 
great as well as little mountebanks—every 
mountebank art was resorted to, for the 
purpose of casting odium and reproach on 
every Member of that House who had in 
any way expressed, even though in the 
most guarded phraseology, anything like 
blame of these hon. Gentlemen. The ap- 
peal made to him by the hon. and learned 
Member for Cork, and what had been said 
by the right hon. Gentleman the Member 
for Dungarvon, called on him to make this 
auswer. He would not have deigned to 
reply to the hon. Member for Waterford. 
To the other hon. Gentleman he would 
say, that he had a right strongly to ex- 
press his opinion of those persons; and if 
their own phrases were properly considered, 
he might have employed much stronger 
language in marking his opinion of their 
behaviour both before and after their de- 
sertion of their posts. As to the right hon. 
Gentleman at the head of the Government, 
he was sure that he (the right hon. Ba- 
ronet) would be obliged to him. He had 
shown him that he was all potent. The 


right hon, Gentleman, therefore, should be 
grateful tohim. The right hon. Gentle- 


man should be satisfied with himself, and 
with him (Mr. Roebuck) likewise. He 
did not desire to impute to hon. Gentle- 
men any improper motives. He was only 
barely using an argument—which he had 
aright to use—on a topic like that then 
before the House. The agricultural Mem- 
bers were now to vote—though with strong 
reluctance—with the right hon. Baronet. 
They had complained of agricultural dis- 
tress, and now that he proposed a measure 
which would partially relieve them, by 
extending the burden of the Property Tax 
to Ireland, they were still determined to 
vote with the right hon. Gentleman in op- 
position to his (Mr. Roebuck’s) proposition. 
This showed the power of the right hon. 
Baronet over those Gentlemen, and for that 
the right hon. Baronet should be grateful 
to him. It was to be hoped, however, 
that they would hear no more of agricul- 
tural Members complaining of agricultural 
distress, and asking the right hon. Gentle- 
man—and bowing at his feet while they 
asked—it to relieve them. We were coming 
to the end of some things, though not of 
all things, but he hoped we were ap- 
proaching the term of such complaints. 


These Gentlemen would now Jearn | 
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thoroughly to appreciate their chances of 
redress. The right hon. Gentleman said 
that the exemption of Ireland from the 
operation of the tax was unjust, or that at 
first sight it appeared to be unjust ; but he 
said to impose it upon Ireland would be 
impolitic. Why was it impolitic? The 
right hon. Baronet gave a description of 
the present state of Ireland, and warned 
him that the tendency of his proposition 
was to stop the flow of capital into that 
country. But he did not show how the 
proposition made by him was to interfere 
with the flow of capital into Ireland. He 
did not propose to touch English capital, 
or to prevent it from flowing into Ireland. 
What he proposed to the House of Com- 
mons, and what had strongly impressed 
itself on the mind of the hon. Member for 
Rochdale, was this alternative, that they 
must either tax the rich men of Ireland, or 
still continue more heavily to tax the hard- 
working people of England. That was his 
proposition. And how was it met? By 
telling them that capital was flowing into 
Ireland, and that there would be mischief 
in his proposition. That did not show that 
the taxing of the great landlords of Ire- 
land would stop a single pound of capital 
from flowing into that country. And that 
was the only argument used. They had 
been told very significantly, both by the 
hon. Member for Armagh and the hon. 
Member for Dungarvon, that if they im. 
posed this tax upon Ireland, they might 
expect a revolution as the result. There 
was no mincing the question. What was 
to bring about a revolution? Were they 
going to to do mischief to the people of 
Ireland? Did he propose that they should 
do injustice to the people of Ireland? They 
were not going to touch the people—the 
working classes—the middle classes of that 
country. What he asked of them was, that 
they should touch the landlords of Ireland ; 
and they were told by hon. Gentlemen 
that if they did so, there would be a revo- 
lution. The Protestant population of Ire- 
land embraced those who held at least nine- 
tenths of the land in Ireland. It was 
those whom he wished to see taxed, as 
they were taxed in England ; and then the 
hon. Gentlemen the Members for Armagh 
and Dungarvon told them that if they did 
tax the Irish landlord, the Irish peasant 
would rise in rebellion. Did they believe 
that? Could the country believe it? He 
did not believe that with all the arts which 
might be employed, and had been em- 
ployed, to raise and incite the people of 
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that country, this would lead to one single 
particle of mischief or agitation in that 
country, by taxing the landlords of Ireland. 
The hon. Member for Montrose clearly 
stated that the remission of the duties 
proposed to be remitted, such as the duties 
on cotton and on glass, extended to Jre- 
land. The Irish people would also have 
the benefit of the reduction in the Sugar 
Duties; but then came the right hon. 
Gentleman, and, guarding himself to a 
certain degree, read a certain set of figures, 
showing the amount of taxes paid by Ire- 
land on raw materials. Now, the right 
hon. Gentleman knew as well as he did, 
that there were no manufactures in Ire- 
land. But, as the right hon. Gentleman 
must know that all the goods on which the 
duties were proposed to be remitted, when 
they came into the possession of the con- 
sumer, would be at a lower price than be- 
fore, how could he draw any inference at 
all by reading a set of figures as to the 
taxes paid by that country on raw ma- 
terials? That had nothing to do with the 
matter. They had a large population who 
would derive benefit from the proposed 
relaxation. He asked them still further 
to benefit that population, and they turned 
round upon him, and almost every hon. 
Member from Ireland who had spoken being 
himself interested in land, had come for- 
ward and told them that if they taxed the 
landlords of that country they would have 
a revolution. The right hon. Gentleman 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer had put 
forward an argument about the stamp 
duties levied in Ireland. Why, the right 
hon. Gentleman might remit them. if 
his proposition were rejected, the House 
ought to bear in mind that this tax would 
be as bad as possible; but if they 
adopted it as a substantive proposition, 
such amendments as they approved of 
could be introduced. Let his proposition, 
however, be rejected, and then the tax 
would be as bad as it possibly could be. 
Then this odious, this fatal tax, as it had 
been called by an Irish Member, would 
fall upon the hard-working people of Eng- 
land solely, und that, too, for the benefit of 
the Irish landlords. He only hoped that 
this country would not be im upon— 
that they would believe that all that he 
proposed was this, that he wished that the 
Revenue should receive the contributions of 
the rich—that those contributions should 
come in aid of the great body of his fellow- 
countrymen who lived by their labour. 
When he was asked, was he a friend to 
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Ireland ? he said, in answer to that ques. 
tion, and he said it to hon. Gentlemen on 
that as well as the other side of the House, 
that he had never voted for a Coercion 
Bill—that he had never voted for a con- 
tinuance of the Irish Church—that he had 
endeavoured to relieve the Irish people 
from what he believed to be injustice ; but 
then he would not on that account do the 
people of England the gross injustice of 
allowing to escape from this tax those who 
ought to pay the tax, and who, if they 
were generous, ought to solicit to be taxed, 
[A laugh.] He understood that laugh; 
but he said that the landlords of Ireland 
ought to think of that which was for the 
interest of Great Britain and Ireland. If 
they did think of it, then he said let them 
fairly contribute their fair and honest share 
to the burdens of the State. They ought 
(he said) to be included amongst those who 
paid the Property Tax. It was that from 
which they now shrunk, and in doing so 
did not act consistently with that natural 
generosity which belonged to the Irish 
people. 

Viscount Castlereagh said he did not 
often intrude on the attention of the House; 
but in the present case he thought that the 
hon. and learned Gentleman had been too 
much carried away by his eloquence, and 


by those strong feelings which naturally, 
and perhaps unconsciously, bore him too 


far. He thought the hon. and learned 
Member was evidently not acquainted with 
the real state of the case, he having attacked 
the landlords of Ireland for not paying 
their proportion to the Income Tax, a tax 
which was laid on the people of England. 
The hon. and learned Gentleman charged 
the Irish landlords, who were receiving 
large rents from Ireland, with not paying 
their share of the public burdens: but he 
hoped to be enabled to say that which would 
satisfy the House and the hon. Member, 
that the landlords of Ireland did pay their 
contributions to the Property Tax. He 
assured the House that the Irish landlords 
paid their little contingency to the Income 
Tax. There might be some landlords who 
spent their incomes abroad and elsewhere 
in order to escape the Income Tax; but 
then there were others who had property 
both in Ireland and England who gave 
their quota to the Income Tax, and who 
felt that Ireland was benefited by their 
contributions to this tax. He would tell 
the hon. Gentleman that he contributed 
801. yearly to the Income Tax, although he 
did not receive a shilling from landed pro- 
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perty in England, and he never expected to 
have a shilling. Therefore the hon. and 
learned Gentleman was perfectly wrong. 
It was not for him or for the hon. Member 
for Bath to introduce measures for Ireland 
—it was for Her Majesty’s Government. 
If landed proprietors did their duty in their 
several stations, and if they were supported 
by Government, there would be no com- 
plaints about the Income Tax in Ireland, 
or any other thing. ‘The landlords of 
Ireland were ever ready, anxious, and wil- 
ling to contribute to the burdens of the 
State equally with the landlords of Eng- 
land. 

The Committee divided on the question 
that the words proposed by Mr. Roebuck 
be added : Ayes 33; Noes 275 :—Majority 
242, 
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Arkwright, G. Blandford, Marq. of 
Arundel and Surrey, Blewitt, R. J. 
Earl of Bodkin, W. H. 
Ashley, Lord Boldero, H. G. 
Astell, W. Borthwick, P. 
Baillie, H. J. Botfield, B. 
Baird, W. Bowles, Adm. 
Baldwin, B. Boyd, J. 
Barclay, D. Broadley, H. 
Barnard, E. G. Brotherton, J. 
Barneby, J. Browne, hon. W. 
Barron, Sir H. W, Brownrigg, J.S. 
Baskerville, T. B. M. Bruce, Lord E. 
Bateson, T. Bruce, C. L. C. 
Beckett, W. Bruges, W. H. L, 
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Buckley, E. 

Buller, Sir J, Y. 
Bunbury, T. 
Busfeild, W. 
Butler, hon. Col. 
Butler, P. S. 
Cardwell, E. 
Carew, hon. R. S. 
Castlereagh, Visct. 
Cavendish, hn. C. C. 
Charteris, hon. F. 
Chetwode, Sir J. 
Childers, J. W. 
Cholmondeley, hn. H. 
Clerk, rt. hn. Sir G, 
Clifton, J. T. 
Clive, hon. R. H. 
Cochrane, A, 
Cockburn, rt.bn. SirG. 
Colebrooke, Sir T. E. 
Collett, W. R. 
Collett, J. 
Colquhoun, J. C. 
Compton, H.C. 
Conolly, Col. 
Corry, rt. hon. H. 
Courtenay, Lord 
Cowper, hon. W. F. 
Cripps, W. 
Curteis, H. B. 
Dalrymple, Capt, 
Damer, hon. Col. 
Darby, G. 
Dashwood, G. H. 
Dawson, hon. T, V. 
Denison, E. B. 
Dickinson, F. H. 
Douglas, Sir H. 
Douglas, Sir C. E. 
Douglas, J. D. S. 
Douro, Marq. of 
Drummond, H. H. 
Duke, Sir J. 
Duncannon, Visct. 
Duncombe, T. 
Duncombe, hon. A. 
Dundas, Adm. 
East, J. B. 

Eastnor, Visct. 
Eaton, R. J. 
Egerton, W. T. 
Entwisle, W. 
Escott, B. 
Esmonde, Sir T. 
Estcourt, T. G. B. 
Evans, W. 

Ewart, W. 
Farnhan, E. B. 
Ferguson, Sir R.A. 
Ferrand, W. B. 
Fitzmaurice, hon. W. 
Fitzroy, hon. H. 
Flower, Sir J. 
Forbes, W. 
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Fuller, A. E. 
Gladstone,rt.hn. W.E. 
Gladstone, Capt. 
Godson, R. 
Gordon, hon, Capt. 
Gore, M. 

Gore, hon. R, 
Goring, C. 
Goulburn, rt. hon. H. 
Graham, rt. hn. Sir J. 
Granby, Marq. of 
Greenall, P. 
Gregory, W. H. 
Grey, rt. hon, Sir G. 
Grimston, Visct. 
Grogan, E. 

Hale, R. B. 
Halford, Sir H. 
Hamilton, G. A. 
Hamilton, W. J. 
Hamilton, Lord C. 
Hanmer, Sir J. 
Harcourt, G. G. 
Harris, hon, Capt. 
Hawes, B. 

Hayes, Sir E. 
Heneage, G. H. W. 
Henley, J. W. 
Hepburn, Sir T. B. 
Herbert, rt. hon. 8. 
Hervey, Lord A. 
Hogg, J. W. 
Hope, hon, C. 
Hope, G. W. 
Horsman, E. 
Howard, Sir R. 
Hughes, W. B. 
Hutt, W. 

Inglis, Sir R. H. 
James, W. 

James, Sir W. C. 
Jermyn, Earl 
Jervis, J. 

Jocelyn, Visct. 
Johnstone, H. 
Jones, Capt. 
Kemble, H. 
Lambton, H. 

Law, hon. C. E. 
Layard, Capt. 
Lefroy, A. 

Legh, G. C. 
Lemon, Sir C. 
Lennox, Lord A, 
Leslie, C. P. 
Liddell, hon. H. T. 
Lincoln, Earl of 
Lockhart, W. 
Lowther, Sir J. H. 
Lowther, hon. Col, 
Lygon, hon. Gen. 
McGeachy, F. A. 
Mackenzie, W. F. 
Mackinnon, W. A. 
Maclean, D. 
Macnamara, Major 
McNeill, D, 
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Mainwaring, T. 
Manners, Lord C. S. 
March, Earl of 
Martin, J. 

Martin, T. B. 
Masterman, J. 
Maxwell, hon. J. P. 
Mildmay, H. S. J. 
Miles, P. W. S. 
Milnes, R. M. 
Mitcalfe, H. 
Mordaunt, Sir J. 
Morgan, O. 
Morison, Gen, 
Mundy, E. M. 
Murphy, F. S. 
Murray, A. 
Newdegate, C. N. 
Newport, Visct. 
Newry, Visct. 
Nicholl, right hon. J. 
Northland, Visct. 
Owen, Sir J. 
Packe, C. W. 
Paget, Col. 
Pakington, J. S. 
Palmerston, Visct. 
Patten, J, W. 
Pechell, Capt. 
Peel, rt. hn, Sir R. 
Peel, J. 

Philips, M: 

Pigot, Sir R. 
Plumptre, J. P. 
Plumridge, Capt, 
Polhill, F. 
Pollington, Visct. 
Powell, Col. 
Praed, W. T. 
Pringle, A. 
Protheroe, E. 
Rawdon, Col. 
Reid, Sir J. R. 
Repton, G. W. J. 
Rice, E. R. 
Rolleston, Col. 
Ross, D. R. 
Round, J. 
Rushbrooke, Col. 
Russell, Lord J. 
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Russell, J. D. W. 
Ryder, hon. G. D. 
Sanderson, R. 
Sandon, Visct. 
Shaw, rt. hn. F. 
Sheil, rt. hon. R. L. 
Smith, A. 

Smith, rt. hn. T. B. C. 
Smythe, hon. G. 
Somerset, Lord G. 
Somerton, Visct. 
Somerville, Sir W. M. 
Somes, J. 
Sotheron, T. H. S. 
Spooner, R. 
Stanton, W. H. 
Stewart, J. 

Stuart, H. 

Sutton, hon. H. M. 
Taylor, E. 
Tennent, J. E. 
Thesiger, Sir F. 
Thornely, T. 
Thornhill, G. 
Tollemache, J. 
Towneley, J. 
Trench, Sir F. W. 
Trollope, Sir J. 
Trotter, J. 

Vernon, G. H. 
Waddington, H. 8S. 
Wakley, T. 

Wall, C. B. 
Wallace, R. 

Ward, H. G. 
Wellesley, Lord C. 
Williams, W. 
Wood, C. 

Wood, Col. 

Wood, Col. T. 
Wortley, bn. J. 5. 
Wortley, hon. J. S. 
Wyndham, Cal, C, 
Wynn, Sir W. W. 
Wyse, T. 

Yorke, hon. E T, 


TELLERS, 
Baring, H. 
Young, J. 


The Committee then divided on the 
Original Question :—Ayes 228; Noes 30: 


—Majority 198. 


List of the Noes. 


Barnard, E. G. 
Blackstone, W. S. 
Blewitt, R. J. 
Buller, C, 

Byng, rt. hon. G. S. 
Christie, W. D. 
Colborne, hn. W.N.R. 
Cowper, hon, W, F. 
Dalrymple, Capt. 
Dashwood, G. H. 
Duncombe, T,. 


Evans, W. 
Granger, T, C. 
Hastie, A. 
Hawes, B. 
Hollond, R. 
Horsman, E. 
Martin, J. 
Morris, D. 
Muntz, G. F. 
Murphy, F. S. 
Napier, Sir C. 
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Wyse, T. 
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Russell, Lord E. 
Somerville, Sir W. M. 
Strutt, E. * 
Towneley, J. 

Wakley, T. 

Wawn, J. T. 


TELLERS. 
Curteis, H. B. 
Pechell, Capt. 


The House resumed. Committee to sit 
again. 


Winpow Duties.] Captain Pechell 
moved that there be laid before the House 
a Return of all cases of surcharge for Duties 
on Windows which have been decided by 
the Commissioners acting in the execution 
of the Acts relating to the Assessed Taxes, 
from the Ist day of January, 1839, to the 
3lst day of December, 1844. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer said it 
would be quite impossible to grant the 
Return, as the surcharges were made by 
the local assessors, and no record was kept 
by the Commissioners. 

Mr. Hume thought there would be no 
difficulty in making the Return for the 
present year, although there were no re- 
cords of past years. 

Captain Pechell was dissatisfied with the 
answer of the Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
and would divide the House. 

The House divided :—Ayes 5 ; Noes 31: 
—Majority 26, 


List of the Aves. 


Wawn, J. T. 
TELLERS, 

Hume, J. 

Pechell, Capt. 


List of the Noes. 


Acland, Sir T. D. Henley, J. W. 
Bentinck, Lord G. Hepburn, Sir T. B. 
Cardwell, E. Herbert, rt. hon. S. 
Clerk, rt. hon. Sir G. Jermyn, Earl 
Collett, W. R. Lincoln, Ear! of 
Cripps, W. Mackenzie, W. F. 
Darby, G. McNeill, D. 
Dickinson, F. H. Masterman, J. 
Drummond, H. H. Neeld, J. 
Entwisle, W. Neeld, J. 

Escott, B. Sibthorp, Col. 
Forster, M. Sutton, hon. H, M. 


Blewitt, R. J. 
Brotherton, J. 
Hollond, R. 
Martin, J. 





Fremantile,rt.hn.SirT. 


Gordon, hon. Capt. 
Goulburn, rt. hon, H. 
Graham, rt. bn. Sir J. 
Hawes, B, 


Trelawny, J.S. 
Trotter, J. 
TELLERS. 
Young, J. 
Pringle, A. 


House adjourned at a quarter to one 


o'clock. 





Communication 


HOUSE OF LORDS, 
Thursday, February 20, 1845. 


Mrnorss.) Binis. .Public.—1* Bail in Error. 

Petitions PResenTsp. From Physicians, Surgeons, and 
General Practitioners of Exeter, in favour of Medical 
Reform.—By Lord Campbell, from G. R. W. Baxter, 
Esq., complaining of the Miscarriage, and Irregular De- 
livery of Newspapers through the Post Office. 


Rauways.] The Earl of Dalhousie 
having laid on the Table Returns as to the 
lines determined on by the Railway De- 
partment of the Board of Trade, 

Lord Beaumont asked whether these 
were Reports as to the whole of the rail- 
ways submitted to the adjudication of the 
Board. 

The Earl of Dalhousie: Of those de- 
cided up to this time. 

Lord Monteagle should like to know 
whether these Returns specified the time 
occupied in disposing of the cases before 
the Board ; for, if the account that ap- 
peared in the public prints was true, it was 
utterly impossible (without attributing the 
slightest want of attention to the Buard) 
that the merits of each case should have 
been duly considered. It must be obvious 


toany one who ever served on a Com- 
mittee, that such a quantity of business 
could not be disposed of, even with the 


assistance of counsel. 

The Earl of Dalhousie said, it would be 
impossible to construct a Return, showing 
the time employed by the Railway Board 
in the consideration of every scheme ; and 
with regard to the aggregate time, it was 
quite unnecessary that such a Return should 
be made, as the matter was sufficiently 
notorious. It was proposed that 240 Bills 
should be brought before Parliament ; 
and on those Bills he knew to his cost the 
Railway Department had been constantly 
engaged from the last day their Lordships 
met in that House for the Parliamentary 
business of the Session. Previously to the 
13th of December they could not form any 
decision, because they found that the 
schemes multiplied by threes and fours ; 
and as fast as they considered one scheme, 
two or three competing schemes were sent 
for their consideration. Whether it was 
obvious to that House or to the public that 
it was impossible the Railway Department 
could have given sufficient attention to the 
different schemes, it would not be be- 
coming in him to say; but perhaps the 
House would allow him to suggest that the 
most reasonable course tu be pursued was, 
for their Lordships to abstain from giving 
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an opinion until they saw the labours of 
that Department and their Reports. If 
they should turn out to be worthless, the 
exertions of the Board would have been 
futile; but if, on the contrary, the Reports 
should appear correct on the face of them, 
and, being subjected to the test and scru- 
tiny of the Committee, should stand the 
test, then he thought the Board would 
not have rendered themselves liable to the 
imputation which the noble Lord had 
thrown out. Their Lordships would not 
proceed on any plausible ground suggested 
on that night, but wait until the labours 
of the Railway Board were before the 
House, and had been fairly considered. 
House adjourned. 


oem 


HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
Thursday, February 20, 1845. 
Mrnures.] Brits. Public.—1°% Manchester Division 
Stipendiary Magistrate; Roman Catholic Relief; Spar- 

rows Herne Road. 

5°: and passed :— Constables (Scotland). 

Private-—1° Hull and Selby (Bridlington Branch) Rail- 
way; Cockermouth and Workington Railway ; Kendal 
and Windermere Railway; Lancaster and Carlisle Rail- 
way ; Chester and Birkenhead Railway Extension; Bir- 
kenhead (Commissioners’) Dock. 

PETITIONS PRBSENTED. By Mr. Bright, from W. Bidwell, 
complaining of Proceedings for Church Rates.—By se- 
veral hon. Members (4), against Renewal of Property 
Tax Act. —By Viscount Duncan, from London, and Mr. 
O. Duncombe, from Edinburgh, for Repeal of Window 
Duty.—By Sir ‘T. Hepburn, from Haddington, against 
Alteration of Law of Banking (Scotland). — By several 
hon. Members (5), for Alteration of Medical Practice 
Bill.—By Mr. Bright, from H. O’Connell, for Inquiry.— 
By Colonel Conolly, from Ballyshannon Union, respecting 
Poor Relief (Ireland) Act.—By Mr. Baird, from Linlith- 
gow, for Alteration of Prisons (Scotland) Act.—By Mr. 
Brotherton, from National Temperance Society, and 
Ashbourn, for diminishing Public Houses, 


Communication witH Inp1A.]_ Sir J. 
Hobhouse, seeing the hon. Member the 
Secretary to the Board of Control in his 
place, would ask him whether in the addi- 
tional communication with India by a steam- 
vessel on the 20th of each month, which 
he was very glad to see, it was intended to 
include Bombay ; and, if not, whether it 
was intended to have a monthly Overland 
Mail to Bombay as well as to the Presi- 
dencies of Calcutta and Madras. 

Mr. E. Tennent: There was now a 
monthly communication between this coun- 
try and the Presidencies of Calcutta and 
Madras, in addition to the usual monthly 
Overland Mail. With respect to the ques- 
tion as to an additional communication with 
Bombay, the Government did not consider 
that port of sufficient importance to alter 
the present system respecting it. At all 
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events, no step had yet been taken with a 
view to that object. 


EmpLoyMEnt IN Workuovusss.]| Cap- 
tain Pechell begged to say, in reference to 
his Motion on the subject of the employ- 
ment of the poor in Union Workhouses, 
that the Guardians of the Boston Union 
had refused to comply with the Order of 
that House. He, therefore, begged to ask 
what course the right hon. Baronet, the 
Home Secretary, intended to take in refer- 
ence to those Guardians; and also what 
directions, if any, had been given to pre- 
vent the crushing of bones in workhouses ? 

Sir James Graham said, the hon. Gen- 
tleman had given him notice of the ques- 
tion he intended to put. He thought the 
hon. Gentleman must admit that, as far 
as the authority of the Poor Law Commis- 
sioners could be exerted over the local 
Boards, everything had been done to en- 
force the Order of the House. If the hon. 
Member thought the power of the House 
was to be exerted, it would be for him to 
consider what steps should be taken. As 
to the second question, he did not believe 
the practice, though objectionable, was 
illegal. The Poor Law Commissioners 
could only exercise the powers which the 
law gave them ; if any increase of them 
were desired, there must be an alteration 
of the law. 

Subject at an end. 


Bastarvy.]| Mr. Barneby begged to 
call the attention of his right hon. Friend 
the Home Secretary to a recent decision 
by a learned Judge on orders of affiliation 
made by magistrates, which decision de- 
clared those orders to be invalid. He had 
reason to believe that that decision took a 
correct view of the law; and therefore it 
was his intention on an early day to move 
for leave to bring in a Bill for the purpose 
of declaring and settling the law in bas- 
tardy cases. 

Sir James Graham replied, that by the 
construction put upon the Act of last Ses- 
sion, in reference to orders of bastardy, its 
provisions had been rendered nugatory, 
and could not be enforced. It would be 
his duty to bring under the consideration 
of the House a Bill to rectify this defect. 


Tue Banpreras.] Sir Charles Napier 
wished to put a question to the right hon. 
Baronet at the head of Her Majesty's 
Government, relative to a reply he had 
made yesterday to the question put by the 
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hon. Member for Pontefract. If he un. 
derstood the right hon. Baronet properly, 
the right hon. Baronet said that the two 
sons of Admiral Bandiera and twenty other 
individuals had taken refuge in the Ionian 
Islands ; that they left them on a particular 
day ; and that the Governor of the Islands, 
as well as the Government at home, had 
been taken entirely by surprise, on those 
gentlemen leaving the Ionian Islands. He 
wished now to ask the right hon. Baronet 
whether the arrival of the two sons of 
Admiral Bandiera, men of some distinction, 
and twenty other individuals, had been 
communicated to the Tord High Commis. 
sioner by the Government at home ; and 
whether any instructions had been given 
by the Government in the event of their 
leaving the island. It appeared that the 
Consuls of Russia, Austria, and Rome had 
made application to the Governor when 
they heard of the departure of those indi- 
viduals, to send a steam man-of.war to 
prevent their landing on the coast of 
Calabria. He remembered a similar case 
which had occurred some years back, when 
the Duke of Wellington was at the head 
of the Government. A certain number of 
Portuguese refugees took refuge in Ply- 
mouth; whence they sailed for Terceira. 
A man of war was sent off to the island 
to prevent them from landing, and with 
strict orders, if they persisted, to drive 
them away, which was done, with the loss 
of one man killed. He wished to know 
whether any instructions had been given 
by the Governor of those islands to prevent 
them from landing. If Lord Seaton had 
acted a humane part, instead of sending a 
communication to the Neapolitan Govern- 
ment, he should have sent the steamer to 
acquaint those twenty-two unfortunate in- 
dividuals of their danger, and apprise them 
that it was the intention of the Govern- 
ment to inform the Neapolitan authorities 
that they were going to land. He wished 
to know whether the Governor had com- 
municated their arrival, and had received 
instructions how to act; and whether he 
had orders to communicate with them be- 
fore they sailed for Otranto ? 

Sir R. Peel: Sir, I thought I had fully 
communicated all I knew on this subject in 
the answer which I gave to the question 
put by my hon. Friend (Mr. M. Milnes) ; 
but, for the satisfaction of the hon. and 
gallant Officer, I have no objection to an- 
swer his question, and to repeat all I recol- 
lect on the subject. I must, however, 
decline any reference to the case of the 
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Marquess de Saldanha, and the Portuguese 
who accompanied him to this country, and 
thence to Terceira, for I have no perfect 
recollection of the circumstances. With re- 
spect to the case put by the hon. and gallant 
Officer, I say that no communication was 
made by Lord Seaton to the Neapolitan 
Government respecting the intended land- 
ing of the sons of Admiral Bandiera and 
their companions until after they had sailed. 
I do not recollect that Lord Seaton made 
any communication on the subject to the 
Government, or that any instructions were 
sent to him on the subject. Lord Seaton 
stated to the Neapolitan Representative 
that a son of Admiral Bandiera had arrived 
in the Ionian Islands in the month of 
February—that thence he went to Malta, 
and after some short time returned to the 
Jonian Islands—that he there conducted 
himself in a manner not calculated to excite 
any suspicion whatever—that on the 12th 
of June he, accompanied by his brother and 
twenty companions, left in two boats—and 
that Government had no suspicion of their 
intentions, as they all were unarmed. On 
the 13th of June three Consuls applied 
to Lord Seaton to send a certain armed 
steamer, called, I think, the Medea, for the 
urpose of preventing the parties from 
o ing in Calabria. That Lord Seaton 
declined to do. [Lord J. Russell: What 
three Consuls made the application? ] I be- 
lieve the Austrian Consul, the Consul of 
the Papal States, and the Russian Consul. 
[Mr. 7. Duncombe: Not the Russian—the 
Neapolitan Consul.] I am speaking to the 
best of my recollection. I believe the 
three Consuls were those of Russia, Austria, 
and the Papal States ;* but if I am sub- 
stituting one for another, | will inform the 
noble Lord to-morrow. I donot, however, 
think Iam mistaken. The answer Lord 
Seaton made to the representation of the 
three Consuls was this,—‘“ I think the 
statement made very much exaggerated” — 
they had stated that sixty individuals had 
left the island—“ 1 think that statement 
made very much exaggerated; I don’t 
think it possible these parties are going to 
land on the coast of Calabria. 1 cannot 
send the Medea to prevent them from 
landing, but [ will send a small boat to 
enable you to apprise the Neapolitan Go- 
vernment to take such measures as they 
think fit to guard against the attack.” 





* The right hon. Baronet explained at a 
subsequent part of the evening, that he was 
mistaken in mentioning the Russian Consul, 
He should have said the Neapolitan. 
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Sir C. Napier: What I want to know 
is, whether Lord Seaton, in communicating 
to the British Government what he had 
done, stated that he had sent to inform 
those unfortunate individuals that he had 
apprized the Neapolitan Government of 
their having left the island. 

Sir R. Peel; The parties had sailed 
before Lord Seaton was aware of the fact. 
They sailed about ten o’clock at night. I 
again say I am speaking only to the best 
of my recollection. They sailed at ten 
o’clock on the evening of the 12th of June. 
Lord Seaton had not the least conception 
they intended to leave the island: but on 
the 13th the Consuls made the representa- 
tion I have referred to, and asked that the 
Medea might be sent immediately after 
them. The gallant Officer asks whether 
Lord Seaton made any communication 
to the two Bandieras. It was impossible 
that he could make any commnication 
to the Bandieras before they left the island, 
because he had not the least suspicion of 
their intending to leave it. To the ques- 
tion whether Lord Seaton sent any boat 
after them to communicate with the Ban- 
deiras on their passage, I have to reply that 
he did not. 

Lord J. Russell : I wish to ask another 
question connected with this subject. The 
right hon. Baronet has stated that Lord 
Seaton did not suspect when those twenty- 
two individuals left Corfu that they were 
going to Calabriz. But it is stated in the 
newspapers that a letter had been received 
in this country from one of those unfortu- 
nate victims, written I think on the day 
before his death, in which it was stated, 
that a person who came on horseback to 
visit them in the island of Corfu, was the 
person who betrayed them to the Neapoli- 
tan Government. The question I wish to 
put is, whether by Lord Seaton, or the 
British Minister at the Court of Naples, 
any information has been conveyed to Her 
Majesty’s Government, to the effect that a 
person accompanying these parties to the 
coast of Calabria had entrapped them. 

Sir R. Peel: 1 assure the noble Lord I 
have no recollection whatever on that 
point. Had I known the noble Lord’s in- 
tention to put such a question, I should 
have come prepared to answer it. Perhaps 
the noble Lord will renew his question to- 
morrow. 

Mr. Miines: Is there any objection to 
lay on the Table of the House any letter, 
or copy of any letter, that may have passed 
between this Government and the Austrian 
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authorities connected with this subject? , that he obtained leave to bring in last Ses. 
The matter has created so much interest in | sion. He anticipated no opposition, and 
the country, that it would be much more | proposed to take the discussion on the se- 
satisfactory to have the papers. | cond reading. 
Sir R. Peel: What correspondence can Mr. Bright said, that the Bill proposed 
be produced ? | by the hon. Member last Session, was to. 
Mr. T. Duncombe: Letters or extracts tally unfitted for the object it proposed to 
of letters. You had the correspondence of | accomplish. He had no desire to interfere 
these parties with Mr. Mazzini to guide ' with the hon. Gentleman, but he thought 
ou. ) it would save a great deal of time if leave 
Sir R. Peel: I assure the House what I were not given to bring in the Bill. He 
have stated is in exact conformity with the would advise the hon. Gentleman to con. 
communications received. I am bound to | sult practical men before he took the sub- 
say, having read the despatch of Lord Sea- : ject in hand. 
ton, that if I am asked whether there will! Mr. Ferrand said, that a short time ago 
be any inconvenience in producing it, I | he was speaking to a very large manufac. 
don’t think there would. But when I | turer, who was a member of the Anti- 
have produced one paper, hon. Gentlemen | Corn-Law League, and who said that he 
opposite may ask, why not produce some | burned his own smoke, that it was easy to 
others? What I stated to the House was | be accomplished, and who had asked him to 
this—no communication was made to the! use his exertions in Parliament to compel 
British Government—no communication | every manufacturer to do the same. 
was made to Lord Seaton—no communica-; Mr. Milnes having inspected the mag. 
tion of any kind was received by Lord Sea- | nificent machinery of Mr. Marshall, at 
ton with respect to the conduct of the | Leeds, for putting down this nuisance, 
Bandieras and other refugees in Corfu, un- | gave his cordial support to the Motion. 
til after they had actually sailed. The first! The Earl of Lincoln apprehended that 
account we had of their having sailed was | there were two questions now before the 
from Austria, from Sir Robert Gordon, in | House —first, whether it was possible by 
a letter dated the 26th of July, with a re- | any legislation to suppress this nuisance ; 
monstrance against our having permitted | and, in the second place, whether the 
the expedition to sail. Upon receiving it | scheme proposed last year by his hon. 
we called on Lord Seaton for a further re- | Friend was at all practicable? With 
port, and then we had two letters from | reference to the first question, he was in- 
Lord Seaton exactly in conformity with | clined to believe that it was possible con- 
what I have stated. siderably to abate, if not altogether to re- 
Mr. G. W. Hope: Perhaps I may be al- | move, the nuisance. He had been in com- 
lowed to state that we had no notice what- | munication with some scientific gentlemen 
ever. J can find no notice whatever in the | on the subject, but he doubted whether the 
correspondence with Lord Seaton respect} Bill of his hon. Friend would be effectual. 
ing the arrival of the Bandieras in the | If, on discussion, the House should be of 
Ionian Islands previously to the report that | that opinion, he should be prepared to in- 
they had left, except this,—application was | troduce a measure of his own, being per- 
made to him that one of the brothers, being | suaded that the subject itself was not only 
a deserter, should be delivered up, which | important with reference to the public 
application was refused. health, but also in an economical point of 
Mr. T. Duncombe: Did you give the | view. 
Austrian Government notice that the Ban- Mr. Muntz said, that in some trades 


| 
} 
} 
| 
| 


dieras were in Malta? smoke might be got rid of, while in others 
Mr. G. W. Hope: We did not know the | that would be perfectly impossible. For 
fact. instance, it would be ruinous in the iron 
Mr. T. Duncombe : It is stated in Mr. | trade, and therefore the House ought to be 
Mazzini’s letter that was opened. very careful, and should look close at the 
Subject at an end. Bill they introduced, before they legislated 


upon this subject. It was useless to expect 
Smoxe.] Mr. Mackinnon moved for leave | to get rid of smoke without an increase of 

to bring in a Bill to “ Prohibit the nui- | the expense of fuel. He had tried many 

sance of Smoke from the furnaces of Fac- | experiments, and had always found this ta 

tories.” The Bill he proposed to introduce | be the result. 

was almost identical in its provisions with | Leave given. 
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Parys AND PENALTIES ON THE CaTHO- 
uics.] Mr. Watson moved for leave to 
bring in a Bill for the further repeal of 
enactments imposing pains and penalties 
upon Her Majesty’s Roman Catholic sub- 
jects on account of their religion. He was 
not sure whether the Government intended 
to offer any opposition to this Bill ; but he 
thought that at all events the discussion 
had better be taken on the second reading. 
The same Bill was brought into the House 
of Lords last Session by Lord Beaumont, 
but did not pass entire, inasmuch as the 
Lord Chancellor and other legal Lords 
considered it better to pass a Bill which 
could not be open to any objections, or ex- 
cite debate, and such a Bill, being intro- 
duced into the House of Commons by the 
right hon. Baronet opposite, passed with- 
out discussion. The object of the Bill he 
now desired to bring in, was to carry into 
effect that which had received the sanction 
of a large portion of the House of Lords, 
including the Lord Chancellor. Some parts 
of the Bill might give rise to discussion ; 
but that discussion could be taken on the 
second reading, or in Committee. 

Sir R. Inglis expected to hear some 
statement of the objects of the Bill. If it 
was inconsistent with the convenience of 
the House that that statement should be 
made now, the debate had better be ad- 
journed. He did not mean to express any 
opinion on the subject at present; but he 
was unwilling to sanction the introduction 
of a Bill with such a title without any fur- 
ther statement than that which the hon. 
Member bad made. 

Sir J. Graham said, that there had been 
issued a new Commission to inquire into 
the Criminal Law, consisting, besides Mr. 
Starkie and Mr. B. Ker, of three other dis- 
tinguished lawyers, viz., Sir E. Ryan, Mr. 
Richards, and Mr. Amos ; and to these five 
Commissioners the subject with which the 
hon. Member's Bill proposed to deal had 
been referred. After this information, it 
was for the hon. Member to say. whether 
it was necessary to introduce his Bill. 

Lord J. Russell thought that the course 
taken by the Government would be the 
most useful both to the House, for the pur- 
pose of legislation, and to the country ; but 
at the same time he should be glad to see 
the provisions of his hon. Friend’s Bill. 
He should be glad that there should be a 
report on the important question, whether 
the Statute Law and the unwritten law, 
as fay as regarded our criminal code, could 
be conaolidated into one statutory code. 
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Lord J. Manners hoped that, as the hon. 
Gentleman the proposer of this Bill did not 
intend to carry it through another stage 
before Easter, the hon. Member for the 
University of Oxford would not obstruct 
the introduction of the Bill. 

Leave given. Bill brought in and read 
a first time. 


Cuierxs oF Petry AND Quarter SeEs- 
sions,] Sir J. Graham moved for leave 
to bring in a Bill for Payment of Justices’ 
Clerks and Clerks of the Peace, by Salaries 
instead of Fees, and for regulating Fees in 
Criminal Proceedings. 

Mr. Ferrand wished to know whether 
it was the intention of the right hon. Ba- 
ronet, by any enactment in this Bill, to 
withdraw from individual magistrates the 
power of appointing their own clerks? If 
this were so, many magistrates would re- 
tire from the Commission altogether. 

Mr. Escott apprehended that was not the 
proper time to discuss the clauses of this 
Bill. He must, however, sincerely thank 
the right hon. Baronet for introducing so 
important a measure. The object which he 
should keep in view in the further progress 
of the measure would be to take care that 
no provision was introduced into the Bill 
to enable any person who derived profit 
from former extortionate practices to be 
remunerated in proportion to his past ex- 
tortion. 

Sir J. Graham begged to state, in reply 
to the hon. Member for Knaresborough, 
that he did not seek by his Bill to deprive 
magistrates of the power of appointing 
their own clerks, but he objected to ailow- 
ing them to receive any fees except in Petty 
Sessions or in open court. 

Leave given. . 


OprentnG Letters at THE Post Orricr 
—Apsournep Dexate.}] Order of the 
Day read for resuming the debate on the 
Post Office. 

Mr. Milnes rose to address the House. 
He did not know that he should. have pre- 
sumed to intrude on the House in this 
debate, but from the accidental circum- 
stance of his having witnessed, when lately 
abroad, the unhappy effect produced on 
the public mind in foreign countries by 
the unfortunate revelation which was now 
engaging the attention of Parliament. 
During a short residence on the Continent, 
he had been a witness of the painful sus- 
picions which this matter had occasioned. 
To himself, indeed, the observation of these 
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suspicions was somewhat the less painful, 
inasmuch as he was aware that in a great 
degree they were unfounded; but, never- 
theless, they were not the less obnoxious 
because he knew that they were to a great 
extent absurd. It had long been the 
honour and privilege of this country to 
afford a refuge to persons compelled to 
leave their native soil when goaded by the 
oppression of their rulers ; and he believed 
that there was no period in British history | 
more highly satisfactory to contemplate 
than the time when Queen Elizabeth gave 
to the oppressed subjects of the United 
Provinces a refuge from the tyranny of | 
Philip II.; and from that time down to| 
the present—including the magnificent 
hospitality shown to the French refugees 
during the Revolution—this country had 
freely opened her ports to foreigners, regard- 
less of their political opinions—whether 
Carlists, Italians, or Poles. When he saw 
the painful contrast which was presented 
between the present Government of this | 
country and the Government of France— 
when he reflected that the French Minister 
was able to get up in his place in the Cham- 
ber of Deputies and assert that, as far as 
he knew, the communications by post in | 
France were absolutely secure ; and when 
he, unhappily, knew that the British Min- 
ister was unable to rise and make the like 
assertion, although he could not permit 
himself to make inquiry into the justice 
of the one case or the other, still these 
things led his mind to the conviction that 
England had, by this unfortunate circum- 
stance, earned for herself, through the 
wide space of the Continent, a very inju- 
rious reputation. Neither was it any con- 
solation to him, when, travelling through 
Germany, he saw books in the shops con- 
taining statements reflecting on the British 
name, and heard songs sung in dishonour 
of England, to know that the right 
hon. Baronet the Secretary for the Home 
Department was the hero of the tale. For 
though he knew there never had been in 
this country an Administration which had 
more cautiously shrunk from any notion of 
infringing upon the liberty of the subject, 
yet, nevertheless, he could not but feel that 
the conduct of Her Majesty’s present 
Government upon this matter had not 
been such as effectually to secure them 
from all these unfounded suspicions. It 
was said of old time, that it was not suffi- 
cient for the wife of Cesar to be pure, but 
she must be above suspicion. But he 
could not conceal from himself that if that 
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distinguished personage had acted in such 
a manner as rather to encourage than to 
debar suspicion ; if she had seized every 
possible opportunity of placing herself in a 
very suspicious situation; if she had in- 
vested her simplest proceedings with the 
cloak of the gravest mystery; if she had 
shown herself unwilling to answer the 
simplest question in a plain manner— 
he feared that that right hon. lady 
could not have been expected to re- 
main totally above suspicion. To speak 
seriously, he believed that an immense 
amount of suspicion and misrepresentation, 
which at present overshadowed this ques- 
tion, and which certainly was in a great 
degree injurious to Her Majesty’s Govern. 
ment, was owing to its not being met, 
when it was first brought forward, with 
perfect simplicity and candour. He be. 
lieved that if, when the hon. Member for 
Finsbury brought forward the Motion, it 
had been met with no difficulty or mys. 
tery, and that if the right hon. Gentleman 
the Secretary of State for the Home De- 
partment had, instead of investing the 
matter with all sorts of doubts and diffi. 
culties, simply asserted, what every person 
who thought at all upon the subject was 
already fully aware of, that the inspection 
of these letters of Mr. Mazzini could have 
had no connexion whatever with his De- 
partment, the whole affair might have 
been easily cleared up and disposed of. 
The signing of the warrant by the right 
hon. Gentleman must have been purely a 
perfunctory act. He did not understand why 
the right hon. Gentleman should have been 
called upon to sign it at all, seeing that the 
Act of Parliament only required that the 


| warrants should be signed by a Secretary 


of State. In this case, surely it would 
have been better for the Earl of Aberdeen 
to have taken the responsibility upon him- 
self. Had the right hon. Gentleman 
merely said that this was a matter with 
which he had no concern whatever, the 
Earl of Aberdeen would have been able at 
once to have given the answer which had 
now at length been given, and which he be- 
lieved would at that time have appeased in a 
great degree the public indignation, and 
have rendered the task of explanation on 
the part of the Government a great deal 
more simple and easy than it was now. 
Suspicion had been allowed to grow up, 
and misrepresentation had been allowed to 
circulate without any thing being said on 
the other side to set the world right; and 
the consequence was, that at this moment 
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there prevailed throughout the country a 
most painful feeling with regard to this 
question. The immediate subject before 
the House divided itself into two parts :—~ 
First, as it affected Foreign Affairs ; and, 
secondly, as it affected the hon. Member 
for Finsbury personally. With regard to 
the first branch of the question, he felt it 
his duty last night to put a question to the 
right hon. Gentleman the First Lord of the 
Treasury respecting the affair at Calabria ; 
and, to a certain degree,:he thought the 
answer which was given by the right 
hon. Baronet satisfactory, so far as it 
was connected with Mr. Mazzini, and 
more immediately with the expedition of 
the brothers Bandiera from Corfu to Ca- 
labria. That answer was to the effect that 
any information which had been given with 
respect to that expedition, either to the 
Austrian, Roman, or Neapolitan Consul, or 
to any other Government, was merely in 
consequence of the general information 
which had been imparted to the Earl of 
Aberdeen, namely, that a conspiracy of the 
nature described was in progress in the 
British possessions in the Mediterranean. 
At the same time, he considered this to be 
a very grave and earnest question. It 
was connected with a general view of our 
Foreign policy. It appeared that the 
Austrian Government had nothing to do 
but to threaten the invasion of Italy ; that 
ig to say, that it would enter into any 
country whose independence was fully 
established, and the consequence would be 
an immediate disposition in the British 
Minister for Foreign Affairs to favour and 
encourage such pretensions. Thus it had 
gone forth to the world that the English 
Government had guaranteed to the Sove- 
reigns of Italy the possession of their 
thrones, however much they abused their 
power, or however unworthy they were of 
it ; and he must say, that such a supposition 
must be painful to every Englishman, and 
ought not to be entertained by any liberal 
Member on either side of the House. He 
must also beg to say, that if the Earl of 
Aberdeen, at the time that he complied 
with the wishes of the Austrian Govern- 
ment, had sent a public notice to Malta 
and Corfu, either by placarding it in the 
streets or by a publication in the news- 
papers, that the English Government was 
aware of this conspiracy, and that they 
were determined in every way to pre- 
vent and impede it, it was probable that 
that unhappy expedition to Calabria would 
never haye taken place. He would now 
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address himself to the second branch of 
this question; namely, the charge made 
by the hon. Member for Finsbury, that his 
own private letters had been opened by the 
right hon. Gentleman the Secretary for the 
Home Department. They had experienced 
within the last few years how very im- 
portant a matter was the privilege of Par- 
liament ; and if he understood it aright, he 
thought it would not be well for the pre- 
sent Government, who had on former oc- 
casions so vigorously vindicated those pri- 
vileges, to draw so strict a line of dis- 
tinction as to refuse to the hon. Member 
for Finsbury the advantage of that privilege, 
which that hon. Gentleman now chose to 
claim. He (Mr. Milnes) thought that the 
hon. Member had a perfect right to have 
an official answer, as to whether or not a 
warrant had been issued for the opening of 
his letters. That hon. Gentleman had, 
since the time that he (Mr. Milnes) had 
become a Member of that House, been, 
as far as his abilities went, deservedly 
growing in the estimation both of the 
House and fof the country, and had been 
acquiring a large influence over a great 
mass of the people of this city ; therefore, 
he might now be well considered as holding 
@ most open and responsible station in the 
country. But the hon. Gentleman knew 
very well that his name had been mixed 
up with those of many persons who had 
been suspected, and even with some who 
had come under the sentence of the law. 
[Mr. T'. Duncombe: No! Name!] There 
was one Gentleman for whom he (Mr. 
Milnes) entertained, individually, very 
great respect—Mr. Lovett. [Mr. T. Duns 
combe; Goon.] He considered one name 
was as good as a hundred. And the hon. 
Gentleman knew very well that by the 
line of politics he adopted, and the distinc- 
tion which he had acquired by the advocacy 
of certain opinions, he had, and that very 
naturally, made himself subject, he (Mr. 
Milnes) would not say to suspicion, but 
at least to the peculiar attention of those 
who had to preside over the govern- 
ment of this country. Therefore he did 
not think it at all improbable that, two 
or three years ago, it was thought right 
by Her Majesty's Government to open 
the letters of the hon. Gentleman ; and he 
was not prepared to say, as he had great 
confidence in their discretion, and in their 
love for the liberties of the people, that a 
warrant for such a proceeding was issued 
unwisely. But, at the same time, he would 
maintain that the hon, Gentleman was ing 
2E2 
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position to insist upon receiving an answer ; different aspect. The grave question remain- 
to his question, whether such a warrant had _cd—and a grave question it was—whether 
been issued ; and, if so, he could not see such a power ought to be continued. The 
any objection whatever to the production of | right hon. Gentlemen opposite, who might 
that warrant. Because, if 1 warrant were | soon return tv office, were just as much con. 


not issued, then the onus would fall upon | 
the hon. Gentleman of impeaching the right | 
hon. Gentleman the Secretary for the Home , 


cerned in the question as the right hon. 
Gentlemen who now held the reins of Go- 
vernment. His own feeling at present was 


Department of a very gross and grave breach | in favour of a limitation of the power, and 
of privilege ; namely, that of having opened | he did not think that a total abolition of it 
his letters without any warrant at all. | for criminal purposes would be expedient. It 
The hon. Gentleman asked for a new Com- | was, indeed, a piece of profitless chivalry on 





mittee to inquire into this matter. When 
the question was first brought forward last 
year, he (Mr. Milnes) stated that candour 
and openness were the means by which the 
people of this country would be most satis- 
fied to see this question treated. It would 
be in the recollection of the House how very 
Jarge a portion of it was surprised at find- 
ing that such a power was vested in the 
Government at all. The hon. Member for 
Hull (Sir J. Hanmer)—and there was no 
man of his age who was better read in 
the constitutional history of his country 
—had told the House last night, with that 
candour which ever marked his conduct— 
that he was himself unaware of the existence 
of this power. He knew others who were 
in the same state of ignorance ; he knew 
gentlemen who held high office in this 
country who were not aware of the fact. 
But he would appeal to the House whether 
this general ignorance did not prove the in- 
nocency of the exercise of the power? He 
wished also to ask the hon. Member for 
Finsbury why he waited for the case of Mr. 
Mazzini before he brought his own under 
the consideration of the House ? It was the 
hon. Member's duty to have come forward 
earlier, and by that delay he had ina great de- 
gree weakened his present claim. He could 
not bring the subject under their notice with 
the same power and vigour as if he had made 
the charge at the moment when he had dis- 
covered the fact, and when he would have 
claimed and obtained the sympathy of every 
Member of Parliament. The reason why 
he should not vote for the Motion of the 
hon. Member for Finsbury was, however, 
that he did not think a public Committee 
a proper tribunal for the genera] investi- 
gation. The excitement attending it must 
give a colour to the statements and to the 
facts ; and if the hon. Member persisted in 
his wish to ascertain whether any warrant 
existed in his own case, he could discover it 
by other and better means, though if he 
chose to confins the question within those 


the part of one right hon. Gentleman to take 
this matter upon himself, since he might have 
referced the matter to that Department, 
| which, in fact, ought to have borne the re- 
| sponsibility. In this respect he had paid no 
great compliment tohisColleagues, in taking 
a burden upon himself, as if he feared that 
they would be unable to bear it. ‘The affair 
| had been made the groundwork of charges 
from;the dullest provincial newspaper up 
to the liveliest sallies of Punch. These 
charges were most unfair, and there was, 
perhaps, no man who did not feel an honest 
indignation at the injustice that his right 
hon. Friend had sustained. He should re- 
gret if any vote he might give, could afford 
the slightest countenance to such suspicions 
and aspersions ; and thus he could not sup- 
port the Motion as it stood at present. 

Mr. Macaulay: I wish to explain, as 
clearly as possible, the precise grounds on 
which I shall feel it my duty to give my 
vote on this question. I cannot vote for 
the Motion of the hon. Member for Fins- 
bury as it stands, and my- reasons are two. 
First, I think that the Motion, framed as 
it is, contains in itself an implied censure 
on the Secret Committee; and, secondly, 
even if the words of the Motion did not 
imply a censure, the speech of the hon. 
Member who introduced it imparted to it 
the character of a censure. The Notice is, 
** to call the attention of the House to the 
evasive and unsatisfactory character of the 
Report of the Secret Committee.” Every- 
body knows that where the terms of a Mo- 
| tion are doubtful, they may be explained 
| by what is said in support of it ;j and what 
| would otherwise be a matter perfectly un- 
| important, may assume great importance if 
| introduced by a speech containing matter 
(of crimination. Such may be the case 
' with a common Motion, but much more so 
| when it is a Motion which implies in itself 
a species of censure. On that ground—if 
| that ground were all--I could not support 
ithe proposition of my hon, Friend the 





Jimits, he thought it would assume a very | Mom ¥ for Finsbury, The Secret Coms 
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mittee, I fully believe, did its duty honestly ; 
and from a knowledge of most of the Mem- 
bersofit, J am sure that their conduct has not 
deserved censure. Be it observed that we 
ought to be peculiarly cautious in passing 
censure upon a Secret Committee ; because 
the Gentlemen comprising it are tied down 
in honour, as well as in public duty, and 
cannot state or explain what may appear 
to some a deficiency intheir Report. ‘This 
is quite decisive in my mind. Another part 
of the proposal is, that a Committee should 
be appointed to inquire into the expediency 
of the present practice. I see no reason for 
that. I conceive that the subject is now 
ripe for legislation. I want no farther in- 
formation, and on that account there is no 
ground for referring the matter to a Com- 
mittee. Nevertheless, I must say, that I 
do, to a great extent, agree with the hon. 
Member for Finsbury, though I cannot 
support his Motion. It appears to me 
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well understand that there may be in- 
stances where that course would be 
useful; but in the same way I can un- 
derstand how it might be useful in cer- 
tain circumstances, instead of obtaining a 
search warrant, and opening my drawers, 
+o induce a servant to secret my papers, to 
convey them to the Home Office, and after 
having examined them and perhaps made 
extracts from them, to place them smooth 
again, and to restore them quietly to the 
situation from which they had been pur- 
loined. This course may at times be very 
convenient ; and it may be very convenient 





also to open a letter in transit in a surrep- 
titious manner, and to send it re-sealed to 
the owner. What I consider a sound 
principle in relation to this subject is this : 
—I would leave a power with the Secre- 
tary of State to send a warrant to call for 





any letter. I would give him the power 
of opening any letter ; but I would require 


that we ought, in the first place, to pass a | that after a certain time, a reasonable time 
law upon the subject. I think that we ure | to be fixed, that letter, which continues 


already in possession of the necessary ma- 
terials, and I have myself very little doubt, 
though discussion may modify my opinion, 
as to the principle by which such a law 
should be governed. I cannot conceive 
how we can make out that there ought to 
be any difference in principle in the way 
in which we should treat a letter in 
transit, and a letter after it has been 
delivered. A letter directed to me, 
and put into the mail-bag, is my pro- 
perty in the same sense, to the same ex- 
tent, and with the same limitation, asa 
letter which has been delivered to me. I 
can see no reason whatever for any distinc- 
tion in principle ; they are both alike my 
property ; and the exposure of my secrets 
is the same, and attended with the same 
consequences, whether from the reading of 
a letter which is yet to be delivered, or 
from the reading of a letter which has 
been delivered. As to the public also, 
the effect is exactly the same, whether 
the information be derived from a letter 
which was delivered to me this morn- 
ing, or from a letter which is to be 
delivered to me to-morrow morning. 
The right of any gentleman to his letter 
is subject to the claims of society, but in 
the same way, whether it be or be not 
delivered. True, there may be a great 
convenience in cases which you may sup- 
pose, in opening a letter before it reaches 
the party to whom it is addressed, in ex- 
tracting the cuntents, sealing it again, and 
then sending it to him, I can very 


| 


| 
| 





all along to be the property of the per- 
son to whom it is addressed, should, unless 
it be to be used in some judicial proceeding, 
be forwarded to the party, with a stamp 
showing that it had been opened. I may 
hear objections to that sound and plain 
principle ; but I own that I cannot anti- 
cipate them. I know that it may be sub- 
ject to some inconvenience ; here and there 
a rogue may escape; now andthen a plot 
may be successful which would otherwise 
be defeated ; but in this country, and at 
this time of day, we are not to argue it asa 
question whether we ought to enjoy all the 
advantages derived from exemption from 
those expedients to which despotic Govern- 
ments resort. Espionage is very advantage- 
ous beyond a doubt ; to have “‘a servant feed 
in” every house might beextremely conveni- 
ent; and it was said that in France, at the 
Revolution this convenience was to a great 
extent enjoyed ; but does it follow that we are 
to resort to the same system? I recollect 
last year I said that torture had its advan- 
tages, and I was met by an indignant “ no, 
no,” from many hon. Members ;_ but never- 
theless what I advanced was quite true. 
I venture to affirm that many atrocious 
crimes have notoriously been brought to 
light by torture; but I do not affirm that 
we ought therefore to re-introduce it into 
our criminal jurisprudence. So I say in 
the case before us, the experience of many 
years shows us that the benefits arising 
from the strict observation of the security 
and secrecy of private life, without the 
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exercise of arbitrary power, much more 
than counterbalance all the advantages to 
be derived from a contrary system. That 
at least is my deliberate opinion. I think 
that a Bill should be brought in on such a 
principle, and, if brought in, it shall have 
my support. We then come to another 
part of the subject—to the complaint of 
the hon. Member for Finsbury. I must 
fay that, as it seems to me, he is entitled 
to what he asks.) A Member of Parlia- 
ment offers to prove that his letters have 
been opened. The right hon. Gentlemen 
opposite do not deny it ; and I cannot con- 
ceive, after what they have said of their 
case, why they should pause in giving their 
consent to an inquiry. I cannot conceive 
that any great danger to the State can 
really arise out of their acquiescence. If 
they could say, ‘* There is no truth in the 
charge, and we defy any human being to 
prove it,” what danger could possibly re- 
sult? None in the world: it is impos- 
sible. If they tell us that there never has 
been any such warrant, what danger could 
arise from the answer? And I must here 
say, that another circumstance, to which 
at the time I did not attach much im- 
portance, has since produced upon my 
mind a strong impression. Whether what 
is charged has or has not been the case, it 
produces a suspicion that Government has 
not dealt quite fairly by the House in 
respect to the appointment of the Secret 
Committee of last year. The circum- 
stance requires explanation. When Minis- 
ters agreed to grant a Committee, it 
seemed most natural and usual that the 
hon. Member who brought forward the 
subject should be put upon it. As far as 
my recollection goes, I scarcely know of 
the appointment of a Committee by the 
House to investigate a grievance, from 
which the Gentleman who introduced the 
question to its notice was excluded. How- 
ever, the usual, the invariable course was 
not the course in this instance; for the 
Members of the Government got up and 
told us that they meant to constitute the 
Committee on a new and peculiar prin- 
ciple; that fairness and justice required 
that the hon. Member for Finsbury should 
be excluded. Every Member of the exist- 
ing Government, and every Member of the 
late Government, was also to be excluded. 
It could not be a fair investigation, said 
they, if a Member be present who is the 
accuser, and, therefore, we will constitute 
a Secret Committee, from which every 
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House was carried away by this grand 
show of justice and candour. I myself, 
among others, was misled by it; and I 
afterwards regretted that I had voted 
with the right hon. Gentlemen opposite 
on the principles they professed, which was 
to form a Committee on a plan so peculiarly 
fair. A few days afterwards Ministers 
had to form a Committee on the very same 
subject in the House of Lords, and then 
they utterly forgot their own boasted prin- 
ciple. They took upon it Members of the 
late as well as well as of the existing Go- 
vernment— Chancellors and ex-Chancellors, 
in short several most active persons in the 
former and in the present administration, 
It was the same Government which formed 
both Committees; the same reason was as- 
signed for the Committees in both places ; 
and the same principle, if good for any- 
thing, ought to have been applied to both. 
If justice could not be done by a Com- 
mittee here, in which the accuser and 
Members of the Government had seats, 
how could justice be done elsewhere ina 
Committee where the accuser could not 
sit, but to which Members of the present 
and late Administrations were admitted? 
They were very anxious to exclude all 
interested parties in this House, but as 
soon as they came into the other House 
that principle was utterly forgotten. Un- 
less I hear some explanation of the differ- 
ence, and they tell me why a Committee 
of the House of Lords, on precisely the 
same question, was to be constituted on 
the very opposite principle, I must believe 
that it was sv constituted here only for the 
purpose of keeping out the hon. Member 
for Finsbury. As far as I can see, I think 
there is great reason to believe that the 
letters of the hon. Member were opened. 
I do not mean to say that they may not 
have been properly opened : it is perfectly 
possible that he may be, as no doubt he is, 
innocent of anything like criminal corres- 
pondence ; but such information may have 
been given to the Home Office by calum- 
niators as might excite a reasonable suspi- 
cion in the breast of the right hon. Secre- 
tary. But I think a Member of Parlia- 
ment who offers to prove the fact is entitled 
to be heard: it is a question of privilege 
in a very peculiar sense: it is a privilege 
not for his own benefit, and it ought not to 
be for his own benefit. It is a privilege 
for the benefit of his constituents, and for 
the sake of free intercourse and corres- 
pondence between the representative and 
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liament is to be looked upon as one of the 
grand inquest of the nation. Many per- 
sons writhing under the pressure of what 
they consider a grievance are apt to use 
angry language: they are perhaps hot- 
headed men, and employ terms which 
others would much regret and disapprove ; 
but for a Member of Parliament to show a 
disposition to receive complaints of griev- 
ances seems to me a virtue and a merit. 
If they come readily to him from different 
parts of the country, it is one of the signs 
that he does his duty in this House. Is 
such a correspondence to be subjected to 
inspection and criticism, and that too by 
political opponents? Supposing them to be 
men of honour, their minds must be in 
some degree heated by the nightly conflicts 
in which they are engaged in this place. 
They might fancy, in such a state of mind, 
that the hon. Member was engaged in 
schemes which never entered his head, and 
this species of correspondence ought to be 
peculiarly sacred. Are his letters of this 
kind to be placed in the hands of his op- 
ponents, of his enemies in a public, though 
not in a private sense? I conceive that 
when a Member of the House of Com- 
mons offers to prove that his letters have 
been opened—when he offers to submit his 
conduct to the inspection of the public, on 
every ground of reason and justice we 
ought to comply. We ought to allow him 
to prove his case, if he can, for our own 
sakes. If he has in any way compro- 
mised the safety of the State—if there be 
any suspicion of it—if that suspicion be 
confirmed, then, sorry as I should be to 
see it, still I must say that he ought no 
longer to continue a Member of Parlia- 
ment. If, on the other hand, his letters 
have been opened, and nothing found in 
them, then he is entitled to reparation ; 
and the least reparation he can expect is a 
fair inquiry, and an open declaration of his 
nnocence. What I suggest is, that in- 
stead of calling upon a Committee, as in 
the concluding part of the Motion, to in- 
vestigate the present practice in this re- 
spect, we should proceed at once to legis- 
late. It seems to me that we arein a con- 
dition to do so; but I cannot vote for the 
Motion as it stands, though I would sup- 
port a proposition to inquire into a com- 
plaint of a Member of Parliament who de- 
clares that his letters have been improperly 
opened. 

Mr. James S. Wortley was anxious to 
state the grounds on which he should give 
his vote; and in doing so he should avoid 
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both the general question as to the exer- 
cise of the right of opening letters, and 
also any allusion to the hon. Member for 
Finsbury which could in any way be of- 
fensive to him. He apprehended that this 
was no question of the right, the wisdom, 
or the policy of exercising this power ; still 
less was it a question as to the particular 
mode of exercising this power, either as 
to the opening of a letter, or giving notice 
to the owner of the letter after a reasonable 
time (as was suggested by an hon. Member), 
or delivering it without any such notice— 
this was not the time for discussing either 
of those topics. He considered the power 
useless unless exercised to the extent to 
which it was now exercised ; and, at the 
same time, he fully sympathised with the 
party who had to exercise a power which 
must be painful to every man of honour, 
and to none more painful than to the right 
hon. Gentleman (Sir J. Graham). But 
the question was, whether, by the hon. 
Member for Finsbury, or any other hon. 
Member, just grounds had been laid for the 
granting this Committee. He could not 
help agreeing with the right hon. Gentle- 
man, that the proposition of the hon. Mem- 
ber for Finsbury was an implied censure on 
the Secretary of State ; for in the original 
terms in which the notice was given, the 
offensive word ‘‘ evasive” was found—a 
word which the hon. Member had wisely 
and discreetly withdrawn—but of which 
the House ought not to lose sight. For, 
taking that word, with the tone of his 
speech—the acrimony—he had almost said 
the personal animosity of the speech,— 
could it be doubted that the object of the 
Motion was to fix a stigma on the Secretary 
of State, and to lower him in the opinion 
of that country for the benefit and advan- 
tage of which his services had been so long 
and ably rendered? When the hon. Ba. 
ronet,§the Member for Hull, said no reflec- 
tion on the right hon. Gentleman was 
intended, it was to him quite refreshing to 
see an hon. Member of the House so 
candid—he might say so simple—as not to 
see through the design of the Motion. The 
hon. Member for Cork would not join in 
the acrimonious censure of the Motion ; 
and the hon. Member for Montrose, whose 
conduct had been always characterised by 
justice and impartiality, also deprecated the 
tone in which the Motion was brought for- 
ward. Looking at the quarter from which 
the Motion came, and the perseverance 
with which this acrimonious tone was im- 
pressed on every step of the proceedings, he 
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could not but feel that the object of the 
Motion was to fix a most unjust stigma 
on the right hon. Gentleman. He (Mr. 
Wortley) would put it to every hon. Mem- 
ber in the House to place himself in the 
position of the right hon. Gentleman—to 
consider the country in a state of tumult, 
and the responsibility of preserving the 
peace of the country resting on his shoul- 
ders—that his predecessors had exercised 
this power, and that he was called upon 
to exercise it—would any hon. Member in 
the House lay his hand upon his heart and 
say that, if placed in similar circumstances, 
he would not have exercised this power? 
Had the right hon. Gentleman exercised it 
more than any other Secretary of State? 
The Report not only says he did not, but 
that he was distinguished from all his 
predecessors in not allowing the war- 
rants to remain in the office longer than 
was necessary. Former Secretaries of State 
allowed the warrants to remain in the 
office when they were apparently izopera- 
tive, but, perhaps, busily used. The right 
hon. Gentleman, with that character for 
business for which he was so much distin- 
guished, saw the necessity, and acted upon 
it, of not allowing the warrants so to re- 
main. With respect to the power of open- 
ing letters, the hon. Member for Finsbury 
asked, ‘‘ Whence is this power?’? Why, 
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no man could consider this question for a | 


moment without seeing that the origin of 
this power was not only legal but consti- 
tutional. The Crown carried the letters, 
and the Crown originally and exclusively 
carried the letters. ‘The Crown offered this 
facility to the subject, and the condition 
was that this facility should not be abused. 
There must be some power to protect the 
public itself against the misuse and abuse of 
that privilege. Many wretches had been 
found taking advantage of the facilities 
afforded by the Post Office forsending explo- 
sive matter in letters—such letters should be 
opened. [Much laughter.] It might create 
laughter, but such cases had occurred, and 
much injury had arisen. Some precaution 
should be used to prevent such letters from 
reaching hand. 
home and foreign correspondence, it was 
the duty of the Secretary of State to see 
that the Post Office facilities were not 
abused. He(Mr. Wortiey) felt as strongly 
as any man could do the odious character of 
the power ; but he could not help fecling 
also that its odious character had been to 
some degree exaggerated, It was said, 
that by opening the letters of Foreign Am- 
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bassadors, we had been degraded in the 
eyes of Europe ; but it was notorious that 
this power was exercised throughout every 
nation in Europe. The consequence of this 
was, that Ambassadors did not send their 
official letters through the Post Office, but 
by special messengers. Their private let- 
ters were not likely to be disturbed, and 
therefore they were sent through the Post 
Office. He (Mr. Wortley) remembered 
an anecdote told by an hon. Member of 
the House of Commons, and one who was 
distinguished in the literary world in his 
day. Frederick the Great exercised not 
only the power of opening the letters of 
Foreign Ambassadors accredited to his 
Court, but even the letters of his own Am. 
bassadors. On one occasion, the correspon- 
dence between an Ambassador and his wife 
was opened, and the wife’s letter having 
been put into the wrong enclosure, both 
letters were returned to their respective 
writers, and the practice of violating the 
correspondence was detected. The question 
now was, whether or not the Huuse should 
appoint another Committee on this ques- 
tion? For what purpose or on what 
grounds should they do so? Would they 
get more honourable men? Take the 
whole House-—read out the names of the 
Members—and would any man say that a 
| Gentleman could be found whose honour, 
‘integrity, and intelligence were greater 





_than any of those who served on the former 
| Committee? Would they get such honour- 
| able men as were on that Committee, if the 
| House would treat those Gentlemen in the 
manner proposed? The Secret Committee 
had been complained of; but if a Public 
| Committee had been appointed, would it 
have obtained half the information that 
had been given to the Secret Committee? 
| He (Mr. Wortley) did not mean the in- 
‘formation which the public got, but which 
the Committee got. The hon. Member 
for Montrose had suggested the prppriety 
of publishing the evidence taken before the 
Committee ; but would not that be a direct 
breach of personal faith to every witness 
examined? When persons gave evidence 
on the pledge and strict understanding that 
what they said would not be divulged, he 
| thought it would be an absolute breach of 
‘faith to publish such evidence without 
| their permission. Would Officers of State, 


noble Lords, and right hon. Gentlemen, on 
‘both sides of the House, give evidence 
before a Public Committee? If they would 
not, then the Committee would have to 
come to a conclusion on insufficient informe 
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ation, and their labours would be worth 
nothing. But what pretence was there 
for the appointment of such a Committee ? 
Why the hon. Gentleman said, “ I was not 
put on the Committee.” He remembered 
that when Mr. Hardy brought an accusa- 
tion against an hon. Member, Mr. Hardy 
was excluded from the Committee ap- 
pointed to make the inquiry. The hon. 
Member for Cork said, ‘‘ Why not treat the 
hon. Member for Finsbury as you did the 
hon. Member for Bath, by putting him on 
the Committee?” Because the hor. Member 
for Bath had no interest in the result of the 
inquiry. Had the hon. Member for Finsbury 
none? Did he not bring an accusation against 
the Secretary of State? Did he not in July 
last say, ‘1 am not only an accuser, but 
a double accuser?” On that occasion, he 
represented himself boldly and honourably, 
as he was always accustomed to do, to the 
House in the character of an accuser. 
What was the next ground on which he 
sought for a Committee? Why, that the 
Committee refused to report as to whether 
his letters had been opened. Had they? 
Did he ever ask them? ‘‘ Yes,” said the 
hon. Gentleman. The hon. Gentleman 
had had an opportunity of having his wit- 
nesses examined under the most favourable 
circumstances, and refused to let them be 
examined ; but if he had an accusation 
that he could support, it was impossible 
that he would have taken the course he 
did. The hon. Gentleman went before the 
Committee—repeated all the charges he 
had made to the House, and said he had 
witnesses to call in support of his state- 
ments. ‘ We shall be glad to hear them,” 
said the Committee; “ but first, will you be 

enough to give us your account?” 
**No,” said the hon. Member, “I shall 
give you no information unless you make 
me a Member of the Committee.” That 
was impossible. The Committee had no 
power to elect him, and the House of 
Commons would not so stultify itself as to 
add him to the Committee. The next 
question the Committee asked him was, 
‘Have you any witnesses that you wish 
to have examined?” ‘‘ Yes,” said the hon. 
Member. “ Bring them forward,” said 
the Committee. ‘ No,'’ said the hon. 
Member, “unless I am allowed to be pre- 
sent during their examination.” “ For 
what purpose?” ‘To protect my wit- 
nesses.”” There might be some reason in 


this demand, if the witnesses were to be 
examined in a Court of Quarter Sessions, 
or in the Old Bailey, perhaps, by not a 
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senseless or stupid counsel, and in the midst 
of roars of laughter from the gallery ; but 
it was not reasonable to make such a de- 
mand when the witnesses were to be exa- 
mined in a private room, before five or seven 
hon. Gentlemen—men of the nicest sense of 
honour and delicacy. Protect his witnesses ! 
Why protect them? From what were they 
to be protected? “They might be ex- 
posed to the anger of particular parties.” 
But was not an examination before a public 
Committee calculated to expose them more ? 
If they were allowed to speak before the 
Committee that had been appointed, the 
public would know nothing about their 
testimony. They would be examined under 
a seal of the most perfect secrecy, and in 
the presence of most honourable men. One 
witness would not know that another had 
been ever before that tribunal. The wit- 
nesses might have been called on separate 
days, and no one could have known who 
was examined. What pretence, then, was 
there for the hon. Member saying that he 
had been refused an opportunity of proving 
his case? Had he no confidence in the 
Lords’ Committee? Did he shrink from 
appearing before Lord Cottenham, and 
bringing forward his witnesses where they 
might be examined in secrecy? All he 
(Mr. Wortley) could say was, that if the 
hon. Member had a good case, he displayed 
more of the skill of an advocate than of a 
bold accuser. When a party had a weak 
case, and could not trust his witnesses, he 
might find it convenient to make an appeal 
to the passions of those out of doors or in 
the jury box, like the hon. Member, to 
cover the weakness of his case, by making 
some excuse for not calling his witnesses. 
The hon. Member’s privilege as a Member 
of Parliament was a most important 
question; but he (Mr. Wortley) could 
not agree with the opinion stated on 
that point by the preceding speaker. He 
thought that if this power of opening 
letters were to exist at all, it should be 
exercised with the greatest caution and 
forbearance ; but if the power were to be 
exercised at all, the humblest of the con- 
stituents in Finsbury—the meekest and 
humblest of the inhabitants of Saffron-hill 
—were entitled to the same protection as a 
Member of Parliament. And when the 
Member for Finsbury, or his hon. Col- 
league, set themselves up as entitled to su- 
perior claims on the consideration of the 
House, he (Mr. Wortley) thought they 
were arrogating to themselves a right to 
which they were not entitled. But why 
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should a Member of Parliament demand 
such a privilege? Did they not in 1735 
resolve that to open the letters of a Member 
of Parliament was not a breach of privilege? 
In 17385, it was resolved, in terms, that to 
open the letter of a Member of Parliament 
was a high breach of privilege, except under 
the warrant of the Secretary of State? Now 
would the hon. Member say that the open- 
ing of his letters was not authorised by a 
warrant from the Secretary of State? His 
answer was that the Report of the Com- 
mittee set out the number of the warrants, 
and the names of the parties affected by 
those warrants. [“ Name, name.”] The 
hon. Member’s name was not there. Well, 


his accusation then was, that the letters | 
If the | 


were opened without a warrant. 
hon. Member’s accusation were founded in 
truth, he was shrinking from his duty ; for 
instead of asking for a Committee of In- 
quiry, he ought to impeach the Govern- 
ment. [Sir 7. Wilde: We must make the 
inquiry first.] The hon. Gentleman said 
he knew the fact; that he had got the 
witnesses who could prove it, and not only 
so, but that he believed it to have been 
done without any authority at all. (Mr. 
Duncombe : I did not say that.] He un- 
derstood the hon. Gentleman to have said 
so. He might, however, be mistaken. But 
if that was so, could there be a greater 
charge? The charge was not for having 
opened the hon. Gentleman's letters in the 
regular way, but for having done so wan- 
tonly, without excuse or reason. If that 
were true, the hon. Gentleman should have 
brought the matter forward in the manner 
which he had suggested, and then he would 
not have been able to make a vague charge ; 
but if he came forward accusing the Home 
Secretary of such a misdemeanor, he ought 
to have stated fully and explicitly the na- 
ture of his charge. This was the position 
of the hon. Member. For what purpose, 
then, should they grant him a Committee ? 
Would he take the witnesses he was so anx- 
ious to protect before a public Committee ? 
—could he shield them there from exposure 
and injury by their superiors? The very 
proposition was ludicrous—it was clear 
they would suffer infinitely more. As to 
the hon. Member himself, it was his own 
fault if the Committee did not make men- 
tion of him, for he might have given them 
the information if it existed; but he had 
done no such thing. They were, therefore, 
left to conjecture the nature of the com- 
plaint ; for the hon. Gentleman had not 
stated from whom the letters came, nor 
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whether they were upon private or public 
subjects. But there were some means of 
ascertaining the character of the letters; 
for on a former occasion, when the conduct 
of the magistrates in Lancashire and Staf- 
fordshire was discussed, the hon. Member 
brought before the House letters which 
the Attorney General pointed out as hav- 
ing been written by persons who had been 
convicted of political offences. He would 
not state the names of the writers, for some 
of those poor fellows were still suffering 
the consequences of their conduct. He did 
not mean to cast the slightest reflection 
upon the hon. Gentleman in what he was 
about to say ; but this Secret Committee 
had reported, that during the disturbances 
in the North, officers were sent down to 
that district, and certain letters were exa- 
mined. Was it not possible that some of 
those letters were addressed to the hon. 
Member? Would it not have been a per- 
fectly just and necessary exercise of their 
duty if the officers had opened such letters ? 
Were the hon. Gentleman’s letters to be 
sacred because he was a Member of Parlia+ 
ment ? Was the Secretary of State, charged 
as he was with the peace of the country, at 
that most dangerous moment to hold his 
hand? Supposing a letter had been ad- 
dressed to the hon. Gentleman by the sup- 
posed ringleader in those disturbances, was 
it to be said that because he was a Member 
of Parliament, the power should not be 
exercised? This would put their privi- 
lege in a most ludicrous aspect. As a Mem- 
ber from the North of England, he was 
sure he was speaking the sentiments 
of all the community when he said that 
they felt themselves under an eternal debt 
of obligation to the right hon.Gentleman the 
Secretary of the Home Department for his 
conduct during the outbreak, he had almost 
said insurrection, in the North. He did not 
wish to draw invidious comparisons ; but 
they had seen in 1831 and 1832 riots al- 
lowed to increase until cities were in flames, 
and in 1837 tumults swelling into treason ; 
and the year 1839 was impressed upon his 
memory by a conspiracy of a most danger- 
ous nature in his native county, when they 
had on the table of a court of justice in 
York, hand grenades and infernal machines. 
He would tell the hon. Gentleman that 
some of those Chartists with whom he had 
corresponded had been since detected with 
infernal machines in their possession ; and 
at the time to which he had referred they 
had in the witness-box a spy, who had been 
employed by the Government, and who 
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told him, in answer to one of his questions, 
that he had received 80/. in one week. In 
1842, however, they had no spy in all their 
prosecutions ; and without bloodshed, with- 
out treason, without the sentence of death, 
which had occurred in the other cases, the 
tumult was suppressed, with comparatively 
but little necessity for the interference of 
the military. He had now shown that, on 
personal grounds, the hon. Member was 
not entitled to an inquiry. If they were 
to grant it, they would be censuring the 
Committee which had already been ap- 
pointed, and encouraging the accusation 
which the hon. Member had made. Let 
him state fairly the facts—let him show 
the proofs, if he had any, to substantiate 
his charges—and then it would be time 
enough to consider whether there was any 
ground for further inquiry. 

Mr. Ward said, that if his hon. Friend 
the Member for Finsbury was entitled to 
an inquiry before the speech which had 
just been addressed to the House, he must 
confess that he thought him ten times more 
entitled to it now. The hon. and learned 
Gentleman bespoke the sympathy of the 
House in favour of the right hon. Gentle- 
man the Secretary of the Home Depart- 
ment. He said that attempts had been 


made, both on that (the Opposition) side of 
the House, and by the press, to run down 
the right hon. Gentleman as a public man, 
to throw a stigma upon him ; but was the 
tight hon. Gentleman’s character the only 


one which had been assailed? Were they 
not all public men ; and was not the hon. 
Member for Finsbury, representing a large 
and powerful constituency, and by habit 
and political interests bearing peculiar re- 
lations to the working classes of this coun- 
try, to be considered as a public man? He 
would admit that he was not so important 
a public man as the right hon. Gentleman 
upon whom the conservation of the peace 
of the country depended ; but still, both the 
hon. Member for Finsbury and the other 
Members of that House were entrusted 
with duties, for the performance of which 
they sat there, and in the way of which, 
he must say, he thought unfair impedi- 
ments had been thrown. He recollected per- 
fectly the state of the country at the time re- 
ferred to by the hon. and learned Gentle- 
man,—the general excitement of the work- 
ing classes—and the bloody-minded conspi- 
racy which was developed at York. But, 
admitting all that, what could be more 
desirable than that men before embarking 
in such dangerous enterprizes should con- 
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sult those of higher standing and higher in- 
telligence than themselves? And no doubt 
in such a case the hon. Member for Fins- 
bury, if appealed to, would have exhorted 
those who sought his opinion to desist. He 
could conceive nothing more desirable than 
that every facility should be given to such 
communications, by which the working 
classes would be brought more in connexion 
with, and under the influence of, men who 
were qualified to guide them. If he were 
in the hon. Gentleman’s place, after the 
representations which they had heard to- 
night—above all, after the speech of the 
right hon. Gentleman the First Lord of 
the Treasury, who alluded so significantly 
to the disturbances of 1842, he would 
never rest until the stigma which had been 
thrown on his character had been re- 
moved, and until all the circumstances 
attending this covert charge had been 
most fully and entirely developed. He 
was the better entitled to say what he 
had said, inasmuch as upon many points 
introduced into this question he did not 
agree with his hon. Friend. He disliked 
the wording of his Motion. He (Mr. Ward) 
had not the slightest intention of throw- 
ing a stigma on the Committee of last year. 
If he did not concur in the vote which ex- 
cluded the hon. Member for Finsbury 
from that Committee, he walked out of the 
House without voting. He knew the 
Members of that Committee were Gentle- 
men of honour, and he would place his 
own character in their hands. He did not 
know, until that evening, what the right 
hon: Gentleman the Member for Edin- 
burgh had pointed out as to the dif- 
ference in the constitution of the Com- 
mittees of the House of Lords and the 
House of Commons, showing the wish 
to exclude the hon. Member for Finsbury. 
He was not, however, prepared to say, 
even now, that the hon. Gentleman 
should have been a Member of the Com- 
mons’ Committee. As to the pure legal 
question, he would have nothing to do with 
that. If there were such a question, let it 
be decided by Lord Denman—let it be 
brought into a court of justice. If there 
were no authority by law, as he understood 
some hon. Gentlemen were prepared to 
argue, for opening letters under any cir- 
cumstances, let his hon, Friend take his 
case into a court of justice, and proceed 
against the party by whom he supposed 
that his letters had been opened. He 
looked to the practical part of the question ; 
and whatever odium might attach to such 
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a declaration, he believed that some power 
over letters transmitted through the Post 
Office was absolutely necessary ; and when 
he heard the hon. Member for Pontefract 
talking of this country being lowered in 
the estimation of Foreign Powers by such a 
practice, and appealing to some recent decla- 
ration of M. Guizot, as to the inviolability 
of letters in France, he thought that such a 
reference was more worthy of hisimagination 
as a poet, than of his position as a legis- 
lator and a man of the world. Let him 
ask their own Ambassador, Lord Cowley, or 
any other Minister at a Foreign Court— 
let them have been acquainted with di- 
plomacy, as he had been—and they would 
find that no Ambassador from this country 
would entrust anything to a Foreign Post 
Office which he would mind having read at 
Charing Cross the next day. It was the 
universal practice abroad to open the letters 
of foreigners. ‘The feelings of many hon. 
Members might be outraged by the suppo- 
sition of such a power being exercised ; but 
it was impossible that any country in the 
world could allow a great public establish- 
ment like the Post Office to be used against 
itself, for the purpose of disturbing the 
peace of the country. Let him only put a 
case. Suppose what had happened at the 
close of the last century, when certain Se- 
paratist Societies in Ireland sought the as- 
sistance of France against this country, 
were to occur again ; could it be supposed 
that any abstract feeling of moral obligation 
could compel the Secretary of State to 
become the carrier of such correspond- 
ence? Did they think he could even 
take the chance which the right hon. 
Member for Edinburgh had spoken of, 
namely, of delivering the letters safely, and 
getting possession of them again by a search 
warrant? He believed that if they de- 
clared the absolute inviolability of the let- 
ters even of Members of Parliament, it 
might be dangerous to the peace of the 
country. He was not, therefore, disposed 
at all to quarrel with the existence of this 
power ; he believed it to be indispensable 
that it should exist, but not without some 
means of ascertaining that it was not ap- 
plied to political purposes, and that it was 
not exercised from impertinent personal 
curiosity, but from motives of public duty. 
That was the question which he thought 
had been fairly submitted to the Com- 
mittee of last year, which Committee they 
themselves had bound to secrecy. He 
doubted whether the Members composing it 
would have become acquainted with all the 
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facts which had been laid before them, if 
they had not been a Secret Committee, 
He doubted, too, whether any public good 
would result from making all these facts 
public at this moment—even if it were 
possible to follow the suggestion of the hon, 
Member for Montrose, and publish the evi. 
dence. It was given upon the supposition 
that it would not be made public; and 
therefore he thought they had no right to 
publish it. He thought the most mon- 
strous exaggerations of the conduct of the 
Home Secretary had been made during the 
greater part of last year, and that he had 
had to bear much odium for acts which did 
not arise out of his own Department, and 
for which he was not justly responsible. 
He (Mr. Ward) would admit that he had 
put his judgment into the hands of the 
Committee. Had the right hon. Gentleman 
had whole bags of letters carried to the 
Home Office for his inspection?—had he 
exhibited a prying meddling curiosty >— 
had his conduct been different from that of 
other Secretaries of State? Was there any 
broad distinction between the practice 
adopted by the right hon. Gentleman and 
that of his predecessors? He would put it 
to any man’s feeling of fairness and sense 
of justice, to say, whether these were 
not the points really at issue? What 
did the Committee tell them? It said 
distinctly that it brought in, as a jury, 
its verdict, ‘‘ Not Guilty.” It said that 
from 1838 until the middle of 1841, 
when the Whig Government went out, 
and during which time two Home Se- 
cretaries had filled the office, that there 
were forty warrants issued during the four 
years ; and subsequent to that period, from 
August, 1841, to August, 1844, there had 
been forty-four. Did the difference of four 
warrants show that the duty of the Home 
Secretary had been improperly exercised ? 
He thought not. As to the case of Mr. 
Mazzini—putting aside for the time that 
of the hon. Member for Finsbury—most 
certainly the burden ought to rest where 
the necessity for intervention arose; namely, 
with the Secretary for the Foreign Depart- 
ment. The circumstances of the case 
were explained on a former evening by the 
right hon. Gentleman, and he had listened 
to it with great attention. The hon. 
Member for Finsbury had said that the 
blood of those unfortunate men who were 
sacrificed, rested upon the head of the 
British Government. He (Mr. Ward) 
looked upon that as a grave imputation, 
and he had heard it with the deepest pain, 
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As to supposing that the right hon. Gen- 
tleman the First Lord of the Treasury, 
or the noble Lord the Foreign Se- 
cretary, was capable of leading any man 
into a trap, he utterly disclaimed the idea 
of imputing it to them ; but he did think 
that a communication might have been 
made toa Foreign Power which had caused 
these unhappy men to be led to their de- 
struction, and that sufficient warning had 
not been given to them. He thought that 
if the British Government had furnished 
the Austrian Government with informa- 
tion, foreseeing what might happen in 
Italy, they ought also to have put the in- 
dividuals who contemplated the descent 
upon Italy upon their guard. He, how- 
ever, must admit that he had heard with 
satisfaction the other night, that the only 
reason why such information had not been 
supplied to the Bandieras, and other per- 
sons residing in Corfu, was, that they were 
not suspected—their names were not men- 
tioned. He thought that was a redeeming 
circumstance in the case. He trusted the 
right hon. Gentleman would see that he 
trod upon dangerous ground when he once 
permitted the Post Office of Great Britain 
to be made the instrument of the policy of 
a Foreign Power. In this country we had 
State trials; but in the south of Italy they 
managed matters differently —a drum-head 
court-martialand a short shrift, did the busi- 
ness. It was certainly a mad enterprise for 
twenty-two unarmed men to sail from Corfu, 
and he could quite understand that even 
Lord Seaton might not have suspected their 
intentions. With regard to what had been 
stated the other night, he thought there had 
beenacomplete explanation of the direct, but 
not of the collateral, charge. The unhappy 
men to whom he had alluded would not, 
he believed, have crossed to the kingdom of 
Naples, if, in consequence of the indirect 
‘nformation given to the Austrian Govern- 
ment, some measures had not been taken (of 
which the British Government were un- 
conscious) to lure these men on to destruc- 
tion. ‘That was his impression the other 
night. He would venture, however, to 
say, that so long as the Foreign Office of 
England made use of the English Post 
Office as the means of keeping Foreign 
Governments informed of what was taking 
place in this country, the Secretary of that 
Department would expose himself to these 
attacks, and the results would be equally 
painful to himself as they would be dis- 
ereditable to the Country. The power of 
opening letters must, however, exist. If 
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they made the Post Office inviolable, they 
would be obliged to pass a Bill of Indem- 
nity every year, for it would be absolutely 
necessary for the preservation of internal 
peace to violate it. He only wished to see 
the power applied under proper checks and 
precautions. It might be desirable to es- 
tablish a periodical inquiry as to the exer- 
cise of the power; and he should be per- 
fectly satisfied, without any of the anti- 
quarian details in the Report of the Com- 
mittee as to what had been done in times 
past, to see the power kept within proper 
limits in future for the safety of the commu- 
nity. But he must end with the case with 
which he had begun—he meant the case of 
the hon. Member for Finsbury. He would 
say, when a Member of Parliament de- 
clared that he believed his letters had been 
opened—that his correspondence had been 
tampered with—it was not a stigma cast 
upon the right hon. Gentleman alone, but 
upon the hon. Member who made the 
complaint ; and he had a perfect right to 
call upon every Member of that House who 
possessed one spark of proper feeling, to 
support him in demanding an inquiry. Any 
of them representing populous towns might 
be consulted, as he had before stated, by 
men desirous of being guided by their 
opinions ; and, if that was desirable, upon 
what plea could letters addressed toa Mem- 
ber of that House be opened, although 
written by men who had incurred the sus- 
picion of the Government, without the cir- 
cumstances being stated? He would not 
go into the question of Breach of Privilege 
—that had nothing to do with it. If any 
Member of that House embarked in a 
treasonable design, let him take the conse- 
quences; but when an hon. Member 
asked what the circumstances were, and 
demanded the fullest inquiry, he was enti- 
tled to have it, and it ought to be granted. 
If the hon. Gentleman had framed his 
Motion in this way, involving this simple 
question, he (Mr. Ward) would have voted 
for giving him another Committee, and 
would never have allowed another act to 
have been done by the Government in that 
House, as far as he could oppose it, until 
that were done. He should like to see an 
Amendment moved by some hon. Gentle- 
man of more influence than himself, pro- 
posing an inquiry into all the circumstances, 
and under what authority the letters of his 
hon. Friend, had been opened; and no 
Motion he had ever voted for in that House 
would have received his more cordigl supe 
port, 
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Lord J. Manners: This is a question, 
as has been observed by my hon. Friend 
the Member for Hull, affecting not the right 
hon. Gentleman the Home Secretary, but 
the hon. Member for Finsbury, and should 
be so treated. After what has fallen from 
my hon. Friend the Member for Ponte. 
fract, I think it necessary to state in a few 
words the reasons by which I shall be 
guided in giving my vote upon this occa- 
sion. I entirely agree with what has been 
said against mixing up the questions which 
have been decided by the Committee with 
the question affecting the hon. Member for 
Finsbury, and sincerely trust that he will 
consent to alter the terms of his Motion so 
as to restrict it entirely to his own case. 
I should have been content to give a silent 
vote, had it not been for certain observa- 
tions which I have heard from the right 
hon. Gentleman the First Lord of the 
Treasury. The right hon. Gentleman has 
removed from the consideration of the case 
all those circumstances which I believe to 
be naturally attached to the question, and 
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put it entirely and clearly before the House | 


as a matter of confidence, first, in the ho- 
nour and integrity of the Committee, and 
secondly, in himself and his Colleagues. 
I am anxious, Sir, to reject for myself any 
such conclusion, and to vindicate for others, 
no less than myself, the right of voting on 
the simple merits of the case, and not on 
those extraneous views which, in my hum- 
ble opinion, are too frequently pressed upon 
the House, if a free discussion and fair 
decision are to be regarded as of any 
value. I protest, therefore, against this 
case of the hon. Member for Finsbury 
being made the test and touchstone of 
want of confidence in the Government. 
I say that if such a question as this is to 
be viewed as a question of confidence in 
Her Majesty’s Ministers, the sooner some 
new Cromwell appears, and removes “ that 
bauble,” and turns us all out, the better. 
I beg leave to ask the House, what are the 
real facts of the case? They are simply 
these: — An hon. Gentleman complains 
that his letters have been opened. He asks 
for the same justice for himself that has 
been afforded to other Gentlemen in a simi- 
lar predicament. He says, that he feels 
himself, as long as suspicion attaches to 
him—I quote his own epithet—a degraded 
man. I cannot think that epithet too 


strong, considering the circumstances of 
the case; for no one would be subject to 
have his letters opened, unless there was 
grave suspicion attaching to him of having 
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done, or said, or permitted, something 
which would stamp him as an enemy to 
his country, or at least as a false and a bad 
citizen. It seems to me, then, that the 
epithet is not too strong; and when that 
Gentleman comes forward and states that 
he feels himself degraded, and not only that 
but that the constituency which he repre« 
sents suffers through him, I do think the 
House will do well to pause before it re- 
fuses altogether to admit the plea and re- 
quest of the hon. Gentleman. Having 
thus endeavoured to state the view which 
I take upon the personal question, as 
affecting the hon. Member for Finsbury, 
I will now venture to say a few words 


‘on the great and only argument, as it 


seems to me, brought against his proposi- 
tion. I assure the right hon. Gentleman 
that I entirely appreciate the motives which 
governed his conduct, and I enter most 
fully into his feelings ; and if I refrain 
from saying more in favour of his high 
honour and integrity upon this occasion, 
it is because I feel it would be almost 
an insult to him, as implying there was 
some necessity for such language. But 
I would ask whether his answer to the 
question of the right hon. Gentleman 
is one that can be deemed satisfac- 
tory? The right hon. Gentleman says 
that official secrecy restrains him. Why, 
the whole grievance in my eyes is, that 
secrecy has somehow or other been aban- 
doned. If that secrecy had not been vio- 
lated, the hon, Gentleman would have no 
case ; {his case would never have been 
known; and it could only not be said 
to have come to an end, because it 
never would have had a beginning. Se- 
crecy is a condition which is endurable, 
Publicity is another condition which is 
endurable. But this is a practice which 
is unendurable ; and it seems to have been 
so to the hon. Gentleman, as all who 
heard the harsh and severe terms which 
he used in his speech will admit; un- 
endurable to the right hon. Gentleman, 
as a man of high honour and generous 
feeling. It is unendurable to the right 
hon. Gentleman the First Lord of the 
Treasury, for it leads him to think and 
speak of a want of confidence in his 
Administration. Lastly, it is unendura- 
ble to this House, for it has roused up 
acrimonious feelings, and generated ani- 
mosities, which cannot be put an end to 
unless something is done to answer the 
hon, Gentleman. If there be any other 
course, let it be adopted. I care not if the 
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answer comes directly from the right hon. 
Gentleman. What, for instance, should 
revent him from getting up and saying, 
what I suppose is now admitted in this 
House to be a matter of notoriety,—“ Mr. 
Duncombe, in the year 1842, in a time of 
t danger and doubt, acting upon my 
own responsibility, I opened your letters ; 
and I have now, following the precedent 
of the Secret Committee, the satisfaction of 
saying to you, that there appeared in the 
letters nothing whatever to criminate you.” 
I do not say that this is the course to be 
adopted. What shall be the means adopted, 
to do justice to the hon. Member, I 
care not; but I do submit to the House, 
that the question cannot, and will not, be 
permitted to remain in the state in which 
itis. I can conceive nothing more injurious 
to the Public Service than that it should re- 
main as itis. Sir, what will be the end 
of all this? Why, if nothing more is to 
be done on the subject, there will be the 
hon. Member for Finsbury—a Gentleman 
who takes an active part in all the public 
questions submitted to this House, blessed 
(as every one here well knows) with a very 
fluent tongue, and a peculiar happiness 
of jocular vituperation, with a keen 
sense of injury, after making this extra- 
ordinary statement, with no explanation 
whatever offered, no justification, no apo- 
logy, no exculpation, noinculpation—sitting 
opposite to the right hon. Gentleman, whom 
he firmly believes to have done him great 
injustice and wrong, and aiding him in le- 
gislating for the public good. What can 
we expect from such a state of things but 
that acerbity, and bitterness, and quarrels, 
will be eternally springing up in this 
House? When I reflect upon the opposite 
evil which some very timid people may an- 
ticipate as possible to arise from pursuing, 
asthe hon. Member for Pontefract (Mr. 
Milnes) calls it, the manly and candid 
course, I really cannot see how hon. Mem- 
bers can hesitate for a moment as to the 
course to be pursued. What evil could 
possibly arise tothe Public Service, or even 
to this private method of aiding it, from 
the announcement being made which has 
been suggested to-night? Would the 
Public Service, do you think, lose by such 
an avowal? Would this secret system 
become more odious than it is in conse- 
quence of it? The system, I venture 


to say, would become infinitely more 
tolerable to the people of England, in- 
finitely more likely to be productive of 
good to the State, than it will be if, after 
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such statements as we have listened to— 
after assertions made with so much deter 
mination, and such evident conviction of 
their truth on the part of the hon. Member 
who has made them—this House is still to 
be told that nothing further can be said on 
the subject, and that no explanation is to 
be given ; that the hon. Member is neither 
to be exculpated nor inculpated, but every- 
thing is to be shrouded in impenetrable ob- 
scurity, and left to the chance fight and 
medley disputation which I, for one, foresee 
anddeplore. Sir, these are the views which 
influence me; but I cannot vote with the 
hon. Member for Finsbury on his present 
Motion, because I consider that after the 
Report which that Secret Committee has 
laid on our Table, and after the explana- 
tion which the right hon. Gentleman at the 
head of the Administration gave last night, 
this House has absolutely nothing further 
to do with the other cases to which it refers. 
The case with which the House has to do is 
the case of the hon. Member for Finsbury. 
I do beseech him so to mould and alter his 
Motion as to allow myself and other Mem- 
bers of this House to support it, without 
in the slightest degree casting the least, the 
most remote, imputation either upon the 
hon. Gentlemen who composed the Com. 
mittee, or upon the right hon. Gentleman 
on whom so many cruel, and, I believe, un- 
just aspersions have been cast—which 1 
sincerely hope to hear retracted before this 
debate closes; and without showing the 
slightest want of confidence in Her Ma- 
jesty’s Ministers — a question which has 
been, I think, almost ludicrously brought 
into this debate. 

Captain Layard said, that no one in that 
House felt more deeply impressed than 
himself with respect both for the honour- 
able feeling and intelligence which were 
the characteristics of those Gentlemen who 
formed the Secret Committee ; at the same 
time, he felt bound to state his opinion, 
that the country was far from satisfied to 
allow this matter to remain as it did at 
present ; and he thought he should be able 
to show, by the line of conduct pursued by 
the right hon. Baronet the Secretary for 
the Home Department, that such was the 
case. Before the petition of Mr. Mazzini 
was presented to the House, a friend of his 
(Captain Layard’s) had asked him “if he 
had heard the report?” He asked his 
friend, “to what report he alluded?” The 
answer was, “that it was currently re- 
ported that the right hon. Baronet the 
Secretary for the Home Department had 
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caused many letters to be opened without 
sufficient authority.” He told his friend, 
that he might depend upon it the report 
was without foundation; that in his 
opinion the Secretary for the Home De- 
partment was far too honourable a man to 
act in such a manner ; and, supposing that 
for a moment not to be the case, he was too 
wise and too sagacious to do that which 
would entail such odium upon himself, if 
proved, and disgrace upon the Administra- 
tion to which he belonged. Such being 
his opinion, his astonishment was great 
when the petition of Mr. Mazzini was pre- 
sented ; still greater when the hon. Mem- 
ber for Finsbury stated that he was able, 
and prayed to be allowed to prove, the alle- 
gation; but greater than all when the 
right hon. Baronet the Secretary for the 
Home Department shunned the inquiry— 
declaring that it was for the advantage of 
the country that no Committee should be 
granted, and that he took the responsibility 
upon himself. Now, he fully agreed with 
the right hon. Baronet the Home Secretary, 
that he was responsible ; but he was at a 
loss to know how that responsibility was to 
be efficacious, if an open inquiry into his 
conduct was to be denied. It was said that 
by putting out the eyes of a bullfinch, the 
unhappy bird was enabled to sing a differ- 
ent tune from that which it did before. 
Now, he was not going to compare the 
right hon. Home Secretary to that unhappy 
bird ; far from it, for though, indeed, upon 
the second occasion when this matter was 
brought before the House, he sang toa 
very different nvte from that which he did 
before, yet it struck him that the right hon. 
Gentleman had more likely been couched. 
At any rate, he seemed to be more aware, 
and to perceive more plainly, to say the 
least of it, the peculiarly unpleasant situa- 
tion in which he was placed. He thought 
that the hon. Member for Pontefract had 
helped to couch the right hon. Baronet. 
He had, at any rate, materially assisted to 
dispel the mist which had at first seemed 
to veil the eyes of the right hon. Gen- 
tleman as to the real state of the case, when 
the hon. Member for Pontefract declared he 
should have been better satisfied if a Com- 
mittee had been granted. But did this 
honourable feeling actuate the hon. Mem- 
ber for Pontefract alone? Certainly not ; 
it was shown and felt by many Members 
on both sides of the House, und it was well 
known, upon the second occasion, when the 
matter was brought again under considera- 
tion, that had no Committee been granted, 
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and the Ministers had divided, they would 
have been left in a minority ; and a know- 
ledge that such would be the case made the 
right hon. Gentleman change his note as 
he did,—then making a speech, the purport 
of which seemed to be to make the House 
believe, that whatever he had done amiss, 
Gentlemen on the Opposition side had for- 
merly done worse—as if that had been any 
justification, if it had been correct ; which 
undoubtedly it was not. He then stated 
that, for the sake of his own character (for- 
getting, it was to be presumed, that he 
stated before that the good of the country 
required there should be no Committee), a 
Committee should be allowed. But what 
Committee? Only a secret one ;— 


“Oh lame and importent conclusion.” 


If, as at first stated, the good of the 
country would suffer from an inquiry, no 
Committee ought to have been granted. 
If this was to give way, and it became ne- 
cessary for the sake of the right hon. Gen- 
tleman’s character, was a Secret Committee, 
from which the best source of informa- 
tion respecting these allegations was ex. 
cluded, in the person of the hon. Mem- 
ber for Finsbury, likely to be  satis- 
factory to the public? Certainly not. And 
the exclusion of that hon. Gentleman, after 
what had passed, gave good grounds for 
people to believe that a complete investi- 
gation never was intended. When the 
hon. Member for Bath made charges of 
Parliamentary corruption, and a Committee 
was granted, he was not only placed on 
that Committee, but appointed Chairman ; 
and no just or sufficient reason had been 
or could be given, why the hon. Member 
for Finsbury should have been excluded. 
The whole system of letter-opening was 
revolting to the spirit and love of liberty 
inherent in the British people; and the 
sooner such a system was done away with 
the better. Napoleon, who understood 
the spy system as well as any one ever did, 
said that the espionage of the Post Office 
was no better than that of the police, by 
which only fools were caught. When Ca- 
therine of Russia caused not only the letters 
of her own subjects to be opened, but those 
of Foreign Ministers, the French Directory 
appealed against such conduct, stating it 
to be highly barbarous and dishonourable. 
He felt assured that the British House of 
Commons would agree in those sentiments. 
When M. Guizot was asked in the Cham- 
ber of Deputies if it was customary for the 
Government to open letters in Francs 
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(which question was asked in reference to 
something that had fallen from the hon. 
Member for Finsbury) he answered imme- 
diately, that it was not the case; and this 
answer was received with cheers in that 
assembly. Was it to be conceived that the 
British House of Commons did not coin- 
cide with the opinion so expressed, or was 
behind the French Chamber in honourable 
feeling? The right hon. Baronet had 
stated that the law was open to Mr. Maz- 
zini; but would any man in his senses be- 
lieve that Mr. Mazzini would have acted a 
wise or prudent part, even supposing he 
had the means, to go to law with a gentle- 
man of the right hon. Baronet’s fortune, 
and who had an opportunity of silencing 
the witnesses upom whom the case de- 
pended? Mr. Mazzini had taken a far 
wiser part. He had knocked at the door of 
the House of Commons, and sent in his pe- 
tition praying for redress. He had been 
fortunate enough to get a gentleman to 
present that petition whose excellent ability 
made him equal to any subject, and whose 
industry and firmness made him able to 
carry it to a successful conclusion. Mr. 
Mazzini, a foreigner, had visited our coun- 
try, trusting in the equity of our laws. 
Since he had resided here, he believed that 
in his case those laws had been infringed. 
He called upon the House to grant him 
its protection. Would those who were the 
representatives of the people, who ought 
to be the guardians of their liberties, cast 
the shield of their protection over him, or 
not ? If they did not, then indeed it might 
be said with truth of our laws, that they 
resembled spiders’ webs, by which indeed 
the small flies were taken, but the large 
ones broke through with ease and im- 
punity. According to the Report of the 
Secret Committee, the warrants issued by 
the direction of the right hon. Baronet 
were, in the year 1841, 18; in 1842, 20; 
1843, 8; and in 1844, 7—making 53 ; a 
far greater number issued than in any 
preceding four years since 1799. There 
was another circumstance mentioned in the 
Report which he thought worthy the at- 
tention of the House ; in page 17 it stated, 
in reference to Queen’s messengers and 
Foreign Office bags, which were under 
the control of the Secretary for Foreign 
Affairs, that in that Department great 
abuses had existed, numbers of letters hav- 
ing been sent in that way, and the postage 
thus evaded. But the Report went on to 
say, that this abuse had been almost dis- 
continued. Now, he thought it ought to 
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be the care of the Government that it was 
completely so. He trusted the House 
would grant a full, fair, and, above all, an 
open inquiry. It was due to Mr. Mazzini ; 
it was due to the hon. Member for Fins- 
bury. In his opinion it was a grave matter 
to bring a charge against any hon. Mem= 
ber, and a grave responsibility rested upon 
any Member so doing ; but such had been 
the course pursued by the hon. Member 
for Finsbury, and it was the duty of the 
House to grant every facility for proving 
whether his assertions were correct. These 
being his sentiments, it was his (Captain 
Layard’s) intention to give his support to 
the Motion of that hon. Gentleman. 

Sir R. H. Inglis said, that the Speaker 
had found much difficulty in this dis- 
cussion; for the right hon. Gentleman, 
though desirous of calling up the friends 
and opponents of the Motion alternately 
before the House, did not actually know 
where to look for them. The ques- 
tion had raised up enemies of the Adminis- 
tration on their own side of the House, 
and friends of the Administration on the 
Opposition side of the House. His hon, 
Friend, the Member for Pontefract, who 
rose immediately behind: the Treasury 
Bench, had opened the discussion this 
evening in a speech of a very questionable 
character. Did his hon. Friend call that 
backing his friends? One of the best 
speeches which had been made in favour of 
Ministers, or at least against the hon. Mem- 
ber for Finsbury, at whose back he sat, was 
that of the hon. Member for Sheffield; and 
in the whole of his speech, excepting the 
beginning and the ending, he was willing 
to concur. Whatever pleasure that speech 
was calculated to give those who thought 
with him, he could not believe that it 
imparted equal pleasure to the hon. Mem- 
ber for Finsbury. These circumstances 
made him think that the quick and 
impartial eye of the Speaker had peculiar 
difficulty in ascertaining where he ought 
to look for friend or opponent of the Min- 
isters. He could not exactly agree in 
the opinion expressed by his right hon. 
friend, the Member for Edinburgh, that 
the letters of a Member of Parliament 
should be viewed in a different light from 
the letters of any other person, in refer- 
ence to the exercise of—he would not say 
a Statutable power—but a Common Law 
power, contirmed by Statute. In the first 
place, he did not know that the letters 
coming from the hon. Member for Fins- 
bury had been intercepted and examined. 
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All that had been alleged was, that letters 
which had been addressed to the hon. 
Member for Finsbury had, in his judg- 
ment, been intercepted and read. That, 
he thought, made an important difference 
in the application of the law, and in the 
inferences which were to follow. No per- 
son could secure on the part of those who 
were addressing him an entire propriety of 
speech, or a due regard for the law which, 
in his own letters and correspondence, he 
maintained ; he could not, therefore, be 
made responsible, either on the score of 
propriety or in point of law, for the con- 
duct of those who addressed him. The 
hon. Member should not, therefure, endea- 
vour to throw the shield of his Parlia- 
mentary power over those who, perhaps, 
had violated the law. But the Motion 
before the House did not even assume that 
the hon. Member’s letters had been vio- 
lated. The hon. Gentleman asserted, as 
his belief, that his letters had been opened. 
He could only say, that if his letters had 
been opened, he should have been satisfied 
with the acquittal of the proceeding con- 
tained in the Report of the Select Com- 
mittee. It was stated in page 16 of the 
Report— 
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“ So far as the criminal warrants go, no sus- 
picion arises that unfairness or partiality has 
directed their issue. With regard to the other 
class of warrants, though there have been 
some few issued by different Administrations 
that have been in power during the last twenty- 
two years, in regard to which it is obvious 
that, on a subsequent review of the facts, a 
difference of opinion might arise as to the dis- 
cretion exercised in each particular case, yet 
your Committee see no reason to doubt that 
the conduct of the Secretaries of State belong- 
ing to each of those Administrations has been 
guided by no other motive than an anxious 
desire to preserve the public peace, with the 
maintenance of which they were charged.” 


He would not go into the question as to 
the Common Law on the subject. They 
might have a better law. He did not 
mean to contend that point. He would 
not go back to antiquarian authorities. 
After such authorities and precedents re- 
lating to this Statute Law, for a com- 
paratively recent period, for a period of 
140 years, did any person mean to contend 
that the law had been violated? When 
this question was before the House last 
Session, it was committed to the inquiry of 
a Secret Committee ; and when that Com- 
mittee had pronounced such an opinion 
upon the subject as was contained in these 
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papers, it was almost absurd to talk of 
referring that now to a public tribunal 
which they had before deliberately com. 
mitted to a secret tribunal. The case was 
even much stronger than this, because the 
evidence on which the Report was made 
was of such a nature as never could have 
been given, nor could it have been extorted 
under other circumstances. That evidence 
was readily offered, and had been received 
under an honourable compact, which com- 
pact this House was now called upon to 
repudiate and to violate. What security had 
any public man of this country—for he be. 
lieved that the examination before this 
Committee was not altogether confined to 
the public men of any country—what secu- 
rity would such men “have, if after bein 

admitted to the room up stairs with this 
honourable understanding of secrecy, and 
having given their evidence to a Committee 
of as impartial and intelligent men as this 
House could supply—if, after being led 
to make important communications under 
such circumstances, the compact should be 
violated, and all the evidence thus given 
be exposed to gratify an idle curiosity ? 
Did the hon. Member for Finsbury impugn 
the constitution or the decision of the Com- 
mittee? The Motion before the House did 
not allege any violation of duty on the part 
of this tribunal to which the subject had been 
referred. He said nothing of the speech of 
the hon. Member for Finsbury. It was 
enough for his argument to say that there 
was in the motion itself no crimination made 
against this Committee ; and if that be so, 
he maintained that there was no locus 
standi for the hon. Member to come before 
the House and say that he was an injured 
man. If they looked to the proceedings of 
the House of Commons last year, they 
found that, after having taken ample time 
for consideration, the House had decided 
to leave the whole matter to be investi- 
gated by a sccret tribunal, which tribunal 
had subsequently done its duty. He there- 
fore hoped that the House would not think 
of re-opening a case which had been al- 
ready decided by a Committee, the decision 
of which no man had attempted to impeach. 
If such a step be taken, it would only 
furnish a precedent for involving the 
same inquiry in perpetual reiteration, be- 
cause the result of the next inquiry might 
be a similar Motion, tending to no practi- 
cal good, and keeping alive, at a great 
waste of public time, a very injurious dis- 
cussion. His hon. Friend the Member for 
Pontefract had asserted—and rare and 
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wonderful was the man who could seriously 
assert—that there was no country in Europe 
in which the sanctity of the Post Office was 
not observed, with the exception of England. 
The hon. Member for the county of Bute 
had, in contradiction to this statement, 
given an illustration of an ancient date. 
He believed that instances much nearer 
might be given of a similar kind. Possibly 
the story he was about to relate might be 
familiar to many on both sides of the House 
—he knew it was familiar, at least, to one 
on the opposite side of the House. He 
would not give such details as might fix it 
to those who might not perfectly know it; 
but by those who did know it he was sure 
it would be recognised when he said that, 
in a negociation, not very distant in time 
and not very distant in country, the Secre- 
tary of State for Foreign Affairs desired the 
Minister at a certain court to insist upon 
certain terms, but not to press them at the 
risk of war. He received by post, by the 
ordinary and common post, a letter stating, 
“‘T have made the communication. I stated 
that my Government insisted upon such 
and such terms ; and I have told them that 
unless I receive a favourable answer, | shall, 
in twenty-four hours, demand my pass- 
port.” When the letter was received, the 
English Minister, whoever he was, said, 
“The man is mad ; what can he possibly 
mean ?—TInvolve us in a war for this!” 
Twenty hours had not elapsed before the 
messenger of the Minister arrived, and 
brought another letter. He said, “‘ 1 knew 
that my dispatch, which went by the post, 
would be opened. It was opened; my 
secret instructions were revealed. In less 
than six hours the favourable answer was 
received, and I now take this more con- 
fidential mode of communicating the result, 
and the successful result of your instruc- 
tions.” He knew another case. An indi- 
vidual at a foreign court was requested to 
convey a particular dispatch, and it was 
said in as many words, because this dis- 
patch, if conveyed by the post, would be 
certainly opened. How his hon. Friend 
the Member for Pontefract, or how any 
other individual, in any other assembly, 
could stand up and say that the Post Office 
was inviolate every where except in England, 
surpassed all his powers of comprehension. 
His hon. Friend had talked of the glory of 
England in being the refuge of the foreigner. 
He did not know that he used the exact 


phrase, but he dealt largely in poetry, and 
said, that it was a green spot in the wilder- 
ness, an @asis into which all those who 
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passed through the desert of this world 
might arrive with grateful delight. He 
was very willing to admit, for it had been 
the glory of England now for six centuries, 
that England should be the refuge of the 
foreigner ; but it should be their refuge only 
so long as they maintained, in the first 
place, peaceable and loyal conduct towards 
this country, and so long, also, as they did 
not convert this oasis into a volcano, to 
carry devastation and fire to other coun- 
tries. Did any innocent man complain of 
his letters having been opened ? if they 
did, he had not yet heard of it. He cer- 
tainly had not as yet heard any complaint 
from the hon. Member for Finsbury, that 
any letters written by him had been 
opened. There was no evidence to prove 
that they had been opened ; and he went fur- 
ther, and said, that there was no presump~ 
tion that they had been opened. All this 
applied to letters written by the hon. 
Member for Finsbury. He did not mean 
that letters addressed to that hon. Member 
had not been opened. It was not necessary 
for him to admit or to deny that allegation. 
The letters opened were, at all events, 
letters for which he was not responsible ; 
letters addressed to him. You might say, 
Well, might not the constituents of a Mem- 
ber communicate with him? Certainly they 
might ; but it might be the misfortune of 
some hon. Member to have some constitu- 
ents in whom they themselves had no con- 
fidence, and who availed themselves of their 
relation to him to deal with the privileges 
of his Parliamentary character, and to ad- 
dress themselves to him in a manner which 
he would himself repudiate. He said 
this merely for the sake of illustration, 
because he did not know the fact. He 
did not find in this Report any allega- 
tion whatever, that letters written by 
the hon. Member, or even that any let- 
ters addressed to him, had been opened ; 
but he said, that if they had, his Parlia- 
mentary privilege ought not to exempt him. 
He would not contend that his Parliamen- 
tary privilege ought to exempt him; and 
he believed, there were very few men in 
the House who would not be equally ready 
to make the same disclaimer of their pri- 
vileges. His hon. Friend opposite, if he 
should be again Secretary of State, or the 
present Secretary of State, were alike at 
liberty, without complaint on his part, to 
open any letters which might be addressed 
to him. Although, as was stated by the 
hon Member for Kendal, there were certain 
alternations of opinion in this Report, and, 
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perhaps, nothing else could have been ex- 
pected from the constitution of the tribu- 
nal from which it emanated,—although he 
found one square black, and another white, 
like a chessboard, yet the result of the 
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present it was in the power of his hon, 
Friend, the Member for Finsbury, to call, 
if he thought proper, to the Bar the offi. 
cers of the Post Office, and make them 
| depose to the fact of opening his letters ; 


whole was the liberation of Her Majesty’s | and it would be a breach of privilege if 
Government from any charge affecting they could not produce a substantive de- 
either their moral or political character. | fence and justification of their conduct, 
When he found that, it was an indication | There was a well_known Resolution of that 
of their discretion in respect to this particu- House on the subject, dated April, 1735, 
lar case. [A cheer of dissent.] That cheer | The Committee appointed in the time of 


did not proceed from any Member of the 
Secret Committee. He had not heard from 
any hon. Member who was himself a Mem- 
ber of the Committee that he was wrong, 


and as he had not, they were all on equal | 


terms. Any man who held the Report 
in his hand was equally entitled to draw 
an opinion; and his opinion was, that there 
was an exculpation of Her Majesty’s Mi- 


'Sir Robert Walpole, in 1735, came to 
‘certain Resolutions which were afterwards 
embodied in a vote of that House, by 
which it was declared— 


| “ That it is an high infringement of the pri. 
: vilege of the Knights, Citizens, and Burgesses, 
‘chosen to represent the Commons of Great 
| Britain in Parliament, for any Postmaster, 


nisters in respect to the use of the power | his Deputies or Agents, in Great Britain or 


which the Law and Constitution of the | Iteland, to open and look into, by any means 
and thet | whatsoever, any letter directed to, or signed 


lag aged aa thei | by the proper hand of, any Member, without 

ere was such a justification of their Use | oh express warrant in writing, under the hand 
of such power in the particular case of ‘of one of the Principal Secretaries of State, 
Mazzini as warranted him in giving his | for every such opening and looking into; ot 
confidence to them. Under these circum- | to detain or delay any letter directed to, ot 
stances it was not only not necessary for | signed with the name of any Member, unless 
him to say that he did not support the | there shall be just reason to suspect some 


Motion of the hon. Member for Finsbury, 
but perhaps it was hardly necessary for him 
to say, that he should be equally prepared 
to oppose the Amendment which had been 
shadowed forth in two or three of the lat- 
ter speeches in the House, especially in that 
of the hon. Member for Sheffield. As the 
Parliamentary privilege of a Member did 
not exempt him from a charge of felony, 
so he did not know why his correspondence 
should exempt him from a charge of poli- 
tical misconduct. But, in the particular 
instance before the House, he must again 
repeat, that there was not the slightest 
ground for believing that any letter written 
by any Member had ever been opened in 
the late transaction. Therefore, he was not 
repared to vote for the Motion of the hon. 
Member for Finsbury, and, practically, as 
little for the Motion which was to be an 
amendment upon it, by whomsoever that 
Motion might be proposed, exempting the 
hon. Member for Finsbury from the ope- 
ration of this power, or at least stating 
that the exercise of this power had been 
of an improper nature, and calling upon 
the House for inquiry, and to send it to 
another tribunal. 
Mr. Bernal observed, that his hon. 
Friend who had just spoken had altogether 
mistaken the question of Privilege. At 


| counterfeit of it, without an express warrant 
| of a Principal Secretary of State, as aforesaid, 
for every such detaining or delaying.” 


He thought, therefore, that the question 
of privilege was one by which they ought 
|not to be altogether influenced; but he 
considered his hon. Friend the Member 
‘for Finsbury ought to assume a higher 
|ground; that he ought to take a more 
| elevated standing in the matter, and rest 
| his case on the fact, that a Member of 
| Parliament fills a situation, in the public 
eye, of great responsibility, a situation of 
| great importance, of great character ; that 
'a Member of Parliament belonged not 
| only to himself but to his constituency, 
jand, to a certain extent, to the country 
at large; and if it were supposed that 
Members of Parliament were criminating 
|themselves by holding intercourse with 
| contaminating men, with persons engaged 
in treasonable and reckless schemes, then, 
he would repeat, the charge was one 
which stood on much higher grounds than 
any mere breach of privilege, because 
men who lend themselves to such schemes 
and practices were unfit to sit in that 
House, or to hold intercourse with the 
Gentlemen of whom it was composed. 
He therefore trusted, that the hon, Gen- 
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tleman would not embarrass his case with 
any mere question of Parliamentary pri- 
vilege, but that he would press it forward | 
on other and more important grounds. | 
There was no man who gave the matter 
the slightest consideration, but must see | 
that it did not rest solely on whether | 
those privileges had been evaded or not; | 
and supposing his hon. Friend should be 
defeated in his present Motion, then he 
would contend that the bon, Gentleman 
would be entitled to adopt another course, 
which there could be little doubt he would 
take, if necessary, and that was to call to 
the Bar of the House those public servants 
whom he could charge with being con- 
cerned in the opening of his letters, and | 
it would then be for them to show, if they | 
could, as their justification, that they had 
acted under a warrant from the right hon. | 
Baronet, or from any other Secretary of | 
State. He would recommend that course | 
to be adopted in preference to any argu- 
ments held forth about the dogmas, the 
illusions, and the shadows of Parlia- 
mentary privileges, When he saw those 
parties to whom he had alluded on the 
floor of that House, and heard what at- 
tempt they could then make at supporting 
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the acts of which they had been guilty, | 


by the production of a warrant, if any 
such authority had been issued by the 
Secretary of State, he would then be pre- 
pared to deal with the question in a more 
safe and satisfactory manner. He would 
say that they were not at that moment in 
a position to deal with the law of the case. 
He was told that a Motion would be 
made hereafter for the purpose of inducing 
the House to consider whether the Statute 
Law—the Statute of Queen Anne, con- 
firmed as it had been in a kind of semi- 
way by the Statutes of Her present Ma- 
jesty—ought to be suffered to continue ;— 
to ascertain whether the state of public 
opinion respecting this subject was in the 
same position in 1845 as it had been in 
1725; to consider whether that division 
of the Legislature was at the present day of 
asimilar opinion with their predecessors 
a century ago, as to the propriety of con- 
tinuing to the Government the power and 
the right of opening and inspecting the 
correspondence, not only of the Members 
of that House, not only of all the subjects 
of the Sovereign of these realms, but of 
the subjects of every Government in the 
world that came within their reach. He 
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a position to enter into that question. He 
was not prepared, any more than his hon. 
Friend the Member for Sheffield, to enter 
into so wide a field. He did not intend 
to question the manner in which the nine 
hon. Members who had formed the Secret 
Committee in this matter had performed 
their duty. He believed that all those 
hon. Gentlemen were disposed to enter 
into the investigation for which they had 
been appointed, in a proper and searching 
manner. He was not prepared, in the 
slightest degree, to asperse their characters, 
or doubt the purity of their intentions, 
their acts, and their motives; nor was he 
disposed—and he trusted the right hon. 
Baronet (Sir James Graham) would give 
kim credit for sincerity when he said so— 
to accuse that right hon. Gentleman of 
all the charges which had been brought 
against him. On the contrary, he be- 
lieved that accusations had been brought 
against the right hon. Gentleman of the 
most improper, the most ridiculous, and 
the most exaggerated character; but he, 
at the same time, should say that the 
question of responsibility, behind which 
he screened himself—the question of the 


' due exercise of the discretion which the 


law vested in him—was one of a very ma- 
The question 
had been before asked, and he would re- 
peat it, what was the precise meaning of 
the word “responsibility 2?” It was one of 
the most difficult terms to define, in the 
lexicons of statesmen, and one to which 
a proper signification could not easily be 
assigned. Still more difficult was it for 
them to say how they were to arrive at 
the proof of whether the Minister ex- 
ceeded the limits of—he would use the 
term—a moral, sufficient, and justifica- 
tory responsibility, But it had been 
stated, he thought, by the hon. Baronet 
the Member for the University of Oxford, 
that he could see nothing in the Report 
of the Committee referring to the hon. 
Gentleman the Member for Finsbury. 
He concurred in that remark; but he at 
the same time thought that much of the 
imperfection of that singular Report con. 
sisted in its telling too much and too 
little. There was a great deal of mystery 
connected with it, not only in the manner 
in which it had been concocted, but also 
in the final conclusions to which the 
Committee had come. He need not refer 
to particular passages which had been 
read over and over again in the course of 
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that debate; but every hon. Gentleman 
who heard him, and who was familiar with 
the Report, knew that it contained many 
strange sentences enunciating very different 
opinions. One appeared to have the idea 
floatingin his mind that the right of opening 
fetters exercised by the Secretary of State 
was Common Law. Another seemed to 
think thatit was not Common Law; butthat 
it was made law—if he might use so ridi- 
culous a term—by the Statute of Queen 
Anne, and that it had then been confirmed 
by the Statute of Victoria. He heard 
several hon. Gentlemen say, that the ex- 
ercise of such a power by the Government 
was an illegal act; but if such were the 
case, it was clear that that House was not 
the proper tribunal to try its legality or 
illegality. If the letters of Mr. Mazzini, 
or any other Gentleman, could be proved 
to have been opened in the Post Office, 
the remedy, if the act was illegal, was 
clearly in a Court of Law, and not in that 
House; and he would add, that neither 
the elevated position and power of the 
right hon. Baronet, nor of any other indi- 
vidual in the country, would hinder a due 
consideration of the question, should it be 
so brought forward, both on the part of the 
Bench, and of a properly constituted jury 
of their countrymen. If the practice of 
opening letters in the Post Office was in 
the slightest degree tainted with illegality, 
the floor of the House of Commons was 
not the proper place to seek redress. 
That redress should be looked for in the 
Court of Queen’s Bench, where the le- 
gality of the practice in some particular 
instance should be impeached. But he 
did not wish to rest the case on any 
special pleading. They were to found 
their judgment on the facts that were 
brought before them; and though, as far 
as he was individually concerned, he could 
not agree in the Motion of his hon. Friend 
the Member for Finsbury, still he could 
not conceal from himself that it was not a 
mere shadow, as the hon. Baronet (Sir R. 
Inglis) seemed to consider it. The ques- 
tion, whether the letters of the hon. Gen- 
tleman the Member for Finsbury were 
really opened or not, was one of a very 
grave character ; and he, therefore, trusted 
that some hon. Gentleman would move an 
Amendment, limiting the inquiry to the 
case of the hon. Member for Finsbury 
alone. He considered his hon. Friend to 
be very peculiarly circumstanced after 
what had transpired in the course of that 
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debate. He did not mean to allege that 
the right hon. Baronet opposite had di- 
rectly charged his hon. Friend with being 
engaged as a participator in the riotous 
proceedings by which the country had 
been disturbed in 1842; but certainly the 
expressions which had fallen from the 
right hon. Baronet might bear some con. 
struction of that nature. His hon. Friend 
the Member for Finsbury had a greater 
right to demand an inquiry after the 
speech of the right hon. Baronet than he 
otherwise could put forward. He had 
now a right to demand that inquiry, in 
order to ward off the allegations which 
had been put forth against him, and under 
which he (Mr. Bernal) would candidly 
say, his hon. Friend now laboured. He 
was sorry to perceive that the hon. Gen- 
tleman the Member for Bute (Mr. J. §, 
Wortley) was not then in his place. He 
regretted the tone which that hon. Mem. 
ber had thought proper to adopt in the 
course of his argument. He admitted 
that the right hon, Baronet (Sir James 
Graham) had a right to feel annoyed at 
some of the charges made against him, 
and at a part of the language that had 
fallen from the hon. Gentleman the Mem- 
ber for Finsbury. He entered into the 
feelings of the right hon. Baronet; but he 
would at the same time ask him, and he 
would still more forcibly appeal to the 
hon. Gentleman the Member for the 
county of Bute to reflect how they would 
themselves feel if placed in the situation 
of his hon. Friend the Member for Fins- 
bury, who had positively asserted that he 
was in a position to prove that his corres- 
pondence had been violated, and who had 
heard himself charged, perhaps indirectly 
or by implication, with being a party to 
transactions coupled with the Chartist 
proceedings of 1842—proceedings which 
the hon. Member for Bute had informed 
them were in the north of England mixed 
up with hand-grenades, 2nd infernal ma- 
chines, and attempts at assassination. 
When such charges were brought forward 
in this House, it was, he submitted, not 
to be wondered at, if they were found 
sufficient to arouse the temper of his hon. 
Friend the Member for Finsbury; and if 
that hon. Gentleman had been drawn into 
the use of expressions which were unwar- 
rantable in this House, no one would more 
sincerely regret such expressions than the 
hon. Gentleman himself in his cooler mo- 
ments. He felt obliged again to express his 
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sorrow that the hon. Member for Bute was 
not then in his place, and that the tone of 
his observations to the House had not been 
of a more conciliatory nature. The hon. 
Gentleman might not have intended to 
charge the hon. Member for Finsbury with 
any unworthy motives in bringing forward 
the present Motion, or with having parti- 
cipated in the acts and proceedings of ill- 
intentioned Chartists in 1842 ; but still his 
remarks went far to justify such an inter- 
pretation of them, He was also sorry 
that another hon. Gentleman who had 
addressed the House, had also thrown out 
observations of a somewhat similar cha- 
racter in alluding to the Chartist proceed- 
ings of 1842, which was, he believed, the 
year in which his hon. Friend the Member 
for Finsbury suspected his letters to have 
been opened ; or rather he went further, 
and positively asserted that his letters 
actually had been opened at that time. 
He would ask the right hon. Baronet, did 
he imagine that by refusing the inquiry 
demanded he would stop all further pro- 
ceedings on this question? He could tell 
him that it would be idle to entertain any 
hope of the kind; and he would go fur- 
ther, and say to the right hon. Baronet, 
that for his own tranquillity and peace of 
mind, and for the sake of the character of 
the Government to which he belonged, 
he ought not to persevere in his endea- 
vours to stifle the charges brought for- 
ward. If he did so, he might be sure 
that they would be reiterated again 
and again, and reiterated still more 
forcibly than before, by his hon. Friend 
the Member for Finsbury. He asked 
what the result of any continued opposi- 
tion on the part of the Government to the 
inquiry would be out of doors? He might 
be told that it was their business to look 
to matters as they affected their duty in 
doors, and not to pay too much regard to 
what might be thought of their acts by 
the public outside. His reply was, that 
such advice was but an idle delusion. It 
was useless to attempt concealing from 
themselves that the tone and temper of 
that House depended on the degree of 
respect which was paid by the public to 
their intentions and motives. Under these 
circumstances he would, therefore, if a 
political supporter of the present Govern- 
ment— but though he could not claim 
that title, be certainly bore them no ill 
will—declare it to be the most dangerous 
counsel, the most insidious advice, that 
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could be instilled into the ear of the right 
hon. Baronet, to persist in refusing the 
investigation demanded by the hon. Gen- 
tleman the Member for Finsbury. He 
wished at the same time to guard himself 
against the supposition that he would vote 
for the Motion of his hon. Friend. As 
the hon. Gentleman the Member for 
Sheffield had stated, he did not think 
they could then enter into the general 
question involved in that Motion. He 
hoped some hon. Gentleman would move 
an Amendment calling upon the House 
to nominate a Committee for the purpose 
of inquiring into the simple fact of whe- 
ther the correspondence of the hon. Gen- 
tleman the Member for Finsbury had 
been violated or not—or he would rather 
use the terms detained, delayed, or opened. 
He had not had time himself to frame 
such an Amendment, or, indeed, to speak 
more correctly, it did not occur to him to 
do so; buthe trusted the matter would be 
taken up by some other hon. Member. 
By doing so, he did not think they would 
be at all reflecting on the characters or 
conduct of the nine Gentlemen who con- 
stituted the former Committee. No allu- 
sion had been made in their Report to the 
case of the hon. Member for Finsbury ; 
and in the new Committee, if appointed, 
they would not have again to travel over 
the cases of Mr. Mazzini or M. Grodicki, 
or of the other parties to which the Com- 
mittee of last Session had directed their 
inquiry. The two Committees would 
therefore be entirely distinct and separate 
in their inquiries. He was not then en- 
tering into the question of the manner in 
which the national faith ought to be main- 
tained or observed. He confined himself 
simply to the case of his hon. Friend the 
Member for Finsbury; and he was satisfied 
that that hon, Gentleman would not relax 
in his efforts on that or on any other oc- 
casion, until he enforced the justice of 
his demand. In the present instance he 
again had to express a hope that his hon. 
Friend would, if necessary, call the parties 
by whom his letters had been opened to 
the Bar of the House to answer his charge, 
and to justify themselves, if they could do 
so, by the production of the warrant un- 
der which they aeted. 

Mr. Borthwick said, that with the ima- 
ginary conjectural course spoken of by 
the hon. Gentleman he had nothing to do; 
he could not tell how it might be disposed 
of; for he had not the gift of prescience 
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which the hon. Member for Weymouth 
had attributed to the hon. Member for 
Finsbury, when the hon, Member said 
that the hon. Member for Finsbury was 
excused for the language he had used in 
reference to the right hon. Baronet last 
night, on the ground of the language 
used by the hon. and learned Member 
(Mr. J. S. Wortley) that evening. The 
other hon. Member for Finsbury (Mr. 
Wakley) had construed the words of the 
right hon, Baronet (Sir R. Peel) most 
unfairly. The right hon. Baronet, in his 
speech of the other night, argued that he 
should be guilty of perjury if he trans- 
gressed the limits within which alone the 
Government had obtained Her Majesty’s 
permission to reveal what they knew on 
the matter. The hon. Member had stated 
that a most inexcusable use had been 
made of Her Majesty’s name; but the 
right hon. Baronet, in saying what he 
did, no doubt meant that the permission 
of Her Majesty was granted on his respon- 
sibility as Minister. The term ‘* Crown,” 
used by the right hon. Baronet, meant 
the responsibility of the Ministry, and not 
anything personal to Her Majesty. When 
the hon. Member (Mr. Duncombe) first 
opened his case, he sympathised, he must 
confess, in much that the hon. Member 
said ; but, though he knew that the vote 
he was about to give would be unpopular, 
and might be very ill received by many 
whose opinions he most dearly valued ; 
and though he never had been treated 
with any superabundance of civility in the 
discharge of his duty by the Ministry, as 
he had never been encumbered by t eir 
help ; still he was not in the habit of con- 
sidering which side he should please in 
the votes he should give; he only sought 
to do his duty, and he would say that he 
never had given a vote more heartily than 
he should give to-night against the propo- 
sition of the hon. Member. The hon. 
Member had said that the right hon. Gen- 
tleman (Sir J. Graham) sheltered himself 
under his official position; but the right 
hon. Gentleman was not the only person 
who took advantage of that official po- 
sition, for the hon. Member shot those 
shafts of his from behind the shelter of 
the right hon. Gentleman’s official po- 
sition. The hon. Gentleman’s answer 
was, when called to order by Mr. 
Speaker, “I have shot the shaft under 
the shelter of the right hon. Baronet’s 
official character; it shall remain, and in 
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his heart it shall rankle.” The hon, 
Member for Kendal (Mr. Warburton) had 
informed the House that he had gone into 
the Common Law authorities for the prac. 
tice; and the truth seemed to be that the 
hon. Gentleman in that process had sunk 
into those depths of antiquity from which 
he had never emerged, for bis whole 
speech was a hymn de profundis, and to 
him profoundly unintelligible. The other 
hon, Member for Finsbury (Mr. Wakley) 
stated that there was certainly no Common 
Law, and he doubted very much whether 
there was any Statute Law to sustain the 
practice. But he stated that the Statute 
Law recognized the custom. That custom 
must therefore have had a previous exist- 
ence, and that must have been by the 
Common Law. The hon. Member had 
compared the practice to the case of a 
magistrate entering a man’s house, and 
ransacking his drawers, and opening his 
most secret repositories; but the case was 
in no respect parallel. A magistrate could 
allege neither Statute nor Common Law, 
nor the long practice of his predecessors, 
to authorize such a proceeding; while the 
right hon. Baronet could show the ex- 
ample of his predecessors for 200 years, 
as well as that of the noble Lord (Lord J. 
Russell) opposite, who preceded him at 
the Home Office, who all pursued the 
same practice in tue same manner, The 
Motion of the hon. Gentleman, if carried, 
would be of no practical benefit; if it had 
any effect at all, it would only be to charge 
the Committee with evasiveness, and the 
right hon. Gentleman (Sir J. Graham) 
with a character which he was sure the 
hon. Gentleman by this time was sorry to 
have attributed to him. Indeed he had 
no doubt that the hon. Gentleman, before 
the debate was over, would retract those 
expressions, and that character which he 
had applied to the right hon. Gentleman. 
The hon. Gentleman now seemed to rest 
his case entirely on the question whether 
the Government had opened his letters or 
not. He would tell the hon. Gentleman 
frankly that he believed the Government 
never had opened his letters at all. At any 
rate the House had not the slightest proof 
before them. How did the hon. Member 
know it? He said he had evidence. Then 
he had nothing to do but to bring that evi- 
dence to the Bar of the House, or before 
a Court of Justice. In either place the 
witnesses would be obliged, in their own 
justification, to put in the warrants undet 
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which they acted, and then the House 
would have something with which they 
could deal. If the hon, Gentleman had 
proposed to modify the Statute or the 
Common Law on this subject, he should 
have given the Motion his serious consider- 
ation; but while the existing law was in 
force, he could never consent, on grounds 
so unsatisfactory as had been brought for- 
ward, to vote for a Motion which would 
have such serious consequences as this. 
Mr. C. Buller said: I think, Sir, the 
most superfluous sentence I ever heard in 
this House—and that is saying a great 
deal—was the closing sentence of the 
speech of the hon. Member for Weymouth 
(Mr. Bernal), which consisted of a vehe- 
ment exhortation to the Member for Fins- 
bury not to relax in his efforts with refer- 
ence to this subject; for I think experi- 
ence has shown us that if any man is un- 
likely to relax his efforts—especially in 
such a case as the present—it is that hon, 
Gentlemen. I may, perhaps, break in a 
litle upon the gravity of this debate; but 
I declare that, after the consideration I 
have given to the subject, I can scarcely 
look very gravely upon the question as 
now presented to this House, That there 
are very grave questions connected with 
it there cannot be the slightest doubt; 
and in this respect I think the House re- 
sponds to the feeling of the country. 
That the existence of this power in the 
hands of Ministers is a matter for grave 
consideration to every man in this country 
will hardly be doubted; but, on the pre- 
sent occasion, I will not enter upon the 
discussion of that question, We have not 
now to discuss the policy of the law as it 
stands; although upon that subject no 
man can entertain a stronger opinion than 
Ido. I think the power as worthless as 
it is inconsistent with the security of our 
liberties, with our domestic comfort, and 
with our national morality. I put aside, 
then, that grave question. And now the 
only question is—admitting as I fully do 
that Ministers have clearly proved that 
they are not to be charged with the 
invention of a new power—that they 
have acted according to the precedents of 
their predecessors in exercising this power 
of opening letters—the only question be- 
fore us is, whether they have exercised that 
power in an honourable and discreet man- 
ner. I must confess that, till yesterday, 
I felt very deeply and very painfully upon 
this subject. I did regard some of the 
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imputations thrown upon the conduct of 
Government with respect to the use that 
had been made of the letters of unfortu- 
nate exiles in this country, and the conse. 
quences which were said to have resulted 
from the abuse of the secrecy of the Post 
Office, with the same horror which, I 
declare in perfect sincerity, I should have 
felt, if such an accusation had been made 
against those hon. Gentlemen with whom 
I have been in the habit of sitting in this 
House. I am, however, happy to say that 
the answer of the right hon, Baronet oppo- 
site relieved our minds of the most painful 
suspicion as to a particular person. I 
think, then, the matter may be resolved 
into the one question as to the opening of 
the letters of the hon. Member for Fins- 
bury (Mr. T. Duncombe); and I must 
say I think this is a question, well deserv- 
ing the attention both of the hon. Member 
whose letters have been opened, and of 
this House. The noble Lord, the Chair- 
man of the Committee, was pleased to 
say that nothing but a prurient curiosity 
led to the agitation of this subject. I am 
not very curious, but | certainly think 
one of the most justifiable questions | 
could ask any man, if I suspected him of 
opening my letters, would be—* Pray, Sir, 
did you open my letters?” I don’t think 
that would be an idle question. I conceive 
that a man’s letters ought not to be 
opened; and that, if he finds they have 
been opened, he has a right to an expla- 
nation. I think, also, that the public 
have a deep interest in this matter. The 
secrecy of the correspondence of Members 
of Parliament is of great importance ; first, 
because we are the representatives of the 
people, and therefore our correspondence 
may turn on matters of great publicinterest; 
but chiefly because, if our privileges are 
not specially guarded, the Members of 
this House are persons the confidence of 
whose correspondence would be most 
readily violated by an unscrupulous Go- 
vernment. On all accounts, therefore, 
the House ought to regard this as a very 
important question. For myself I can 
say that the question does not very mate- 
tially concern me; though I won’t say 
with the hon. Member for Oxford (Sir R. 
Inglis) that I don’t care whether the Go- 
vernment see all my letters, or all those 
that are addressed to me. I believe that 
if the Government read my letters, they 
will know more than many of those to 
whom they are addressed, Therefore I 
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don’t treat the matter personally; but I 
trust the House concurs with me in this 
modest assumption on my part—that, at 
any rate, the question as to opening letters 
of Members of Parliament is worthy of 
their consideration. 1 must say I think 
that, when this simple question was raised 
—when the very justifiable curiosity of the 
public and of the House was excited on 
the subject, everything would have gone 
right if the right hon. Secretary of State 
for the Home Department had been able 
to give a civil answer to a very plain 
question. The right bon. Baronet (Sir J. 
Graham) was asked whether he had opened 
the letters of my hon. Friend (Mr. T. 
Duncombe), or whether they had been 
opened under his orders? There was no 
great use in any disguise on the part of 
the right hon. Baronet. He says he stated 
all the circumstances before the Commit- 
tee; they knew all about it. Secrecy, 
therefore, was not in his power; if the 
Committee had chosen to give us any in- 
formation on the subject, they could have 
doneso. But the right hon. Baronet really 
has a morbid passion for unpopularity, which 
he does take the most unjustifiable means 
of gratifying. One would think the right 
hon. Baronet gets enough of it without 
going out of his way to obtain more. One 
would think there was no necessity for his 
courting any unnecessary unpopularity. 
But when this question was asked, instead 
of simply answering it—a course which 
would have ended all discussion on the 
subject—the right hon. Baronet puts on 
the air of Socrates before his judges: he 
assumes the tone of injured innocence, and 
declares that his public duty will not 
allow him to reveal a secret, and that no 
force shall extort it from him. I don’t 
think the right hon. Gentleman was right 
there. I believe we shall get at the secret. 
I think I can back the hon. Member for 
Finsbury (Mr. Duncombe) for getting the 
information we want. The right hon. 
Baronet has tried this scheme before; he 
has assumed precisely the same tone; he 
has declared the same determination, on 
the ground of public duty, not to make 
any statement or answer any question on 
the subject. The consequence of this de- 
claration was, that the hon. Member (Mr. 
Duncombe) stuck to the right hon. Ba- 
ronet ; he obtained the Committee of last 
Session ; and the subject he mooted was 
fully explained in this House. I must say 
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by hon. Gentlemen on this side the House 
—as a sincere friend of the Government 
-—that the right hon. Baronet would have 
spared himself a great deal of anxiety and 
trouble, and have spared this House a great 
deal of unnecessary talking, if he had done 
at first what I am convinced he will eventu- 
ally be obliged to do. I must say I am 
surprised at the course pursued by the 
right hon. Member for Tamworth (Sir R. 
Peel), for I thought he would have acted 
more sensibly under such circumstances, 
I did not suppose he would have taken the 
matter in dudgeon, but that he would have 
come forward and have said to the right 
hon. Home Secretary, ‘‘ The Gentleman 
asks you a civil question, why don’t you 
give him an answer?” But this was not 
done. In fact, I think the right hon. Ba- 
ronet the First Lord of the Treasury made 
the matter worse by his speech. He went 
into a long explanation of the difficulties 
of the Government, and of the heavy re- 
sponsibilities to which they were subjected ; 
he described the dreadful scenes that oc- 
curred in 1842; he urged the great ne- 
cessity of their exercising, in such an 
emergency, all the powers with which they 
were invested ; and he read in support of 
his statements passages from the speeches 
of the hon. Member for Wolverhampton, 
and other Members of this House. The 
right bon, Baronet taunted us the other 
day with not recollecting what occurred 
in 1735. Now, I do remember that, in 
1842, when all those dreadful statements 
were made on this side the House, the 
right hon. Baronet (Sir R. Peel) said they 
were highly exaggerated; that the danger 
was not so great as it was represented to 
be, and that we might go to our grouse- 
shooting: and our duties without any 
alarming apprehensions. But, now the 
right hon. Baronet comes forward and 
tells us, that at the period to which I refer, 
the most fearful machinations were in pro- 
gress in this country. And why does the 
right hon. Baronet tell us these tales? Was 
there any necessity on that account for 
opening the letters of my hon. Friend the 
Member for Finsbury? Why! could 
any body read the speech of the right 
Baronet (Sir R. Peel) without inferring 
there were grounds for supposing —I 
will not say that the hon. Member for 
Finsbury was implicated in those pro- 
ceedings, but—that his correspondence 
would throw light upon these horrible 
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has said that one dreadful plot was con- 
cocted by young children to stick little pins 
into bits of work. The right hon, Baronet 
(Sir R. Peel) even quoted a passage to 
this effect. Now, did the right hon. Gen- 
tleman suppose, that intelligence of this 
dreadful plot was conveyed by these chil- 
dren to the hon. Member for Finsbury? ! 
certainly cannot understand why the lef- 
ters of that hon. Gentleman were opened, 
unless you imagined he was engaged in a 
diabolical league with these little chidren. 
I consider that the speech of the right hon. 
Baronet really makes out a case which ne- 
cessitates inquiry; and I can’t help think- 
ing, that when the right hon. Gentleman 
comes soberly to reflect upon the matter, 
he will be of opinion that he would have 
acted more prudently if he had not alluded 
to this subject. But the right hon. Baronet 
(Sir R. Peel) has started a new difficulty ; 
the name of the Queen has been intro- 
duced into the discussion. The right hon. 
Baronet says, that the evidence given be- 
fore the Committee was given by Privy 
Councillors, who were compelled to ask 
Her Majesty’s permission before they 
could tender such evidence ; and that 
this evidence could not be published— 
which I must say would be by far the 
simplest way of settling the matter—with- 
out Her Majesty’s leave. Now, what is 
the meaning of “the Queen’s leave” in 
this case? I take it for granted, that if 
Her Majesty’s leave were asked on such a 
subject, she would, as in all similar cases, 
consult Her responsible advisers as to the 
course to be pursued, and that by their 
advice she would be guided. If, therefore, 
the right hon. Baronet’s mouth is her- 
metically sealed with regard to this ques- 
tion, we must suppose that he has induced 
Her Majesty to withhold Her permission 
from the publicaticn of this evidence. I 
can’t understand why Her Majesty should 
object to such publication, Indeed I 
should think Her Majesty would feel that 
the right hon. Baronet’s popularity was 
one of the great bulwarks of Her Throne, 
and that Her Majesty would not wish to 
prevent him from giving a simple explana- 
tion on such a subject as this. I think, 
therefore, this difficulty may be got over, if 
the tworight hon. Baronets opposite choose. 
Now, what do those right hon. Gentle- 
men gain by their silence? Do they clear 


the character of the right hon. Home Sec- 
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has passed in the Howse of Commons, 
that Sir James Graham has not opened 
these letters?” I think the public ere of 
a contrary opinion. But if the right hon. 
Baronet had said, ‘“‘ I never did open these 
letters,” the people would have been satis- 
fied. I don’t know what may be the taste 
of that right hon. Baronet for this kind of 
suffering; but I don’t think, when, night 
after night, he is subjected to this ordeal, 
he can be very comfortable. I don’t wish 
to say anything that can hurt his feelings ; 
but I must state that I.never knew him to 
get into any contest with the hon. Mem- 
ber for Finsbury, from which he did not 
come worst off. The right hon. Baronet 
is a stronger and bigger man than my 
hon. Friend ; but there is a ‘‘ knack’ and 
a perseverance about the hon. Member 
for Finsbury which enable him to bring 
the right hon. Gentleman into the dirt. 
Don’t let hon. Gentlemen understand, 
from anything I have suid, that I am go- 
ing to adopt a tone of virulent attack upon 
the right hon. Baronet. I certainly am 
not disposed to do anything of the kind; 
but I do say, that the right hon. Baronet 
has placed himself in an exceedingly un- 
pleasant position, and I think it would 
be much better if these altercations were 
ended by his stating to the House what 
the House has certainly a right to know. 
I must say I think some blame attaches 
to the Committee in this matter. I think 
they would have spared us a great deal 
of trouble if, considering that this question 
was raised last Session, they had, when 
the evidence was before them, satisfied 
our very just curiosity on this subject—if 
they had not told us quite so much about 
Edward the Second and the Common- 
wealth, and a little more about the open- 
ing of letters at the present time. I should 
have been very glad if this matter had 
been allowed to end with the suggestion 
of the hon. Member for Montrose—if the 
evidence of the right hon. Baronet (Sir J. 
Graham) had been laid before this House, 
or at all events such parts of it as related 
to the matter in question. As that course 
has not been pursued, I shall feel it my 
duty, if no other proposition is made, to 
vote for the Motion of the hon. Member 
for Finsbury ; but if such an Amendment 
as has been suggested is brought forward, 
I shall give it my support. 

Mr. S. Herbert said: I wish not to de- 
lay this debate beyond any reasonable 
time, because I think, as far as it has 
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already proceeded, certainly on the first 
night when it was commenced, neither 
the Motion, nor the speech in which it was 
brought forward, nor the manner in which 
the proposal was received, was creditable 
to the feelings of this House. I have ob- 
served, with great satisfaction, that the 
effect of the explanations which have been 
given, has been to remove most completely 
the doubt and misconception which prevail 
on some points, and to absolve the Go- 
vernment from those charges of bloodshed 
which were gravely advanced against 
them; and that many gentlemen who 
have spoken from the other side of the 
House, though more or less questioning 
the manner in which this power has been 
exercised, and the policy of its continuance, 
have yet spoken in a manner creditable to 
themselves, because evincing a generous 
spirit towards an individual placed in a 
situation of great difficulty and embarrass- 
ment, such as that in which the right hon. 
Baronet (Sir J. Graham) at present stands. 
I allude particularly to the speech of the 
hon. Member for Sheffield (Mr. Ward) ; 
for it was not only the speech of an able 
man, but of a generous opponent. Though 
1 conceive that the principles which that 
hon. Gentleman enunciated, and the length 
to which he carries those opinions, are 
more extreme than would be approved by 
a majority of this House; yet I think the 
spirit in which he spoke, and the view he 
took of the position in which the right 
hon. Baronet is placed, were most credi- 
table to him as an opponent. It is to be 
observed, that the further we get in this 
debate, the more completely the Motion 
now before the House is disowned. Every 
hon. Gentleman who has spoken on this 
subject concludes by saying that there is 
something in the Motion to which he can- 
not give his assent ; and I am still more 
surprised to find that the proposals of mo- 
dification which have been made, render 
the Motion even more objectionable than 
it is in its original shape. The first objec. 
tion taken to the Motion by the right hon. 
Member for Edinburgh was this: —he said 
that he could not impugn the conduct of a 
Committee composed of honourable men, 
appointed by and possessing the confidence 
of this House, and who had discharged 
their duties in strict accordance with the 
instructions they received. But how does 
the right hon. Member propose to avoid 
this difficulty? He supports that part of 
the Motion which impugns the decision of 
the Committee, since he proposes to re- 
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open the question which that Committee has 
already determined. The Committee, as [ 
understand, were required to give their 
consideration to two important questions, 
They were first to inquire in what manner 
this power had been exercised by the right 
hon Baronet (Sir J. Graham); and they 
were also to consider how far it was po- 
litic and expedient that such power 
should be continued. Upon the first they 
gave an opinion ; upon the second they 
did not. Now it must be recollected 
that there is no new matter now before 
the House which was not before them 
when the Committee was appointed last 
year. When the hon. Member for Fins- 
bury brought this subject before the 
House, he complained that the letters of 
sundry foreigners had been opened under 
circumstances which he detailed ; and he 
added, ‘‘ My own letters have been opened, 
and I am in a position to prove it.” The 
House agreed unanimously, without any 
division, to the appointment of a Com- 
mittee, and they unanimously decided that 
the proceedings of that Committee should 
be secret. The noble Lord the Member 
for the city of London (Lord John Russell) 
strongly urged the importance of secrecy, 
lest facts of importance might be divulged 
to the detriment of the public service, 
and the noble Lord stated that, unless 
the Committee was a Secret Committee, 
the witnesses could not make that full 
and free revelation which was essentially 
necessary. Have any circumstances since 
occurred to render the House desirous of 
recalling that decision? Then, as to the 
constitution of the Committee; it was 
composed, as has been already stated, of 
nine Members, five of whom were political 
opponents of the Government. Had those 
Gentlemen expressed an unfavourable opi- 
nion of the manner in which the power 
was exercised by my right hon. Friend 
previous to their appointment to the Com- 
mittee? Not at all. Every one had 
spoken the other way. I can’t conceive a 
Committee of which the composition could 
have been more perfectly unexceptionable. 
It consisted of nine men of the highest 
honour and integrity ! You can assert against 
them no possibility of bias—no inducement 
for leaning to one side or the other, that 
should entitle any one to pay the less re- 
spect to what they say. The right hon. 
Gentlemen opposite, the Member for Dun- 
garvon (Mr. Sheil) was, I think, the first 
to object to the Committee, because there 
was no lawyer upon it. It is, perhaps, 
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very natural on his part ; and he said, if 
there had been lawyers there, witnesses 
would have undergone a more stern and 
strict examination, and a close cross-exam- 
ination might have tortured from them 
more than they might otherwise feel in- 
clined to tell. If that opinion be true, 
then it is somewhat remarkable that the 
verdict given by the Lords’ Committee, 
which had the advantage of having amongst 
them some of the most distinguished law- 
yers of the day, and had the power of ex- 


amination upon oath, was, if possible, a! 


more ample acquittal of the right hon. 
Baronet than that given by the Committee 
appointed by this House. The right hon. 
Gentleman the Member for Edinburgh 
(Mr. Macaulay) said, he did not at all un- 
derstand for what reason certain changes 


had been observable in the composition and | 


regulations of the Commons’ Committee, 
unless the whole object of it was to exclude 


the hon. Member for Finsbury from the | 


Committee. But ] think he was mistaken 
there ; because if you look at the two Com- 
mittees, differing with regard to lawyers ; 
differing, too, with regard to persons that 
held office, you will find that in this one 
point they both agreed, namely, that in 
neither case was the prosecutor admitted. 
LordRadnor, indeed, proposed that he, being 
the accuser, should not himself be judge 
likewise, from a mere sense of decency. Now, 
I would ask the House, having seen how 
this Committee was formed, to recollect 
what the verdict was. I need not again 
read it, it has been so often quoted in this 
House ; but it really is impossible to con- 
ceive an answer more complete to the alle- 
gations that have been made. We have 
been told that there is new matter, and 
that we must have a fresh examination and 
more information. How can there be more 
information? The noble Lord who held 
office before made a full revelation to the 
Committee of all he knew. The right 
hon. Baronet the present Secretary of State 
confirmed the statements of his predecessor, 
and the fullest information has been given. 
“If so,” says the hon. Member, “ why 
was not the warrant issued for the ex- 
amination of my letters reported on?” 
But we have no knowledge of any such 
warrant ; we know nothing about it—no 
one does. The whole thing is founded 


upon a guess of the hon. Member's, for 
the accuracy of which he offers no proof. 
(“ Yes he does.”) The hon. Gentleman 
said further, that in the case of Mr. Maz- 
zini, he knew that the right hon. Baronet 
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fabricated the warrant after the act had 
been committed. The right hon. Baronet 
must at any rate know, but he denied it ; 
but perhaps you do not believe him. I do. 
For he states upon his honour that he did 
not. The hon. Gentleman says that he 
knows it. [Mr. Duncombe : I never said so. ] 
I am exceedingly glad that the hon. Member 
denies that he ever said so. I rejoice that 
I was mistaken. To return to the alleged 
new matter for inquiry. Why! the state- 
ments of the hon. Gentleman were made 
before the Committee of last year. The 
right hon. Baronet has stated on his 
honour that every warrant he had signed 
was given to that Committee, that he as- 
signed a reason for and justified every case 
in which a warrant had been issued. If, 
therefore, anv warrant have been issued 
against Mr. Duncombe’s letters, that war- 
rant has been examined by the Committees : 
the reasons for its issue have been laid be- 
fore them, the justification for its issue was 
made to them, and what has been the 
result? Why, that the Committee re- 
port,— 

“‘That the power has been very sparingly 
exercised, and never from personal or party 
motives, and that in every case investigated it 
seems to have been directed by an earnest and 
faithful desire to adopt that course which ap- 
peared to be necessary, either to promote the 


) ends of justice or to prevent a disturbance of 


the public tranquillity, or otherwise to pro- 
mote the best interests of the country.’’ 


[Mr. Duncombe: That is the Lords’ Re- 
port.] 1am going to read the result of the 
Commons’ Report too. This is it :— 


“ With regard to the other class of warrants, 
though there have been some few issued by 
different Administrations that have been in 
power during the last twenty-two years, in 
regard to which it is obvious that, on a subse- 
quent review of the facts, a difference of 
opinion might arise as to the discretion exer- 
cised in each particular case; yet your Com- 
mittee see no reason to doubt that the con- 
duct of the Secretaries of State belonging to 
each of those Administrations has been guided 
by no other motive than an anxious desire to 
preserve the public peace, with the mainte- 
nance of which they were charged.” 


1 must say that, after a full trial before a 
Committee appointed unanimously by this 
House, and this too with the full confi- 
dence of this House, it is hard, because the 
verdict has been an acquittal, that it is to 
be invalid. The hon. Gentleman, no 
doubt, was not so anxious for a Com- 
mittee that would investigate the truth. 
He has, I say, pursued this matter with 
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a degree of animosity and violence that 
appears as if he desired rather to gratify 
personal dislike than to elicit truth. 
What is his conduct now? Does he say, 
that he advocates this matter for the 
public good, because he thinks that the 
power is dangerous—not fit to be ex- 
ercised in a free country—incompatible 
with the liberty of the subject--a power, 
the evils and disadvantages with which 
it is fraught are so great, that no 
amount of political gain can counterba- 
lance them? Not at all. But he asks 
again for a Committee to inquire into cases 
that have already been decidedon. There 
is no attempt to do away with the law ex- 
cept one insignificant paragraph at the end 
of his Motion as to an inquiry whether it 
should be continued. What, then, is the 
Committee for? What evidence do vou 
want, to know that it is a grave thing that 
the correspondence of the country should 
be tampered with ; that private family se- 
crets should be known? You can’t want 
evidence to learn that. The hon. Gentle- 
man can’t want evidence, because he has de- 
nounced the practice ; if he does want evi- 
dence he must have formed his conclusions 
upon insufficient grounds. He asks it, I 
say, as a means of attack upon the right 
hon. Baronet, who stands in a defenceless 
situation—with his hands tied—liable to 
have provoking questions put to him which 
he is bound not to answer. The hon. and 
learned Member for Liskeard said, “ Why, 
the Gentleman asks you a civil question, 
why can’t you give him a civil answer?” 
A guestion couched in language, in which 
occurred, amongst others, the words ‘‘ base- 
ness and meanness,” — and he complains 
that that civil question was not answered 
with that readiness and civility that it 
deserved. Then, he thought it necessary 
that the Secretary of State should answer 
“©No,” if he had not issued his warrant 
against the letters of the hon. Member for 
Finsbury. But what a system would that 
be to adopt! Suppose ten men suspected 
that their letters had been opened ; to nine 
the right hon. Baronet answered “ No,” 
but the tenth he refused to answer. Then, 
indeed, the natural inference would be that 
the letters of the tenth had been opened ; 
but that was not the system adopted by the 
right hon. Baronet—that was not the in- 
ference to be drawn here. If hon. Gen- 


tlemen do not consider that the power at 
present exercised is one suited to the times 
in which we live, and that it ought to be 
abolished, why do they not say so? That 
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question has been argued incidentally with 
great ingenuity on both sides ; and if any 
Gentleman would bring that forward I 
could understand it—it would be intelli. 
gible, because I should know that he be. 
lieved it to be a great public evil. But that 
is very different from re-opening the pre- 
sent cause to try my right hon. Friend over 
again. The noble Lord the Member for 
Newark (Lord J. Manners) said that the 
question had been mixed up by the right 
hon. Baronet with that of confidence in the 
Government. I can’t say that I recollect 
anything of the sort in my right hon. 
Friend’s speech. I recollect no appeal of the 
kind, nor do 1 think that the noble Lord is 
borne out in what he said. I don’t think that 
the Government asks the confidence of the 
House in this respect. What the Govern- 
ment wants is fair play. The whole question 
of confidence was waved, when the Govern- 
ment consented to grant a Committee, to 
keep back nothing from it, to put their 
character into the hands of other men, and 
to leave them to decide upon their acts— 
whether they were guilty or not. Now, a 
verdict of “ not guilty” has been returned ; 
and I say it is unfair, and an ungenerous 
proceeding, to try and rip up the case again 
—to attempt to bring men again to the bar, 
not of public opinion, but of public odium ; 
and all for what purpose? Not to amend 
the law, but to gratify some personal spite. 
To take an opportunity to ask questions 
that can’t be answered—to take an oppor- 
tunity to strike a man with his hands tied 
—what a generous—what a chivalrous pro- 
ceeding! No, Sir, the Government does not 
ask for confidence—they have been tried and 
acquitted. If you believe those nine Gen- 
tlemen in whom you placed your confidence 
when you appointed them—if you believe 
them to be upright, honest, and able men, 
who have discharged the duty confided to 
them, I advise you to stand by that Com- 
mittee. If you think them base and dis- 
honest men—men who have made them- 
selves accomplices after the fact by shielding 
a guilty man, say so openly ; ask for ano- 
ther Committee, and say that justice has 
been perverted by the connivance of Par- 
lament; but no such an attempt is made, 
and I say there is no excuse at all for hav- 
ing the public mind again excited upon 
this matter—for again appointing a Com- 
mittee—putting yourselves in a position 
to have questions put to you that you can- 
not answer, and drawing down, for that 
reason, odium upon the accused person. 
1 feel confident that the House will not 
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a party to this proceeding. The House 
bape? oa the lll of iat Celaiali, to 
discuss the law upon its merits ; but it is 
not ready to say, because an acquittal has 
followed the trial, that therefore the ver- 
dict must be quashed. At all times ready 
to assert, if necessary, the liberty of the 
subject—ever willing to uphold the public 
rights—the Members of this House, I am 
convinced, will not lend themselves to an 
attempt which 1 can characterize as no- 
thing but a personal and a—I was going 
to say “ cowardly,” but I will not—nothing 
but a personal and an invidious persecu- 
tion. 

Lord Howick: In common, Sir, with 
every one who has heard it, I have listened 
with great delight to the able and power- 
ful speech of the right hon. Gentleman 
who has just sat down—a speech which 
proves how valuable an acquisition he will 
be to that Cabinet which for the first time 
since his connexion with it, he has now 
come forward to defend. But able as 
that speech was, I do think that it should 
succeed in inducing the House to pass by 
altogether the subject that has been sub- 
mitted to our notice. I. agree with my 
hon. Friend the Member for Edinburgh, 
who said that though there were in his 
opinion decided objections to the Motion 
as it now stands, yet that there were ample 
grounds for an inquiry. Throughout the 
debate so many hon. Gentlemen have ex- 
pressed a similar opinion, that I think the 
question should be confined to that point; 
therefore, as I share in the opinion of my 
right hon. Friend, I shall take the liberty 
before [ sit down of submitting an 
Amendment, of which the object will be to 
narrow the inquiry. I take that course 
very much on the grounds stated by my 
right hon. Friend. I think with him that 
it is a decided objection to the Motion of 
my hon. Friend that, whether designedly 
or not, it does undoubtedly imply some 
blame on the Committee of last year. 1 
for cne see no ground for any imputation 
—I see no reason for doubting that that 
Committee has ably acquitted itself of the 
task imposed upon it by the House. I 
think another decided objection is, that it 
calls upon the Select Committee to give 
judgment upon a point which the House 
only is capable of deciding, namely,— 
whether the existing law and practice on 
the subject should be continued or not. | 
agree with my right hon. Friend that there 
is no need for further information upon 
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that point, for that is for the House to 
decide ; and I, like him, am prepared to 
join in condemnation of that practice as it 
has prevailed for at least the last 200 years, 
I do not wish to deprive the Secretary of 
State of the power in the case of grave 
emergencies of opening letters when it 
may be absolutely requisite for the main. 
tenance of peace; but I do object to the 
practice of re-sealing letters so opened, 
and of defacing the post-marks which 
they bear, in order that the parties to 
whom they are addressed may be ignorant 
of the scrutiny that they have undergone, 
so that parties may be allowed by Govern- 
ment to correspond, perhaps for months, 
believing that they are acting in secrecy, 
or, at least, that they are only conveying 
their private thoughts to each other, whilst, 
all the time, the Government is obtaining 
copies of all that is written and received. 
That is a system which I do think looks 
like trickery, treachery, and deceit. | 
don’t impute that to one Government 
more than another. All bave partaken of 
it. Till our attention was called to it by 
my hon. Friend, I believe that all Govern- 
ments have followed in the beaten track, 
without reflecting how erroneous that track 
was; but when it comes to be more ge- 
nerally known, I am _ persuaded, say 
what you will, that you will never satisfy 
the moral sense of the country without 
abandoning this system. I believe, with 
my right hon. Friend, that whatever tem- 
porary advantage we may obtain by its 
continuance, no such advantage can com- 
pensate for the stain inflicted upon the 
character of a nation and a Government 
where this practice is adhered to. I be- 
lieve, that for all really useful purposes, 
the power of opening the letters and then 
forwarding them with a stamp of ‘ opened 
by authority’ would be amply sufficient. 
Such a power would completely guard 
against the danger that my hon. Friend 
the Member for Sheffield (Mr. Ward) 
alluded to in his able speech; viz. that 
those who were known to be traitors might 
avail themselves of the Post Office, in 
order to carry on their correspondence 
with security. 1 believe that that danger 
would be entirely met by the plan I pro- 
pose. What I condemn is the continuance 
of that practice of secrecy which has hitherto 
prevailed; and I hope before this Session 
is brought to a close, that my hon. Friend 
the Member for Finsbury will follow up 
the work he bas so well begun, and pro- 
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pose a Resolution to stigmatize and for 
ever put an end to what we ought to get 
rid of. No Act of Parliament seems to 
me necessary for this purpose ; because, 
although it may fairly be contended that 
the language of the Statutes recognizes, at 
least, if it does not directly convey to the 
Secretary of State, the power of causing 
letters to be opened ; this cannot be said of 
the practice of concealment. I cannot find 
anything in our Statute Books which in 
the slightest degree recognizes the pro- 
priety of the system of opening letters, 
forging the seals, and replacing the post 
mark, It is condemned by public opi- 
nion, and if to that were added the 
stigma of a Resolution of this House, 
throwing no blame on the present or on 
any antecedent Government, but, con- 
demning such things for the future, I am 
persuaded there would be no danger of 
a repetition of the practice. Believing that 
further information is not necessary on 
this point, I object again on that ground 
to the Motion of my hon. Friend. But 
then the question relative to my hon. 
Friend’s own letters has not been reported 
on by the Committee of last year. That 
is a question of more serious importance, 
which I do think requires every elucid a 
tion. My hon. Friend has distinctly 
stated that the letters addressed to him 
had been opened at the Post Office, and 
he stated that he would make good that 
assertion if an opportunity were granted 
him. Whether his statement was correct 
or not, the Committee has not reported. 
We have no means of knowing whether it 
was before them. Blame may perhaps 
attach to my hon. Friend for refusing to 
produce his witnesses. Those are points, 
however, on which we can give no opinion; 
but we have this plain fact before us—that 
that allegation has been made—that it has 
not been denied—that it has not been re- 
ported on in one way or the other by the 
Committee of last year; and I think I may 
also add, that it is a point which requires to 
be cleared up, which cannot be suffered to 
remain in mystery. I have no hesitation 
in saying, if it be really true that letters 
addressed to my hon. Friend had been 
opened, in my judgment there is the 
strongest possible presumption of a great 
abuse of official power, and a serious vio- 
lation of the privileges of this House. | 
say a strong presumption, because J] am 
certainly not able to say that circum- 
stances may not possibly be brought for- 
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ward which may justify that course. If 
there are such circumstances, I think they 
ought to be known. But 1 confess, for 
my own part, [ am utterly unable to ima. 
gine any circumstances, in the peculiar 
nature of this case, which, in my opiniun, 
would justify the opening of letters ad. 
dressed to my hon. Friend, supposing that 
course to have been taken. I believe it 
has been admitted, even by the right hon, 
Gentlemen opposite, that though they 
claim the power, and state it to be ne. 
cessary, still it is one which ought to 
be exercised with the greatest reserve 
and delicacy—a power the use of 
which is only justifiable by circumstances 
of so serious a nature that the safety of the 
nation is at stake. It is for the purpose 
only of guarding the peace and security of 
the country from the attempts of foreign 
or domestic enemies—it is only to avert 
dangers of this description—that the ex. 
ercise of this power is admitted to be re- 
quired. Now, I want to know, who is 
there that is prepared to assert that he 
believes there was anything in the cor. 
respondence of my hon. Friend of this 
very serious nature? Ido not concur in 
the extreme opinions of my hon. Friend 
as to changes in the Constitution: much 
that has been said and done in support of 
those opinions, both in and out of this 
House, is very far from meeting my appro- 
bation; but, at the same time, I am sure 
there is no man even who disapproves 
much more strongly than I do of his con- 
duct, who will for a moment suspect him 
of being capable of any attempt to carry 
his views into effect by means partaking of 
the nature of insurrectionary violence. No 
man can for a moment suspect him of 
anything of the sort. But the hon. and 
learned Member for Bute says it is not the 
letters written by him, but those addressed 
to him, that have been opened; and he 
gives us, as an ample justification of the 
Government, the idea that very likely some 
of those letters were written by parties 
under the condemnation of the law. I 
think that circumstance makes no dif- 
ference in the case, because if those letters 
were supposed to contain anything throw- 
ing light upon the existence of treason- 
able intentions, or schemes of insurrec- 
tionary violence, Her Majesty’s Govern. 
ment must have supposed that, unless my 
hon. Friend approved of such views and 
promoted such schemes, he was the party 
to give them the information necessary to 
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counteract the effect of any such atrocious 
design. It makes no difference, therefore, 
that it was letters addressed to him, and 
not written by him, which were opened by 
the Government. The fact that letters of 
this description have been opened is, in 
my opinion, an imputation upon my hon. 
Friend, which he has a right to have re- 
moved. Under the circumstances of the 
case, I say, the mere character of my hon. 
Friend affords the strongest presumption 
that in this case the opening of the letters 
was not grounded upon the strong neces- 
sity which, in the judgment of the right 
hon. Gentleman, could alone justify 
such a proceeding; and I must say, the 
gravity of this case is enhanced by the 
fact, that they are the letters of a Mem- 
ber of Parliament that have been opened. 
The hon. and learned Member for Bute 
and other hon. Members have made an 
ostentatious display of self-denying virtue 
by disclaiming any peculiar importance 
attaching to the correspondence of Mem- 
bers of Parliament. They say, that the 
tule which is applicable to Members of 
Parliament is applicable to the meanest 
individual, I think there isa very great 


fallacy in that argument, which [ shall 
endeavour by-and-by to point out. 


The 
hon. Member for Bute went on to say, 
this is no breach of privilege, because a 
Resolution of this House in 1735 says it 
is a high breach of privilege to detain 
and open letters addressed to Members of 
this House, ‘‘ unless by warrant from the 
Secretary of State.” The hon. and learned 
Gentleman, who seemed to speak from a 
brief in the case, and every now and then 
to forget he was not to disclose the fact 
that there had béen such a warrant, went 
on to argue there was a warrant, and 
therefore there was no breach of privilege. 
Now, admitting there is a warrant, I say 
there may still be a breach of privilege, 
because the resolution which says it is a 
breach of privilege to open the letters of 
Members of Parliament, unless by war- 
rant from the Secretary of State, necessa- 
tily and clearly implies that it is equally 
a breach of privilege and an abuse of 
official authority to exercise that authority 
by the Secretary of State, unless upon 
sufficient reason. The whole case turns 
upon the sufficiency of reason. If the 
right hon. Gentleman had grounds of ne- 
cessity sufficient to justify the issuing of 
the warrant, I grant there was no breach 
of privilege ; but if there was not the ne- 
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cessity, I say there is a breach of privi- 
lege. I say so upon this ground, that 
there is this distinction between letters 
addressed to Members of Parliament and 
to individuals who are not so, that it is 
necessary, to the efficient discharge of our 
duty as representatives of the people, that 
we should have the fullest means of re- 
ceiving from all those who think them- 
selves aggrieved statements of their griev- 
ances; and that parties who think they 
have been wronged by the Executive Go- 
vernment should be enabled fully and 
freely, without the prying and inquisito- 
rial eye of Government agents intercept- 
ing their communications, to bring their 
grievances under the notice of Members 
of this House, in order that they may, if 
they think the case requires it, submit it 
to the censure of this House. It is also 
necessary that Members of Parliament 
should be able freely to communicate 
with each other upon public affairs, 
To the proper discharge of our duties, 
it is absolutely essential we should be 
able freely to communicate by letter, 
without any suspicion of our letters 
being read by those for whose eyes they 
were not intended, our views upon the 
state of the public affairs, This, indeed, 
is almost as necessary to the efficient dis- 
charge of our duties, as a representative 
assembly, as the liberty of speech itself. 
It stands connected with us asa privilege, 
resting, as all our privileges do, upon its 
necessity, and only less necessary than the 
fundamental privilege of liberty of speech. 
Besides, how dangerous it is to sanction 
this doctrine, that Ministers are to look 
into the letters of Members of Parliament 
in cases in which they themselves are the 
only judges of the necessity—that Minis- 
ters are to look into the letters of their 
political opponents, How hard it is to 
draw the exact line and say bow far men 
of strong popular opinions may go—how 
hard to draw the exact line and determine 
when the means taken by such men to 
oppose a Ministry are no longer intended 
to raise against them the force of opinion, 
but to bring into play force of a less legi- 
timate description! How dangerous is it 
to lay down the principle that Ministers 
themselves are to be the judges—judges 
without appeal—without the responsibility 
of publicity—in mystery and in security 
upon a point so delicate as this, and on 
that judgment to open letters of political 
— If I thought, with some hon. 
2 
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Members, at the beginning of the debate, 
that a Committee was necessary upon this 
subject, I have thought it is ten times 
more necessary since I heard the speech 
of the hon, and learned Member for Bute. 
The House was not near so full then as it 
now; but I do appeal to those hon. Mem- 
bers who heard the speech of the hon. and 
learned Gentleman, whether that hon. and 
learned Gentleman did not state the doc- 
trine of the necessity for looking into the 
letters of Members of Parliament, if they 
happened to have dangerous correspond- 
ents, in a manner which, if it receives the 
sanction of this House, will be liable to 
the greatest and most dangerous abuses. 
I trust you will not open the door to such 
abuses. Look what may happen. It 
would have been very possible, if it is to 
be held that any Gentleman who goes 
great lengths in advocating popular opinion 
and against the Government of the day 
becomes a legitimate object of suspicion, 
and his letters may be opened by the Go- 
vernment, that fifteen years ago the letters 
of the right hon. Baronet himself (Sir J. 
Graham) might have been in considerable 
danger. I remember in those days, when I 
was a good deal younger than I am now, 


and pretty eager in politics, even I, acting 
with the right hon. Gentieman, did some- 
times think—as for instance when he made 
that famous speech about birds of prey— 
that he went a little further in directing 
popular passion, and not reason, against 
the Government of the day, than was 


either prudent or discreet. I am sure, his 
present Colleague, who was then Secretary 
of State, would not have exercised the 
power; but there have been Ministers in 
this country who would, in 1830, under 
such circumstances, when the country was 
in a state of serious disturbance and agita- 
tion, have thought that the correspon- 
dence of the right hon. Baronet might be 
well worth an occasional inspection. At 
an earlier period, I have no doubt, the 
advocate of Catholic Emancipation and 
of the Reform Bill would have been 
looked upon as no less dangerous than 
those who nowsupport the People’s Charter, 
I have no doubt that the men who sup- 
ported those measures, which have since 
been adopted with such infinite advantage 
to the country, and with such general 
benefit to society,—that, I say, the more 
eager advocates of those great measures 
of public liberty would at one time have 
been considered dangerous characters ; 
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aud if the principle of the hon. and learned 
Member for Bute were adopted, their let. 
ters would have been inspected. We 
know more, that at no distant period, such 
abuses actually prevailed. In the days of 
the American war, we know that the cor. 
respondence of the leaders of the Oppo. 
sition was not safe. Any Gentleman who 
reads the interesting correspondence of 
Burke, only recently published, must have 
been struck by the fact stated there, that 
the Post Office is not to be trusted with 
political letters; that the leaders of the 
Opposition cannot venture to send them; 
and you constantly find them saying to 
each other, “1 have something of much 
importance to communicate to you, but | 
must wait for a safe opportunity.” Burke, 
Rockingham, Fox, and other correspon- 
dents are continually writing to that effect, 
These abuses have existed, and may exist 
again. I object upon principle to allow- 
ing a Minister to judge when letters ad_ 
dressed to Members of Parliament may 
be opened; and, so far from thinking 
with the hon. and learned Gentleman 
man (Mr. Wortley), that the letters of 
persons who may have come under the 
censure of the law are, for that reason, to 
be opened and inspected, I think they 
ought to be more safe. I say, those per- 
sons who have, unfortunately for them- 
selves, subjected themselves to punish- 
ment by the laws of their country, have, 
after they come out of prison, of all others 
the clearest right—if they believe them- 
selves to have been unjustly treated dur- 
ing their imprisonment, or to have been 
the victims of oppression—to write and 
correspond with Members of Parliament 
upon the subject of those grievances, with- 
out being liable to have their letters in- 
spected and copied by any agent of Go- 
vernment. I do not, at all events, sus- 
pect Her Majesty’s present Ministers of 
any serious abuses of this description. 
They may have been guilty in this one 
instance of what I think a grave error 
in judgment—an error in judgment, if it 
has really been committed, calling for the 
serious notice and reprehension of the 
House; but it does not follow, because I 
have confidence in them as men of honour 
and character, that all future Ministers 
will deserve that confidence ; and the first 
principle of the constitution of this country 
is, that we shall not place confidence in 
the men who hold the reins of executive 
power; that we shall not leave in their 
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hands powers so liable to abuse, nor give 
cause for the slightest ground even of sus- 
picion of improper interference with the 
privileges of Parliament, which are neces- 
sary for the due exercise of our control 
over the Executive Government, but that 
their proceedings shall be watched with 
the greatest jealousy, and inquired into 
in the most searching manner. I say, 
therefore, that though I do not wish to 
make this the subject of attack upon the 
character of those who now hold office, 
it is a subject for inquiry which this 
House ought not to pass by. We ought 
to act upon the old and wise maxim 
that it is best to take things in time, 
and stop the beginnings of evil. Let us 
remove the mischief at the outset. Let us 
appoint a Committee and inquire what the 
facts are. Let us, by taking this course, 
mark our opinion that the letters of Mem- 
bers of Parliament are not thus to be 
opened. The Amendment, Sir, which I 
am about to put into your hands is 
this,— 

“ That it having been alleged by a Member 
of this House, in his place, that letters addressed 
to him have been detained in the Post Office, 
and opened before being delivered to him, a 
Select Committee be appointed to inquire 
whether this allegation is true, and if so, by 
what authority and upon what grounds such 
detention and opening of post letters has been 
sanctioned.” 


The House will observe, that in this 
Amendment I do not assume the truth of 
the allegation. I do not in any way cen- 
sure the Committee of last year. I have 
no reason to believe that the facts in this 
case were in any way before them, All I 
call upon the House to do is this :—it 
having been distinctly alleged by a Mem- 
ber of Parliament, in his place, that his 
letters have been opened, I call upon the 
House to ascertain whether that fact is so, 
and if it is, to ascertain upon what grounds 
this opening of letters has taken place, in 
order that, if those grounds shall appear 
to have been insufficient, we may then 
follow the Report up with such proceed- 
ings as may be necessary. I trust, then, 
that this Amendment will not be rejected ; 
for I feel strongly convinced that if we 
do pass by this case without notice, we 
are virtually opening a door to what may 
prove hereafter a most serious inconve- 
hience, 

Mr. Wortley begged to explain that he 
had been misunderstood, What he had 
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said was, that the power in question was a 
strong and necessary one, but one to be 
exercised with great forbearance and deli-« 
cacy, and the use of which nothing but a 
great occasion, and one of danger to the 
State, would justify; but that if such an 
occasion arose, he did not think a letter 
should be held sacred merely because it 
was addressed toa Member of that House. 
Mr. Disraeli: I rise, Sir, to second the 
Amendment proposed by the noble Lord, 
because its intention was first shadowed 
forth by my noble Friend (Lord John 
Manners), and it received at the same time 
the sympathy of the House. The Amend- 
ment narrows the question which now, for 
the second night, we are debating ; but that 
question has been narrowed into limits of a 
much simpler character by the right hon. 
Gentleman who last addressed the House 
from the Treasury Bench. The right hon. 
Gentleman has narrowed the question to a 
personal matter between the hon. Member 
for Finsbury and the right hon. Gentleman 
the Secretary of State. If that, indeed, be 
the real state of the question, I, for one, 
shall regret that I have interfered with it, 
and I am sure I am speaking the sentiments 
of my noble Friend (Lord John Manters), 
and of my hon. Friend the Member for 
Hull (Sir John Hanmer), when I express 
this opinion. But if it be indeed true, 
and I am as little inclined to credit it as 
some assertions equally monstrous that have 
been very current during this debate, it is 
only an additional illustration of the great 
truth that historians have celebrated—that 
often, from slight and personal causes, great 
benefits arise, and great principles are vin- 
dicated. Sir, the hon. Gentleman the Mem- 
ber for Sheffield, who addressed the House 
early in the evening, disclaimedany intention 
of touching what he calls the legal part of 
the question, and seemed to consider that 
that is not to form any material part of our 
discussion. I know not whether the hon. 
Gentleman may be right in the position 
which he has assumed; but we cannot 
forget that Her Majesty’s Government have 
proved themselves to be of a contrary opi« 
nion, because the right hon. Gentleman the 
First Minister, in his complete and elaborate 
speech—I mean complete, because it touched 
upon each division of the subject both as 
to its legal character and its personal 
interest—the right hon. Gentleman has 
particularly argued the question upon this 
ground. The Secretary of State, too, has 
vindicated himself as having acted in pur- 
suance of a Statute; and the right hon. 
2G2 
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Gentleman the First Minister has upbraided 
us with inconsistency, because we have im- 
pugned the conduct of the Government in 
acting on a Statute which we have passed. 
I think, therefore, it is out of the ques- 
tion, that we can pass over this con- 
sideration which the hon. Member for 
Sheffield has called the legal part of the 
question, and into which, if I infer rightly 
from his speech, he considers that it does 
not belong to the House of Commons to 
inquire. I have always, when questions of 
Parliamentary privilege have been brought 
before the House, been among those who 
have looked with no disrespect to the claims 
of Westminster Hall; and I believe my 
name will be found in the smallest minority 
that ever divided this House in favour of 
the claims of the Courts of Law as supreme 
and supereminent ; but I must confessit is to 
me a novel, and I apprehend a somewhat 
dangerous, doctrine of the hon. Member for 
Sheffield, that a point of Constitutional Law 
is foreign to the discussions of the House of 
Commons. It would be well to observe how 
the question of general warrants bear upon 
this case. Why, Sir, the difference, the only 
difference, between the present case and 
that of general warrants, as to the power 
possessed by the Secretary of State, is this, 
that with regard to General Warrants, the 
power of the Secretary of State was created 
by a positive Statute, and by the authority 
of that Statute was exercised. The only 
fault of the Minister was, that he continued 
to exercise that power when the term of 
that Act had ceased. But no person has 
ventured to say that the power, the exercise 
of which is the subject of the present com- 
plaint, is created by a Statute. The right 
hon. Gentleman the Secretary of State (Sir 
James Graham) says, he has acted under the 
authority of a Statute, but the right hon. 
Gentleman has not put his finger on that 
Statute. The right hon. Baronet at the 
head of Her Majesty’s Government said, 
that they exercised the power they possessed 
by Statute, but the right hon. Baronet has 
not put his finger on that Statute. It is 
true, reference has been made to a Sta- 
tute of Anne, in which there is allusion to 
a warrant of this description by a Minister 
of the Crown. But the very terms in which 
that allusion is made, would, if inquired 
into, prove the want of legislative sanction. 
It is language copied from a Proclamation. 
And why was it introduced allusively only? 
Sir, I think the Secret Committee appointed 
last Session would have discharged their 
duties more efficiently, if, instead of enter- 
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ing upon so much antiquarian research and 
historical disquisition, and consulting the 
musty Records of the Rolls, they had di. 
rected their attention to something nearer 
their noses. The words in the Statute 
only echoed a sentence which is to be 
found in a preliminary Proclamation by the 
Crown. They would never find an allu- 
sion till the reign of Anne to any practice 
of the kind, or to the means by which it 
could be originated. And for this reason: 
no one had traced it at Common Law—no 
one would say there was any justification 
at Common Law for this high political Act, 
For the interference of a Minister of State, 
under such circumstances, was an act of 
high policy which the reason and interest 
of the State could only amply justify. 
But in the Parliament of Queen Aone, 
when the first Act passed respecting the 
Post Office, they must remember that the 
persons who formed that Parliament were 
not Members of Parliament as innocent as 
those which now constituted this Assembly 
—not men like the hon. Member for Hull, 
and myself, and other hon. Members, who 
were ignorant that this practice was pur- 
sued in the present day ; but gentlemen, 
the sons of men who, fifty years before, had 
exercised the sovereign power in this 
country. It was perfectly natural, there- 
fore, when they passed an Act for the cre- 
ation of a Post Office, that an assembly 
which comprised a son of Hampden, and 
descendants of Eliot and Vane, and others, 
whom the traditions of their families and 
of that assembly had made acquainted with 
all the secret practices of the Government, 
should take care that the warrant of a 
Secretary of State should be mentioned, 
and for this especial reason to prevent any 
im oaigg | with the Post Office by the 
Crown. They knew it was a safeguard to 
them, they knew it would prevent cour- 
tiers from interfering with correspondence, 
as they often did, by enacting that the 
warrant of a Secretary of State should be 
the only authority by which a letter should 
be detained ; but they did not make this 
warrant a sufficient answer to the injured 
individual. The Secretary of State kept 
back the letter on his own responsibility. 
The hon. Colleague of the hon. Gentleman 
who brought forward this Motion, asked 
what was meant by the responsibility of a 
Minister, and said, it was a phantom, & 
shadow, that no one understood what was 
meant by it. He was told the hon. Member 
for Weymouth had, in his absence, 
followed up the same train of ideas. 
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The responsibility of a Minister, they told 
us, was a phantom—a farce. So it is, if 
we are speaking of the political responsi- 
bility of Ministers—responsible to a ma- 
jority called together under their influence 
—dissolved at their will. That may be a 
phantom—a farce ; but the responsibility 
of a Minister, under the circumstances we 
are discussing, is altogether of a different 
character. It is precise, defined, com- 
plete ; and what is that responsibility ? It 
is a responsibility to the laws of England. 
In the case of the general warrants the 
House supported the Minister ; as it seems 
inclined to support the Minister now, in 
the Post Office warrants. But what oc- 
curred? Those general warrants were 
issued under a Statute of Charles II., which 
expired in the reign of Queen Anne ; and 
yet every Secretary of State, except Lord 
Bolingbroke, issued those warrants till 
1763. The House supported the Minister ; 
the injured appealed to the Courts of Law, 
as they may, perhaps, appeal now. There 
was the famous case of “ Money v. Leach.” 
The verdict was given for the plaintiff ; 
the Judges decided against the Minister ; 
and the House of Commons that had sup- 
ported him met the day after the verdict, 
and voted unanimously that general war- 
rants were illegal. Well, that was respon- 
sibility ; the case is analogous—the instance 
parallel. And now, Sir, before I approach 
the more delicate—the personal question— 
I would clear the subject of the foreign 
part of the question. I understand the 
Government has cleared itself to the satis- 
faction of the House entirely on this head. 
For my part, such an exculpation was not 
necessary. The noble Lord at the head of 
the Foreign Office, accurate as he is in the 
discharge of his duties, is a man of generous 
impulses; and is much more likely to have 
erred on the side of leniency than any 
other. But, even if the noble Lord had 
erred, who could have ventured to criticise 
his conduct with such a stake on the die? 
When that great master of analytical nar- 
rative—the Secretary of State—traced, the 
other night, the vast and precise conse- 
quences of the non-interception of the 
letter of Mr. Mazzini, all must have felt 
he offered a complete vindication, under 
any circumstances, of his Colleague. The 


letter sent — the solitary Colony in the 
Mediterranean in commotion—the invasion 
of Calabria, by an expedition of twenty 
men without arms—lItaly in insurrection 
—the Austrians crossing the Appennines 
and the French crossing the Alps—and 
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England, who the right hon. Secretary as- 
sures us could not have been a silent spec- 
tator in a general war, arming, and in mo- 
tion—and all prevented by intercepting 
the letter of Mr. Mazzini. Certainly, since 
the celebrated narrative of The House that 
Jack built, never was detail so consecu« 
tively precise. I disembarrass myself, 
then, of circumstances in which the Go. 
vernment have not erred; and in which, 
had they erred, the House would cera 
tainly have not decided against them with 
rashness. I have touched on the legal 
part of the case, on which the First Min- 
ister founded half his reply ; and I come 
now to the political circumstances and con 
siderations which formed the second head 
of his defence. The right hon. Gentleman 
will pardon me for observing it, but he 
displayed on that occasion an unusual 
warmth. I am aware that it by no means 
follows that the right hon. Gentleman felt 
it. The right hon. Baronet has too great 
a mind, and fills too eminent a position, 
ever to lose his temper; but in a popular 
assembly it is sometimes expedient to enact 
the part of the choleric gentleman. The 
right hon. Gentleman touched the red box 
with emotion. I know from old experience 
that when one first enters the House, these 
exhibitions are rather alarming; and I be- 
lieve that some of the younger Members were 
much frightened ; but I would advise them 
not to be terrified. I would tell them that 
the right hon. Baronet will not eat them up 
—will not even resign; the very worst 
thing he will do wili be to tell them to 
rescinda vote. The right hon. Gentleman 
favoured us with his views of the question, 
legal and political. I don’t wish to com 
pare small things to great, but it is not 
very long since the House was favoured by 
a Gentleman from the sister country with 
a speech in favour of the Income Tax, 
which occasioned considerable comment and 
a Motion. Now, had it not been for the 
speech of the right hon. Gentleman, I will 
not say that we should not have had the 
Motion of the hon. Member, but I have a 
great suspicion that we should not have 
been favoured with the Amendment of the 
noble Lord the Member for Sunderland. 
But after the speech of the right hon. 
Gentleman—after he assured us that in 
1842 the country was in a state of great 
commotion—after having told us of the 
heavy responsibility which then devolved 
on the Government — after having read 
evidence which, at the time, did not re« 
ceive the credit it has since obtained—after 
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the right hon. Gentleman had, in fact, 
more than intimated that it was possible that 
even Members of Parliament might have 
been guilty of ‘‘ privy conspiracy and rebel- 
lion,” it seems to me quite impossible that 
the question could have been left as otherwise 
it might have been. I know that my hon. 
Friend, the Member for Hull, (Sir J. 
Hanmer) intended, when this question 
was originally brought forward, to support 
the Report of the Committee,—he cer- 
tainly did not actually pledge himself to 
do so, but he had at that time a very great 
bias in its favour. But after the distinct 
assertions of the hon. Member for Fins- 
bury, that his letters had been opened, and 
that dishonour had been cast upon himself 
and his constituents, we, who possess feel- 
ings and have duties to perform—duties 
similar to those of the hon. Member for 
Finsbury, did consider this a matter which 
could not possibly be passed over without 
inquiry. Of the right hon. Baronet the 
Secretary of State I know nothing but 
honour, and have experienced nothing but 
courtesy. I have, I repeat, no personal feel- 
ing against the right hon, Baronet. I should 
think no one on this Bench had any personal 
feeling against the right hon. Secretary. 
The personal feelings which do exist in this 
debate, as mentioned by the right hon. Se- 
cretary at War, are a Cabinet secret. That 
right hon. Gentleman says, that we are 
called upon to inquire into the same case 
as was brought forward by the hon. Gen- 
tleman when he first asked for a Commit- 
tee of Inquiry. My memory leads me to a 
different impression. I remember the hon. 
Gentleman saying at that time in a tone 
of jocularity, that he durst say that the 
right hon. Gentleman had opened his let- 
ters ; but the very tone of the hon. Gentle- 
man proved he did not for an instant be- 
lieve it. There was, in fact, no idea then 
in the breast of the hon. Gentleman, that 
his letters had been opened. That ground 
of defence on the part of the Government 
consequently fails. The hon. Member for 
Buteshire has made an appeal to our hearts. 
He must have been thinking of the juries 
whom he controls with his commanding 
eloquence: Members of Parliament have 
no hearts; but when he lays down as a 
principle that there is no difference between 
the individual who is the representative of 
a popular constituency and one of his con- 
stituents, I think he takes a position 
which is by no means tenable, which is not 
constitutional, which is not legal, which is 
opposed to all practice and to the spirit 
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of this House, and which I am sure js 
odious and obnoxious to the country. | 
agree with the hon. Member for Sheftield, 
that the correspondence between a Member 
and his constituents is one of the most deli- 
cate subjects which a Government can in- 
terfere with. A Member of Parliament js 
a sort of political confessor ; and even if 
one of his constituents were to consult him 
about a conspiracy, it is better that he 
should be dissuaded from the step by his 
representative than have his letter opened 
by a Secretary of State. The right hon. 
Gentleman at the head of the Government 
will not, I am sure, be offended at our 
giving an independent vote on the present 
question, upon whatever side of the House 
we may sit. The Secretary at War says 
that it is not a question of confidence. Nor 
does any one seem to think that it is. As 
for the First Minister, he is superior to all 
parties—he governs by pure reason, not by 
party. With regard to the Secret Com- 
mittee, we know it consisted of Gentlemen 
whom we all respect, and we believe that 
they performed their duty ; but we regret 
that the House did not animate them to do 
more than they did. The circumstances 
brought before us at the time, though not in 
the shape of the original Motion of the hon. 
Member for Finsbury, were deeply inte- 
resting to the country ; and we might 
under such circumstances, to use a common 
expression, have “ hit the nail on the 
head.” It is useless for a Minister of the 
Crown to say, “The Committee gave us 
a verdict.” Nobody accuses the Minister. 
But something has happened which has 
put us for a moment behind the scene, and 
led us to think that the manner in which 
the play is managed is not the most advan- 
tageous to the public. What happened to 
the right hon. Gentleman might have hap- 
pened to another Minister ; and if it had 
I hope, the question not being a party one,’ 
that at whatever side of the House we sat, 
we would have done our duty. We are 
in the third year of a Walpolian Adminis- 
tration ; for Gentlemen before me remain 
seventeen years of opposition, and for us 
the gratification of seventeen years of sup- 
port. Party feeling is extinct ; and if 
we find a great injury and injustice to the 
public exemplified in an instance of one of 
ourselves, let us not hesitate tocome forward 
and take advantage of existing circum- 
stances to put an end to it. The hon, Gen- 
tleman opposite has made an accusation—a 
very distinct and definite accusation. As 





far as I am concerned, I should never wish. 
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to see an accusation of the kind partake of 

mal acerbity. We, however, know 
nothing about that ; we only suppose the 
hon. Gentleman is irritated at having his 
letters opened. I will not go as far as the 
hon. Baronet the Member for the Univer- 
sity of Oxford, and say that the Govern- 
ment may open and read all my letters; 
but this I will say, that they may open all 
my letters, provided they answer them. 
The Amendment which the noble Lord 
has proposed, seems to me to meet the exi- 
gency of the case. I am quite persuaded 
that Her Majesty’s Government will, on 
consideration, feel that it is no defeat, no 
discomfiture, on their part to accede to that 
Amendment. It is not brought forward 
in a hostile spirit, as they may consider the 
Motion of the hon. Member for Finsbury. 
It is not brought forward in a hostile 
spirit ; and, as far as I am concerned, it is 
not supported in a hostile spirit. We are 
making no attack upon the Government. 
(Sir &. Peel: Hear, hear.] Very well. 
I don’t know what the right hon. Gentle- 
man means by his sarcastic cheer. Does 
he mean to-say that the correspondence of 
the hon. Member for Finsbury is of a 
nature dangerous to the State? Does he 
mean to say that letters have been written 
to that hon. Gentleman by persons who 
have been implicated in designs against the 
State? Does he mean to say that that is 
the ground upon which he would oppose 
the proposition before the House? Be- 
cause, if he does, I can only say, that the 
Chief Minister of this country is often in 
correspondence with a gentleman who has 
been implicated in designs against the 
State. I have heard the right hon. Gen- 
tleman himself get up in his place in this 
House and say that person was his friend, 
and that he was proud of his friendship. 
Yes! one of the intimate friends of the 
right hon. Gentleman was concerned in 
Despard’s plot, and now holds office in the 
right hon. Baronet’s Administration. And 
now, Sir, with regard to the right hon. the 
Secretary of State, I repeat, I make no 
personal charge against him. He has done 
that which any Minister may have done, 
but which any subject of the Queen may 
question. In questioning it, I disclaim any 
personal motive. The facts are obvious 
and ostensible. A Member of the House 
has declared that his correspondence has 
been tampered with, and his letters opened 
by Her Majesty’s Government, and that 
he is ready to prove it. Her Majesty's 
Government Seely that they will not in- 
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quire. It is not the battle of the hon, 
Member for Finsbury. It is a contest in 
which every Gentleman in the House is 
interested—in which every subject of the 
Queen is interested; and you may rely 
upon it, whatever may be the decision of 
the Minister and of the House this night, 
like the question of the general warrants, 
you may oppose that which is right, just, 
and true; but you have the Courts of 
Law without, and you have a people with- 
out, who will support the laws of this 
country, and oppose every violation of 
social propriety and political right. 

Vicount Sandon: In the peculiar posi- 
tion in which I am placed I hope I shall 
be allowed to state one or two points, 
to prevent the danger of any mistake. 
It has been alleged that the question before 
the House is one which has not been before 
the Committee. Now the hon. Member 
for Finsbury, when he first mentioned the 
subject in this House alluded, though cer- 
tainly in a less formal mode, to the opening 
of his own letters. But afterwards, before 
the Committee, he made a specific charge 
to that effect, though he declined to pro- 
duce any evidence in support of it. In our 
Report we say that we believed we had 
seen every political warrant that had been 
issued for the last twenty-two years by the 
different Secretaries of State. I would ask 
the House, then, to say whether our at- 
tention could have been otherwise than 
attracted to the subject of the hon. Mem- 
ber’s letters, or whether, as seems to be al- 
leged, that subject could be entirely new ? 
We expressed the result of our investigation 
in the following terms. Referring to po- 
litical warrants we say,— 


“ With regard to the other class of warrants, 
though there have been some few issued by 
different Administrations that have been in 
power during the last twenty-two yea-s, in re- 
gard to which it is obvious that, on a subse 
quent review of the facts, a difference of 
opinion might arise as to the discretion exere 
cised in each particular case, yet your Com- 
mitee see no reason to doubt that the conduct 
of the Secretaries of State belonging to each of 
those Administrations has been guided by no 
other motive than an anxious desire to preserve 
the public peace, with the maintenance of 
which they were charged.” 


We have therefore had the question be- 
fore us: we have expressed our opinion 
on it; but having done so, it is certainly 
not for us to utter one word to prevent a 
re-investigation of the question, if the 
House, for any reason, shall so think fit. 
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Mr. Roebuck: I shall be sorry, Sir, to 
go to a divison on the Amendment before 
the House without being able to explain 
my feeling in reference to it, and the cir- 
cumstances which shall decide my vote. 
Iam the more anxious to do it for the 
strong feeling that has been introduced 
into the discussion of the question by 
various Gentlemen who have taken a part 
in it; and I desire at the very outset to 
separate myself, if possible, from every 
personal consideration. I wish to argue 
the question, as the hon, Member oppo- 
site said, upon pure reason, and to show 
the noble Lord who has proposed this 
Amendment that he would do far better 
to stick to the original question. When 
this question was first brought before the 
House, the hon. Member for Finsbury 
submitted it in very specific terms, and 
with the direct assertion that certain 
things had been done. He questioned 
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the right hon. Baronet the Secretary of 
State for the Home Department, and that 
right hon. Baronet—I think it necessary 
to mark the progress of these things in 
order to show the conclusion to which I 
come—said upon the occasion that he 
stood upon the responsibility of bis situa- 


tion, which he felt imposed upon him the 
obligation of not answering the question 
of the hon. Gentleman. The right hon. 
Gentleman at the head of the Govern- 
ment was the next Minister who was call- 
ed upon to express an opinion. That 
right hon. Gentleman is an exceedingly 
delicate barometer of public opinion ; but 
in this, as in all cases, his change was 
evinced after public opinion had pretty 
well manifested itself. Public opinion 
did manifest itself upon this occasion, and 
he was obliged to depart from the position 
originally taken by the Secretary of State 
for the Home Department. Inquiry be- 
came unavoidable, and the right hon. 
Baronet, with his usual dexterity, proposed 
just that degree of inquiry which he 
thought would suit the then state of pub- 
lic opinion on the subject. The right 
hon. Baronet proposed to refer the ques- 
tion to a Secret Committee. Why did he 
do that? He did it to satisfy the anxiety 
and the alarm which existed in the pub- 
lic mind; and now, I will ask, why was 
that alarm and anxiety created? Because 
the public learnt for the first time that this 
power existed; they learnt for the first time 
that this power was exercised by the present 
Ministers; and then arose that which I 
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consider to have been a most unfair cla- 
mour against the responsible advisers of 
the Crown. The right hon. Baronet found 
himself for the first time labouring under 
an imputation of doing that which the 
public believed to be clearly illegal, and 
thereupon he proposed that his accusers 
should have a Committee, and he told us 
that when we had that Committee he 
should lay before them the truth, and 
the whole truth—that the whole truh 
should come out. Now, my interpre- 
tation of that proceeding was, that the 
present Ministers of the Crown felt the 
injustice of the accusation brought against 
them, and that they were resolved to 
drag the proceedings of every previous 
Ministry before the Committee, and show 
that they had also acted likewise, and 
were equally guilty as the present advisers 
of the Crown, They were resolved to 
drag every Ministry before the Committee, 
any Members of which were still in exist. 
ence—every human being now alive. That 
was his object—he wished to show those 
who clamoured unfairly that his predeces- 
sors in office had done the same as he had 
done, and he supported the proposition 
for a Committee in obedience to public 
opinion. That Committee, its character, 
its conduct, and its labours are now before 
us. I am not here to impugn the honour 
of that Committee, but I have a full right 
to question its discretion; and this I now 
say advisedly, that the Report of that Com- 
mittee has not satisfied the public feeling 
of this country; and this I can prove from 
the declarations and the conduct of the 
right hon. Baronet ; but first, I shall pro- 
ceed more particularly to notice the pro- 
ceedings of the Committee. Two questions 
were submitted to the Committee, or ra- 
ther two subjects were brought before 
them; and on one of these subjects two 
questions arose. The Committee, in pro- 
ceeding with its labours, began by inquir- 
ing into the law of the case, and then they 
inquired into the mode in which the power 
that Ministers supposed themselves to 
hold had been exercised. The statement 
which in the first place had been laid be« 
fore them, affecting certain foreigners— 
was a question of foreign policy. The 
other was a question affecting the hon. 
Member for Finsbury. Now, the Com- 
mittee did express an opinion respecting 
the case of the foreigner, but they did not 
express any opinion touching the case of 
the hon. Member for Finsbury, On no 
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one point relating to his case did they ex- 

ress any opinion whatever. And I beg to 
ask the right hon. Baronet if he thinks, or 
if he at any time thought, that the Report 
of that Committee was calculated to sa- 
tisfy the public mind? And this leads me 
also to ask of the noble Lord opposite if 
he now considers that there is any va- 
lidity in his Amendment? Let us look for 
a moment at the history of these transac- 
tions. The noble Earl the Secretary for 
Foreign Affairs received a certain commu- 
nication from the Austrian Government. 
He referred the inquiry thus conveyed to 
him, to the Department or section of the 
Government which had more immediately 
to do with the business of examining let- 
ters passing through the Post Office; in 
a word, he applied to the Secretary of 
State for the Home Department, and that 
right hon. Gentleman sent an order to the 
Post Office. Information was thus ac- 
quired which the Foreign Office in Eng- 
land communicated to the Austrian Go. 
vernment. It appears further, that the 
Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs, 
exercising this great power, received com- 
munications from, and made them to, the 
Austrian Government, at the same time, 
treating the whole of these transactions as 
private communications, and destroying 
all the documents which related to them ; 
and declaring that being unable to trust 
his memory on the subject, he had no in- 
formation to furnish. To me it appears 
that the noble Earl is responsible for the 
whole of those communications. This 
which I am now stating, however, was not 
told to the Committee voluntarily, but was 
extracted from the right hon. Baronet by 
the force of public opinion out of doors ; 
the matter before us is a great question of 
foreign policy, and I must say that which 
has been stated on the subject is not suf- 
ficient to satisfy the justifiable curiosity of 
the public. The noble Lord has thought 
fit to characterize this proceeding as one 
which springs from a prurient curiosity. 
I ask the House what right has any one to 
impute to us, or to the public, a prurient 
curiosity. If the noble Lord is prepared 
to say that that phrase was unfortunate, 
if he be willing to withdraw it, I have 
not another word to say; but it is wholly 
unjustifiable in him to describe the feeling 
of the public as one of prurient curiosity. 
I repel with indignation the sentiment im- 
puted to us by the noble Lord,—so far as to 
the proceedings in this case. I now come 
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to that of the hon. Member for Finsbury, 
He appealed to the Committee, and [ 
think he had a full right to do so. I hope 
the House will permit me to say that there 
is great reason to regret the tone, temper, 
and languge in which that appeal was 
treated ; at the same time, I am quite 
willing to admit that other governments 
have exercised the great and odious power 
which the present Government found it- 
self called upon to exercise; and I have no 
doubt that the present advisers of the 
Crown exercised that power with the best 
intentions, and the strongest desire to 
maintain the public peace. That might 
be true enough; but we want to know 
under what circumstances the discretion 
was exercised, in order that we may have 
data on which to legislate. On so great 
a question as this no man should be made 
a scapegoat. The right hon. Baronet, I 
quite agree, should not be made answera- 
ble for doing as other Ministers had done 
before him when placed in similar circum- 
stances. But, after all, the great question 
is this—are the public likely to be satis- 
fied with the result of this inquiry? The 
hon.Member for Finsbury says that a let- 
ter of his has been opened. Other hon. 
Members might possibly say the same. [ 
believe that I could repeat the same state- 
ments. I believe that in the commence- 
ment of the year 1837, and during the 
year 1838, letters of mine were opened. 
These facts have now come to light ; the 
public have felt alarm, and they desire 
that the practice should no longer conti- 
nue. The statement of the case is, that 
the hon. Member for Finsbury charges the 
Government with having opened his let- 
ters—that may have been done without a 
warrant. I am bound to suppose that 
the Committee found no warrant for open- 
ing the letters of the hon. Member for 
Finsbury. The noble Lord (Viscount 
Sandon) possesses one quality that fits 
him for being a Member of a Secret Com- 
mittee, and the hon. Member for Kendal 
possesses another. If the one could, he 
would not make disclosures; and if the 
other would he could not. The bon. Mem- 
ber for Finsbury, however, says that his 
letters have been opened without a war- 
rant, and still that charge remains. I do 
not assume that they were opened with- 
out warrant; I will rather assume that 
there was a warrant; but what is the re- 
sponsibility of the Minister in this case? 
He issued a warrant, and he may tell us 
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that he did so; but I acknowledge that he 
is not bound to tell us the circumstances 
which induced him so to do. And, more- 
over, I say, that Resolution has the dis- 
tinct effect of making the right hon. Ba- 
ronet resporsible to this House. The hon. 
Member for Finsbury cannot, as he de- 
clares, understand what the right hon. 
Baronet calls his own individual respon- 
sibility. There is no such thing as an 
individual responsibility attaching to the 
tight hon. Baronet. His individual re- 
sponsibility, according to his interpretation 
of it, would simply mean, that he is re- 
sponsible to himself alone. But the re- 
sponsibility that I mean—ay, Sir, and the 
responsibility that in reality he will find to 
attach to him—is the account that he has 
to render to this House of the manner in 
which he exercises his powers. The right 
hon. Baronet moreover declares, that he 
is precluded from giving any account of 
his conduct in this matter by his oath of 
office. The name of the Queen has been 
most freely used by him, and his duty to 
his Sovereign has been alleged as a good 
and sufficient reason why he should per- 
sist in refusing to give any account of the 
manner in which he has exercised his 
functions; but, as the hon. and learned 
Member for Liskeard justly observed, the 
same advice which induced Her Majesty 
to release him from the obligation which 
that oath of office laid upon him to be 
silent, might again have been tendered by 
him, and would, undoubtedly, bave had 
the effect, had he chosen, of again reliev- 
ing him, and of allowing him to commu- 
nicate that information to this House 
which is now absolutely necessary in order 
to allay the alarm which is felt on this 
question throughout the country. And 
let me tell the right hon. Baronet the 
First Lord of the Treasury, that in refus- 
ing to adopt this course, he is telling the 
people and he is telling this House that 
he will not give the information that it is 
imperative on him to do, in order that 
these alarms may be allayed, and that he 
is using this form merely to enable him 
to evade giving satisfaction. But whilst 
Iam touching upon this point I cannot 
refrain from expressing my opinion that 
the use that has been made of the Sove- 
reign’s name upon this occasion, and for 
the purposes which I have characterised, 
is in the highest degree improper, and 
even unconstitutional; for we all know 
that the Minister himself is responsible 
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for the advice that he either gives or with- 
holds in certain circumstances; and, in. 
deed, that he is exercising one of his high. 
est functions in refusing to advise the 
Crown. It will not have escaped the at- 
tention of the House that one of the great 
causes of that alarm which I have said 
exists in the minds of the people at large 
on the subject of the proceedings at the 
Post Office, is the statement contained in 
the Report of the Select Committee of 
the House of Lords, that there is no such 
power given to the Secretary of State as 
that claimed by the right hon. Baronet of 
detaining and opening letters. This state- 
ment comes from the highest legal autho- 
rities in the House of Lords, and they are 
of opinion that such an authority is not 
conferred by the Statute in question. The 
right hon. Baronet, however, says that he 
claims the power of opening letters on his 
own individual responsibility as Secretary 
of State. He says, this power is recog- 
nized by the Statute of Anne, and is again 
continued by distinct recognition in the 
Statute of Victoria. That power, Sir, is 
exactly what he designates it to be—a 
power of detaining and of opening letters 
on his own responsibility. I do not ques- 
tion this, and I have no doubt we shall 
shortly have the views of the hon. and 
learned Gentleman (the Solicitor General), 
whom I see before me, upon the same 
point. But I repeat my assertion, and I 
am strengthened in so doing by the high- 
est legal authorities in the kingdom, that 
the power which he claims, and which he 
has exercised, is not conferred by the Sta- 
tute of Anne. Now, let us look at the 
words of that Act. This is a most impor- 
tant point, for the alarm that exists out 
of doors is based upon the belief that the 
practice of opening letters by the Secre- 
tary of State is not one which the law re- 
cognises ; and bythe universal belief, I also 
may assert, that this power has been most 
illegally used. The 40th section of the 
Statute of the 9th of Anne contains these 
words :— 


“Be it enacted by the authority aforesaid, 
that from and after the ist day of June, 1711, 
no person or persons shall presume wittingly, 
willingly, or knowingly to open, detain, or 
delay, or cause, procure, permit, or suffer to 
be opened, detained, or delayed, any letter 
or letters, packet or packets, after the same is 
or shall be delivered into the General or other 
Post Office, or into the hands of any person 
or persons employed for the receiving or car- 
rying post letters, and before delivery to the 
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persons to whom they are directed, or for 
their use, except by an express warrant in 
writing, under the hand of one of the Princi- 
pal Secretaries of State, for every such open~ 
ing, detaining, or delaying.” 

The power which I understand to be con- 
ferred by these words is this, that if an 
inferior officer or clerk in the Post Office 
detains or opens letters, which come into 
his charge, addressed to other people, the 
warrant of the Secretary of State, autho- 
rising him to do so, shall be held a suffi- 
cient authority, and shall shield him from 
all punishment for his act. Then comes 
this implied authority, which the right 
hon. Baronet the Home Secretary claims, 
that, namely, of opening letters on his 
own authority and responsibility; and upon 
this point I will raise no question. But 
I will tell him this, that I very strongly 
suspect, if he were to lay his warrant for 
opening the letters of the hon. Member 
for Finsbury on the Table of this House, 
that that warrapt would be taken to the 
Court of Queen’s Bench, and the legality 
of it would be there tried. I have no 
manner of doubt the hon. Member for 
Finsbury would bring his action within 
twenty-four hours, and he would try the 
specific warrant of the right hon. Baronet 
upon the same principle that the question 
of general warrants was before tried, and 
let me add my belief, that the same result 
would follow. But that is not the ques- 
tion which is at present under considera- 
tion. I bring the subject before the House 
of Commons in another form, and I say, 
that the right hon. Baronet, as far as we 
are concerned, cannot shelter himself 
under such responsibility as he seeks to 
claim, but is bound to answer the ques- 
tion that the hon. Member for Finsbury 
has addressed to him. I now call upon 
the House to consider likewise the conse- 
quences which cannot but be deduced 
from the declaration of the right hon. 
Baronet the First Lord of the Treasury. 
That right hon. Baronet described in a 
most elaborate and portentous manner to 
this House, the circumstances which cha- 
racterized the autumn of the year 1842, 
and the responsibilities which rested upon 
the Governmnnt then, I do not know if 
the right hon. Gentleman intended to 
create such an impression in this House ; 
but, as far as I individually am concerned, 
I am bound to state, with great deference 
to him, that I considered he meant to as- 
sert that England was in a most dangerous 
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situation at that period; that all the con- 
stitutional powers which the Ministers 
possessed of preserving the tranquillity 
and peace of the Kingdom had been 
called into action and had been exhausted; 
and that having the power of opening 
letters, he had exercised that power for 
the purposes of the public weal. The 
hon. Member for Finsbury charged the 
Home Secretary with having opened his 
letters. That was not denied. And the 
immediate, and I must say, the natural 
inference not only in this House, but 
throughout the country was, that the hon. 
Member’s letters had so been detained 
and opened. Now, if the fact were so, 
would it not, may I observe, have been 
prudent, would it not have been generous, 
would it not have been in accordance with 
candour, if the right hon. Baronet the 
Home Secretary had got up in his place 
and openly said, ‘“ Yes, it is true; we did 
open your letters; we apprehended dan- 
ger, we found none; we looked for sus- 
picious circumstances, we found nothing 
to criminate you or your correspondents. 
We followed, in so doing, the example of 
our immediate predecessors, and we acted 
therein upon our own deep feelings of re- 
sponsibility?” Suppose the right hon, 
Baronet had said something to this effect. 
I believe he would have thereby com- 
pletely disarmed the public indignation. 
The people would have probably felt and 
declared that the power which had been 
exercised by the right hon. Baronet was a 
dangerous one, but that in calling that 
power into action, Ministers had explained 
the reasons why they had done so to the 
Represeritatives of the people, and that 
they had been held to their responsibility. 
But if we cannot bring the right hon. Ba- 
ronet and the Ministry, claiming to exer- 
cise this most dangerous and delicate 
power, to a sense of their responsibility in 
exerting it; if we cannot compel them to 
give us an account of the motives by 
which they have been guided in calling 
it into action,—then, Sir, let me tell the 
right {hon. Baronet the First Lord of the 
Treasury, that we must abolish that power, 
and thus prevent them from ever again 
exercising it. But this matter cannot rest 
where it is, consistently with the senti- 
ments which are entertained respecting it 
out of doors. The progress of the whole 
question has from its very origin been 
marked by concessions. The right hon. 
Baronet has already made two conces- 
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sions to the general sentiments that have 
animated this House and the people. He 
yielded, after the delay of one day or two, 
to the demand for an inquiry. He yielded 
again to the hon. Member for Pontefract, 
for he answered his question. He will 
make a third concession before long—a 
concession which he would have acted 
wisely in making at the first. He will come 
forward and say, “‘ It is true we have done 
this which is laid to our charge; but we 
acted herein upon a belief that we were 
promoting the public good. If we are no 
longer to have this power, repeal it ; but 
having it, we considered we were but dis- 
charging our duty to our Sovereign and 
our country, by exercising it in the manner 
that has been stated.” Would not this, 
let me ask, have satisfied the hon. Member 
for Finsbury? I believe it would. And, 
moreover, I believe that had I puta question 
to the noble Lord the Member for London, 
when he was Home Secretary, asking him 
whether he had opened my letters, and he 
had then replied that such was the fact—I 
repeat, I believe that I should then have 
stated, that I was quite satisfied, for that 
such a power must have been exercised by 
the noble Lordonly upon the most grave and 
serious considerations. For my own part 
I am of the same opinion with the hon. 
Baronet the Member for the University 
of Oxford in this respect. Ido not care 
whether my letters are opened or not. I 
did not suspect them to have been 
opened at the time that I allude to, but 
circumstances have since occurred which 
have satisfied me that such was the case. 
But the sentiments which I express are 
far from being in accordance witlf the ge- 
neral feeling of the country with respect 
to the violation of seals at the Post Office. 
The people say, though it may be doubted, 
that the practice led to the results which 
have been fixed upon the Government with 
respect to the foreign correspondence that 
was opened. The people, I repeat, allege 
that such consequences are likely to result 
from a continuance of this practice. And, 
Sir, I also may observe, that there might 
come a time when the Secretary of State 
for Foreign Affairs may not be possessed 
of that discretion and that high spirit of in- 
tegrity and honour which characterize and 
distinguish in so remarkable a degree the 
noble Lord who holds that post. But that 
functionary might be a person whose exer- 
cise of this power would entail the most dis- 
astrous consequences upon some unhappy 
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individuals; and if I know anything of the 
sentiments and of the feelings of my coun. 
trymen, they would unite in one universal 
cry of indignation, and sink to shame at 
the thought of having enabled a British 
Minister to promote the cause of des- 
potism ; thus aided, the right hon. Baronet 
the First Lord of the Treasury may rest 
assured that if he desires the continuance 
of that power which his Government pos. 
sesses, he must declare quickly his inten. 
tions respecting this matter ; and I, Sir, 
now conclude by expressing, not only my 
hope, but also my belief, that the people 
of this country will not be satisfied until 
this power is entirely abolished. 

Mr. John Collett moved that the debate 
be now adjourned. 

Mr. Speaker having put the question, 

Sir R. Peel said: Sir, I much regret 
that it is considered necessary again to 
postpone this debate. I do think that, 
unless there were an absolute necessity 
for a further adjournment, a sense of jus- 
tice towards the Government ought to 
induce the House to continue the discus- 
sion to-night forthe purpose of pronouncing 
an opinion upon the subject before it. It 
is quite clear that it is absolutely neces- 
sary this matter should be disposed of 
before the House proceeds with other bu- 
siness. And the House is aware that the 
other business, which must of necessity 
be postponed if the Motion for the ad- 
journment be persevered in, is of the 
utmost importance to the commercial and 
general interests of the country. If the 
hon. Gentleman who now makes the 
Motion, wishes to speak, I am sure he 
will now be listened to with attention. It 
is only a little past twelve. If the debate 
be again postponed to-night, it must take 
precedence of all other business to-morrow, 
and that will render it necessary to post- 
pone the Motion of the hon. Member for 
Manchester (Mr. M. Gibson) upon the 
Sugar Duties; and also the noble Lord’s 
(Lord John Russell’s) Motion on the same 
subject, and no decision upon either of 
those questions will be pronounced this 
week. Now I say that will be a great 
public inconvenience, not merely to the 
Members of the Government, though they 
are mainly interested in promoting the 
public business, but, looking at the great 
public interests involved, and the manner 
they are effected, it is, I submit, the duty 
of the House to make a sacrifice of its own 
convenience in some degree, and decide 
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to-night upon the Motion of the hon. 
Member for Finsbury. 

Mr. John Collett regretted that he could 
not fall into the views of the right hon. 
Gentleman. The House had met at four 
o'clock, and the Speaker had been in the 
Chair from that hour until now—past 
twelve o'clock. It was only just to the 
House and to various hon. Members who 
were anxious to speak upon the subject, 
that the debate should be adjourned. 
He was himself anxious to make a few 
remarks upon the question, and had been 
endeavouring, for the last seven hours, to 
catch the Speaker’s eye, but without suc- 
cess ; and he knew of at least twenty other 
hon, Members on bis side of the House who 
were in the same situation. He knew it 
was impossible for any Member to be 
listened to at that hour of the morning. 
He had on several occasions spoken at a 
late hour, and had not been attended to; 
and it had been asked of him why he did 
not speak earlier? He was determined, 
therefore, that he would not speak late on 
the present question, but would insist upon 
the adjournment. 

After some conversation on the pro- 
priety of adjourning the debate, and on 
the business before the House, — the 
House divided on the question of adjourn- 
ment :—Ayes29; Noes 269: Majority 
240, 

[The following is the list of those who 
voted for the adjournment. It is not ne- 
cessary to publish the list of the majority.] 


List of the Avrs. 


Heathcoat, J. 
Hollond, R. 
Martin, J. 
Morris, D. 
Muntz, G. F. 
Murray, A. 
Pattison, J. 
Pechell, Capt. 
Ricardo, J. L. 
Vyvyan, Sir R. R. 
Watson, W. H. 
Wawn, J.T. 
Williams, W. 
TELLERS. 
Brotherton, J. 
Collett, J. 


On the original question being again 
put, it was again met by a Motion for 
adjournment. And after some further 
conversation, 

Sir R. Peel said, he hadfelt bound to 
take the sense of the House on the first 


Blewitt, R. J. 
Bouverie, hon. E. P. 
Bowring, Dr. 
Bright, J. 
Brocklehurst, J. 
Byng, rt. hon. G. S. 
Christie, W. D. 
Curteis, H. B. 
Dawson, hn, T. V. 
Duncan, G. 
Duncannon, Visct. 
Duncombe, T. 
Evans, W. 

Ferrand, W. B. 
Gibson, T. M. 
Hastie, A. 
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Motion submitted to them. The great 
majority which supported that Motion 
sufficiently proved that the House thought 
adjournment would be unreasonable. He 
had felt it his duty to take the sense of 
the House, because his doing so might be 
acheck on moving adjournments at an 
early period of a debate, and an expres- 
sion of the opinion of the House might 
have considerable influence. At the same 
time the majority on that‘(the Ministerial) 
side of the House would feel that, in the 
peculiar position of Her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment, this was not a question on 
which they should press for a decision of 
the House. The majority, however large, 
sufficiently showed that at least one hun- 
dred Members had left the House. Under 
these circumstances, knowing that if there 
were a determination to adjourn, hon. 
Members might enforce their wishes 
against the Government, he should cer- 
tainly not be disposed to press a continu- 
ance of the debate. The only alternative, 
therefore, was to move that it be ad- 
journed till the next day. 

Lord J. Russell had only to say that 
he thought the right hon. Gentleman quite 
right, notwithstanding the large majority 
they had obtained on this particular ques- 
tion, not to ask the House to proceed. He 
felt very strongly the inconvenience of ad- 
journing a question which might have been 
decided by two or three hours more debate. 
It seemed to him, that although to-night 
the right hon. Gentleman had properly 
exercised his discretion, on future occa- 
sions when a considerable majority de- 
clared against adjournment, it would be 
right to take a decision of the House. 

Mr. T. Duncombe said, when the right 
hon. Baronet observed that he hoped the 
noble Lord would assist him in making a 
vigorous attempt to conclude the debate, 
he hoped the right hon. Baronet would 
have justice on his side, and some reason 
for making a vigorous attempt. He had 
felt it totally impossible that the debate 
could be brought to a conclusion that 
night. As to the question itself, it was 
taken out of his hands; it was now in the 
hands of the noble Lord. It was, in fact, 
now a personal question between the Go- 
vernment and himself; it was a question 
how far they had abused their power or 
not, in his individual case, of opening his 
letters. They knew perfectly well they 
had opened his letters, and refused any 
explanation of their conduct. Nothing 
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could be more tyrannical on their part 
than to refuse any justification; but a jus- 
tification he should certainly require of 
their hands. As the hon. Member for 
Sheffield had said, he hoped they would 
not allow any public business to proceed 
until some satisfaction was given, not 
only to himself, but to the House and the 
public. He had heard no good reason 
why the right hon. Baronet should not 
have accepted the proposition of the hon. 
Member for Cockermouth, and consented 
to adjourn the discussion to some evening 
when it might not be inconvenient to the 
Government. And what was the reason 
why the right hon. Gentleman had not 
done so? Because public opinion was be- 
ginning to bear on this question, and 
would not allow any act of tyranny to be 
perpetrated even towards an individual so 
humble as himself. Government would 
lese nothing by allowing the debate to be 
adjourned ; but certainly he should follow 
the advice given to him, to have his cha- 
racter vindicated, after the imputations 
which had been thrown upon it by the 
hon. Member for Bute that evening, and 
by the right hon. Baronet himself indi- 
rectly on a former evening, associating 
him as they had done with those violent 
outrages and disturbances which took 
place in 1842, from the language held 
with respect to which no one could draw 
any other inference than that they would 
form the justification of Her Majesty’s 
Ministers for that which he would still 
continue to call their base and mean act 
of opening his letters, which they dared 
not in their places avow. 

Mr. J. S. Wortley said, what he had 
stated was, that he thought it perfectly 
possible some of the hon, Member's letters 
had been opened ; but he had never im- 
puted to the hon. Member that he had 
given the slightest encouragement, or had 
the slightest connexion with the disturb- 
ances of 1842. 

Mr. 7. Duncombe accepted the expla- 
nation. He had, however, understood 
the hon. Member to accuse him (Mr. 
T. Duncombe) of being in communication 
with persons who were tried at York, and 
upon whose trial hand grenades were pro- 
duced, and to identify him with those 
parties. 

Debate adjourned, and House adjourned 
at a quarter past one, 
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HOUSE OF LORDS, 
Friday, February 21, 1845. 


Minotes.] PETITIONS PRESENTED. By Lord Brougham, 
from Edmund Byrne, Surgeon, for Amendment of Law 
relating to Coroners’ Inquests.—By Lord Stanley, from 
Surgeons and Apothecaries of Ulverston and Lonsdale 
North of the Sands, in favour of Medical Reform, 


Sucar Dorigs.] Lord Monteagle 
moved for a return of the amount of duty 
received in the three years previous to 
the equalization of the Sugar Duties in 
1835 and 1836, and in the three years 
subsequent to that period. Up to that 
period there was a discriminating duty on 
the produce of East and West India su- 
gars ; and by the latter it was regarded as 
a privilege essential to their psosperity, 
It was his good fortune to abolish this dis- 
criminating duty; and though there were 
some complaints made as to the change, 
he was happy to find that many of those 
who at first condemned the measure after- 
wards warmly approved of it, and many 
of the West India proprietors actually 
embarked their capital in raising East 
India sugar. The Committee which sat 
on the subject reported,— 


“It is highly gratifying to the Committee to 
remark how considerable thas been the in- 
creased importation of East India sugar. The 
state of this branch of the trade for the three 
years antecedent and subsequent to the equa- 
lisation of these duties is exhibited in the fol- 
lowing table :— 


Cwt. Duty. 
. 111,000 
. 76,0008 £112 0 
+ 100,000 
- 152,000 
° 26,00 fc a0" 
. 498,000 


1833 
1834 
1835 
1836 
1837 
1838 


It had since increased much more in 1841, 
1,065,000, and 1842, 935,000. The 
Committee to which he had referred broad- 
ly laid down the principle that there should 
be a perfect equality between sugars the 
produce of the East and West Indies. The 
Report stated,— 


“Tt appears to the Committee that the ge- 
neral principles on which commercial regula- 
tions affecting the intercourse between the 
United Kingdom and the Colonial dependen- 
cies, and the mutual intercourse of those 
dependencies, should rest, should be that of 
perfect equality, subject to exception only 
where the permanent interest of the whole 
Empire, or the temporary circumstances of any 
part of our foreign possessions may seem to 
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render such exceptions necessary or expe- 
dient; that no partial favour shoulda grant to 
one colony any advantage over another, either 
in the Colonial ports, or in those of the United 
Kingdom. Colonial possessions scattered over 
the four quarters of the globe, and legislatively 
dependent on the acts of a distant Govern- 
ment, can only be maintained in peaceful and 
willing obedience by making strict justice and 
impartiality the sole guides of ‘every legisla~ 
tive proceeding by which they may be af- 
fected.” 


If, after the experience we had had, 
any attempt was made to adopt a discri- 
minating scale of duties between sugar 
the produce of the East and West Indies, 
it would not only be a departure from the 
principles of legislation we had hitherto 
observed, but it would be acting in entire 
disregard of the success of that experi- 
ment. 
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discussing this question when the measure 
itself was not before the House; and he 
would not have done so had it not been 
for the inference drawn by his noble 
Friend. The Government did mean to 
reduce the duties on sugar the produce of 
the East and the West Indies, and they 
did intend to apply the same quantity of 
reduction on the sugars produced in the 
East as in the West Indies, What they 
did propose was, to make a difference in 
the duty applying both to the East Indian 
and the West Indian sugars, affecting not 
only the quality of the sugar but the pro- 
cess it had undergone. Some sugar had 
undergone no process, whilst other had 
been subjected to many scientific pro- 
cesses ; and happy was he to say that sci- 
ence was constantly introducing new pro- 
cesses, so that a different value was often 
given to the same article, even when it 


Lord Stanley said, that so far as the | was the produce of the same Colony. 


Papers which were moved for were con- 
cerned, there was no objection on the part 
of the Government to give to that or the 
other House of Parliament all the infor- 
mation in their power. He agreed that it 
was a fit time to require such information 
when Her Majesty’s Government were 
proposing a great alteration in the Sugar 
Duties, and a great reduction of the duties 
on sugar the produce of our own Colonies, 
and of the free labour of foreign states. 
He would not have said one word more 
on the subject if his noble Friend had not 
seemed to infer that it was the intention 
of Her Majesty’s Government to recede 
from that principle of perfect equality of 
duty between different parts of Her Ma- 
jesty’s possessions in the East and West 
Indies, which had worked so well. The 
object of Her Majesty’s Government, 
whatever the reduction of duty might be, 
was to adhere to the principle of entire 
equality of duty between similar sugars of 
the different possessions of the Crown. 
At the present time it was the more im- 
portant that there should be no discou- 
ragement given to the growth of sugar in 
the East Indies, because it was most de- 
sirable that the consumption and the 
amount of duty should increase. If they 
excluded, as he hoped they would do, 
sugar the produce of slave labour, they 
ought not to throw any discouragement, 
but rather they ought to give every en- 
couragement, to sugar produced within 
the dominions of the British Crown. He 
did not know whether he was regular in 





The duty on Muscovado Sugar was now 
25s. 4d. per cwt., for his noble Friend 
would recollect the 5 per cent. added to 
the duty, and it was thought that the 
duty on this should be somewhat different 
from sugars of a higher class; that there 
should be a diminution of duty on the 
lowest, the poorest, and the least manu- 
factured class of sugars, whether they 
were the produce of the East Indies or of 
the West; and the Government thus 
gave an increased advantage to the lowest 
class of consumers, by imposing a some- 
what higher duty on the better class of 
sugars. He knew his noble Friend would 
say that sugars the produce of the East 
Indies were of this higher class; but when 
his noble Friend saw the proposal of Go- 
vernment—and it would be wise till then 
to reserve any comments—he would see 
that it was not intended to increase the 
duty on the East Indian sugars, but only 
to raise the duty on such sugars as had 
undergone a process not only to give a 
degree of whiteness but of fineness to the 
sugars, which would apply equally to the 
West! Indies. To the Return moved for 
he had no objection, 

Lord Monteugle was certainly obliged 
to his noble Friend for the explanation he 
had given, especially as he admitted that 
thore should be an equality of duty. If 
it should turn out that the change would 
apply exclusively to that description of 
sugar which was produced in the East 
Indies, and which at the present) time 
was subject only to the same duty as 
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West India sugars, and that after the 
change it would be subjected to a rela- 
tively higher duty, the equalization would 
be more nominal than real, and the pre- 
sent state of the law would be preferable 
to the intended change. 

Return agreed to. 


Companies Clauses 


Loss or Newspapers Postrep.] Lord 
Campbell said, since he had mentioned the 
subject, he had been informed that the 
grievance which had been complained of 
was generally felt; and that even the 
Prime Minister himself had been obliged 
to complain that his newspapers had not 
arrived regularly. By these irregularities 
many persons had been deprived of the in- 
formation they desired. The Return he 
desired was of the number of applications 
which, during the period of the last twelve 
months, had been addressed to the au- 
thorities of the General Post Office, com- 
plaining of the miscarriage and loss of news- 
papers passing through the post-offices. 

The Earl of Lonsdale said, the Govern- 
ment had no objection to the Motion; but 
he thought it should be stated that the 
Post Office authorities ought not to bear 
the whole blame of the loss of newspapers. 
There never was a set of officers more zea- 
lous in the discharge of their duties than 
those engaged in the Post Office ; and the 
fault was not always with the Post Office. 
He wished, therefore, in justice to them, 
to make some addition to the Motion. 
He begged to move, that there be added 
to his noble Friend’s Motion, a Return of 
all the newspapers lying in the Dead 
Letter Office, which had not reached their 
destination, either through misdirection, 
want of addresses, or other assignable 
causes. The number of these often amount- 
ed to 3000 or 4000 a week. 

Lord Campbell accepted very willingly 
the addition made to his Return. 

The Earl of Ellenborough suggested, 
that before the Post Office was charged 
with neglect in net delivering newspapers, 
it would be well to ascertain that those 
papers had actually been put into the 
receiving boxes. 

The Earl of Lonsdale thanked his noble 
Friend for his suggestion. 

Motion agreed to. 


New Hovss or Lorps. Lord Wharn- 
cliffe begged to state with reference toa 
question on the subject, that it never was 
contemplated to have their Lordships’ 
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House ready for occupation this Session, 
At the beginning of the next Session he 
would venture to say it would be com. 
pleted and fit for the accommodation of 
their Lordships. 

House adjourned. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
Friday, February 21, 1845. 


Minutes.) Britis. Public.—1° Property Tax; Stamp 
Duties Assimilation. 

Reported.—Companies Clauses Consolidation. 
Private.—1°- London and York Railway. 

PeriTions PRESENTED. By Lord H. Vane, from Wol- 
singham, against Union of St. Asaph and Bangor.—By 
Mr. Gill, from Law Society at Plymouth, for Repeal of 
Stamp Duty on Attorneys’ Certificates. —By Mr. Hutt, 
from Van Dieman’s Land, for Reduction of Duty on 
Grain.—By several hon. Members (5), against Renewal 
of Property Tax Act; and 5 respecting Sugar in Stock, 
—By Mr. O. Stanley, from Anglesey (2), in favour of 
County Courts Bill.—By Mr. Gill, and Mr. J. Heathcote, 
from Physicians, ete. of Devon, for Alteration of Medical 
Practice Bill—By Mr. Morrison, from Fortrose, for Al- 
teration of Prisons (Scotland) Act.—By Mr. Bright, from 
Littledean, and Mr. Liddell, from Chester-le-Street, for 
diminishing Public Houses. —By Mr. Greenall, from 
Medway Navigation, against Railway Clauses Consolida. 
tion Bill.—By Sir G. Strickland, for Alteration of Law 
respecting Sale of Beer. 


Companies Cxauses Conso.ipATIoNn 
Bitt.] Lord G. Somerset moved that the 
Order of the Day be read for a Committee 
of the whole House on the Companies 
Clauses Consolidation Bill. 

Mr. Aglionby said, that before the 
Speaker left the Chair he should wish to 
give notice to the noble Lord the Chan- 
cellor for the Duchy of Lancaster, that in 
one of the clauses he should wish to have 
an alteration made, as respected public foot- 
paths. As the law at present stood, rail- 
ways might intersect footpaths which had 
been enjoyed from time immemorial— 
which led to church or to village, or to 
market—and they would not even be re- 
quired to lay so much as a plank across, the 
only thing incumbent on them being a ne- 
cessity of making some thoroughfare, how- 
ever inconvenient—as for instance, they 
might make a passage beneath a railway, 
approached on the one side by a descent of 
steps, and ascending on the other side in the 
same manner. He should wish the clause 
postponed, in order to place public footpaths 
on the same footing with public horseways 
or carriage ways. 

Lord G. Somerset had no objection to 
introduce a clause which would effect the 
object desired by the hon. Member, if he 
could only point out a way in which it 
could be done without interfering with the 
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spirit of the other clauses of the Bill. He 
would suggest that the words ‘* public foot- 
paths” should be introduced in the clause 
which provided for the security of rights 
to highways after the word “ highways.” 

Mr. Aglionby thought the noble Lord’s 
suggestion would meet the object he had in 
view. 

House in Committee. 

Lord G. Somerset said, that on the night 
when he had given notice of his intention 
to introduce the bills which were now to be 
considered, he had stated that the object of 
Government in the introduction of these 
bills was, to render all Private Bills which 
might be hereafter introduced, for the 
formation and regulations of railways and 
companies, conformable to the regulations 
of the bill now before the Committee ; of 
course, there was no intention to prevent 
the discussion being taken on any Private 
Bills which might hereafter be introduced. 
They might be considered in their several 
clauses in Committee, and then other 
clauses introduced at that time to render 
them comformable with the bills which 
were before the Committee. 

Clauses up to 14 agreed to. 

On Clause 15,—all calls to be paid up 
before the transfer is made, being put, 

Mr. Wawn protested that it was an ex- 
ceedingly hard clause. If it passed the 
Committee, a shareholder would be pre- 
cluded from disposing of his shares until he 
had paid up the whole of his calls. Now, 
a call might be made for a particular day ; 
and, in the interim, no one could transfer 
his stock. ‘This was extremely hard; and 
unless the Government had some strong 
grounds to support it, he thought it ought 
to be either struck out or postponed. 

Mr. Gladstone said, the objection to the 
clause appeared to be this,—it would pre- 
vent the solvent shareholder from disposing 
of his shares until all the calls were paid 
up, and thus the insolvent holder would 
have the advantage ; for, of course, it did 
not much matter to him whether he effected 
a transfer or not. Now, to meet this ob- 
jection, he would suggest that the follow- 
ing words be inserted :—‘‘ After such call 
has been made, and shall become due.” 

Mr. Hayter approved of the clause. It 
would put an end to an extremely bad 
practice which existed amongst railway 
share speculators. They entered into en- 
gagements without the least probability of 
their ever being able to meet them; and 
when they became deeply involved for calls, 
they shook off their responsibility by trans- 
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ferring the shares to men of straw. If 
they omitted the clause, there would be no 
protection afforded tothe honest and solvent 
speculator. The moment a call was made 
it became a debt; and he, for one, could 
see no objection why every call should not 
be satisfied, before any transfer was allowed. 
At all events, if some such provision as this 
were not made, it would be hard upon 
those who had entered into engagements, 
with every hope and intention of meeting 
them in due course, to allow dishonest 
speculators to creep out of their liabilities 
in the manner he had stated. He really 
could not conceive, therefore, on what 
ground the clause was proposed to be 
omitted. 

Mr. Henley denied that a call became a 
debt payable immediately on being made. 
He apprehended a call stood upon the same 
principle as rent, for which no distraint 
could be made until the expiration of the 
quarter. So of a call; it could not be 
legally demanded until the time allowed 
for payment had expired. 

Lord G. Somerset was disposed to think 
that the clause might be improved ; and at 
a future time he would be ready to con- 
sider the Amendment proposed. But as 
the clause was introduced after much con- 
sideration and discussion, and as it had 
been introduced into every railway bill 
for the lust thirteen or fourteen years, he 
could not take upon himself the responsi- 
bility of altering it at present, or without 
much consideration. 

Clause agreed to. 

On Clause 20,—respecting the payment 
of subscriptions by instalments, 

Colonel Sibihorp objected to allow these 
companies to pay up their capitals by in- 
stalments, or by “ calls.” He would have 
the whole subscription paid atonce. This 
system of calls enabled railway schemes to 
be taken up, as was truly said by an hon. 
Member opposite, by “men of straw.” 
They got up those schemes without a shil- 
ling in the world, and then they went over 
the country under the pretence of making 
surveys. He himself could not endure to 
have his property entered upon, and his 
trees cut down by these marauders. He 
would say that at least two-thirds of the 
capital ought to be subscribed at first. He 
knew how the schemes were got up. People 
who knew nothing abuut these things were 
humbugged [a laugh.]; yes, humbugged 
—that was the word—by engineers and 
attorneys. Now, he did not want to make 
a sweeping charge against all engineers 
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and attorneys ; for he knew that many of 
them were very respectable men in their 
way. Ifthe public saw a sum of money, 
such as 20,000/., paid down at once in a 
new company, they would have some con- 
fidence. No one could be more inclined 
than himself to forward any project that 
would be useful to the country; but he 
never would encourage or have anything 
to do with schemes which he believed to be 
delusive and dangerous. 

On Clause 111,—empowering justices to 
imprison officers of companies refusing to 
deliver up books and documents, the pri- 
soner to remain in custody without bail, 

Mr. Hawes objected to the clause, on 
account of the nature of the remedy pro- 
vided by it. 

Mr. Gladstone said, the clause was the 
usual one, and the best defence of it was, 
that no complaints had ever arisen from its 
operation. The case of a company requir- 
ing its servants to deliver up books, papers, 
vouchers, and so on, which were its own 
property, was not at all analogous to the 
ordinary case of a dispute between two 
parties in a Court of Justice, where the 
presumption was equally in favour of both 
antecedently to the investigation. He could 
conceive of no justification for detaining 
the property of the company. 

Mr. Spooner said, as the party was to be 
imprisoned, in the absence of bail, until 
he had made up his accounts, facilities 
ought to be afforded to him for that pur- 
pose. 

Mr. Henley could not see why these 
new companies should’ have any powers, as 
regarded their servants, which the old com- 
panies did not possess. The right hon. 
Gentleman said, there could be no possible 
justification for detaining books and papers. 
Why it might be that that was the only 
way in which a clerk could prove that the 
company were indebted to him. The ob- 
servation of the hon. Member for Birming- 
ham was a very striking one. By this law 
they imprisoned a man because he did not 
give up books, and then they kept him in 
prison because he did not make up his ac- 
counts, although no facilities were provided 
for such a purpose. 

Mr. Fox Maule did think that the clause 
should be modified, and that a power should 
be given to ascertain whether the offence 
was one for which they might take bail, as 
in ordinary cases. 

Lord G. Somerset concurred with the 
hon. Member that the clanse required mo- 
dification, But with regard to the observa- 
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tions of the hon. Member for Birmingham, 
upon another part of it, it appeared to 
him (Lord G. Somerset) that a public 
audit of the accounts would not be neces. 
sary. However, he would suggest that 
the clause should be passed now, and when 
the Report was brought up he would have 
a modified clause prepared ; but if he at- 
tempted to do so now, he might do too much 
or too little. 

The clause agreed to, pro forma. 

Remaining clauses were agreed to. 

The House resumed. 

The Report received and ordered to be 
taken into further consideration. 

House adjourned at half-past three, to 
five o'clock. 

At five o’clock the House again met. 


Suear Duriss.] Sir William Clay 
begged leave to put a question to the 
right hon. the Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer on the subject of the Sugar Duties, 
He wished to know what was the inten. 
tion of Her Majesty’s Government as to 
the time when the proposed alteration in 
the Sugar Duties should be carried into 
effect after the passing of the Bill ? 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer said, 
that it was intended the reduction should 
take place immediately after the day on 
which the Resolutions should have been 
agreed to in the Committee, without wait- 
ing for the passing of the Bill. 


Oprentne Lerrers at Tue Post Or- 
FicE— ApjourNeD Depatre (THIRD 
Nicut).] Mr. J. Collett, in resuming the 
debate, said, that before entering on the 
general question, he wished to say a few 
words with respect to the adjournment 
last night. No person could regret more 
than he did the inconvenience to which 
the right hon. Baronet had been put ; but 
in the first place, considering the import- 
ance of the subject, and that it involved 
considerations with respect to the li- 
berty of the subject, and the rights 
of Members of Parliament, he consi- 
dered he was justified in demanding an 
adjournment. In the second place, he 
thought that the state of public feeling 
required a full discussion on the subject. 
In the third place, he thought he was jus- 
tified in moving that adjournment, by the 
lateness of the hour when the noble Lord’s 
(Lord Howick’s) Amendment was brought 
forward. In the fourth place, he thoughtan 
adjournment was due to the Speaker, who 
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had sat for nine hours in that Chair, and 
the House had appointed to meet at twelve 
o'clock on the following day. In the fifth 
place, he considered that an adjournment 
was due to the Members on his side of the 
House, and to Members on the other 
side, who were desirous of addressing the 
House on this subject, and for whom it 
was well known it was impossible to ob- 
tain a hearing at a late hour of the night. 
It might be all very well for the right hon. 
Baronet opposite, or for the noble Lord 
the Member for London, to say they 
wished the debate to close—it was all 
very well for those great guns, who could 
always secure a hearing whenever they 
chose to speak, if it were six o'clock in 
the morning—but for those little men, 
who very seldom troubled the House, they 
knew very well that if they rose after eleven 
o’clock at night, they were interrupted by 
the Members who then came pouring in 
forthe purpose of swelling a majority. If 
it were really desired that the debates of 
the House should be brought to an earlier 
conclusion, the duration of the speeches 
of Members should be limited. The Mem- 
ber, for example, who made a Motion 
might be allowed half an hour at the out- 
side, and every other speaker should be 
limited to a quarter of an hour; but if 
some Members would persist in speaking 
two or three hours at a time, the little men 
had no chance at all. With regard to the 
main question, he considered the construc- 
tion of the Committee and all the pro- 
ceedings before it as highly unsatisfactory. 
They had come to a most lame and im- 
potent conclusion in the last paragraph of 
their Report, where they said, ‘‘ Under 
these circumstances it will be for Parlia- 
ment to consider whether they will deter- 
mine upon any legislative regulation,” &c. 
Why, those Gentlemen very well knew 
that it was impossible for Parliament to 
do any such thing without the evidence 
before them which had been submitted to 
the Committee. To do so would be like 
the performance of Hamlet with the prin- 
cipal character left out. A serious charge 
had been brought by his hon. Friend the 
Member for Finsbury, and he had offered 
to prove that charge, and it was impossible 
that the affair could be properly examined 
by a Committee which was secret, and 
from which that hon. Member was ex- 
cluded. The Committee had power to 
send for persons, papers, and records, and 
if they had chosen they might have ex- 
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amined the hon. Member for Finsbury. 
What the country wanted was a bond fide 
honest inquiry, for the purpose, if possible, 
of getting rid of the degrading and un- 
English custom of breaking open and re. 
sealing letters. Without any reference to 
the question whether this or that Govern 
ment issued the greater number of war 
rants, let there be an open inquiry into 
the whole question, and let this abomina- 
ble system be put an end to, so that the 
people might gain confidence in the 
inviolability of their correspondence. 
That must sooner or later be done, and if 
soon it would be with a better grace. 
About the end of the last Session there 
was a trial in the Exchequer where the 
point at issue was the age and identity of 
a horse, and the Judge was reported to 
have said to the counsel, that if he wished 
to influence the court or the jury, and to 
obtain a verdict, he should produce his 
horse. So he (Mr. Collett) said to the 
right hon. Baronet, if he wished to secure 
a majority in the House, and influence 
the public mind, he would produce his 
horse; for the hon. Member for Finsbury 
wanted to look into his mouth. The hon, 
Member concluded by insisting upon the 
necessity of an opportunity being given 
for the fullest investigation. 

Mr. Ridley Colborne said, that if the 
question before the House had merely 
affected the hon. Member for Finsbury he 
should have been content to have given 
his negative to the hon. Gentleman’s 
proposition; but the Amendment proposed 
by the noble Lord the Member for Sun. 
derland made it necessary for him to ex- 
plain the reason of the vote which he 
should give on the present occasion. 
Frequent allusions had been made to the 
proceedings of the Committee of the 
House of Lords on this subject, the 
Chairman of which was a noble relative 
of his; and having taken considerable 
interest in the proceedings of that Com- 
mittee, it was but natural that he should 
look with more than usual anxiety to the 
fate of the present Motion. His noble 
Friend undertook the office of Chairman 
to their Lordships’ Committee with the 
greatest unwillingness, feeling it to be a 
task which it was most difficult to fulfil in 
a satisfactory way, because it was almost 
impossible to prepare a Report that could 
fail either to dissatisfy the parties calling 
for the inquiry, or inflict a severe rebuke 
on Her Majesty’s Government. But a 
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Report having been drawn up, in which 
noble Lords of the highest character had 
mainly coincided, he was bound to say that 
if ke were toconcur in the Motion of his hon. 
Friend the Member for Finsbury, heshould 
be doing neither more nor less than vir- 
tually passing a vote of censure upon his 
noble Relative and the other noble Lords 
who were Members of their Lordships’ 
* Committee. But passing by the personal 
view of the question, he was not inclined 
to agree with the Motion of his hon. 
Friend the Member for Finsbury. The 
Committee to which this question had 
been referred was composed of men 
of high character, sound judgment, and 
independent of all party bias. Ad- 
mitting that, he was bound to say that he 
could fully understand why the people of 
England should not be satisfied with their 
decision. The right hon. Gentleman (Sir 
Robert Peel) had chosen to make the 
Committee a secret one. It might be 
true that he did not actually propose it 
himself, but be knew very well that any 
suggestion of his immediately became a 
law. The right hon. Gentleman might 
be a better judge as to the persons who 
should form the Committee than he was; 
and, led away by the argument of the 
right hon. Gentleman, he (Mr. Colborne) 
certainly did vote against the hon. Mem- 
ber for Finsbury being a Member of the 
Committee. But he was not now ashamed 
to own that, in that instance, he considered 
that he had acted perfectly wrong. They 
ought all to have remembered the attacks 
which that hon. Gentleman had made upon 
Her Majesty’s Government, and that if the 
hon. Gentleman bad beenon the Committee 
three nights arduous debate would have 
been saved, and great questions of public 
importance would not have been post- 
poned. He was aware that this case had 
excited great interest throughout the 
country, and he could not help thinking 
that it was chiefly caused by the con- 
temptuous manner in which it was met 
when it was first broached in that House. 
He was very far from wishing to be one 
of those persons, if there were any such, 
who from political reasons would run 
down the right hon. Baronet the Secretary 
of State for the Home Department. He 
believed that the right hon. Gentleman 
had acted with a view to the interests of 
the country. It was quite impossible, after 
what the right hon, Gentleman had stated, 
and which had been corroborated by 
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Members of the Committees of both 
Houses of Parliament, to assent to a 
vote of censure upon the right hon. Gen. 
tleman. He differed in opinion from those 
who wished to have this power of inspec. 
tion entirely done away with. No doubt 
it was a power most invidious in its exer. 
cise, and most disagreeable to the Mi. 
nister who had to exercise it; still he 
could imagine cases when such a power 
would not only be useful, but absolutely 
necessary. The only question, therefore, 
was the amount of confidence reposed in 
the Gentleman who, for the time being, 
filled the office of Secretary of State. It 
had been insinuated that this was a Mo. 
tion founded on party motives. He could 
not pretend to know the motives of the 
noble Lord who had moved the Amend- 
ment, but for himself he could honestly 
say, that he felt not the slightest personal 
feeling on the matter. The Amendment 
of the noble Lord involved no censure of 
the right hon. Baronet, and ,had no party 
character, and he should support it by his 
vote, 

Mr. Ferrand: When'this question, Sir, 
was before the House during the last Ses- 





sion, I studiously avoided taking any part 
in the discussion, because, so soon after | 
myself had been engaged in a personal 
altercation with the right hon. the Secre- 
tary of State for the Home Department, I 
doubted whether I could, unbiassed by 
personal feeling, give a vote upon the 
question. But, Sir, I paid a studious at- 
tention to the debates; I heard the state. 
ments of the hon. Member for Finsbury; 
and when I heard the right hon. Baronet 
at the head of Her Majesty’s Government 
object to that hon. Member being upon 
the Committee, he distinctly said that 
justice should be done to all parties by 
that Committee. That Committee has 
sat, and has reported to this House. The 
hon. Member has come to this House and 
declared in his place that that Committee 
has not done justice to him. Sir, in the 
last Session of Parliament the right hon. 
Baronet the Secretary of State for the 
Home Department declared that he placed 
his honour in the hands of that Committee, 
confident that they would do justice to 
him ; and he reserved to himself a right 
of appeal to this House. Now, Sir, [ 
should like to know upon what grounds 
the right hon. Baronet has a right to re- 
serve to himself an appeal to this House, and 
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If he is satisfied with the Report of the 
Committee, the hon. Member for Finsbury 
js not; therefore the hon. Member takes 
advantage of what was proposed bythe Go- 
vernment, and comes now before this House 
and appeals for its justice. But I heard 
myself last night a right hon. Gentleman, 
speaking from the Treasury Bench, charge 
those who think the hon. Member for 
Finsbury has been wronged, with striking 
at the right hon. Baronet whilst his hands 
were tied behind his back. I should like to 
know who it was that tied his hands? The 
hon, Member for Finsbury says he has re- 
ceived a personal injury at the hands of 
the right hon. Baronet, and the right hon. 
Baronet refuses to give him redress; and 
I am surprised that the Secretary of State 
for the Home Department should have 
tied his own hands for the purpose of 
committing the suicidal act of destroying 
his political character. There is another 
point I wish to bring to the notice of the 
House. It is this—if the right hon. Baronet 
has acted impartially in his office of Secre- 
tary of State, in issuing warrants for the 
opening of letters, the Committee which 
inquired into the circumstances was par- 
tially formed. The right hon. Baronet 
must recollect that during the year 1842, 
not only was the hon. Member, according 
to the inference which we must draw from 
the speech of the First Lord of the Trea- 
sury, engaged in private correspondence 
with persons who were supposed to be 
plotting against the safety of the State; 
but I myself the other night heard the 
First Lord of the ‘Treasury quote from a 
speech delivered by the hon. Member for 
Wolverhampton io this House during the 
month of July, 1842, and upon this 
speech he grounded the inference which 
he referred to the hon. Member for Fins- 
bury. The House will remember that in 
January, 1842, an article appeared in the 
Quarterly Review charging Members of 
this House with having been instigators of 
the populace in the manufacturing dis- 
tricts to break the peace; and, Sir, in 
that article there is reported the proceed- 
ings of a meeting held in London by some 
of the most influential members who com- 
pose that body as well as guide it. And, 
Sir, I find in that article the following 
statement, extracted from the columns of 
The Times. The House is aware how ex- 
cited the public mind was during the au- 
tumn of 1842; it has not forgotten the 
trials which took place of large numbers 
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of the working classes in Lancashire, 
when one of those persons, in defending 
himself, quoted largely from speeches 
made by Members of this House; and 
that the learned Judge, when he heard 
those quotations read, said that although 
they had nothing to do with the proceed- 
ings before the Court, yet if any of the 
parties who used that language were in- 
dicted for it, they would be punished. 
These were not the exact terms which the 
learned Judge used; but they are the 
purport of what he said. On the 2nd of 
December, 1842, a meeting took place in 
London, and it was stated in the public 
papers the following day that— 


“Tn consequence of the recent division of 
the metropolis into sections by the League, 
for the purpose of carrying on the Anti-Corn 
Law agitation, the first great district public 
meeting, section No. 1, of the Metropolitan 
Anti-Corn Law League was held last night 
in the Mechanics’ Institution, Southampton. 
buildings ; there were 800 persons present, 
including at least 100 females,” 


And who does the House suppose presided 
over that meeting? Why, Sir, Mr. H. 
Warburton, ex-M.P. for Bridport. At 
that meeting there was strong and violent 
language used, within a short distance of 
the Home Office. 


“The Chairman made a speech, and called 
upon Mr. Villiers to propose a resolution, 
which was seconded by Mr. Ricardo. Mr. 
Ewart proposed the next resolution, and said 
when things came to that pass, it would be 
better for every Englishman who loved his 
country to sacrifice his life in maintaining his 
liberty.” 

And upon that declaration from the hon. 
Member, a Mr. Blackmore rose and 
said, ‘‘ That is our order; that is physical 
force.” The hon. Member for Bolton was 
also present at that meeting; and what I 
want to know from the right hon. Baro- 
net the Secretary of State for the Home 
Department is, did he also open the let- 
ters of the hon. Members composing the 
Leaders of the Anti-Corn Law League, 
who were using that language in London 
—who had formed the city into sections, 
according to the method adopted in Paris 
immediately before the breaking out of 
the French Revolution? If he did not, 
he has acted partially towards the hon, 
Member for Finsbury, and not done jus- 
tice to the office he holds. I have been 
struck with the manner in which the hon. 
Member for Finsbury has stood up in this 
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House and boldly made his charge. I[ 
heard the right hon. Baronet the Secre- 
tary of State reply to him Sir, he did 
not reply to him like a man who felt he 
had conscientiously done his duty to the 
office he holds. No, Sir; his defence 
was uttered with “ bated breath” and 
“* faltering phrase ;”” but if he appeared 
not to enter with spirit into his defence, 
how much more, I ask, did the hon. 
Member for Kendal appear to falter under 
the duties which he had undertaken ? If 
the hon. Member for Kendal had not had 
his letters opened by the right hon. Gen- 
tleman, I think the hon. Member for 
Finsbury will be justified in saying, that 
from personal feeling towards himself the 
right hon. Baronet has made use of the 
office which he holds for the purpose of 
satisfying a ‘‘ prurient curiosity,” in peep- 
ing into his letters. But, Sir, there is 
another question of more vital importance 
than any personal feeling between the 
hon. Member for Finsbury and the right 
hon. Baronet the Secretary of State for 
the Home Department. Let the House 
remember he has said it is a personal 
feeling. Sir, 1 believe that those two 
Gentlemen were friends in their youth ; 
they, Sir, have served in the same gallant 
corps; and I extremely regret to have 
heard expressions used in this House by 
those two hon. Members towards each 
other, which I feel in their cooler moments 
they would both sincerely regret. But 
that is no reason why the attention of this 
House is to be called from the serious re- 
sponsibility which attaches to it, while in- 
quiring into the circumstances connected 
with the power which the right hon. Ba- 
ronet has legally invested in him. Now, 
I should like to call the attention of the 
hon. Member for Finsbury, the Colleague 
of the hon. Gentleman who promotes this 
question, to the power which the right 
hon. Baronet says he has—the power of 
issuing these warrants. The House and 
the country is well aware that the right hon. 
Baronet is a great advocate for the system 
of centralization. The right hon. Baronet 
is now attempting to carry out that system 
by introducing into Rochdale, and the vi- 
cinity immediately surrounding, the Poor 
Law Unions. I believe that, upon his 
authority, and under his sanction, the 
Poor Law Commissioners have sent down 
an Order into that district for the purpose 
of forming Unions. According to the 


Order which was so sent down, a Board 
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of Guardians have been elected in Roch. 


dale. [ Question, question!”] I will 
convince the hon. Member who calls 
‘* Question,” that it is the question upon 
which I am now addressing the House, 
When I was interrupted, Sir, I said, the 
ratepayers of Rochdale had elected a 
Board of Guardians who have te. 
fused to enforce the law. The con- 
sequence has been that the Poor Law 
Commissioners have applied to the Court 
of Queen’s Bench, and obtained a man- 
damus to compel them. The guardians 
have instructed their solicitor in the coun- 
try to enter an appearance in the Queen’s 
Bench, and to try the question upon its 
merits. That solicitor sent his instruc. 
tions, as well as the merits of the defence 
which the guardians mean to argue against 
the mandamus, through the Post Office, 
The right hon. Baronet and the Poor Law 
Commissioners are both parties supporting 
each other in their attempts to force that 
law upon the Rochdale Union. I do not 
mean to insinuate for one instant that the 
right hon. Baronet has opened the letters 
of the solicitor to the Board of Guardians, 
but I mean to assert that he has the power 
of doing it. [A laugh]. Hon. Members 
may laugh, but the right hon. Baronet 
has the power of opening the letters of 
the hon. Member for Finsbury, and those 
of as many other people as he chooses; 
and therefore he might open those of the 
solicitor to the Rochdale guardians. The 
right hon. Baronet issued eighteen war- 
rants in the autumn of 1842. We do not 
know whose names are inserted in those 
warrants. I believe there are the names 
in them of Members of this House—of 
many other Members than the hon. Mem- 
ber for Finsbury. If there are not, it was 
an act of gross injustice. I say, the right 
hon. Baronet, if he is an unscrupulous 
Minister, has the power of stopping that 
solicitor’s letters upon their road to his 
agents in London, to know what the merits 
are of the opposition of the Rochdale 
guardians to the Poor Law Commissioners. 
Whether the Poor Law Commissioners 
have learned the merits of the defence 
which the Rochdale Board of Guardians 
mean to offer to the determination of the 
Poor Law Commissioners to enforce the 
law in that Union, I know not; but this I 
do know that the Poor Law Commissioners 
now shrink from meeting the guardians. 
[Sir J. Graham: No, no.] Then I want 
to know why they have not proceeded 
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with the trial during the last term? I 
believe myself that if the merits of the 
case were brought before the court—l1 be- 
lieve that if the merits of the guardians’ de- 
fence were brought fairly before the court, 
the mandamus would be quased, and 
that the evidence which will be brought 
forward will go far to annihilate the Com- 
missioners. Itis more on this ground than 
any other that will cause meto vote with 
the hon. Member for Finsbury, for I am 
desirous of taking out of the hands, not 
only of the present Secretary of State for 
the Home Department, but of every other 
Minister of the Crown who may be here- 
after in office, the opportunity of using 
such a power. 

Mr. Strutt: I am anxious, Sir, as a 
Member of the Committee to which so 
many allusions have been made, to offer a 
few remarks upon the subject of this dis- 
cussion. I am anxious to add my testi- 
mony tothat of the noble Chairman of the 
Committee, and of my hon. Friend the 
Member for Kendal —that nothing could be 
more full, more open, or more voluntary, 
than the evidence tendered to that Com- 
mittee by the right hon. Baronet the 
Secretary of State for the Home Depart- 
ment, and of the Members of the present 
and late Government. I am sure, Sir, that 
the Members of that Committee will agree 
with me in this statement, that if their 
Report be defective, it has not been in 
consequence of a want of any evidence. It 
has been said that our Report is extremely 
defective ; inasmuch as it does not commu- 
nicate all the information which it should 
communicate. I beg the House to consider 
the position in which the Committee were 
placed. I would remind them that when 
the Committee was moved for, it was stated 
by the Ministers of the Crown in this 
House, the Committee would necessarily 
inquire into matters of the most secret and 
confidential character, and that conse- 
quently, in their opinion, information 
could not be given unless the proceedings 
were secret. The House concurred in that 
opinion. I took no part in the discussion, 
but the House unanimously decided that 
the Committee should be a Secret Com- 
mittee. Of course the witnesses who came 
before us came avowedly upon the un- 
derstanding that they were confiding 
their most important statements to our 
honour, otherwise their evidence would not 
be given. If the Members of this House 
now wish to repudiate the decision they 
came to then in acceding to the proposal 
that the Committee should be a secret one, 
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they are of course at liberty todo so. If 
they now wish to come to a different deci- 
sion, and to call for the evidence, I say it is 
a matter in their discretion ; they may so 
act if they think proper; but certainly, 
after having come to the decision which 
they adopted, I do not think they can 
reasonably complain of the Committee for 
having adhered to the rule which the House 
itself laid down ; and for having refused 
to publish that which would have been 
a gross violation of honour and confidence. 
But my hon. Friend, the Member for 
Liskeard (Mr. C. Buller), has noticed one 
point in which he thinks the Committee 
acted erroneously, in not making a greater 
disclosure to the House—that is, in not 
reporting especially upon the charge made 
by my hon. Friend the Member for Fins- 
bury, of the alleged opening of his letters. 
My hon. Friend (Mr. C. Buller) put his 
charge in this way:—there are three dis- 
tinct statements made in this House; one 
with regard to the opening of the letters of 
Mr. Mazzini ; a second with regard to those 
of the Polish gentlemen; and a third with 
regard to the opening of the letters of my 
hon. Friend the Member for Finsbury. He 
says, “ You have reported upon two of 
these questions, and you decline to report 
upon the third.” I am not going, Sir, to 
enter into any statement of the reasons 
which may have influenced the Committee 
in their decisions, but I think I am able to 
show that there is a very decided and clear 
distinction between these cases. Let it be 
recollected that the whole question origin- 
ated in the presentation of a petition from 
Mr. Mazzini, complaining that his letters 
had been opened, followed by two other 
petitions from the Polish gentlemen I have 
mentioned. The statements contained in 
those petitions produced a very strong feel- 
ing of indignation and sympathy, both in 
the House and in the country—a feeling 
that there had been a breach of hospitality 
in the case of these unfortunate foreigners 
—a feeling that they had been treated, 
if not with harshness, in an ungenerous 
spirit. I believe that impression was very 
general, both in the House and in the 
country ; and for myself, 1 must say, toa 
considerable extent, I participated in that 
feeling. So strong was this feeling that 
the right hon. Baronet the Secretary of 
State for the Flome Department thought 
it necessary to come down to this House 
and make a statement which, I believe, was 
wholly unprecedented ; namely, that he had 
issued a warrant for opening these letters, 
and suggested that a Secret Committee 
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should be appointed for the purpose of in- 
vestigating the whole case, to which Com- 
mittee the petitions of these foreigners were 
referred. I must also call the attention of 
the House to this fact—that the other al- 
legation, with reference, I mean, to the 
opening of the letters of my hon. Friend 
the Member for Finsbury, was made under 
very different circumstances. In that case 
no admission whatever had been made by 
the right hon. Baronet that he had opened 
any letters whatever. In fact, he declined 
altogether to answer the question. It 
should also be recollected, that the com- 
plaint of my hon. Friend the Member for 
Finsbury was not distinctly made in his 
opening speech. He only stated that he 
did not know but that his own letters were 
opened. The charge was not made in that 
direct form it has subsequently assumed- 
Besides, it was not a recent case on which 
the public mind was excited, the circum- 
stance having occurred, according to the 
statement of the hon. Gentleman himself, 
in the year 1842; and if the allegation 
were well founded, it must have been mixed 
up with proceedings totally different from 
those to which the attention of the Secret 
Committee was specially directed. I re- 
peat, Sir, that I don’t pretend to give the 
reasons which influenced the Committee in 
their decision, reporting on this and not 
reporting on that allegation ; but I think I 
have said enough to show that at all events 
there was a great distinction between the 
cases; and that, while a great reluctance 
was felt to mention any names, there 
might be sufficient reasons for reporting on 
one question, and at the same time abstain- 
ing from making a report on another, lest 
a precedent should be established under 
which every demand made by any one to 
know whether his letters were opened must 
be reported on by a Secret Committee. 
But even supposing the Committee were not 
able to go into all these questions of fact in 
their Report, which their duty as Members 
of a Secret Committee prevented, still it 
has been said, their summary of the evi- 
dence is not satisfactory ; and they ought 
to have pronounced a more distinct and 
clear opinion as to the degree of dis- 
cretion under which this power has 
been exercised by different Secretaries 
of State. I can only say, looking to the 
constitution of that Committee, considering 
that it was composed of nine Gentlemen 
holding very different political opinions, 
recollecting the difficult and delicate sub- 
ject they had to deal with, it could not 
have excited surprise if they had come to 
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different conclusions as to the precise de- 
gree of discretion exercised in each parti- 
cular case, and chose therefore to reserve 
themselves altogether on that point. With 
reference to this most important branch of 
the inquiry, I must say, to whatever miscon. 
struction I may expose myself, although | 
am a political opponent of the right hon, 
Gentleman the Secretary of State for the 
Home Department, certainly, in my opi- 
pion, he has been unfairly and harshly 
treated on this subject; and, however 
odious this power may be generally con. 
sidered — however disagreeable its exer- 
cise must be to that public functionary 
to whom it is intrusted, I do believe he 
has not acted otherwise in the execution of 
his duty than those who preceded him in 
the Home Office. Sir, I consider it a mat- 
ter of common justice on my part to make 
this avowal; and I care not, as I said be- 
fore, to what accusations it may expose me. 
It has been said, that in another respect 
the Report of this Committee is unsatis- 
factory ; inasmuch as it embodies no clear 
and specific recommendation to Parliament 
with reference to the course that should be 
pursued in future. There are, of course, 
often great varieties of opinion among the 
different Members of a Committee; and 
nothing is more common than for the Com- 
mittee on such occasions to report the evi- 
dence only, leaving the House to draw 
what conclusions and enact what mea- 
sures they please. In the case of the 
Committee in question, as it was a secret 
one, this course could not be adopted ; but, 
at the same time, it was natural that 
we should not be all agreed in taking the 
responsibility of the particular plan to be 
recommended to this House ; and although 
the course we took has afforded a fair sub- 
ject for ridicule to the hon. Member for 
Finsbury, yet I think we took the only 
course competent to us when we only 
pointed out the different views taken by 
different persons of the evidence, and left 
the House to form its own conclusion. For 
myself, I should say, looking to the amount 
of advantage that has been obtained by the 
exercise of this power, on the one hand, 
and to the effect that has been produced on 
the public mind by its exercise, on the 
other, that if the power be continued it 
should not be continued in its present 
state. One point in the speech of the 
right hon. Baronet at the head of the Go- 
vernment struck me much. The right hon. 
Baronet described in very strong terms the 
state of responsibility in which the Govern- 
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1842—and he added, what would be said if 
any Government which, having such a power 
and labouring under such a responsibility, 
neglected to use that power? I feel the 
full force of the right hon. Baronet’s re- 
mark ; but at the same time J cannot but 
see also that even the most honest Govern- 
ment, the most well-intentioned towards 
the country, might, under circumstances of 
such responsibility, be induced to make an 
exercise of that power which in their 
cooler moments they might regret, or not 
think advisable. Of course, I only put 
this hypothetically. For these reasons, 
however, I should wish to see some greater 
check put upon this power. The check 
which I myself should be disposed to put 
upon it would be, to assimilate the proceed- 
ings under warrants for opening letters as 
nearly as possible to those under search- 
warrants. Those are only granted after 
certain formal preliminary proceedings, and 
on information taken on oath, the party 
against whom such warrant has been issued 
having, in case of any abuse of the power, 
the means of legal redress. Now, my mode 
of imposing a check on the undue exercise 
of this power of opening letters would be, as 
I have said, to assimilate the proceedings 
with those in the case of a search-warrant, 
and so afford the parties affected the means 
of redress. With this view I must say I 
think the suggestion of the right hon. 
Gentleman the Member for Edinburgh 
was well worthy the attention of the 
House. I am well aware that this is not 
the proper question to be discussed at the 
present time; but I do hope that at some 
future period it will come under the con- 
sideration of Her Majesty’s Government 
and of this House. 

Mr. Colquhoun observed, that the ho- 
nourable feeling displayed in the speech 
just delivered, was quite refreshing in the 
midst of what had been, in some respects, 
an acrimonious debate. He would first con- 
sider what was the proposition of the noble 
Lord the Member for Sunderland (Lord 
Howick) ; and secondly, what it was not. 
If the opinion of all Members were asked 
whether it were not desirable to abolish 
such a power, if it were possible, their an- 
swers would be universally in the affirma- 
tive; but all would admit that it must be 
a matter of extreme difficulty to withdraw 
such a power altogether from the hands of 
the Government. The hon. Member for 
Derby (Mr. Strutt) said, regulate the 
power, but do not withdraw it. The hon. 


Member for Sheffield believed it necessary ; 
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and the hon. and learned Member for Cork 
(Sergeant Murphy) thought such a power 
so important, that, rather than do without 
it, he would revive the stringent provisions 
of the Alien Act. On this part of the ques- 
tion, he had looked with great anxiety for 
the sentiments of the noble Lord the 
Member for London, because last Session 
he had said that if he were satisfied that 
the Home Secretary had exercised the 
power in a legitimate manner, he would 
vote against the appointment of any Com- 
mittee. Looking at the character of the 
Committee in both Houses of Parliament 
—looking at the men who had served upon 
them—it was evident that they had ar- 
rived at the conclusion that it would not 
be safe nor prudent to deprive Government 
of a power which it would be fit for it to 
exercise in case of emergency. What, then, 
was the proposal of the noble Lord the 
Member for Sunderland? He did not, 
with the hon. Member for Finsbury, im- 
pugn the Report of the Committee ; on the 
contrary, he entirely approved of it, and 
did not cast the slightest reflection on their 
proceedings ; yet he called upon the House, 
on the allegation of the hon. Member for 
Finsbury, to inquire whether his charges 
were true, that his letters had been opened. 
It was to be observed that all the warrants 
issued by the Secretary of State previous to 
July, 1844, had been produced before the 
Committee ; if, therefore, there had been 
any warrant for opening the letters of the 
hon. Member for Finsbury, it must have 
been among them, for it was not pretended 
that any of his letters since July, 1844, 
had been examined. Therefore to adopt the 
Motion was, in fact, to impugn the Com- 
mittee, for the Committee had already had 
the case before it, if indeed any such case 
could be established. The Committee had 
pronounced that there was no ground for 
a charge against the Home Secretary that 
he had perverted the powers of his office 
for any unworthy end. It had been urged 
that the letters of a Member of Parliament 
ought to be peculiarly guarded from exa- 
mination ; but it seemed to him that there 
was no more reason for guarding the letters 
of a Member than for guarding those of a 
constituent, and if both were to be guarded, 
of course the power was a nullity. When 
he found that it had been exercised by suc« 
cessive Secretaries of State, and when he 
saw the Report of the Committee freeing 
the present Secretary of State from all im- 
putation, he could not for a moment think 
of joining in any censure of the mode in 
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which the power had been exercised. That 
power had been conferred by the Legisla- 
ture, and if there were any blame, upon the 
Legislature it ought to rest. It became all 
who thought the power ought to be conti- 
nued, to protect the Minister in the just 
exercise of it, under his own responsibility 
and for the public advantage, from ungene- 
rous assailants, who had employed against 
him the harshest terms and the most con- 
tumelious expressions. 

Mr. W. Williams was quite sure that if 
the letters of other Members had been 
opened, they would have been as indignant 
at the insult as the hon. Member for Fins- 
bury. It could not be forgotten that when 
inquiry was originally proposed, Ministers 
had offered the strongest resistance to the 
Motion ; and when at last they were driven 
to concede a Committee, they resolved that 
it should be secret, and should consist only 
of persons of their own selection. He had, 
therefore, moved that the two hon. Mem- 
bers for Finsbury and Montrose should be 
placed upon it, and he had taken a division 
as tothe former. Nevertheless, the hon. 
Member had been excluded, in direct vio- 
lation of the ordinary practice of the House ; 
and, as might have been expected, the 
Report of the partial Committee had given 
anything but satisfaction to the country. 
Strange as it might appear, they had not 
taken the slightest notice of the most im- 
portant part of the case—the opening of 
the letters of the hon. Member for Fins- 
bury—and had touched only upon the 
opening of the letters of the two foreigners. 
The hon. Member who spoke last, and 
others on the same side of the question, 
had utterly failed in making out any de- 
fence ; and the hon. Member for Finsbury 
justly felt himself insulted, and that a lasting 
stigma was cast upon him, unless the inquiry 
which he challenged were conceded. He 
had gone before the Committee and claimed 
to be heard; but the Committee had not 
shown the sympathy which they ought not 
only to have felt, but to have expressed in 
their Report. Why had it not been stated 
openly that there was or was not a warrant 
under which the letters of the hon. Mem- 
ber for Finsbury had been opened? The 
right hon. Baronet (Sir R. Peel) and the 
hon. and learned Member for Bute had, 
not in direct terms, but by implication, 
cast a stigma upon the hon. Member for 
Finsbury, and had argued that the opening 
of his letters was justifiable ; and he (Mr. 
Williams) was glad to hear that his hon. 
Friend was resolved, consistently with his 
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manly character, to persevere to the last, 
until the unjust imputation upon him had 
been entirely removed. He had been an 
object of suspicion with the Government; 
they had implied that he corresponded with 
incendiaries and traitors; thercfore he was 
entitled to the freest and fullest vindication, 
He had felt shame for his country when he 
saw the different course pursued in France 
upon this subject—in France, where es. 
pionage had formerly been carried to a 
system of perfection, but where, it now 
appeared, they disdained in secret to open 
the letters of private individuals. What 
did this prove, but that the subject enjoyed 
more real security in France than in this 
country? He could place no confidence in 
a Minister of Police in Great Britain who 
could be guilty of the violation of privacy 
by the secret opening of the letters of a 
Member of Parliament. The evidence of 
the fact might not be complete, but who 
could doubt that espionage existed amongst 
us to a greater extent than was generally 
supposed? He maintained that it was the 
duty of the House, for the assertion of its 
own character, to grant the Motion. It 
was its duty also at the earliest moment, if 
it did not abolish the odious power now 
possessed by the Secretary of State, at least 
to put it under such restraint and limitation 
that no person could again be guilty of the 
act which had been committed by the right 
hon. Baronet at the head of the Home De- 
partment. On these grounds, he should 
give his hearty support to the original 
Motion. 

Mr. B. Cochrane would merely trouble 
the House with one or two observations, 
to show why he voted on this occasion with 
Her Majesty’s Government, and refused to 
support the Amendment proposed by the no- 
ble Lord. He considered that two points had 
been established, namely, that the power 
exercised by the right hon. Baronet was a 
constitutional power, and also that that 
power must, of necessity, be exercised in a 
secret manner. The very manner in which 
the power was exercised was the only way 
in which it could be employed consistently 
with its design, The seals were placed 
on the letters, so that the parties to whom 
those letters were addressed might not 
know that the letters had been opened. 
He could perfectly understand that such a 
power as this must be employed in a secret 
manner, and that being the case, how could 
the hon. Member for Finsbury suppose that 
the right hon. Baronet could give the in- 
formation required? The hon. Member 
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said there could be no inconvenience in 
giving the information which he sought; 
but when Her Majesty’s Government re- 
fused to give that information, he should 
have supposed that there were reasons for 
witholding it beyond those which appeared 
on the surface of the case. He could not 
see that the character of the hon. Gentle- 
man was at all affected by anything that 
might have taken place. When a letter 
was opened there were two parties con- 
cerned, the party who wrote the letter, and 
the party to whom it was written. The 
opening of a letter, however, did not affect 
the party to whom it was addressed, but 
the person by whom it was written. The 
hon. Member said he only required infor- 
mation on a particular point, and therefore 
ought not to be refused ; but the right hon. 
Baronet might reply :—‘“‘ I will not answer 
this question, for, if I do, you may go on 
and ask others; and, when at last I am 
forced to be silent, you will say my silence 
criminates myself.” He had meta passage 
threedays since inthe Duke of Wellington’s 
despatches, in which the Duke recom- 
mends his officers not to discuss military 
arrangements. ‘‘My recommendation,’ 
said the noble Duke, “is not for the sake 
of mystery. Trecommend silence upon all the 
questions relating to military transactions, 
in order to avoid mystery upon any.” And 
it was on similar grounds he (Mr. B. Coch- 
rane) understood that Her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment had refused to enter at all upon 
the question. It was impossible that the Go- 
vernment could give any explanation with- 
out proceeding either to an inconvenient 
length, or, by their silence on any point, 
criminate themselves. But, he would 
ask, how did the hon. Member for 
Finsbury obtain the information that 
his letters were opened? He wished the 
hon. Member to answer that question. 
He thought the House had a right to 
know how the hon. Gentleman obtained 
the alleged information. The hon. Gen- 
tleman who had just sat down had stated 
that the French Government never violated 
private correspondence; but the fact of 
their doing so was too notorious to require 
discussion. It was a notorious fact that 
letters were constantly opened in the French 
Post Office. He had been for some time 
on the Continent, and he knew that it was 
the practice of the French Post Office to 
open letters. No matter who might hold 
the government in this country, whether 


Whig or Tory, he was sure that the go- 
vernment of this country was in the hands. 
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of men who would not use the power they 
thus had intrusted to them for the purpose 
of any little petty objects, or violate the 
privileges which, for the public benefit, 
had been placed in their hands. We did 
not approve of the Amendment that had 
been made to the original Motion. It ap- 
peared to him that the House of Commons 
was every day becoming more and more a 
Court of Appeal respecting every trivial 
circumstance. Every trivial thing that 
happened in the country was brought for- 
ward in the shape of an appeal to that 
House. If a soldier received more lashes 
than he ought to get, the matter was at 
once brought under the consideration of 
that House. That House had been con- 
stituted for the purpose of legislating, and 
for the correction of great abuses; and he 
thought that in all those trivial, small, and 
personal matters, they ought to place the 
fullest confidence in the Executive Govern. 
ment of the country. Why, six months 
would not be sufficient for the business of 
the House, if their time was to be taken 
up in this way with the discussion of those 
personalities, which were painful to witness 
from whatever side they came. Now, did 
the hon. Gentleman mean to say that he 
thought his character had been injured by 
what had taken place, by the circumstance 
of his letters having been opened? He 
thought that the hoa. Member occupied in 
the mind of the country, and of all who 
had the happiness of knowing him, too 
good a position to be affected by such a 
circumstance in his position as an honour- 
able man. Ifthe hon. Gentleman felt that 
he was injured, he was assured that, after 
the discussion which had taken place, the 
hon. Member’s character would remain as 
much untainted as if this discussion had 
not taken place. It was painful to witness 
such discussions night after night—it must 
be most painful to the right hon. Gentle- 
man to have those motives imputed to him, 
and to have suspicions cast upon him, of 
having been actuated by the most unworthy 
motives. For his own part he deprecated 
those attacks that had been made on the 
tight hon. Gentleman, who, he was sure, 
discharged with the highest integrity the 
great trust which the constitution of the 
country had placed in his hands. 

Mr. Blewitt could only say for himself, 
that if he had discovered that the right hon. 
Gentleman had opened any letters of his, he 
should have felt bound to pursue precisely 
the same course as the hon. Member for Fins- 
bury—and he would further say that if any 
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Member would not hold the same opinions 
in the same circumstances, he must say that 
such an individual would show that he had 
no notion of civil freedom, and would de- 
serve to be considered one of the veriest 
slaves that crawled upon the face of the 
earth. In the speech delivered last night 
by the Secretary at War, allusion had been 
made to the fact that it was unfair to 
attack the right hon. Gentleman, because 
his hands were tied up. Now, if so, who 
had tied them up? It would be much 
better for the right hon. Gentleman's cha- 
racter and peace of mind if he would notice 
them as speedily as possible. He thought 
that the right hon. Gentleman ought not 
to be allowed to get rid of this case until 
he had explained the circumstances under 
which those warrants had been issued. He 
thought that this explanation must be given. 
It was altogether an improper proceeding 
of the right hon. Gentleman and the right 
hon. Baronet to wish on all occasions to 
shelter themselves under the Queen’s name. 
He was very sorry that the right hon. Baro- 
net at the head of the Government was not 
now in his place ; but on former occasions 
he had called the attention of the right 
hon. Baronet to the circumstances under 
which he had introduced Her Majesty’s 
name. He did not think that the right 
hon. Gentleman would get out of this case 
in the way in which he expected to do. 
Whenever a difficulty arose, there was no 
occasion on which the right hon. Baronet 
did not introduce Her Majesty’s name us a 
shelter for himself and his acts. When 
Ireland was to be coerced, and honourable 
and independent Gentlemen excluded from 
the magistracy, the Queen’s name was put 
forward. When the odious Income Tax 
was to be introduced, they were told that 
Her Majesty had come forward to bear her 
own portion ; and the other day, when the 
right hon. Baronet spoke of the increase of 
the Navy Estimates, he introduced an ac- 
count of the economy exercised by Her 
Majesty by the way of contrast. He did 
not think that that House was a place 
where with propriety such references could 
constantly be made. The right hon. Baro- 
net was in this respect imitating the Ego 
et Rex meus of Cardinal Wolsey, and 
adopting the Ego et Regina mea. The 
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Postmaster stood in the place of a general 
carrier, and when once a sealed letter was 
placed in the Post Office, that office was 
bound to carry it with as much rapidity, 
and with as little delay, as possible to its 
destination, The right hon. Gentleman 
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had referred to the Acts of Anne and Vic. 
toria, but he contended that these Acts of 
Parliament did not give to the right hon. 
Gentleman the power of opening letters 
unless on his official responsibility. It was 
true that, at the present day, official re. 
sponsibility had quite a different meaning 
from what it possessed in former times, 
Official responsibility did not now mean 
the axe of the executioner, or the dun. 
geons of the Tower; but, in the present 
day, it meant the power of public opinion, 
to which all Governments must bend. He 
supported the Motion, and thought that 
this question ought to be satisfactorily ex- 
plained. 

Lord C. Hamilton would observe, in the 
first place, after what had fallen from the 
hon. Gentleman who had just sat down, 
that if the Secret Committee had felt that 
Her Majesty’s Government had used this 
power improperly, they ought to have re- 
| commended an impeachment of the Minis- 
ters. He congratulated the hon. Member 
for Knaresborough on his great ingenuity 
in discovering a new cause of complaint— 
namely, that the right hon. Baronet had 
not issued more warrants, and opened more 
letters—the letters of the hon. Member for 
Kendal himself, and others, who might be 
supposed to stand in the same position as 
the hon. Member for Finsbury. [Mr. 
Ferrand: I said, that if he had not done 
so, he had acted partially and unjustly.] 
Yes ; that was another charge against the 
right hon. Baronet, that he had not opened 
more letters. He admired the hon. Gen- 
tleman’s ingenuity, and thought, at the 
same time, that the new accusation fur- 
nished a very good answer to the malevo- 
lent attacks which had been made upon 
his right hon. Friend, whom he consi- 
dered unjustly blamed for the manner in 
which he exercised the power reposed in 
him, as long as he had not committed any 
unconstitutional act—as long as he had 
only used that power as a means to prevent 
crime, bloodshed, and civil war, without 
infringing on the rights of free-born Eng- 
lishmen. He viewed the manner in which 
this case had been brought before the 
House as highly objectionable, and little 
creditable to the parties themselves. How- 
ever great the reason of complaint, and 
however just the cause advocated, the limits 
of fair play, and justiee, and honour, should 
never be passed. Such conduct would not 
be tolerated in private society; and he 
thought it ought not to be permitted in 
that House. What had been the effect of 
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the monstrous misrepresentations which 
had been made with regard to the proceed- 
ings of his right hon. Friend? Why, it 
was believed by the population in the pro- 
vinces that the right hon. Baronet spent 
half his time at the Post Office, looking 
over the letters of other people. No good 
could ever come of such accusations. All 
this was foreign to the question itself. He 
did not wish to be understood as giving his 
unqualified approbation to the present sys- 
tem. Great difficulty surrounded this sub- 
ject. But the conduct pursued by those 
who brought it forward would increase 
the difficulty of either modifying or abol- 
ishing the existing practice. ‘There was 
one point connected with the treatment of 
this subject which he could not pass over. 
It had given him considerable pain to ob- 
serve the silence observed by some of the 
occupants of the Benches on the other side 
of the House, upon a question which 
awakened the attention, and enlisted the 
sympathies of the country ; he meant those 
noble Lords who, a few years ago, held 
the offices now filled by his right hon. 
Friends. He must remind the House that 
those predecessors of his right hon. Friend 
were also responsible for the exercise of 
this practice; for they had always exer- 
cised it when in office. Considering their 
lofty position—their great talents — and 
their high character, he thought it a source 
of legitimate regret to all who wished to 
see political contests carried on fairly, that 
they had permitted, unchecked, and un- 
stayed by their efforts, the whole current 
of public odium to flow against those who 
had succeeded to that responsibility which 
formerly rested on themselves; and that 
they had not come forward to enlighten 
the House, as they could have done, by 
stating their opinion as to the expediency 
of retaining it, or as to the mode in which 
it should be exercised. But not one syl- 
lable had they said. He thought that the 
public had a right, considering that they 
were public men—for they could not ab- 
solve themselves from their responsibility 
to the public—to expect that they would, 
in a case of difficulty like the present, come 
forward with their assistance, counsel, and 
advice. He was satisfied that the two 
noble Lords were not actuated by any im- 
proper motive; but the public at large 
would be apt to put peculiar constructions 
on their silence. It had gone forth to the 


world, that for three nights the right hon. 
Baronet had been attacked by every kind 
of bitterness, of vituperation, and misre- 
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presentation ; and those noble Lords had 
not stood forth and said,—*‘ All this would 
apply as much to ourselves; for we also 
have exercised this power.” He regretted 
it. But the country would form its judg- 
ment of the liberality of those liberal ex- 
Ministers. Of the original Motion, the 
House had unequivocally expressed its 
disapprobation on various grounds, into 
which he need not enter. A great deal 
had been said about the maintenance of the 
old English honour and character; yet it was 
coolly proposed that the evidence taken before 
the Secret Committee should be published. 
Now, he must say, that after having invei- 
gled persons into a Committee room, and in- 
duced them to make statements on the as- 
surance that they were fully protected by 
the sanctity of an oath; if their evidence 
were to be exposed to the public gaze, that 
would be one of the greatest compromises 
and degradations of British honour that 
could be effected. An amendment had 
been moved by the noble Lord the Mem- 
ber for Sunderland, for the purpose of con- 
fining the inquiry, should one be granted, 
to the case of the hon. Member for Fins- 
bury alone. Now, he had yet to learn that 
there was any peculiar sanctity in the cor- 
respondence of a Member of that House 
beyond that of any other subject of the 
realm. When was it so enacted? By 
what statute, law, or custom, was the pe- 
culiar right established? He knew that it 
had been asserted, and various arguments 
had been advanced in favour of it, but no 
specific ground had been given to prove the 
correctness of the opinion. What would 
be the effect of such a privilege? The 
House would remember that Mr. Feargus 
O’Connor had once been a Member of that 
House, and was subsequently imprisoned 
for treasonable acts. Well, he had been 
suspected of being connected with those 
more immediately engaged in sedition. 
Would it be contended, then, that having 
once entered the walls of that House, that 
person was not liable to have his letters 
opened, whatever suspicions were enter- 
tained with regard to him? Why, that 
would be absurd. It might, indeed, if such 
arule existed, be an additional inducement to 
young Gentlemen to become Membersof that 
House. He had often heard it said out of 
doors, that an inducement to young Gen- 
tlemen to become Members of that House 
was, that they would then be free from the 
law of arrest for debt; and surely, if the 
other privilege existed of being free, though 
suspected, from detection of seditious cor- 
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respondence, it might be considered by 
some another great inducement, and per- 
haps the hon. Gentleman wished to have 
that established. It was said, that the 
opening of letters was not, perhaps, so very 
bad; but the worst part of the business 
was the closing of them up again, and not 
telling the parties of the fact. But it 
should be considered why this practice, 
odious, invidious, and painful as it certainly 
was, was to be exercised. It was to obtain 
information secretly which could not other- 
wise be got ; and if on the examination of 
the first or second letter the parties were 
apprised of the fact, they would be on their 
-guard, and the practice would be rendered 
altogether nugatory. Therefore either 
letters should not be opened at all, or the 
present system must be continued. The 
hon. Gentleman seemed to consider it a 
degradation that his letters had been opened 
—an insult not only to himself, but to his 
hon. Colleague, and to the constituency he 
represented. He complained of the act as 
one implying that he had been engaged 
with seditious persons. Why, what could 
be more ridiculously absurd? Who had 
published all this? Did the right hon. 
Baronet state it? Did he promulgate it 
to the constituency of the hon. Gentleman? 
Who told his constituency? The hon. 
Gentleman himself. And he was glad to 
have such a thing to go to them with. He 
was rejoiced at this opportunity of becom- 
ing a pseudo martyr. The hon. Gentle- 
man resembled a soldier who, after slightly 
scratching himself, represented to his 
friends that he had been in the heat of 
the battle and suffered severely. The hon. 
Gentleman made out that he had received 
@ gross insult, and that in his person the 
people had been insulted too. He came 
forward as the defender of public rights 
which had been infringed. But that was 
not enough—having received a private in- 
sult he divulged it. Who indeed took so 
much pains as he to prevent his constitu- 
ency and the world at large from being ig- 
norant of it? In a case of libel it was 
necessary to prove damage in order to gain 
reparation. What damage had the hon. 
Gentleman suffered? Had he any exhibi- 
tion of a withdrawal of the confidence of 
his constituency in him? Was there any 
decrease of their affection for him? Why, 
he knew that he had never made such a 
lucky hit in his life. He had made so much 
ado about nothing as to put Dogberry out 
of sight. Why, he (Lord Hamilton) read 


in the'public papers that the admirers of the 
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hon. Gentleman were actually getting up 
a memorial to him—that they were raising 
a subscription to purchase property for him, 
Such was the horrible effect of opening his 
letters ; such was the stigma it had brought 
upon his character! The hon. Gentleman 
complained of suspicions being raised 
against him. Why, there were other sus. 
picions respecting the conduct of the hon, 
Gentleman, in alluding to which he (Lord 
Hamilton) did not desire to make any 
charge against him. But he had heard of 
certain reports which, if true, affected his 
character. He knew nothing about them; 
but they were so publicly related that he 
would give the hon. Gentleman an oppor. 
tunity of contradicting them, if he liked 
todo so. He had heard that the means by 
which the hon. Gentleman had received 
information concerning the opening of his 
letters were certain persons employed in 
the Post Office, who betrayed the trust and 
confidence reposed in them, and gave the 
hon. Gentleman such information as he de- 
sired. That might account in some degree 
for the refusal of the hon. Gentleman to 
produce his witnesses before the Committee 
last year. For, what did hesay? Sosus- 
picious was he, that he would not produce 
his witnesses before nine hon. Gentlemen, 
“because there was no one there to pro- 
tect them.” He should like to know what 
upon earth was meant by this “ protection” 
of the witnesses? Did the hon. Member 
mean to say, that they required to be pro- 
tected from having their evidence de- 
vulged? Could it be pretended? From 
what they could possibly require to be pro- 
tected was a perfect mystery, unless ex- 
plained in accordance with these current 
rumours. He had not made anything like 
a statement even of his own belief. He 
was not bound to say whether he believed 
the rumours or not; but he would say, 
that this extraordinary anxiety to “ pro- 
tect” them, formed ground for great sus- 
picion, and, unless explained, he should 
feel perfectly at liberty to give credit to 
those rumours. With respect to the Amend- 
ment before the House, Members of Par- 
liament could claim no peculiar exemption; 
the hon. Member for Finsbury had shown 
no grievance ; and he hoped the House 
would not be led away by a mere statement 
of suspicion that letters might have been 
opened, but confine itself to the broad great 
constitutional question, whether this prac- 
tice should exist or not, and not look to the 
past, but “let bygones be bygones.” 

Mr. Watson thought the attack that had 
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been made by the noble Lord on his hon. 
Friend the Member for Finsbury was most 
uunecessary, uncalled for, and unjust. But 
snch a course of proceeding as that pursued 
by the noble Lord was not unusual. When- 
ever an independent Member made a com- 
plaint to that House of any grievance or 
delinquency, the young and the inexperi- 
enced in that House—the mere recruits of 
the party—made charges and insinuations 
which persons with more judgment would 
be on their guard against making. With 
respect to the Motion before the House, 
he thought that the Report of the Com- 
mittee of Inquiry was unsatisfactory in 
many respects. When the Committee was 
originally appointed, he did not object, al- 
though he entertained some doubts on the 
subject of its constitution, as he thought 
that there were some Members who should 
be placed on that Committee who were 
not named on it. For instance, his 
hon. Friend the Member for Finsbury, 
who had brought the subject forward in 
that House, and who had paid great at- 
tention to it, and had carefully exa- 
mined the whole matter, and was, there- 
fore, most competent to have suggested the 
course of investigation, above all, should 
have been on the Committee. It had long 
been the custom of that House to appoint 
the Member who brought forward the sub- 
ject which was referred to a Committee for 
consideration, to be Chairman of such Com- 
mittee. Why this was not done in the 
present case he could not by possibility tell ; 
but of this he felt assured, that if his hon. 
Friend had been Chairman of that Com- 
mittee, the Report presented to that House 
would have been more satisfactory than 
the one which had been laid on the Table. 
The right hon. Baronet claimed great cre- 
dit to himself for having taken care to put 
no lawyers on the Committee ; now, he, as 
a lawyer, would at once candidly state, 
that he was not particularly favourable to 
placing lawyers on Committees of that 
House ; but he thought that it was of most 
essential service that a Committee appointed 
to consider an important question of this 
kind, involving as it did many legal and 
constitutional points, should have the aid of 
eminent professional men ; and, above all, 
the aid of such a man as his hon. and learned 
Friend the Member for Worcester (Sir T. 
Wilde), and his hon. and learned Friend 
the Solicitor General, as it required habits 
of legal investigation, and of pursuing a 
searching inquiry through a multitude of 
ramifications, The right hon. Gentleman 
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said, that if there were lawyers on the Com- 
mittee, they would delay it by squabbling 
on points of law ; now he would ask, what 
was the use of appointing the Comit- 
tee, if the House was not to be informed 
as to what the law was on the subject? 
The House had heard many most excellent 
speeches upon this debate, but upon the 
law of the subject there had been no 
discussion whatever. When the question 
was first agitated, he (Mr. Watson) called 
upon the Government to say on what law 
they rested their claim to examine letters 
passing through the Post Office, they being 
the carriers of those letters ; but he received 
no information upon th. subject. The 
right hon. Gentleman ine Home Se- 
cretary, referred to the Statute of Queen 
Anne and that of Her present Majesty ; 
but it was clear, and so stated in the 
Report of the Lords’ Committee, that the 
Secretary of State did not from either 
of these Acts derive any right upon 
the subject. The latter Statute he (Mr. 
Watson) had before him, and that Act 
(1 Victoria, c. 36) merely stated, that 
whosoever should open or wilfully detain 
a letter in the Post Office should be guilty 
of a misdemeanor; adding a proviso that 
this should not extend to the opening or 
detaining a letter in obedience to a warrant 
from the Secretary of State. Now theStatute 
adopts the same form of recognition as the 
Statute of Anne; and that of Victoria, ac- 
cording to the Report of the Committee of 
the House of Lords, gives no right to the 
Secretary of State on the subject. It 
states,— 

“ This Act gives no power to the Secretary 
of State to detain or open letters, but prohibits 
others from doing so, except by an express 
warrant in writing, under the hand of the 
Principal Secretary, for any such opening or 
detaining.”’ 

The offence of opening or detaining a let- 
ter, is a misdemeanor. The effect of this 
Statute was simply to relieve the subordi- 
nate officer from the offence, where he 
acted under the warrant of a Secretary of 
State, but left the legality of such warrant 
where it found it. This is analogous to 
the case of constables, who, by Statute, are 
exonerated from the consequences of exe- 
euting illegal warrants—leaving the ma- 
gistrate responsible if the warrant is 
illegal. He had taken some pains to look 
into and examine authorities on this sub- 
ject; and he had looked carefully into the 
law of the matter, and he could not find 
any authority, or any case reported, or any 
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dictum in any law book, which affirmed, a Secretary of State could not be examined 
that the Secretary of State had the power before them on matters connected with the 
of issuing a warrant to open letters in the public affairs of the country. This wat 
Post Office. He could not find in any text clearly and distinctly the decision of the 
book or Report a statement by which it late Lord Tenterden. How, then, could 
appeared that the Secretary of State had any individual carry this case into a Cours 
the legal authority to grant warrants to | of Law to try the question of right? The 
detain or open letters. What was the only information that they could obtain 
right claimed and exercised? It was not must be given by the Government, or by 
merely to seizeand detain letters, butto open | those employed by it. If the Government, 
those letters, seal them up again, and then then, was anxious to have this question 
send them on to the parties; not to take determined, let the right hon. Gentleman 
the bold measure of seizing and keeping an , admit that he had opened the letters of the 
individual’s papers for public purposes, | hon. Member for Finsbury, and thus the 
or for the ends of justice, but to read | whole case could be tried. But he would 
his letters and take copies of them, and | challenge his hon. and learned Friend the 
copies of the seals, in their passage to him. | Solicitor General asto the statement that the 
This was a great constitutional question.! whole system of opening letters was illegal. 
To talk of investigating the subject with- | The case of general warrants was analogous 
out inquiring into the law under which | to this ; and under one of them it was not 
they lived, was really entering into no in- | declared to be illegal to seize papers until 
quiry at all; the subject being the right of | the time of Wilks. General warrants had 
the Secretary of State by law to examine! been used in the time of Elizabeth and 
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in the Post Office the letters of the public 
at large, and letters addressed to Members 
of the House. He said, that there was no 
such right ; and that was a question which 
must ultimately be determined. His 
hon. and learned Friend the Member 
for Bute (Mr. J. S. Wortley) had 
been pleased to ask on the previous night 
why was not information laid before the 
House, and evidence adduced by those who 
complained ? Why, where was the evidence 
to be obtained? What letters had been 
opened was known only to the Secretary of 
State, and his subordinates. How could 
evidence be produced by the hon. Member 
for Finsbury, except that he had heard 
certain things, and thought them probable, 
and believed them? The Government and 
its subordinates alone had the information. 
His hon. Friend the Member for Weymouth 
(Mr. Bernal) had said that this question 
ought not to be discussed in the House, 
but in the Queen’s Bench, or in some 
other Court; and some other hon. Mem- 
bers appeared to hold the same view. He 
must state, in the face of the House, that 
if the inquiry did not take place in Par- 
liament, it could take place nowhere. How 
could it take place in the Queen’s Bench ? 
How could it be proved that letters had 
been opened? Were the subordinates of 
the Post Office to be called? No single indi- 
vidual could prove that any particular letter 
had been opened ; and even the Secretary of 
State, if called to be examiuedon the subject, 
was privileged from making any disclosure. 
It had been decided in Courts of Law that 





James; precedents of general warrants 
were to be found in Dalton and Rush- 
worth, in the time of the Common- 
wealth, and during the reigns of Charles I. 
and Charles II. ; and from the Revolution 
to the case to which he alluded, when they 
were declared to be illegal, they were fre- 
quently issued by Secretaries of State. He 
contended that the principle involved in 
that case was perfectly analogous to that 
in the present question. ‘There were two 
cases to which he would particularly call 
the attention of the House. One was the 
case of the editor and printer of the North 
Briton. The Secretary of State issued a 
warrant to seize all his papers ; the validity 
of that warrant was tried, and the jury 
gave very large damages against the per- 
sons concerned in issuing the warrant. And 
what did the Chief Justice say upon that 
occasion? He spoke as follows :— 


“ A warrant was granted by Lord Halifax 
the Secretary of State, directing a messenger 
to apprehend and seize the printer and pub- 
lisher of a paper called the North Briton, with- 
out any information or charge laid before the 
Secretary of State previous to his granting the 
warrant.” 

Whereas every lawyer knew that no warrant 
to arrest a person and examine his house 
was good without information duly laid, and 
the warrant itself stating the offence upon 
the face of it ; and it was there decided that 
a Secretary of State would not take an in- 
formation on oath, for he had no power to 
administer an oath. The Chief Justice then 
proceeded to state that the small injury 
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done to the plaintiff, or the inconsiderable- 
ness of his station, were not material to the 
question of.right ; of course the same arbi- 
trary power could have been claimed over 
all the King’s subjects, violating Magna 
Charla, and destroying the liberties of the 
people. The King’s Counsel of that day 
and the Solicitor of the Treasury endea- 
youred to maintain the legality of that 
warrant ; but his Lordship said,— 


“To enter a house by a nameless warrant, 

in order to seize there, is worse than the Spa- 
nish Inquisition.” 
That was not the speech of a political par- 
tisan in that House, or on the hustings ; but 
the judicial opinion of a Chief Justice. 
And the Chief Justice added,— 


“Tt would be a law under which no Eng- 
lishman would wish to live an hour. It was a 
most daring public attack made upon the li- 
berty of the subject.” 


Really there seemed to be very little dif- 
ference between issuing a warrant to seize 
the papers of “the editor and printer of 
the North Briton,” and issuing a warrant 
to examine, read, and copy letters. But 
Mr. Entick’s case in the State T'rials, 
vol. 19, came still nearer to the present. 
A special verdict was found in that case, in 
reference to the warrant found against Mr. 
Entick, and the case was very elaborately 
argued ; the judgment of the Chief Justice 
affected the present case materially. His 
Lordship was pressed by a variety of argu- 
ments, and among others by this, that it 
had been a usage continued for a long 
period :— 

“Tt began at the Revolution,” said his 
Lordship, “ and is too modern to be law. The 
Common Law does not begin with the Revo- 
lution, The warrant,’? he added, “ was an 
execution in the first instance, without pre- 
vious information, or hearing of the plaintiff— 
a power claimed by no other magistrate whatso- 
ever, Chief Justice Scroggs excepted. It was 
argued that if the Secretary of State had power 
to commit in treason, he hath it in lesser 
crimes. This Ideny.”? Justice Rokeby said, 
“he is only a conservator of the peace. There 
isno law, and less justice, to justify the de- 
fendants in what they have done; if there was 
it would destroy all comfort in society, for 
papers are often the dearest property that a 
man can have.” 


If such a right as was claimed in this case 

really existed, to examine and copy letters 

passing through the Post Office, would not 

some instance of it, in some period, be 

found in the law books? It was impossible 

to suppose that it was law if it could be 
VOL, LXXVII. {gh 
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sanctioned by no authority. But it was 
urged that there was usage for this 
claim, and several instances of warrants 
to examine letters were given in the 
Report. There was in the Appendix 
some writs to Robert de Kendell, the 
Warden of the Cinque Ports, of the date 
of 2 Edward II., to detain all letters from 
France. Again, in the time of Cromwell, 
and during the civil wars, it appeared that 
warrants or Orders in Council were issued 
to seize papers ; but this was a very differ- 
ent matter, illegal as it probably was, from 
seizing letters in the Post Office, and exam- 
ining and copying them. There were also 
Orders of the time of Charles I. and Charles 
II.; buéalthough those were bad times, times 
when the law had been so perverted as to get 
Judges to sanction “‘ ship money,” and the 
“ dispensing power,” still it did not appear 
that any Judge had said that any law ex- 
isted which could give a Secretary of State 
the right to detain and examine letters 
passing through the Post Office. There 
was nothing but the practice from the Re- 
volution ; and what was the value of that ? 
It was only a continuance of illegal acts ; 
it was only so many Secretaries of State, 
from year to year, issuing warrants which 
were illegal ; and a continuance of illegal 
acts would not constitute a legal right. In 
Money’s case, the argument from usage 
was urged in vain. In reference to general 
warrants, Mr. Justice Yates said—“ If you 
show me an usage from the foundation of 
Rome, it will not legalise such a practice 
as this.” So, he said, that an usage from 
the creation of the world for Secretaries 
of State to open letters in the Post Office 
would not make the practice legal. And 
what sort of warrants were these? War- 
rants must be founded upon information, 
and the offence stated on the face of them. 
Where was the information? How did 
the Secretary of State take it? Was he 
able to administer an oath to the party? 
Certainly not. The warrants, therefore, 
were illegal. It was true they were re- 
ferred to in those Acts of Parliament ; but 
was it intended by the Acts to confer 
upon the Secretary of State the right to 
issue them? Certainly not. No such 
power restraining the rights and liberties 
of the subject, could be conferred by in- 
tendment from the words of an Act of 
Parliament ; such power could only be 
conferred by express words. They merely 
relieved the Post Office authorities from 
penalties in acting under his warrants to 
detain letters, but conferred no right to 
21 
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open letters — though the former was 
nearly as bad as the latter. Upon a great 
question like this it was of the deepest 
importance to the country to know what 
was the state of the law; and he invited 
the Solicitor General to state, in the face of 
the House and of the country, upon what 
authority and what grounds of law he jus- 
tified the Secretary of State in examining 
letters at the Post Office. It was not of 
the slightest avail to refer to usage; and 
there was no legal authority for the prac- 
tice; the thing was utterly and entirely 
illegal. Again, the Committee had not 
investigated the question as to the man- 
ner and as to the nature of the information 
on which these warrants for opening letters 
were issued. It was a matter of the deepest 
consequence, that the nature of the in- 
formation should be known on which they 
were granted. Some Secretaries of State 
might require very strong authority to 
issue such warrants; while others, more 
credulous, might be induced to issue them 
without the slightest hesitation, upon 
vague and loose gossips. An hon, Ba- 
ronet said last night, that the speeches of 
two hon. Members might furnish a jus- 
tification for the issuing a warrant to open 
their letters. This, however, was no au- 
thority which could justify the issuing a 
warrant ; for it was merely a vague suspi- 
cion that a party had been guilty of some 
illegal act. One argument used the other 
night was, that it was necessary for the 
safety of the State, and for the preserva- 
tion of the public peace, that the Govern- 
ment should possess this power ; but the 
same plea of necessity would justify any 
tyrannical act, such as breaking into a 
man’s house and imprisoning his person. 
To be justified in such a proceeding, you 
must act upon the evidence that some crime 
was about to be committed ; therefore it 
was important that the House should know 
on what political grounds the Secretary of 
State had issued his warrant. The Re- 
port said,— 

“So far as the criminal warrants go, no 
suspicion arises that unfairness or partiality 
has directed their issue. With regard to the 
other class of warrants, though there have 
been some few issued by different Adminis- 
trations that have been in power during the 
last twenty-two years, in regard to which it is 
obvious, that on a subsequent review of the 
facts, a difference of opinion might arise as to 
the discretion exercised in each particular 
case: yet your Committee see no reason to 
doubt that the conduct of the Secretaries of 
State belonging to each of those Administra- 
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tions, has been guided by no other motive 
than an anxious desire to preserve the public 
peace, with the maintenance of which they 
were charged.” 


Now, he understood from this that the 
Committee did not investigate the grounds 
on which a warrant to detain and open let- 
ters was issued by the Secretary of State, 
He said that it was the duty of the Com. 
mittee to have investigated and stated to 
the public the nature of the information 
which would induce the Secretary of State 
to issue such a warrant. The Committee, 
therefore, decided on a matter of the 
greatest importance to the public without 
examining into the grounds of the case; 
but he might be told that the latter part of 
the passage in the Report was a virtual ac- 
quittal of the Government; but for this 
purpose the Committee should have re- 
ferred to the records of the Home Office 
before they were satisfied. It appeared 
from the Report that no other condition or 
motive was required than an anxious desire 
to preserve the public peace. If warrants 
were issued merely on such grounds, he 
would say that they never should have 
been issued. They found that the number 
of those warrants had been greatly increased 
within the last few years ; and it appeared 
that they had been issued, not for the ex- 
amination of letters for a few days, but had 
remained at the Post Office for years. He 
said, under such circumstances, the Com- 
mittee should have insisted upon knowing 
the grounds for their issue, and have ex- 
amined and probed the matter to the 
bottom. One matter struck him in con- 
nexion with this subject. He found that 
in 1817 a warrant was issued to the Post- 
master of Nottingham, to detain and open 
letters, At that time disturbances occurred 
in that town and the neighbouring districts. 
Was it not known that persons who were 
supposed to have taken part in them were 
convicted on the evidence of spies, and it 
was probable at the instigation of those 
persons the warrant to open letters written 
by themselves and directed to persons sus- 
pected was issued; and thus these spies 
created at the same time the evidence and 
the information. Again, in 1819, when 
the Habeas Corpus Act was suspended, 
similar proceedings took place in the ma- 
nufacturing districts; and it was probable 
that information was given to Government 
by spies, so as to lead to the stoppage of 
letters, and by this means many unhappy 
men were led to their ruin. The hon. 
and learned Member for Bute alluded to 
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some indictments which had been tried in 
York for treasonable misdemeanors. Now, 
certainly there was no ground for sup- 
posing that those persons corresponded with 
his hon. Friend the Member for Finsbury. 
These persons, as he believed, defended 
by the hon. and learned Member, had 
been sentenced, he believed, to four years’ 
imprisonment in Northallerton Gaol. 
Now suppose these individuals before trial 
wished to communicate with their law 
advisers, was it to be allowed that their 
letters should find their way into the 
hands of the Government, so as to ena- 
ble it to obtain information. to lead to a 
conviction? Such a case would be pry- 
ing into letters which was the property 
of individuals, for the most unjust and 
injurious purposes. The hon. Member 
for Sheffield had talked of the discredit 
cast on Foreign Powers, in consequence of 
the extent to which this practice of letter 
opening was carried. Now he did not 
think that the practice was creditable to 
Foreign Powers, or to the character of the 
English nation. But when they talked of 
opening the letters of English subjects 
passing through the Post Office of this 
country, he would at once say that the 
practice was unconstitutional and illegal. 


He, however, deeply regretted that there | 


was no means of bringing this case before 
a Court of Law, unless through the inter- 
position of that House, or unless the Secre- 
tary of State had admitted that he had 
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with a practice which had been followed 
by Mr. Fox and other eminent statesmen 
of both parties. Whether, however, the 
example had ‘been set by Whig or Tory, 
he was satisfied that it was illegal, and 
was most discreditable to all parties. He 
would not say that a Secretary of State 
was to be condemned because he had exer- 
cised this power, which he found had been 
resorted to by his predecessors ; but this 
he would say, that when a Gentleman be- 
came a Secretary of State, and he found 
such a practice prevailing, it was his duty 
to examine into the subject, and see upon 
what principle it rested, and to look into 
the evidence of its legality. As to the 
letters of his hon, Friend the Member for 
Finsbury, the question was this :—A Mem- 
ber of Parliament had many public duties 
to discharge, and advice was often asked of 
him by his constituents; therefore, to di- 
rect his letters to be opened and examined 
at the Post Office was derogatory to the 
dignity of that House, and to the honour 
of the Member who was so treated, and to 
| his constituents. Reference had been made 
to the manner in which this proceeding of 
opening the letters of Members of that 
| House had been taken up ia the corrupt 
| times of Sir R. Walpole, in 1735. Even 
| at that time they had a precedent declaring 
that it was a high breach of the privilege 
of Parliament to open or look into any 
letter belonging to a Member of that 
House, except under an express warrant 











opened the letters. It was quite clear that | in writing, under the hand of one of the 
last year, after the case had been submitted | Principal Secretaries of State, for every 
to Parliament, that the Committee ap- | such opening and looking into. But, then, 
pointed was to inquire into the legality of | inquiry should be made what was done 
the proceeding, and not whether this power | under such a warrant, and whether such a 
had been used or not for a long or a short | warrant waslegal. It should be recollected 
period? There was no act of oppression | that a warrant was not the mere creation 
against the liberty of the subject which | of the brain of a Secretary of State, any 
had not been resorted to some time or | more than a magistrate. He must pro- 
other in this country; and if you re- | ceed on exact information, as Chief Justice 
ferred merely to precedent as a ground ; Pratt had stated, and must issue his war- 


of right, you would find a justification 
for every atrocity that could be perpe- 
trated. The right hon. Baronet said, 
with a tone of great triumph, that he had 
not gone further than his predecessors in 
the execution of his power; he did not 
suppose the right hon. Baronet had, but 


still that was not a justification. His hon. | 
Friend the Member for Finsbury, last year, | 
complained, on the part of a foreign exile, | 


that his letters passing through the Post 
Office, directed to him, had been opened ; 
and the right hon. Gentleman turned 


round and said it was only in conformity 


|rant grounded on such information. It 
| was a breach of privilege to proceed with- 
| out positive and legal information to issue 
_ such a warrant, even according to the Reso- 
, lution of 1785; bad as these times were, 
‘and corrupt as Parliament then was, still 
‘it was declared to be a breach of privilege 
to prevent a Member receiving his letters 
free, unless they were stopped by a war- 
rant, and that a legal warrant. It was re- 


solved by this House in 1766, that to seize 

papers of a Member under a general warrant, 

was a breach of privilege ; how much strong- 

er must be the breach of privilege in open- 
212 
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ing and reading the letters of Members com- 
ing from their constituents. The voice 
of that House and the country must have 
told the Government that the time had 
come when the question should be set at 
rest, and the country should know on what 
law this custom of detaining and opening 
letters was founded, and what had led the 
Government to exercise that power in this 
case. The hon. and learned Member for 
Bute had talked of the feelings of the right 
hon. Baronet ; he (Mr. Watson) should be 
sorry to say anything to hurt them, but 
then he should recollect that there were 
feelings on the other side. Must it not be 
grating to the feelings, and derogatory to 
the honour of a Member of that House to 
know that he was the object of such suspi- 
cion—that the Government had acted in 
a way to lead to the supposition that he 
had, primd facie, been guilty of a crime? 
To show what inferences were often drawn 
from such an act on the part of the Go- 
vernment, he need only refer to what had 
been said that night by the noble Lord the 
Member for Tyrone, who declared most 
erroneously that a former Member for 
Cork had been imprisoned for felony. No 
doubt, in an equal spirit of exaggeration, 
in the course of two or three years, some 
person would be getting up and saying 
that the hon. Member for Finsbury had 
been suspected of felony, as his letters had 
been detained and opened. In conclusion, 
he considered that the House was entitled 
to know the nature of the information 
which led to the issue of these warrants, 
and to the grounds on which they were 
granted. If he was wrong in the state- 
ment which he had made as to the law of the 
case, it was not from any want of attention 
on his part, as he had carefully looked into 
the law on the subject; and he was 
sure that it would be satisfactory to the 
House and the country to learn from his 
learned Friend the Solicitor General, that 
the detention and examination of letters in 
the Post Office rested on legal grounds. 
The Solicitor General said, if he had 
been disinclined to take part in this dis- 
cussion, one of the most disagreeable and 
painful he had ever heard within the 
walls of the House—and which had already 
been sufficiently protracted—it was impos- 
sible, after the pointed notice of the noble 
Lord and of the hon. and learned Member 
for Bath on a preceding evening, indepen- 
dently of the appeals that had been made 
to him to-night, that he should avoid tres- 
passing on the attention of the House. 
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Though he felt most acutely a consider. 
able portion of the proccedings which 
had taken place on this subject in the 
House—though he regretted the Motion, 
and deeply regretted many expressions 
which had been used, and the general tone 
and temper of the debate—he trusted that 
the observations he had to make would be 
confined within the limits consistent with 
a due regard to the importance of the sub- 
ject, and the dignity of the House. He 
was placed in a most extraordinary position 
with respect to the Motion of the hon, 
Member. The Motion of the hon. Mem- 
ber as originally framed, was prepared 
after due consideration, and no doubt after 
consultation with his friends; but it con- 
tained expressions so objectionable, that 
his better judgment, or sounder advice, 
induced him to omit them; and the Motion, 
thus considered and thus remodelled, was 
at last presented to the attention of the 
House. Two nights were nearly spent in 
debate upon this Motion, when, at a late 
period of the second night’s debate, the 
noble Lord the Member for Sunderland 
came forward with an Amendment—an 
Amendment which the hon. Gentleman 
the Member for Shrewsbury said was 
not conceived in a hostile spirit, and, 
what must have suprised many of us, that 
it was pot supported by him in a similar 
spirit. The noble Lord the Member for 
Sunderland was a manly, a generous, and 
an open opponent. We knew where to 
look for such an opponent ; we met him 
where a fair adversary ought ever to be 
met—face to face. It was, therefore, 
quite competent for the noble Lord to 
bring forward his Amendment even as 
a party measure, and to propose it for 
the consideration of the House in the 
course of fair Parliamentary warfare. The 
noble Lord had felt that the proposition 
which had been conceived and put forward 
by the hon. Member for Finsbury would 
not be generally entertained ;—that it had 
been condemned by the right hon. Gentle- 
man the Member for Edinburgh. He 
wished that right hon. Gentleman would 
allow him to prefix the word “learned” 
also to his name, for he (the Solicitor Ge- 
neral) was proud to recollect that the right 
hon. Gentleman had been once of the pro- 
fession to which he belonged. It had 
been condemned also by the hon. Member 
for Sheffield (Mr. Ward) in a most admi- 
rable speech, which, from the generous 
spirit which it breathed throughout, it was 
refreshing to hear in such a debate. That 
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hon. Gentleman had stated that it was 
impossible for him to agree to the Motion 
of the hon. Member for Finsbury ; and un- 
der these circumstances, the noble Lord 
the Member for Sunderland felt that it 
was necessary to bring the straggling party 
together again. The uoble Lord was de- 
termined to raise a standard round which 
his party might rally. It was quite fair, 
and quite consistent with Parliamentary 
tactics; and he had accordingly framed an 
Amendment which it appeared had the ad- 
vantage of conciliating the good feeling of 
all those who usually voted with the noble 
Lord. It was probable that all the fugi- 
tives would thus return to the noble Lord’s 
standard, and would unite with him in one 
body to support his Amendment. But the 
hon. Gentleman the Member for Shrews- 
bury had, not unexpectedly, given his 
support to the noble Lord. He said, not 
unexpectedly, because it would be in the 
recollection of the House, that when the 
hon. Gentleman the Member for Shrews- 
bury, and the noble Lord the Member for 
Liverpool (Lord Sandon) rose together, 
there was a general call by hon. Members 
opposite for the former hon. Member, to 
which call his noble Friend had been com- 
pelled to give way. Now, though he ad- 
mitted the talent and ingenuity of the hon. 
Member for Shrewsbury, yet he shrewdly 
suspected when that hon. Member rose to 
address the House, it was not the anti- 
cipation of the pleasure to be derived from 
the exhibition of these qualities, which 
accounted for the eagerness. to hear him, 
but that it was from some previous know- 
ledge of the course which he meant to pur- 
sue which made them so ready to receive him 
with open arms. Nor were the hon. Gen- 
tlemen who exhibited such anxiety to hear 
the hon. Member for Shrewsbury deceived 
in their expectations, for he had supported 
with all his heart and power the Amend- 
ment of the noble Lord. The hon. Gen- 
tleman had told them that he gave his 
support to the noble Lord through no hos- 
tile feeling towards the right hon. Baronet 
(Sir J.Graham). He regretted, however, 
that the tone, the manner, and the expres- 
sions of the hon. Gentleman strangely belied 
that declaration. He had for some time 


felt at a loss to conceive what it was that 
had provoked the hon. Member for Shrews- 
bury—he wondered what motive could 
have actuated him to display such feelings; 
but the hon. Gentleman was at length kind 
enough to clear up bis doubts, by informing 
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right hon. Friend nothing but courtesy. 
The cause of the spirit exhibited by 
the hon. Member for Shrewsbury was 
therefore perfectly clear; and he could 
thus understand why it was that hon, 
Gentlemen on the other side of the House 
had appeared to be prepared for the speech 
whick the hon. Gentleman had made. The 
hon. Gentleman had taken the legal 
grounds of the question for his argument, 
and in that he had been followed by the 
hon. and learned Member for Bath (Mr. 
Roebuck). The latter hon. and learned 
Gentleman had pressed him (the Solicitor 
General) with the opinion of what he was 
pleased to call the highest legal authority 
in Common Law ; by which he presumed 
his hon. and learned Friend meant the 
Judge who presides in the highest Court 
of Common Law in this kingdom. They 
had had on that night the question of 
Jaw renewed, by the hon. Member for 
Newport (Mr. Blewitt), who had acted as 
a sort of leader for his hon. and learned 
Friend the Member for Kinsale (Mr. Wat- 
son). The latter hon. and learned Gen- 
tleman had regretted that no one before 
him had touched upon the legal bearing of 
the question, which had formed the prin- 
cipal portion of the hon. and learned Gen- 
tleman’s own speech. He did not know if 
that regret was shared by the House ; for 
it had certainly occurred to him that 
the real question under consideration 
had not the slightest connexion with 
the legal matters which his hon. and 
learned Friend had introduced to their 
notice. He confessed that he still en- 
tertained the same opinion; but he was 
placed in a situation of some embarrass- 
ment on the subject. He felt that he was 
entering on irrelevant matter, but yet that, 
if he did not reply to the observations of 
his hon. and learned Friends, he might be 
supposed to agree in the law which they 
had so authoritatively laid down; while, 
by following them in the course which they 
had taken, he must enter on a field of de- 
bate quite foreign to that which ought to 
be the subject of discussion. At the 
same time he must say, that nothing 
appeared to him more unsatisfactory than 
the legal opinions which were expressed 
by Gentlemen of his profession in that 
House. Whatever might be the sincerity 
of those opinions, however strongly the 
speakers might be impressed with the cor. 
rectness of their view of the law, still it 
was impossible for other hon. Members of 
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to divest their minds of the impression 
that those hon. and learned Gentlemen 
were speaking under a bias which thwarted 
their judgments, and which prevented 
them from coming to an honest and a fair 
conclusion. He knew perfectly well, 
that if he happened to express an opinion 
—as he feared he should be compelled to 
do—on a point of law opposed to that 
which had fallen from his hon. and learned 
Friend who had preceded him, it would be 
immediately supposed that he had done so 
merely because he happened to sit on the 
opposite side of the House to that of the 
hon. and learned Gentleman. He was 
aware of the natural and inevitable conse- 
quences that were to be drawn from their 
respective positions in that debate; but,with 
that knowledge, he would still not shrink 
from the respousibility of the place which 
he filled. The House would, he trusted, 
permit him to say that he did feel very 
seriously the responsibility of every opinion 
in point of law which he was called upon 
to express. He did not, however, approve 
of the course followed by his hon. and 
learned Friend, of pledging his profes- 
sional reputation to the accuracy of every 
opinion which he put forth. He knew the 
danger of offering such pledges too fre- 
quently, as at last no credit would be ob- 
tained upon them,—he knew, also, how 
prone men were to cling to favourite views 
and to feelings of party,—yet still he did 
not shrink from the responsibility of the 
opinion which he was about to give. In 
reply to his hon. and learned Friend, he 
must, in the first place, remark, that when 
the question had been originally opened, the 
noble Lord alluded to by the hon. and learned 
Gentleman was of opinion, not merely that 
the issue of warrants was sanctioned by law, 
but that the law recognized even theissue of 
a general warrant in this case. In the House 
of Lords, they had the Lord Chancellor, 
Lord Brougham, and Lord Denman, in 
favour of this view. He admitted that the 
opinion of Lord Campbell was different, 
but the other three noble Lords all con- 
curred in the opinion that a general war- 
rant to detain and open all the letters of a 
particular individual, within a certain 
period, was a valid instrument. Lord 
Campbell, he admitted, was of opinion 
that it was necessary to have a specific 
warrant for each particular case of opening 
a letter. He would also admit that the 
noble Lord who presided in the Court of 
Queen’s Bench appeared to have after- 
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originally entertained ; but the subsequent 
declaration of the noble Lord was very 
vaguely and unsatisfactorily expressed, 
and he did not, therefore, consider himself 
much pressed by it, and, even if it 
were otherwise, he should still feel bound 
to put forward his own views fearlessly 
upon the matter. The hon. and learned 
Member for Kinsale was the only member 
of the legal profession—and he had taken 
credit to himself for the fact—who had 
argued and reasoned on the question of 
law; but he feared that his hon. and 
learned Friend and himself were not very 
likely to agree upon the view of the law. 
His hov. and learned Friend had failed in 
convincing him, and he had not much 
hope of making his hon. and learned friend 
a convert to his opinion. The hon. and 
learned Gentleman had told them that he 
cared not what the usage in the matter 
might be; that if he were given usage 
from the foundation of Rome to the pre- 
sent time, it could not, in his mind, sanc- 
tion such a practice as that of which he 
complained. His hon. and learned Friend 
appeared to have forgotten that position, 
however, towards the conclusion of his 
argument ; for he then inquired what ob- 
jection there could be in the case of the 
hon. Member for Finsbury to produce the 
legal warrant, if any such existed. [Mr. 
Watson had not made use of the word 
“Jegal.”] His impression was, that his hon, 
hon. and learned Friend had used the word 
“ legal ;” but of course, after the denial 
which had been given, he would not 
press the point farther. His hon. and 
learned Friend said, the case under 
their consideration was like that of ge- 
neral warrants ; and in the midst of his 
other avocations, he appeared to have found 
time to search for authorities on the sub- 
ject. His hon. and learned Friend 
came to the House armed with the opi- 
nions of Judges as to the legality of gene- 
ral warrants; and he said there was one 
case conclusive on the point, and that the 
warants in question could no more stand 
than general warrants. But did the hon. 
and learned Gentleman know this—that 
general warrants existed under the autho- 
rity of an Act of Parliament until the year 
1694, when the Statute expired >—that 
subsequently to that date there was no law 
empowering Secretaries of State to issue 
general warrants; and yet that, notwith- 
standing the absence of any legal autho- 
rity, general warrants continued to be 
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decided that they were illegal? His hon. 
and learned Friend objected that there 
were no lawyers on the Committee. He 
supposed the hon. and learned Gentleman 
did not regret not being on that Com- 
mittee. Certainly, as far as he was con- 
cerned, he was very glad that he had not 
been placed on it. But his hon. and learned 
Friend would admit that his objection did 
not apply to the Committee of the House 
of Lords. In the Committee of the House 
of Lords there were two excellent lawyers, 
both of whom had held the Great Seal. He 
alluded to Lord Cottenham and Lord 
Brougham. But his hon. and learned 
Friend said, that the Report of the Com- 
mittee of the House of Lords expressly 
declared that this power was not conferred 
by any statute. But that was not all that 
the Report stated. His hon. and learned 
Friend had read a passage from the Re- 
port, but he omitted the reasoning on 
which the statement was founded. It 
was true the Lords’ Committee stated, 
and the passage had been read by his hon. 
and learned Friend, that the Act of the 
9th Anne, c. 1O— 

“Gives no power to the Secretary of State 
to detain or open letters, but prohibits others 
from doing so, except by an express warrant 
in writing under the hand of the Principal 
Secretary for every such opening or detaining.” 
But if his hon. and learned Friend had 
read the two preceding lines, he wuuld 
have found these words :— 

“The terms in which the provisions of the 
Act, 9 Anne, ec. 10, upon this subject are 
enacted, can only be explained upon the sup- 
position that this power was at the time fully 
recognized.” 

After which the Report goes on with the 
sentence which the hon. and learned Gen- 
tleman had read. His hon. and learned 
Friend would forgive him for charging him 
with suppressing a very important part of 
the paragraph, and thusinducing the House 
to believe that the Secretary of State exer- 
cised the power of opening and detaining 
letters without any legal right. His hon. 
and Jearned Friend said that he had been 
unable to find any authorities to warrant 
the belief that any such power existed in 
connexion with the office of the Secretary of 
State. He wondered whether it ever oc- 
curred to his hon. and learned Friend, in- 
asmuch as this was a power exercised in 
secret, that it was very likely that there 
would be no authorities in the books 
upon the subject. If that had oc- 
curred to his hon. and learned Friend, it 
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would have saved him a great deal of 
valuable time, which he might have de- 
voted to more important and useful in- 
quiries. But his hon. Friend said this 
was an illegal power which existed nowhere, 
neither under Common Law nor Statute 
Law, of which, even if usage could be ad- 
duced in support of it, from the time of 
the foundation of Rome to the present 
moment, there would, in his opinion, be 
no justification With such a convic- 
tion in the mind of the hon. and learned 
Gentleman, it was impossible to argue 
with him. He trusted, however, that other 
hon. Gentlemen would not require the 
same amount of proof, and though he could 
not go back so far as the foundation of 
Rome, still, through the labours of the 
Committee, and the antiquarian researches 
of the hon. Member for Kendal, he could 
show that the power of carrying letters 
had always been a part of the Prerogative 
of the Crown, which had been thereby 
enabled to detain any suspected let- 
ters; that at the time of the Common- 
wealth an ordinance was passed, in the 
year 1656, which enumerated, among the 
advantages of a Post Oflice, that it would 
afford the best means 

“To discover and prevent many dangerous 

and wicked designs which have been and are 
daily contrived, against the peace and welfare 
of the Commonwealth, the intelligence whereof 
cannot well be communicated but by letter of 
escript.” 
He cared not whether that power had 
originally the constitutional authority con- 
tended for ; but he would maintain that by 
the Act of the 9th of Anne, that power had 
been distinctly recognized as existing in 
ove of the Principal Secretaries of State. 
He was afraid he detained the House too 
long upon this part of the case ; but it was 
important that they should have the evi- 
dence on that subject clearly before them, 
and he trusted the House would therefore 
allow him for a moment to refer to the 
Statute of Anne, of which so much had 
been said in that debate. The 40th sec- 
tion of that Act was in the following 
terms :— 

“And whereas abuses may be committed 
by wilfully opening, embezzling, detaining 
and delaying of letters or packets, to the great 
discouragement of trade, commerce, and cor- 
respondence ; for prevention thereof, be it en- 
acted by the authority aforesaid, and from and 
after the 1st day of June, 1711, no person or 
persons shall presume wittingly, willingly, or 
knowingly, to open, detain or delay, or cause, 
procure, permit or suffer to be opened, des 
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tained or delayed, any letter or letters, packet 
or packets, after the same is or shall be de- 
livered into the general or other post-office, 
or into the hands of any person or persons 
employed for the receiving or carrying post 
letters, and before delivery to the persons to 
whom they are directed, or for their use, ex- 
cept by an express warrant in writing, under 
the hand of one of the Principal Secretaries of 
State for every such opening, detaining or | 
delaying ; or except in such cases when the 
party or parties to whom such letter or letters, | 
packet or packets, shall be directed, or who is 
or are hereby chargeable with the payment of 
the port or ports thereof, shall refuse or neg- | 
lect to pay the same; and except such letters 
or packets as shall be returned for want of | 
due directions, and when the party to whom | 
the same is directed cannot be found; and | 
that every person or persons offending in | 
manner aforesaid, or who shall embezzle any | 
such letter or letters, packet or packets, shall | 
for every such offence forfeit the sum of 20/.” 


All the Acts relating to the Post Office 
had been subsequently repealed and con- 
solidated in the reign of Her present Ma- 
jesty ; but this power was retained, and in 
proof he might refer to the Oath of Office 
which was taken by the Postmaster Gene- 
ral. That oath was in these words :— 


“T do solemnly and sincerely declare that 
I will not wittingly or willingly open or delay, 
or cause or suffer to be opened or delayed, 
contrary to my duty, any letter or anything 
sent by the post which shall come into my 
hands or custody by reason of my employment 
relating to the Post Office, except by the con- 
sent of the person or persons to whom the 
same shall be directed, or by an express war- 
rant in writing under the hand of one of the 
Principal Secretaries of State (or, as to Ire- 
land, under the hand or hands of the Lord 
Lieutenant or other Chief Governor or Gover- 
nors of Ireland), for that purpose, except in 
such cases where the party or parties to whom 
such letier or anything sent by the post shall 
be directed, and who is or are chargeable with 
the payment of the postage thereof, shall re- 
fuse or neglect to pay the same; and unless 
such letters or anything sent by the post as 
shall be returned for want of true directions, 
or when the party or parties to whom the 
same shall be directed cannot be found; and 
that I will not in any way embezzle any such 
letter or thing sent by the post as aforesaid ; 
and I make this solemn declaration conscien- 
tiously, intending to fulfil and obey the same ; 
and by virtue of the provisions of an Act 
passed in the first year of the reign of Her Ma- 
jesty Queen Victoria, intituled ‘An Act for the 
Management and Regulation of the Post 
Office.’”” 


That oath or declaration was taken under 
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quent Act of the same Session, it was pro- 
vided that— 


“ Every person employed by or under the 
Post Office, who shall, contrary to his duty, 
open or procure, or suffer to be opened, a post 


: letter, or shall wilfully detain or delay, or pro. 


cure or suffer to be detained or delayed, a post 
letter, shall, in England and Ireland, be guilty 
of a misdemeanor, and in Scotland of a 


| crime and offence, and being convicted thereof 


shall suffer such punishment, by fine or im. 
prisonment, or by both, as to the Court shall 
seem meet; provided always, that nothing 
herein contained shall extend to the opening or 


' detaining or delaying of a post letter returned 


for want of a true direction, or of a post letter 
returned by reason that the person to whom the 
same shall be directed is dead or cannot be 
found, or shall have refused the same, or shall 
have refused or neglected to pay the postage 
thereof, nor to the opening or detaining or de- 


, laying a post letter in obedience to an express 


warrant in writing under the hand (in Great 
Britain) of one of the Principal Secretaries of 
State; and in Ireland under the hand and 
seal of the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland.” 


Now, he could not understand what the 
hon. Member for Shrewsbury meant in the 
course of his speech on the preceding 
night, by stating that the Secretary of 
State had no power whatever to issue his 
warrant for detaining and opening letters 
under the Statute. That the object of the 
Legislature in enacting the provisions he 
had read, was simply to prevent any clerk 
or sub-agent, or other subordinate person 
in the Post Office, from opening or de- 
taining letters, not to confer any such 
power upon the Secretary of State. But 
would his hon. and learned Friend, who 
pursued the same line of argument, tell 
him why the Legislature should have 
taken the trouble to introduce anything 
about warrants from the Secretary of 
State, if its object was merely what his 
hon. and learned Friend had_ stated? 
If the Legislature only intended to pre- 
vent improper conduct on the part of 
inferior officers, why should it have made 
an exception in cases where a_ war- 
rant would issue from the Secretary of 
State? The result of all these arguments 
was the opinion to which he had come— 
and which he humbly tendered to the 
House as his deliberate conviction, pro- 
duced by all the consideration and inquiry 
he had been able to give to the matter—and 
that opinion was, that this being a power 
exercised by Common Law, and before any 
of the Statutes to which reference had been 
made were passed, these Statutes could not 
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confer the power, because it had already 
existed, but they recognised and sanctioned 
it; and it was, therefore, a legal power 
existing at Common Law, sanctioned and 
recognised by the Statute law of the land. 
Now, he willingly passed from this part of 
the case, and before doing so, he again 
begged to apologise to the House for dwel- 
ling so long on points with which they had 
really nothing whatever to do. He passed 
next to the consideration of the manner in 
which the exercise of this power affected 
the privileges of Members of Parliament. 
That was certainly a very delicate matter, 
and he knew that many hon. Gentlemen 
present were peculiarly sensitive upon it. 
He therefore feared that he might incur 
their censure when he expressed his opi- 
nion that Members of that House pos- 
sessed no greater privileges with regard to 
the power of the Secretary of State over 
their letters than any other individuals in 
the community ; and he ventured to main- 
tain that opinion from the very words of 
the Resolution of 1735. In that year, as 
they were informed by the Report of the 
Committee,— 

“Complaint being made in the House of 
Commons by certain of the Members, that 
their letters had been opened and read by the 
clerks of the Post Office, on the pretence of 
ascertaining whether or no the franks of these 
Members were counterfeited, and a copy of 
His Majesty’s warrant, whereby letters of 
Members and certain public functionaries 
were permitted to pass free from postage, 
being read, it was ordered, that the copy of the 
said warrant be referred to the consideration 
of a Committee, and that they do examine the 
matter thereof, and report the same, with their 
opinions thereon, to the House; and on the 
Committee making its report, the House re- 
solved, inter alia, ‘That it is a high infringe- 
ment of the privilege of the Knights, Citizens, 
and Burgesses, chosen to represent the Com- 
mons of Great Britain in Parliament, for any 
Postmaster, his Deputies or Agents,in Great 
Britain or Ireland, to open or look into, by 
any means whatsoever, any letter directed to 
or signed by the proper hand of any Member, 
without an express warrant in writing, under 
the hand of one of the Principal Secretaries of 
State, for every such opening and looking 
into; or to detain or delay any letter directed 
to or signed with the name of any Member, 
unless there shall be good reason to suspect 
some counterfeit of it, without an express war- 
rant of a Principal Secretary of State, as afore- 
said, for every such detaining or delaying.’” 


They had, then, a Resolution of the 
House of Commons, passed so long ago 
as the year 1735, in which it was ex- 
pressly admitted that the Secretary of 
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State had the power of issuing warrants 
for the inspection of their letters. But 
the noble Lord, the Member for Sun- 
derland, said, the power ought not to 
exist with regard to Members of Parlia- 
ment, because it might be perverted by a 
corrupt Minister of the Crown, to party 
and political purposes. Undoubtedly such 
a result was possible, but what conclusion 
did he draw from that? He did not reason 
from the abuse of the power against 
its use or existence. He admitted that 
the power vested by law in the Prin- 
cipal Secretary of State became infi- 
nitely more dangerous, and that the issue 
of the warrant required infinitely more 
caution in the case of a Member of the 
Legislature, and that if it were discovered 
that the Minister exercised the power 
which he possessed in such a case for party 
or political purposes, he would justly incur 
the animadversion of the House and of the 
country. But while he admitted, with the 
noble Lord, the possibility of the power 
being so exercised, it should not be for- 
gotten that the Reports of the Committee, 
both of the Lords and Commons, concurred 
in stating, that having looked back to the 
proceedings of several Secretaries of State 
during successive Administrations for more 
than twenty years, they found the practice 
had been nearly uniform ; that the power 
had been very sparingly exercised, and 
never from personal or party motives; and 
that in every case investigated it seemed 
to have been directed 


“ By an earnest and faithful desire to adopt 
that course which appeared to be necessary, 
either to promote the ends of justice or to pre- 
vent a disturbance of the public tranquillity, 
or otherwise to promote the best interests of 
the country.” 


With regard to the expediency of con- 
tinuing that most important power, it was 
a question which ought not fairly to be in- 
cluded in the present Motion. Hon. Gen- 
tlemen might entertain very different opi- 
nions on this subject—and all have very 
sound reasons for their peculiar views; but 
in general, as far as he could gather the 
feelings of the majority of hon. Gentlemen 
who had spoken, he thought they were in 
favour of a continuance of the power, under 
certain restrictions ; but he was afraid, if it 
were intended that the power should be in 
the smallest degree useful, it would be 
found utterly impracticable to impose any 
restrictions or conditions whatever upon it. 
He feared there was no alternative between 
the uttgr abolition of the power, and the 
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entrusting it, under the responsibility of 
his own discretion, to the Secretary of 
State, in whom it was invested. When 
the subject had been brought before the 
House last year by the hon. Member for 
Finsbury, his right hon. Friend (Sir James 
Graham) was placed in a most embarrass- 
ing position. He felt himself bound by 
his official duty, by what he owed to the 
public, to remain perfectly silent. It had 
been said that the right bon. Baronet 
might have prevented all discussion by a 
single word. True, he might; but why 
was not that word uttered? Because the 
right hon. Gentleman was restrained by 
an overruling sense of official duty. But 
there were Members of that House who 
knew the embarrassment of his position 
—who had themselves filled the office of 
the right hon. Baronet, and had exercised 
the power for the use of which he had been 
assailed. ‘They knew the difficulties of his 
situation, and one word from them would 
have relieved him; but they remained 
silent. The word in due season was not 
spoken. Did the noble Lord and the 
right hon. Gentleman connected with the 


former Government get up for the purpose | 


of preventing the odium attaching to his 
right hon. Friend in consequence of the 
exercise of this power? Were they even 
silent? On the contrary, they seemed to 
feel—they must forgive him the expres- 
sion—inconsistently with the general man- 
liness of their course, that his right hon. 
Friend was in a difficulty from which it 
was impossible for him to relieve himself, 
and not one of them came forward to his 
relief. In consequence of the cry which 
was raised from one end of the kingdom to 
the other, the position in which his right 
hon. Friend originally stood was altered. 
Silence had been originally imposed upon 
him asa duty, but the general feeling which 
prevailed now rendered inquiry necessary. 
He could hardly believe that the noble Lord 
and the right hon. Gentlemen on the other 
side of the House could have anticipated 
the manly course which would be adopted 
by his right hon. Friend. He could not help 
suspecting that they thought his right hon. 
Friend’s lips were sealed by his official duty, 
and that he would not be able to come 
forward and court inquiry. When the hon. 
Member for Finsbury proposed the ap- 
pointment of a Committee to inquire into 
the subject, his right hon. Friend, in a 
speech, the manly, calm, and dignified 
composure of which was calculated to 
produce the deepest effect on thegHouse, 
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expressed his assent to the appointment of 
a Secret Committee; and then the noble 
Lord the Member for London, and the 
right hon. Gentleman the Member for 
Edinburgh, feeling that the practices not 
only of bis right hon. Friend but of his 
predecessors would be made known, spoke 
out, and, joining with his right hon. 
Friend, contended that the Committee 
ought to be a secret one, and that the evi- 
dence ought not to be published. The 
Committee was accordingly appointed, con- 
sisting of Gentlemen of whom it had been 
said over and over again that there was not 
a Member of the House who would not in- 
trust to them his honour, character, and 
whatever was dearest to him in existence. 
The House decided against the proposal that 
the hon. Member for Finsbury should be 
on that Committee ; and upon that decision 
of the House he stood in precisely the 
same situation as any other Member of the 
House who was not a Member of the Com- 
mittee. The right hon. Gentleman the 
Member for Edinburgh was pleased to 
say, that in consequence of the different 
constitution of the Committee in that 
House, and the Committee in the House of 
Lords, he would a an Amendment, 
which he dimly shadowed out, and which 
had been since put into shape by the noble 
Lord the Member for Sunderland. The 
right hon. Gentleman said, that it was 
proposed by the Government that no 
person who was a Member of the late Go- 
vernment or of the present Government 
should be a Member of the Committee, 
and that the hon. Member for Finsbury 
should also be excluded,—that he was 
struck with the apparent fairness and 
justice of the proposal, and had been be- 
guiled into giving his vote for the exclu- 
sion of the hon. Member for Finsbury 
from the Committee. He must be per- 
mitted to say, that the right hon. Gen- 
tleman the Member for Edinburgh was 
not in the habit of so readily yielding 
up his judgment. He did not think that 
the strong man was so very easily bound 
and led away captive. He must assume 
that the right hon. Gentleman had exer- 
cised an unfettered judgment upon the 
subject ; and that it was his deliberate con- 
viction that it would be inexpedient that the 
hon. Member for Finsbury should sit upon 
the Committee. The hon. and learned Mem- 
ber for Kinsale (Mr. Watson) said, that 
the Committee had no power confided to 
them to report upon the law. He would 
have done better, if instead of diving into 
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his books, he had read the Report of the 
Committee, at the beginning of which he 
would find it stated that— 


“The Committee of Secrecy appointed to 

inquire into the state of the law in respect of 
the detaining and opening of letters at the 
General Post Office, and into the mode under 
which the authority given for such detaining 
and opening had been exercised, and to report 
their opinions and observations thereupon to 
the House, and to whom several petitions 
were referred; have examined the matters to 
them referred, and have agreed to the follow 
ing Report.” 
Now this was a most important part of the 
case. What was the object in the appoint- 
ment of that Committee according to the 
view of the right hon. Member for Edin- 
burgh? He said there could be no doubt 
that the intention was, that this Secret 
Committee should state to the House, not 
particular cases, but the general principles 
upon which the Post Office, or other au- 
thorities, had acted—so that even upon 
this view they were called upon to report 
with regard to the state of the law. ‘Their 
authority was ample and well defined ; 
and how did they perform their duty? 
Turn to the ninth page of their Report, 
and the House would see who were the 
persons they called before them. 


“ Before entering, however, on this head of 
inquiry” (said the Committee), ‘‘ they consi- 
der it proper to observe, that they have had 
before them, with a few exceptions, every 
person now living who has held the seals of 
Secretary of State for Home or Foreign Af- 
fairs, since the year 1822, as well as two 
noblemen who have discharged the office of 
Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, and several per- 
sons who have held confidential situations 
under them; and they have further examined 
the present Postmaster General, the Secretaries 
of the Post Office for England and Ireland, 
together with several of the most confidential 
officers in every branch of the Foreign Office, 
the Home Office, and the Post Office ; and 
that all these witnesses, without exception, 
have made to your Committee the most full 
and unreserved disclosures ; so much so as to 
have rendered it superfluous for your Com- 
mittee to examine any other witnesses.” 


The Committee, thus constituted, armed 
with these powers, and calling before them 
all the witnesses that were necessary to be 
summoned, came toa conclusion which, he 
would venture to say, tu every generous 
and dispassionate mind, amounted to a per- 
fect and complete acquittal of the right 
hon. Baronet. Nay, they showed that in 


some respects the practice of the right 
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hon. Baronet had improved upon that of 
his predecessors, 


“ There is a marked improvement,” (said 
the Report) “in the practice of the present 
Home Secretary as compared with that of his 
predecessors. Since the average duration of 
the warrants issued since September, 1841, 
does not exceed forty days, and in many cases 
it is as low as three or four days.”’ 


The Committee fully exonerated his right 
hon. Friend from the charge of having ex- 
ercised the power in an unworthy manner, 
and showed that that power had been used 
fairly and properly. But the hon. Member 
for Finsbury, who was not upon the Com- 
mittee, and who was not considered by 
this House to be a proper person to form 
part of the Committee, presented himself 
with his witnesses to be examined. Did 
the Committee refuse to examine them ? 
No. Why were they not examined then? 
Because the hon. Gentleman chose to im- 
pose a condition upon that examination, 
which would have been quite inconsistent 
with the duty the Committee had to per- 
form. The Committee were ready to in- 
vestigate every matter that was brought 
before them, and to have examined all the 
witnesses who might be produced. But 
they could not submit to the imposition of 
the terms on which alone the hon. Gentle- 
man would permit those witnesses to ap- 
pear. Therefore it was that the case of 
the hon. Gentleman was not inquired into. 
The House resolved that the Committee 
should be a secret one, and that the evi- 
dence should not be published, because 
the public interest required it; accord- 
ingly the witnesses who appeared before 
the Committee, felt that they were giving 
their testimony under circumstances which 
would relieve them from responsibility, 
and enable them to communicate matters 
which, if the seal of secrecy were taken 
off, it would be most impolitic and im- 
proper to communicate. And now the 
hon. Member for Montrose proposed that 
the whole of that evidence should be pub- 
lished ; that they should undo all that 
they had so deliberately done, from a feel- 
ing of the absolute necessity that existed 
for secrecy, having constituted a Commit- 
tee on that foundation, and examined wit- 
nesses upon the same principle; and pub- 
lish the whole evidence, and thus give rise 
to all those mischievous consequences for 
preventing which the Committee was in 
the first instance made secret. Was the Mo- 
tion of the hon. Member for Finsbury in. 
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tended to be for a public inquiry into all the 
subjects connected with the exercise of this 
power? Was it intended that the powers 
of his proposed Committee should be as 
extensive as those which were conferred 
upon the Secret Committee? Did he 
propose that all the practices and customs 
of the predecessors of the right hon. the 
Home Secretary should be investigated by 
his Committee? Not a bit. But his 
Motion was restricted to the warrants that 
had been issued from the Ist of January, 
1840. Now, why was that? It would 
have been too palpable if the hon. Gentleman 
had dated the time of his Motion from the 
period when the right hon. Baronet en- 
tered upon his office. That would be, 
too obviously, a personal attack on the 
right hon. Baronet—therefore, in order 
that his Motion might not have so much 
of that appearance he extended his time, 
and added another year to the period for 
the Committee's inquiry. But there could 
be no doubt that the view was still to con- 
tinue the obloquy and odium which, if it 
ought to attach at all, should attach to 
the power itself, and not to the exercise of 
it by the right hon. Baronet, who, if he 
had departed from the practice of his pre- 
decessors, had done so in favour of public 
liberty. When once an opinion had fixed 
itself on the public mind, it was hard in- 
deed to eradicate it. The hon. Member 
for Finsbury had contrived to attach that 
feeling most unjustly and improperly, as 
he thought, on his right hon. Friend 
the Home Secretary ; and now, by en- 
deavouring not to investigate the parti- 
culars of the general exercise of this 
power, his object was to keep alive that 
fecling which was directed against the 
right hon. Baronet. He would not ad- 
vert to the terms in which the hon. 
Member for Finsbury introduced his Mo- 
tion—they had been properly character- 
ized by hon. Gentlemen on both sides of 
the House. He thought he might venture 
to say, they went to the extreme verge of 
Parliamentary license. But that this was 
a personal attack on his right hon. Friend ; 
that it had also conveyed a serious imputa- 
tion on the Committee; and that itattached 
to them the opinion that they had not faith- 
fully discharged their duty—were facts that 
could not be denied. Did the noble 
Lord’s Motion improve the matter? Why 
if it were of a personal nature before, it 
became ten times more personal by the 
Amendment of the noble Lord. The hon. 
Member for Finsbury said, * The noble 
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Lord has taken the matter out of my 
hands, and has made it a personal matter 
between the Government and myself ;” 
but the hon. Member would forgive him 
(the Solicitor General) if ,he said that the 
Motion of the noble Lord would not 
change the position which the hon. 
Gentleman had assumed from the begin- 
ning to the end of the debate. From the 
first it was a personal attack; it continued 
a personal attack ; and at this moment re- 
mained a personal attack. And now the 
noble Lord, instead of confining the in- 
guiry to the period chalked out by the 
original Motion, — limited as it was— 
actually proposed to restrict the in- 
quiry to a particular exercise of the 
power by the right hon. Gentleman. 
Let him, then, appeal to right hon. Gen- 
tleman on the opposite side of the House. 
They had had occasion to exercise this 
power. They had exercised it with a 
due regard to the advantage of the coun- 
try. What would they say if some indi- 
vidual case had been selected, and if that 
had been made the ground of a personal 
Motion against them? If they had been 
called upon in this House to account for 
the exercise of that power in such a case, 
would they not have felt that they had 
a paramount duty to the public not to 
allow any one who chose to assail them 
for the purpose of dragging into light 
the exercise of that which must be felt to 
be an odious power? Would they not have 
felt that it was hard to be called to question 
when, from the responsibility attaching to 
their official character, they were unable to 
make a full and complete defence? If that 
would be the feeling which would prevail 
in every noble and generous mind, he 
called upon the noble Lord and the right 
hon. Gentlemen opposite to have the same 
feeling towards his right hon. Friend. He 
called upon them to consider his case as 
their own, and to judge from their own 
feelings, and from their knowledge of all 
the circumstances connected with official 
character and responsibility, what ought 
to be the answer to such a Motion as that 
now under discussion? He felt that the 
time would come when this attempt would 
meet with its just reward. He trusted 
there were generous spirits in the House, 
who would not be caught by any observa- 
tions which might be made upon this sub- 
ject ; who would see that all that ought to 
be done by men of honour and oe oo | 
had been done ; that after the verdict whic 





had been pronounced, his right hon. Friend 
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should not be called again to the bar of 
public opinion ; and that;they would reject 
the Amendment of the noble Lord, and 
the Motion of the hon. Member. 

Lord John Russell said: I make no 
apology to the House for addressing it on 
the present occasion ; but the noble Lord 
the Member for Tyrone has thought pro- 

r tosay that I am to be blamed because 

have not taken an earlier opportunity of 
addressing the House on the Motion of 
my hon. Friend the Member for Finsbury. 
Sir, I felt no necessity fur rising. With 
respect to the question itself, there was a 
Committee appointed last year, which re- 
ceived the evidence of various Secretaries 
of State, and before which Committee the 
right hon. Gentleman produced the war- 
rants issued by the various Secretaries 
who preceded him. I was examined be- 
fore that Committee, and I gave them 
fully, as far as my knowledge and recol- 
lection served, an account of all that I had 
done when I had the honour of filling the 
office of Secretary of State. Such being 
the case, there is no need for inferring 
merely that I took part in transactions 
similar to those of which the right hon. 
the Home Secretary is accused ; that 1 had 
signed warrants directing the opening of 
letters ; and that I had acted generally as 
my predecessors and my successors have 
done. But Sir, for that matter, I did rise 
last night in the course of the debate, and 
it was by your decision that the noble 
Lord the Member for Sunderland was 
called on to address the House. Sir, I 
feel no difficulty either in stating my view 
of what the practice is, what was the prac- 
tice I followed, or in how far I think the 
conduct of the right hon. Gentleman is 
justified, and how far there is still wanting 
explanation as to parts of his conduct. 
With respect to the law of the case I cer- 
tainly cannot give an opinion further than 
this, that if the law did not intend that 
the Secretary of State should exercise this 
power, then to unlearned persons the Sta- 
tutes of Anne, and the Statutes of Victoria 
are mere traps which ought not to have 
been set, and ought not to remain. J see 
that by the Acts of Queen Anne, and by 
the Acts of Her present Majesty, the clerks 
in the Post Office are not permitted to 
open letters unless by an express warrant 
in writing, signed by the Secretary of 
State. What am I, an unlearned person, 
to infer from such a law, except this, that 
with such a warrant, this proceeding is 
perfectly justifiable; and if I am now to 
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be told that persons in high authority sa 
that such a proceeding is altogether illegal, 
all I say is, that you should make your 
law clearer—that you should place upon 
the Statute Book some law which it would 
have been perfectly easy for you to do, 
forbidding those persons to open letters on 
any authority whatsoever, and then no 
person filling that high office could doubt 
your intentions. But I think that persons 
who tell us that proceeding upon such 
warrants is illegal, should explain exactly 
what is the purport of the Statute of 
Queen Anne, and the exact position in 
which persons having charge of those vo- 
luntary Post Offices which the Queen’s 
Post Office was intended to supersede ; 
what would be the case in law if a person 
in London, engaging to send letters round 
the country, should have been found open- 
ing letters, and afterwards transmitting 
them—how far his conduct would have 
been criminal—what criminal proceeding 
would have been taken against him, or 
what would have been the nature of the 
civil action to which he was liable, and 
how he would have been punished. Upon 
these questions I profess to give no opi- 
nion; but if these warrants are really 
illegal, then I wish that these questions 
were cleared up for the benefit of those 
who can only act upon the apparent law 
of the case. Then, Sir, as to the prac- 
tice. No doubt when last year it was 
discovered, owing to the questions of my 
hon. Friend, that letters had been opened 
at the Post Office, a great degree of pub- 
lic indignation was expressed, and an un- 
due share of that indignation was directed 
against the right hon. Baronet the Secre- 
tary of State for the Home Department. 
For my part I can only say, with my hon. 
Friend the Member for Sheffield, that, as 
far as I can see, the conduct of the right 
hon. Buronet has been exactly like that of 
his predecessors in the same office, and that 
the power has been used generally to de- 
feat the aims of conspiracy, and to preserve 
the peace of the country. When the hon. 
Member for Sheffield said he had counted 
the number of warrants issued for the 
three years previous to the accession of 
the present Government to be forty, and 
that the number issued during the three 
years the right hon. Gentleman had held 
office was forty-four, he concluded, ra- 
tionally and justly, that so small a differ- 
ence made no material alteration between 
the conduct of the present Secretary and 
his predecessors, and that there had been 
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no such exercise of the power as to call 
forth the statement of the hon. Member 
for Finsbury. But with respect to the 
power itself, when I hear hon. Members, 
moved by the expression of public indigna- 
tion, declare that in no case ought letters 
to be opened, I do own that I have great 
doubts whether it would be safe or wise to 
act upon that opinion. It may be that such 
a power should scarcely ever be exercised — 
it may be that both preceding Secretaries 
and the present right hon. Gentleman may 
have exercised it too frequently without 
absolute necessity, and in some instances 
on erroneous information; but to declare 
by Act of Parliament, or by a Resolution 
of this House, that persons connected with 
conspiracy, that persons waging civil war 
against the Queen, are to be entitled to 
the use of the public Post Office of the 
kingdom,—that, indeed, would be a dan- 
gerous course to follow, having respect to 
the security of the public peace ; for when 
you say that you will take this power from 
the Secretary of State, I hope that the 
House, before they do that, will well con- 
sider what are the powers and the means 
which they leave to the Secretary of State 
for preserving the public peace. Sir, it is 
well known that not many years ago, when 
Lord Sidmouth held office, he thought it 
was a fair and legitimate means of pre- 
serving the peace to employ the instru- 
mentality of spies. My belief is that spies 
are themselves the cause of the risings and 
the tumults which they are employed to 
detect, and that persons were frequently 
convicted of criminal conduct to which 
they were led by the instigation of spies. 
I consider that spies are not only objec- 
tionable, but dangerous to the spirit of 
this free country. But are you prepared 
to enact, when you say that letters are not 
to be opened, that there shall also be no 
spies? At present their employment rests 
entirely on the discretion of the Secretary 
of State. I have always taken a view of 
the subject which induces me to think 
that spies ought not to be employed even 
in the most dangerous state of the coun- 
try; and accordingly at a time when 
danger was apprehended from those who 
were then called Physical-force Chartists, 
when a Chartist called upon me and offered 
his services to detect the designs of his 
fellow Chartists, I declined his offer. I 
believe, Sir, that the employment of 
spies does not at present exist ; but you 
have no sanction in law to secure you 
against that policy ; no declaration on the 
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part of this House ; no enactment to se. 
cure you against the employment of spies, 
The secret service money is placed entirely 
at the disposal of the Secretary of State, 
to be disposed of in a way which he be. 
lieves to be most fitting for the service of 
the State; and if you enact that there 
shall be no opening of letters, are you 
secure — are you certain—that no future 
Secretary, anxious to preserve the public 
peace, feeling himself charged with the 
responsibility of its preservation, will not 
have recourse to means still more objec. 
tionable than the opening of letters? The 
spy isa man who goes among the people, 
and instigates them to acts which they 
would not otherwise have committed. The 
letter which is opened is at all events the 
writer’s own sentiments and views. To 
proceed : there was a complaint made last 
year of the opening of letters in a case 
which did not appear to justify the Secre. 
tary of State on any ground, either of de. 
fence of the country from internal danger, 
or from foreign foe. This was the case of 
Mr. Mazzini, which has been referred to 
by the noble Member for Tyrone with 
somewhat of pleasantry, though to me it 
seems a matter calling for the gravest, if 
not the most melancholy reflections. As 
far as we can make out the history of that 
case, it is as follows:—Information was 
given, or rather a suggestion was submitted 
to the Government, that Mr. Mazzini was 
at the head of a party which were seeking 
to overturn some of the existing Govern- 
ments of Italy, and especially the Govern- 
ment of the Papal States. In consequence 
of this information, the letters of Mr. 
Mazzini were opened at the Post Office, 
and the substance of the information so 
obtained was conveyed to a Foreign Go- 
vernment. There can be little doubt that 
this was the Austrian Government. Now, 
without being certain of the fact, it seems 
from what we have heard, that the two 
Bandieras, sons of the Austrian admiral 
of that name, living at Corfu, had written 
to Mr. Mazzini that they had a project 
for invading the Papal States. It appears 
that this information, and the names of 
the parties concerned, were communi- 
cated to the Austrian Government ; for 
it is observable that it is carefully stated 
by both Committees, both the Lords 
and the Commons, that the names of 
persons residing within the power of a 
Foreign ‘Government were not commu- 
nicated, the case being, that the persons 
in question were residing at Corfu, and 
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not in the power of any Foreign State. The 
pext we learn is, that a person visited the 
Bandieras in Corfu, and that, in the expec- 
tation that they would be joined by a large 
rtion of the people, twenty-two men, 
armed or unarmed—for this point is dif- 
ferently stated —landed on the coast of 
Calabria, the person who had excited them 
to this enterprize accompanying them. 
We then learn that as soon as they 
had landed, this person went over to 
the authorities, poe the defeat of 
their design, and that they were soon 
after executed. Such is this melancholy 
history. I cannot think it affords any 
justification for opening the letters in ques- 
tion, on the ground of preventing a war in 
Europe. Nor do I think that such a case 
as this comes within the legitimate pur- 
for which this power was given. I 

am far from saying that the Government 
and the Crown were not, however, exer- 
cising that power with the view and with 
the intention of promoting the public wel- 
fare. Still less am I saying that the right 
hon. Baronet is peculiarly responsible for 
this exercise of power. On the contrary, 
I think the Foreign Secretary of State, the 
First Lord of the Treasury, in fact the 
Cabinet—the Government—are quite as 
responsible for such an extraordinary exer- 
cise of the power, as the right hon. Gen- 
tleman. And if any odium is particularly 
directed against him, I think that especial 
odium is unjust. I think that whatever 
blame is attachable—and I consider there 
is great blame attachable—is attachable 
to the Government collectively, and not 
peculiarly or solely to the Minister who 
cant to’sign the warrant in this par- 
ticular case. But the result is, that a 
Foreign Government, by threatening that 
troops should be set in motion, which threat 
probably would not have been carried into 
operation to any extent—by holding out 
fears of an insurrection, which probably 
after all would not have been of a formid- 
able character—had influence enough to 
induce the Government of this country to 
inspect the correspondence of a foreigner 
residing among us in the belief that, if he 
obeyed the laws of this country—if he did 
everything which a loyal subject of the 
Queen could be expected to do—he would 
not be molested. We have seen what the 
consequence was in this particular case ; 
and if this is to be formed into a precedent 
— if we allow any Foreign Power, if we 
allow Russia, with reference to the Poles 
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all Italy—if we allow Spain, with refer. 
ence to Spanish exiles—to put severally in 
force the powers of the Secretary of State, 
given for far other purposes, against exiles 
living here, this country will no longer be 
regarded as the land of hospitality, or that 
asylum for the oppressed, which it has been 
hitherto esteemed ; and exiles from every 
place will regard England as a place where, 
Instead of finding safety, they will be ex- 
posed to danger, and meet with treachery. 
With regard to that part of the case, I 
want no further inquiry, [ do not think it 
is needed, and I could not therefore vote 
for the Motion of the hon. Member for 
Finsbury on that ground. The inquiry 
which has already taken place is quite 
sufficient ; and the Report of the Secret 
Committee sufficiently describes the facts 
of the case, to enable the House to decide 
that the power was not properly exercised 
in this case, and to express its opinion that 
the power which has been so used should 
not be drawn into a precedent in future 
cases. The Motion of my hon. Friend 
the Member for Finsbury, however, alludes 
to a proceeding connected with himself, 
and calls upon us to grant an inquiry into 
it ; and this is a very different case. The 
hon. and learned Solicitor General, in 
the speech which he has just concluded, 
alluded to my conduct-when the sub- 
ject of the inquiry into those proceedings 
was before the House last year ; but I will 
not detain the House on this occasion by 
a defence of myself, for I fear, if I entered 
into any such defence, I should not be able 
to satisfy the hon. and learned Gentleman 
as to my conduct on that occasion. He 
blames me for not being favourable to the 
Queen’s Government, when the case of 
Mr. Mazzini was brought before the 
House last year, and he next blames me 
for joining the Government, when it was 
proposed that the Committee should be 
secret, so that, whether I oppose or sup- 
port the Government, I am not fortunate 
enough to obtain the hon. Gentleman’s 
approbation. I must say, with respect to 
the Committee of last year, that it was 
fairly and justly appointed, and that I 
think it was right to leave out the name 
of my hon, Friend the Member for Fins- 
bury when they were appointing that 
Committee. The Committee was, I think, 
fairly appointed, and consisted of persons 
of honourable and impartial character ; 
but then the right hon. the Secretary at 
War, in his speech of last night, and the 
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sat down, laid very great stress upon the 
fact of a majority of that Committee hav- 
ing been composed of Members of this 
House who are opposed in politics to the 
right hon. Baronet the Secretary of State 
for the Home Department. Now, Sir, I 
cannot think that there could have been 
any fear of an adverse Report proceeding 
from that Committee because the majority 
of its Members were opposed to the right 
hon. Baronet in their political opinions. | 
think, on the contrary, that men of ho- 
nourable and impartial minds would be as 
likely to do justice to the right hon. Ba- 
ronet on that Committee, if they were op- 
sed to him, as if they were favourable to 
im in politics. If however, hon. Mem- 
bers opposite do not agree in my opinion, 
and if they think that the Secretary of 
State has sustained any injury in this re- 
spect, there is a remedy for it. Let them 
appoint another Committee of inquiry, and 
Jet them leave out the names of the hon. 
Member for Kendal and the hon. Member 
for Derby, and place on the Committee, 
instead of those, the names of the hon. 
Member for Knaresborough, and the hon. 
Member for Shrewsbury. Then the right 
hon. Baronet will have the satisfaction of 
having a majority of Members in the Com- 
mittee who sit at the same side of the 
House with himself, and who will take, 
perhaps, a more favourable view of his 
conduct. With regard to the Report of 
the Committee, we have seen that they 
examined the subject very closely, they 
went far back into history, they described 
so many warrants that had been issued in 
former days, and showed so much antiqua- 
rian research, that I may wonder they did 
not go still further back; that they did 
not instance the case of Hamlet, Prince of 
Denmark, who opened the letters which 
had been committed to his charge, and got 
Rosencrantz and Guildenstern put to death 
instead of himself. But they did not rest 
satisfied with antiquarian research, for as 
soon as they were done with that portion 
of their labours, they proceeded to give an 
account of various warrants issued by 
Secretaries of State, and said, as the Lords’ 
Committee also said, that although they 
had been used by Secretaries of State for a 
considerable period, they believed that the 
power had never been applied to any per- 
sonal or party object, but that it had been 
used—whether judiciously or erroneously 
—for the welfare of the country. They 
then go on in the Report to say,— 
“Your Committee would have abstained 
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from giving particular information concerning 
any warrant, and from naming a single indi. 
vidual whose letters have been directed to be 
opened, but for the notice which has been 
taken of the mode of executing certain war- 
rants, and the mention which has been made 
of the names of the parties included in certain 
others: these being the circumstances which 
have mainly led to the inquiry which your 
Committee has been appointed to conduct, 
On these cases, therefore, your Committee 
consider it their duty to report particularly.” 


They then refer to five cases, first men- 
tioning the period of the outbreak in the 
manufacturing and mining districts in Au. 
gust, 1842—to the period of the disturb- 
ances in South Wales in the autumn of 
1843—thirdly, to the warrant to open and 
detain the letterssof Mr. Mazzini— 
fourthly, to the warrant for opening the 
letters of Mr. Worcell and Mr. Stolzman— 
and fifthly, to the warrant to open the letters 
directed to Mr. Grodicki at Paris. If the 
Committee had abstained from mentioning 
any names or warrants, it might be supposed 
they thought the mention of particular 
cases imprudent ; but here we have the 
names of several individuals, to open whose 
letters warrants were granted: we have a 
distinct mention of the warrants, and when 
the hon. Member for Finsbury stated that 
his letters had been opened, I cannot un- 
derstand why the Committee stopped short 
and gave no information with respect to 
this case. It had been said by hon. Mem- 
bers opposite, that the letters of Members 
of Parliament are of no more consequence 
than the letters of any other person; and 
that the Secretary of State might as well 
direct the letters of the hon. Member for 
Finsbury to be opened as the letters of any 
of his constituents of Saffron-hill. Un- 
doubtedly, if a Member of Parliament were 
engaged in a treasonable correspondence, 
or in any cause likely to promote sedition, 
and lead to a disturbance of the peace, the 
Secretary of State might open his letters ; 
but that is not the question here—that is 
not the subject we ure called upon to con- 
sider. We are called upon to say, when 
a Member of this House states that his let- 
ters have been opened, whether he is not 
entitled to be made acquainted with all the 
circumstances connected with that case ; to 
have the statement fully investigated, and 
to have it ascertained if that Member was 
fit to represent a large portion of the people 
of this country. As a Member of this 
House, he is called upon to discharge seri- 
ous and important duties—to pass the laws 
by which the peace of the country is pre- 
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served—to protect the interests of his con- vourable to inquiry; and that he who 


stituents, and, if it were necessary, to cause 
inquiry to be made, with a view to the 
redress of any grievances which might af- 
fect those constituents, or be felt in any 
part of the country. If that be the position 
of a Member of this House, is it not fair, 
then, that when he states that his letters 
were opened, you should at least give him 
the benefit of showing that there existed 
no ground which would justify the opening 
of those letters; and, on the other hand, is 
it not just to enable us, if any treasonable 
or seditious correspondence were found, 
to say whether he was fit any longer to 
represent the people in this House? The 
hon. and learned Member for Bute referred 
to various cases of sedition, and rather im- 
plied, than otherwise, that my hon. Friend 
the Member for Finsbury was engaged in 
a correspondence having reference to those 
cases. [Mr. Wortley did not imply any 
connexion of the hon. Member for Fins- 
bury with those proceedings. ] Perhaps it 
was not the hon. Member’s intention; but 
in the course of the debate it has been left 
so uncertain and doubtful—I do not say 
whether the letters of the hon. Member 
have been opened or not (because the 
Committee could have stated the plain fact 
of their not having been opened), but 
what were the circumstances under which 
that opening took place, and whether there 
were any grounds alleged against my hon. 
Friend for adopting such a proceeding— 
that it is most important my hon. Friend 
should have an opportunity of showing 
whether any such cause could exist for 
adopting such a course with respect to his 
correspondence. 1 heard with pleasure the 
able speech which was made last night by 
the right hon. Gentleman the Secretary at 
War; and I congratulate the House upon 
the eloquence and argument which it dis- 
played, and which will, no doubt, make 
him a distinguished ornament to the House. 
The argument of the right hon. Gentle- 
man, however, struck me as but little fitted 
to persuade the House of the impropriety 
of such an investigation as the Amendment 
of the noble Lord the Member for Sunder- 
land requires. The right hon, Gentleman 


says, that the charge of the hon. Member 


for Finsbury is mere guess-work at pre- 
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is not desirous of the elucidation is op- 
posed to it. However, the right hon. 
/Gentleman the Secretary at War laid 
| down a different principle. He says that 
|the man who is favourable to the elu- 
| cidation of truth will be desirous to close 
‘all inquiry —to leave the circumstances 
| the subject of guess-work, and allow them 
| to be enveloped in mystery ; but if a man 
wishes for full investigation, and is desirous 
of inquiry into the facts, then he is surely 
against the elucidation of truth. Now, 
that species of argument seems to me to be 
little calculated to convince the House that 
the hon. Member for Finsbury is not de- 
sirous for the elucidation of truth. Why 
should we not inquire into the charge which 
relates to the opening of the hon. Mem- 
ber’s letters? Why not agree to a short 
inquiry, in order to set right the character 
of my hon. Friend the Member for Fins- 
bury? If we allow the case to remain 
without investigation ; if we allow this 
charge to pass, and let it be said, that when 
a Member complained that his letters were 
opened, the House was satisfied, and there 
was no inquiry because the Government 
opposed it, [ am afraid it will be calculated 
to shake the character of this House with 
the public. It cannot be that the Heuse 
will not suffer in public estimation by 
adopting such a course. We are told that 
this is a persecution of the right hon. Ba- 
ronet the Secretary of State for the Home 
Department. But I will ask, is it right 
that every sort of imputation should be 
thrown out against a Member of Parlia- 
ment, and that nothing should be brought 
forward in his favour; that he should be 
allowed no inquiry, and have no redress 
afforded him? The hon. and learned Mem- 
ber for Bath said, he believes that his let- 
ters were opened in 1837 and 1838, Now, 
I know no imputation whatever upon the 
character of that hon. and learned Gen- 
tleman. I know that he was at that time 
agent for Canada; and I know, whatever 
might be my own opinion of his views on 
that occasion, that he conducted the case 





with great ability and honour in favour of 


| those whom he represented; and I must say, 


that if he should think fit to ask for an in- 
quiry, I shall vote for an investigation of 


sent ; and states that the hon. Member, by | the facts of the case. If a Member of this 
seeking to have this investigation of the | House be suspected of treasonable corres- 
circumstances entered upon, does not seek | pondence, if his loyalty be suspected, or 


to elicit the truth. 


Now, | have been al- | that there is any doubt thrown upon his 


ways led to believe that the gentleman | fitness to be a Representative of a portion 
who is desirous to elicit truth is fa-/|of the people of this country, then it is 
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but just that we should agree to an inquiry | to say—that I referred to the hon. 
which would settle the matter in one way | Member for Finsbury, in reference to 
or another. Such isthe result of the con- | the Chartist movements in 1842, and 
sideration which I have given to the whole | that I attempted to connect him with 
case. I think with regard to the Secretary | them. The first person who put that con- 
of State for the Home Department there | struction upon my language was the Col- 
is no imputation upon him, and that he | league of the hon. Member himself; and 
was neither the first to adopt this practice, | in reference to that construction of my 
nor that he exercised the power more ex- | words, I now say, that I emphatically 
tensively than it had been used before ; but | and distinctly deny it. The hon, Gen- 
I say that to allow the case to rest where | tleman said, that I indirectly alluded to 
it is, would throw an unjust imputation | the hon. Member for Finsbury ; and in an- 
where it ought not to attach. I think, with | swer to that I say at once to him that an 
regard to the case of Mazzini, that blame is | indirect allusion would be much worse than 
attributable to the Government, and that if [ had stated the fact directly. As the 
they adopted in this case a new and extras | course taken by the right hon. Baronet the 
ordinary course, which has led to melan- | Secretary of State for the Home Depart- 
choly results, and ought never to be re-| ment, and myself, obliges us to decline an- 
peated, if we are desirous to avoid a perpe- | swering any questions with respect to open- 
tual stain upon the fair fame and character ing the letters of the hon. Member for Fins- 
of the land. With regard to the charge | bury ; as I say that my public duty prevents 
of the hon. Member for Finsbury, if you| me from answering such a question—I 
wish to do justice you ought not to refuse | should feel that 1 took in my situation a 
inquiry ; and the noble Lord the Member most ungenerous advantage, if I implied 
for Sunderland has moved an Amendment, | one word against the hon. Member ; and I 
which will have the effect of obtaining that | think I may appeal to my public conduct 
investigation. If there were a warrant | for thirty years to confirm my declaration 
issued in that case, the Secretary of State that I am incapable of taking an ungene- 
will be thus afforded an opportunity of yous advantage of an opponent. So far 
showing that he exercised a true discretion | ag such an imputation on the hon. Gentle- 
for the public good, and showing reasons man is concerned, I therefore utterly and 
for his conduct satisfactory to this House entirely disclaim the construction which 
and the country ; but, on the other hand, has been put upon my language ; and I 
if you refuse all inquiry—if you shut up | assure the hon. Member that, with refer- 
the question altogether—you may rest as ence to him, such an idea never entered 
you are for the present; but depend upon ' my mind. When referring to the state of 
it that the public mind will not be satisfied the country in 1842, I cannot conceive how 
with your conduct, and that unfounded im- | jt was possible that any one could suppose 
putations—for unfounded many of them J could have an intention of connecting 
are—will continue to exist; and you will him with those proceedings, or that he 
be obliged at last either to surrender alto- | was capable of any act which rendered him 
gether a necessary power, or to grant that unworthy of a seat in this House. It is 
inquiry which you before refused. ‘true I might, wthout mentioning his 

Sir R Peel said: Sir, in consequence name, convey an insinuation against him ; 
of the Amendment which has been pro- but that would be still worse than if I 
posed by the noble Lord the Member for had named him. The Motion of the hon. 
Sunderland, I am enabled to address you Member is, in fact, not a personal Motion, 
for the second time during this debate with- but for an inquiry as to the proceedings 
out any breach of the forms of this House ; | with respect to “ the mode in which let- 
but as I have already declared fully ters have been detained, opened, and re- 
and explicitly my sentiments upon the sealed at the General or at any provincial 
subject of the original Motion, I shall not Post Office; and also into the circumstan- 
avail myself of the privilege to enter into ces under which every warrant for that 
the subject on this occasion. There are, purpose has been issued by any Secretary 
however, one or two points which have of State from the first day of January, 1840, 
been adverted to in the course of the de- tothe present time, the said Committee 
bate, with respect to which I wish to offer to report their opinion thereon to the 
a few observations. It has been implied House, and also whether it is expedient 
in the course of the debate—an hon. that the practice should be continued”; and 
Member who spoke last night seemed . the Committee he seeks for, is to inquire 
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whether any alteration in the law is ne- 
cessary: and in bringing forward that 
Motion the hon. Member brought forward 
several successive charges against us. In 
the first place, he said that we fabricated 
warrants to detain and open letters ; then 
he told us that we were more responsible 
for the blood of certain unfortunate Italian 
refugees, who were shot, than the soldiers 
who pulled the triggers which deprived 
them of their lives; and lastly, he said, 
that we were chargeable with having is- 
sued more warrants for searching letters 
during our period of office, than had been 
issued in the same period by any preceding 
Government. He then said, that the 
right hon. Baronet the Secretary for 
the Home Department had exceeded his 
power ; that he issued ah Paget warrants 
in three years, and exceeded in the number 
of those warrants any preceding Secretary 
of State. I rose to answer that allegation 
of an abuse of power; and how was I to 
answer it but by the facts which I produ- 
ced? [{ proceeded to show that the state of 
the country in 1842 was such as to justify 
my right hon. Friend in using every power 
of the Jaw and the constitution, to ensure 
precaution against disorder. I appealed to 
the language which was held in 1842, and 
it was said that we did not credit that ; but 
I can state that we had too much reason 
to credit that language. I know the posi- 
tion in which my right hon. Friend was in 
August and September, 1842; and I 
assure the House that no language could 
be used which could exaggerate the danger 
which then existed. We heard in 1842 
of one town in which, during the winter 
of that year, 17,000 persons rose in the 
morning without the means of employment, 
on which they depended for subsistence. 
We knew well the state of this metropolis 
at that time—we knew the state of Man- 
chester—we knew the state of the manu- 
facturing districts; we are now taunted 
for having disbelieved the allegations made 
in this House as to the state of the coun- 
try? but we knew that it was astate of real 
and serious peril, and that it was our duty 
to use the utmost of our power to protect 
the public peace. That was the reason 
why I referred to the state of the country 
mm 1842, and not, I assure the hon. Gen- 
tleman, from any intention in the slight- 
est degree to connect him with proceedings 
calculated to endanger the public peace. 
That was one of the points with respect 
to which he wished to offer some explana- 
tion; and there is another point to which 
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I also wish to advert. The hon. Member 
for Shrewsbury, in the debate last night, 
declared that it was his intention to sup- 
port the Amendment of the noble Lord 
the Member for Sunderland. In the 
course of his speech the hon. Gentleman 
observed, that I had, when I addressed the 
House on this subject, displayed a great 
apparent warmth ; that when I addressed 
the House, I was emphatic in my action ; 
and he undertook to assure the House that 
my warmth, although we were accused of 
being the cause of the shedding of innocent 
blood, and with fabricating warrants—with 
having abused and exceeded our power— 
that my warmth was simulated, and that 
1 was acting the part which I thought 
convenient for the occasion, that of a cho-« 
leric gentleman. It is certainly very pos« 
sible to manifest great vehemence of action, 
and yet not to be in a great passion. On 
the other hand, it is possible to be exceed- 
ingly cold, indifferent, and composed in 
your manner, and yet to cherish very acri- 
monious feelings. Notwithstanding the 
provocation of the hon. Gentleman, [| will 
not deal so harshly with him as he has 
dealt with me. He undertakes to assure 
the House that my vehemence was all pre- 
tended, and warmth all simulated. I, 
on the contrary, will do him entire jus- 
tice ; I do believe that his bitterness was 
not simulated, but that it was entirely 
sincere. The hon. Gentleman has a per- 
fect right—who questions it?—to support 
a hostile Motion. It is perfectly open for 
the hon. Gentleman to let the debate pro- 
ceed for two nights ; and, finding that the 
Motion is not exactly put in a convenient 
form, to try to ascertain what is the mode 
of amending it which may be most capti- 
vating and convenient. He is at perfect 
liberty to give a direct support to the 
Motion ; but all I ask is, that when he 
gives that support to the Motion, let him 
not say that he does it in a friendly 
spirit :— ‘ 

“ Give me the avowed, erect, and manly foe ; 

Firm I can meet, perhaps can turn the blow ; 

But of all plagues, good Heaven, thy wrath 

can send, 

Save, O save me, from a candid friend !” 
Here we meet in debate with our oppo- 
nents opposite. We enter into conflict 
with them, mutually attacking and repell- 
ing attack adverso fronte, When en- 


gaged in that conflict, it is certainly not 
very convenient, though it may be un- 
avoidable, to have a blow aimed at your 





right flank which you did not expect, Be 
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it so. It cannot be helped ; but all I ask 


is, do not let your “balm break our; 


heads.” In the course of his speech the 
hon, Gentleman made this charge against 
me :—The hon. Gentleman said—and it 
appears to me quite an unnecessary allu- 
sion, for the sake of his argument—it was 
notorious that I was in constant corres- 
pondence and communication with a gen- 
tleman who had been engaged in Des- 
pard’s plot—who was now a Member of 
the Government—and speaking of whom 
I had declared that he was a friend of 
mine, and that I was proud of his friend- 
ship. Putting these observations toge- 
ther, and considering that the Gentleman 
alluded to is a Member of the Govern- 
ment, and that I had avowed my friend- 
ship for him, I cannot find any other per- 
son to whom these observations will apply 
than an hon. Friend of mine, of whose 
friendship I am proud, and who was sub- 
jected by an hon. Gentleman, in the be- 
ginning of last year, to a charge which 
was really laughed at by the House be- 
fore I had an opportunity of defending 
him. I cannot doubt that these observa- 


tions of the hon. Gentleman are applied | 


to Mr. Bonham, who holds a civil situa- 
tion in the Ordnance. Now, the conspi- 
racy of Despard took place in 1802. 
Forty-three years have elapsed since then; 
and I am not sure whether, considering 
the great lapse of time which has oc- 
curred—considering that my hon. Friend 
was a young man at that time, when 
party passions ran high —recollecting 
also what took place at that period, both 


in Ireland and this country—I am not! 


sure that it would be very charitable to 
revive the recollection of what passed so 
long back. On the whole, I should think 
it better not to revive the recollection of 
such a period; but if a man had changed 
his feelings, and altered his mode of life, I 
should be disposed-to extend that oblivion 
which is consistent with true charity over 
even culpable proceedings of early years. 
But, at the same time, 1 am bound to say, 
that, considering the nature of Despard's 
plot—considering that one of the counts 
of the indictment was to the effect, that 
Despard and his associates intended to 
burn the Bank and slaughter the peace- 
able inhabitants of this city—but consi- 
dering, above all, that they contemplated 
the murder of their Sovereign on his way 
to Parliament; I am not sure that the 
lapse of forty-three years would justify me 
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| in recommending a man who had beén 
engaged in such a plot for a civil situa. 
tion in the Ordnance Department. I have 
been speaking upon the assumption that 
this hon. Friend of mine was actually en. 
gaged in the plot. What will the House 
think of the hon. Gentleman the Member 
for Shrewsbury when [ state that the im. 
putation is entirely without foundation ? 
It is really and truly as utterly without 
foundation to say that my hon. Friend 
was concerned in Despard’s plot, as it 
would have been if the hon. Gentleman 
had stated that he was concerned in the 
Gunpowder Plot. I have received this 
day a letter from him, which I will, with 
the permission of the House, read. He 
writes— 

“*T have this moment read a speech of Mr. 
Disraeli’s in which, though my name is not 
mentioned, it is impossible for me, in reference 
to the situation which I have the honour to 
hold, and the kindness with which you were 
pleased to speak of me in the debate of last 
year, to misunderstand. It charges me with 
being concerned in Colonel Despard’s plot. I 
find, on referring to the State Trials, that the 
trial of Colonel Despard took place in 1803, 
The plot was in the preceding year, 1802. I 
was then sixteen years of age, in attendance 
on my father, who was then at Bath, suffering 
under a severe and lingering attack of para- 
lysis, and myself under a private tutor there, 
My age would probably exempt me from the 
suspicion of being concerned in the transac« 
tion; but if not, I state explicitly that I had 
no more concern, direct or indirect, with Co- 
lonel Despard and his associates than your- 
| self.” 
| He then goes on to a painful subject :— 
“* However, that I may not be charged with 
| withholding from you or others anything which 
' could have given rise by possibility to such a 
misrepresentation, I should state that it was 
my misfortune (or still more his against whom 
no specific charge was ever made), that my 
half-brother, fifteen years older than myself 
was, with Lord Cloncurry, under the suspen- 
sion of the habeas corpus, confined in the Tower 
in 1799. Ineed not say that my age was then 
sixteen.” 

Now, 1 ask the hon. Gentleman, having 
the advantage of this sort of foundation 
for his statements, but having also the 
means, I presume, of ascertaining the par- 
ticulars of Mr. Bonbam’s conduct—I ask 
whether he thinks it fair to charge a gen- 
tleman enjoying the favour of his Sove- 
reign, with having participated in Des- 
pard’s plot, he being then a boy sixteen 
years old? Wasit fair for the hon, Gen- 
tleman to have made that charge against 
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Mr. Bonham, there being the readiest 
means of ascertaining how utterly it was 
without foundation? I do not know whie- 
ther the hon. Gentleman had heard of 
the circumstances to which Mr. Bonham 
in his letter, alludes—namely, the misfor- 
tune of the confinement of a half-brother 
of his, some years older than himself; but 
would it not have been fairer for the hon. 
Gentleman to have ascertained the facts, 
before he charged my hon. Friend with 
participation in such aconspiracy ? These, 
Sir, are the two points on which I wished 
to address the House. As I said before, 
I don’t mean to take share in the general 
discussion into which I had before an op- 
portunity of entering. Sir, I spoke before 
under feelings under which I speak now, 
that you are meditating an act of great in- 
justice towards Her Majesty’s Government. 
It was disclosed last year, that letters were 
opened by my right hon. Friend the Se- 
cretary of State. In consequence of the 
part taken by our predecessors it became 
necessary to submit the whole matter 
to a Committee of Inquiry. The House 
chose its own tribunal, By an unanimous 
vote—at least without a division — you 
determined to appoint a Secret Commit- 
tee. Now, let us consider what is the 
relation in which this House stands before 
the public. You chose to have the in- 
quiry conducted by a Secret Committee. 
You approved of the names of the Gen- 
tlemen who composed that Secret Com- 
mittee. I know not whether you did this 
unanimously ; but I know that the noble 
Lord the Leader of the Opposition against 
the Government, delivered it as his opi- 
nion that the Committee ought to be se- 
cret, and that the constitution of the Com- 
mittee was a perfectly fair one. A division 
was taken upon the question whether the 
hon. Gentleman should be a Member of 
the Committee or no. If I recollect right, 
the hon. Member for Finsbury stated that 
he had himself no wish to be named 
on that Committee; he begged his 
Friends not to divide on the question, 
I assured him at the time no personal 
disrespect was intended by his exclusion ; 
the hon. Gentleman acquiesced in the 
exclusion; and in order to show that 
exclusion was not marked, Lord Rad- 
nor—who moved for the Committee in 
the House of Peers—was excluded also, 
You invited us to appear before that Com- 
mittee, and disclose every fact of which 
we had cognizance. It is too late now 
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for you to say that the constitution of the 
Lords’ Committee differed from the con- 


stitution of your Committee. You knew 
that three days afterwards. It was ap- 
pointed on the 14th of July. Members of 


the late Government were upon it. Its 
constitution was different, but you made 
no objection at the time, You did not 
urge that as a fatal objection to the pro- 
ceedings before the Committee. I sub- 
mitted a general form of words to the 
hon. Member for Finsbury; he objected 
to them; he asked me to modify them, 
and at his instance I did. He was satis- 
fied. [Mr. 7. Duncombe: On the under- 
standing that I should be present.] Yes; 
on the understanding that the words would 
enable the hon. Member to be present. 
The hon, Gentleman then declared that he 
knew his letters had been opened. You 
knew the fact then on which you are now 
raising a question of privilege. At the 
time that Secret Committee was appoint- 
ed, you knew that the hon. Gentleman 
charged us with having opened his letters. 
Sir, | have been surprised at the manner 
in which you have tried to overcome that 
difficulty. You say it was done jocularly. 
You say that the hon. Gentleman was 
speaking in a jocular mood, as if he had 
said, ‘‘I dare say you opened my letters.” 
Why, what were the real expressions used 
by the hon. Gentleman? He said, on the 
18th of July, ‘* I believed then, and I be- 
lieve now, I am in a condition to prove 
that my own letters have been opened.” 
Why, what can be more emphatic than 
that declaration—‘ I am ina condition to 
prove that my letters have been opened ?” 
and the hon. Gentleman concluded his 
speech by putting to my right hon. Friend 
the same question he puts now,— Did 
you or did you not open my letters?” 
The hon. Gentleman had as much cogni-« 
zance of the fact—he had as much reason 
for supposing that his letters were opened 
then as now; he told you so. He said 
he was in a condition to prove it. The 
course you chose to take, the course 
you tovk unanimously, was to appoint 
a Secret Committee, in order that we 
might have no pretence for withholding 
information from you. We gave it— 
we gave it without reserve—we gave you 
every warrant—we stated to the Commit- 
tee the reasons upon which we had acted. 
That Committee being secret, as the noble 
Lord says it ought to have been—that 
Committee, constituted of honourable meg 
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—reported in our favour, so far as our in- 
tentions and honourable motives were con- 
cerned. We got a verdict of acquittal. 
We did not stand upon confidence. If 
we had stood upon confidence, we should 
have refused examination avd stood the 
test of a division. We said, ‘‘ We will 
submit our conduct to examination, and 
appear before the tribunal of your selec- 
tion.” It entered into the inquiry ; it re- 
ceived all our evidence. It examined us 
as to our motives; it gave a verdict de- 
cidedly in our favour; and now, reversing 
every principle of justice, you propose to 
submit us to another inquiry and another 
trial. Sir, standing here before the public, 
I know that, ordinarily speaking, the men 
in Government, and the men in Opposi- 
tion, can have no reserves. But there are 
circumstances which do unavoidably in 
some degree affect that relation. I was 
invited, after my accession to power, 
to be a party to an attack on you 
{addressing the Members of the late 
Government] with respect to proceedings 
which had an unfortunate result in India. 
1 positively refused to be any party to that 
attack. I said, “‘ No, we are now in pos- 
session of official communications — we 
kuow the real facts of the case. The 
course which is legitimate in Opposition is 
not legitimate in Government. We have 
a powerful support here.” I did not con- 
cur in that Motion, although I was sup- 
posed to have acted with too much deli- 
cacy in the course I took. I know your 
position as well as youdo. I know well, 
and state it before the country, that we 
have exercised no power that you did not 
exercise. In no single instance have we 
extended this power. I admit that in the 
exercise of it in critical times, we may 
have been liable, as you were, to mistake. 
I may admit we have stopped a letter 
which proved no discredit to the party, 
and which subsequent information has sa- 
tisfied us there was no foundation for de- 
taining ; but that was your position also. 
You concurred in the appointment of this 
tribunal ; you know we have done nothing 
you did not do yourselves. 1 envy you not 
your sorry triumph, if you shall succeed 
in subjecting us to a second trial, and 
provoking anew a condemnation from 
which we have escaped. The noble Lord 
says, we were wrong in the case of Mr. 
Mazzini. I admit that in the case of fo- 
reigners this power ought to be exercised 
with a reserve greater even than with re- 
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gard to subjects of this realm ; but I can. 
not acquiesce in the doctrine of the noble 
Lord, that under no conceivable circum. 
stances—not even if the peace of Europe 
was at stake—should this power be re. 
sorted to. Nothing is more unwise than 
to lay down a general principle of that 
kind. I think, that when one of the Bo- 
napattists was fitting out an expedition in 
this country, to create a convulsion in 
France, it would have been justifiable to 
resort to this power, however objection. 
able, in order to prevent the shores of this 
country from being the spot from which 
civil war should be carried into France. 
Sir, each case must be decided by its own 
special peculiarities. It is difficult to lay 
down any general rule. Sir, at a future 
period I shall be prepared to discuss the 
question whether there should be any al- 
teration in the law; but this I will say, 
I will not purchase an acquittal for the 
Government by consenting to any altera- 
tion in the law, or by intimating a readi- 
ness to acquiesce in it. Condemn us, if 
you will. We won’t avert your sentence 
by making any promise with respect to the 
sacrifice of an important power. Tet it 
rest upon its own basis. Again, I ask you 
to remember the position in which we 
were placed in the years 1842-3. Re- 
member the danger with which we were 
threatened ; remember our success in 
averting it, almost without bloodshed 
—without resorting to spies—without ap- 
plyiug for any extraordinary powers, and 
conducting the trials with a spirit of equity 
and moderation which extorted from hon. 
Gentlemen opposite almost unanimous 
praise. Wedid that. We are now en- 
joying tranquillity. Speaking of Great 
Britain, there probably never passed a 
year in which there was more of social 
contentment, and less disposition, speak- 
ing of political offences, to disturb the 
public peace, than during the last year. 
We have had our trial. You chose the 
tribunal: you approved of the nature of 
it. Recollect these things. Expose us, 
if you will, to a second trial; avail your- 
selves of the popular indignation, which, 
if applicable to all, is applicable to the 
principle, and not to the men. Succeed, 
and again 1 say I would rather be in the 
position of a man defeated by your injus- 
tice, than be one of a majority by whom 
that injustice was inflicted. 

Mr. Disraeli : Having already spoken 
to the question before the House, I have 
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no right left again to address it; but 
after the appeal of the right hon, Gentle- 
man, I think I may be permitted, at least 
by way of explanation, to say a few words; 
and if I deviate beyond the limit of expla- 
nation, | think I may appeal with confi- 
dence to the generous indulgence of the 
House to excuse me. | will not stop now, 
though the House may permit me after- 
wards, to allude to and give the reasons 
why I made a statement which proves to 
be utterly unfounded. 
I beg to assure the House, for my own 
vindication, was not made lightly, though 
it was made without the least premedita- 
tion; but I wish at once to acknowledge 
that | have committed a great and grievous 
error, and | am not ashamed to acknow- 
ledge it. I am glad the House is so full 
that I can offer to the Gentleman whose 
conduct I have so misrepresented an ample, 
a complete, a frank, and a hearty apology. 
I deeply regret that I bave been led to 
make such a statement; but I can only 


say that there is no language at my com- | 


mand that can express my deep pain that 
] have, without cause, and without foun- 
dation, injured his feelings. If it be pos- 
sible to convey to that Gentleman in any 
other manner the expression of my regret, 
I shall do so; but I do not think it can 
be offered to him in a manner more satis- 
factory than in the place in which the 
misrepresentation was first promulgated, 
and in a House so full as the present. I 
repeat, the reference was perfectly unpre- 
meditated, and I believe it was so recog- 
nized by the House at the time. A taunting 
cheer from the right bon. Baronet called 
my recollection to the circumstance, which 
I admit I thought might not be agreeable 
to him ; but at half-past eleven o'clock, in 
the excitement of debate, there are per- 
haps few of us who would be superior to 
the weakness. I have distinctly stated the 
real circumstances under which the allu- 
sion was made. The fact had been repre- 
sented 10 me, not second-hand, that the 
Gentleman in question to-night was con- 
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statements. He has said that I was the 
cause of this Amendment being proposed. 
[Sir 2. Peed: ** No, no.”| Far from be- 
ing the cause of the Amendment, I very 
much opposed it when suggested, because 
I knew it would give the right hon, Gen- 
tleman the opportunity to speak twice. 
Sir J. Hanmer rose to explain:—The 
| right hon. Gentleman at the head of Her 
Majesty's Government has made some ob- 
servations as to the Amendment proposed 
| by the noble Lord the Member for Sunder- 
| land, and I therefore deem it right that I 
‘should state what I know with regard to 
| that Amendment ; because the right hon. 
| Gentleman has indulged in some observa- 
| tions, in which he appeared to me severely 
| to impugn the right of those hon. Gentle- 
'men who sit on this side of the House 
| to act in the manner in which, as I am 
‘about to state frankly and boldly, I have 


| done. Iam not about to utter again my 
| opinion with respect to the conduct com- 
| plained of by the hon. Member for Fins- 


-bury. I stated that opinion frankly and 








' boldly on a former night; and the House 
will do me the justice to acknowledge, 
whether that opinion was correct, or whe- 

| ther it was erroneous, that I strictly con- 
fined my observations to the case of the 
hon. Member himself. I said, that I put 
on one side the question with respect to 

| Mr. Mazzini, because, if that alone had 
| been brought under the consideration of 
| the House, as I had thought it would 
| have been, I should have voted against the 
| Motion. I am speaking, Sir, on a serious 
| question, which concerns the independence 

'of Parliament. Well, Sir, I was anxious 

to confine my observations to the case of 

| the hon, Gentleman the Member for Fins- 

bury. I spoke to that effect, and if I did 
not speak so forcibly to that effect as I 

‘could wish, that was my intention. I 

| thought that a great many extraneous ob- 

| servations had been introduced into the 
| debate; but I was exceedingly desirous 

‘that justice should be done to the hon. 

‘Gentleman. When I came down to the 
House I spoke to my noble Friend the 


cerned in the transactions referred to; and Member for Newark, who is sitting beside 
] am sure it must be highly satisfactory to | me (Lord J. Manners), and expressed to 
hin that this exculpation of his character him my great desire that this question 
has occurred. The right hon. Baronet ! should be confined within those limits. I 
has made some observations which I am | wrote upon a scrap of paper, which I be- 
prevented from noticing. He has had | lieve I have in my pocket now, an Amend- 
four-and-twenty hours to arrange an im- | ment, not in the exact words, but precisely 
promptu, but 1 must be silent. I must | to the effect of the Amendment proposed 
however, by way of explanation, correct | by the noble Lord the Member for Sunder- 
the right hon. Gentleman, in one of his | land. Sitting here in my place, the noble 
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Lord the Member for Sunderland came to 
me and said he understood—for he was not 
in the House in the former part of the 
debate when I spoke —that I had expressed 
an opinion with regard to confining the 
question to the hon. Gentleman. I said 
that I had expressed such an opinion, and 
that I was anxious, as an independent 
Member of Parliament, to have the judg- 
ment of Parliament upon that question ; 
but, as I had spoken before, and consider- 
ing that I was not a very good speaker, | 
thought it best not to present myself again 
to the consideration of the House ; yet, so 
anxious was I that the case of the hon. 
Gentleman's letters should be submitted 
to the House, if his noble Friend, in the 
course of the evening, would propose such 
an Amendment, I would vote for it. The 
noble Lord said that he was of a similar 
opinion, and read me a paper to the same 
effect as my own. I then said, ‘* That 
being the case, from your position in the 
House, and from your long standing, you 
will be the most proper person to take this 
course, and I will support it.” I hope 
that I am not speaking hastily, and that I 
am not stating anything which, upon fur- 
ther consideration, I shall see cause to re- 
gret ; but | think that the observations of 
the right hon. Gentleman (Sir R. Peel) do 
seriously impugn the independence of Par- 
liament. I entertain that opinion now, 
and it is not for the first time. As an in- 
dependent Member of this House, I give a 
general support to the right hon. Gentle- 
man ; but I am perfectly free, under some 
circumstances, boldly and frankly to de- 
clare, that [I will act with the noble Lord 
if it shall seem proper for me so to do. If 
I am wrong in taking this course, I will 
not act any longer in this House. [ will 
not condescend to be called the Representa- 
tive of the people of England, if I cannot 
bear that title. For my acts and for my 
discretion | am responsible to my consti- 
tuents; but, so long as 7 continue to sit 
in Parliament, so long will I maintain the 
independence of a Member of Parliament. 
I will not submit to have my position 
called in question by any man, not even 
one possessing the power and the high 
station of the right hon. Gentleman, as one 
unbecoming an independent Member of 
Parliament. 

Sir George Grey said, that it was not 
his intention to express any opinion as to 
the differences which existed between 
the right hon. Gentleman on this ques- 
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tion, and some of those hon. Members of 
that House, who might be ranked a. 
mongst the supporters of the Government. 
He would only say, that any one who re- 
spected the independence of Parliament 
could not but feel some satisfaction at the 
symptoms of mutiny and rebellion which 
they had just witnessed—against that com- 
pulsory principle which one of those hon. 
Gentlemen, the hon. Baronet the Member 
for Essex, the other night had frankly de- 
clared was the principle on which a large 
portion of the hon. Gentlemen sitting on 
that side of the House had hitherto sup- 
ported the right hon. Gentleman. Nor was 
it his intention to protract the debate by 
any lengthened observations at that hour 
—a debate which he thought, considering 
the aspect in which it was now presented 
to the House, and the narrow issue to which 
it had been reduced by the Amendment of 
the noble Lord the Member for Sunderland, 
had already exceeded those limits within 
which it might reasonably have been re- 
stricted. That issue, narrow and obvious as 
it was, had been altogether evaded by the 
right hon. Gentleman at the head of the 
Government. He (Sir G. Grey) had cer- 
tainly expected that the right hon. Gen- 
tleman, as he had already addressed the 
House upon the original Motion of the 
hon. Gentleman the Member for Fins- 
bury, in availing himself of the forms of 
the House, which allowed a Member of 
that House to speak on an Amendment 
after he had spoken to the original question, 
would at least have addressed himself, not, 
as before, to the original Motion, but to the 
Amendment. He repeated, however, that 
the right hon. Gentleman, finding it more 
convenient to address himself again to the 
original Motion, had altogether declined to 
meet the noble Lord the Member for Sun- 
derland on the issue put to the House, and 
which would be the real issue, on which 
hon. Members would be called upon to 
vote. Not that he undervalued the im- 
portance of the general question. It was 
because he felt its importance—because 
he felt that, after the discussion which 
had taken place, and the revelations which 
had been made, some legislative enactment 
upon the subject was urgently demanded ; 
it was on this account he regretted that 
the time of the House had been ex- 
clusively occupied for three nights in the 
discussion of a mere preliminary Motion— 
a discussion which seemed to lead to no 
direct legislative measure. He should have 
been glad if, after the discussion of 
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last Session—if, after the appointment of 
Committees by the two Houses of Parlia- 
ment—if, after the Reports of these Com- 
mittees, they had been enabled to proceed to 
the consideration of some my ong He mea- 
suresubmitted to the House by Her Majesty’s 
Government, in order to place the law on 
the subject on some definite footing, it 
being clear from the opinions expressed 
in the other House of Parliament, 
and expressed that night by his hon. and 
learned Friend who had lately addressed the 
House, that the law on the subject wasin a 
most unsatisfactory state, and that a Bill 
should be proposed, either for the abolition 
of the power at present exercised by the 
Secretary of State, or for subjecting it to 
some such restrictions as had been suggested 
by his right hon. Friend the Member for 
Edinburgh. He must say, that for the delay 
in public business and this consumption of 
time, Her Majesty's Government are 
mainly, if not exclusively, responsible. 
Returning, however, to the question now 
proposed to the House—he was speaking 
of the Amendment—it was not directed 
to inculpate the Government. The 
right hon. Gentleman the Secretary at 
War, in the able speech which he 
delivered on the previous evening, and 
the right hon. Gentleman the First 
Lord of _the Treasury, in the speech 
which he had addressed to the House 
that evening, had treated the Motion as 
one criminating the Government ; and the 
right hon. Gentleman the Secretary at War 
had stated that it was both unjust and 
ungenerous, after charges had heen 
brought against the Government last Ses- 
sion, and Committees had been appointed 
to investigate these charges, and after the 
free and unreserved disclosure of all the 
facts connected with the case, made both 
by the present Government and their pre- 
decessors in office—that it would be both 
unjust and ungenerous, now that the Go- 
vernment had obtained a verdict in its fa- 
vour, to repeat the charge, and to force 
them again to undergo the ordeal of an in- 
vestigation. If that was the question be- 
forethem, heshould agree with theright hon. 
Gentleman. He thought that after the verdict 
of the Committee, it would certainly be un- 
fair to repeat the same charges, and again, 
upon these charges, to subject the Govern- 
ment to the ordeal of an investigation. But 
that was not the question now presented. 
The question was not whether the Govern- 
ment, in the exercise of their power, had 
acted with discretion, or whether they 
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had exercised this power in a way which 
must subject them to the censure of that 
House. On these points they had ob- 
tained a favourable verdict from the Com- 
mittee, and to that verdict he cordially 
subscribed. But if the Government had 
obtained a favourable verdict from the 
Committee, and claimed the benefit of that 
verdict, he would ask, whether it could be 
assserted that the hon. Gentleman the 
Member for Finsburyfhad obtained such a 
verdict also? That hon. Gentleman in his 
place in that House had asserted a fact, 
which he said was within his knowledge, 
that his letters had been detained and 
opened ; and he had addressed a question 
to the Government to know if such had 
been the case. The right hon. Baronet 
had said that that allegation had been 
made in the course of the last Session of 
Parliament. Now, he understood the hon. 
Gentleman the Member for Derby (Mr. 
Strutt), a Member of the Committee, 
tu have stated in his speech which he 
had that evening addressed to the House, 
as one of the reasons why the Com- 
mittee did not report upon that charge, 
that the charge had not been specifically 
made in the course of last Session; that it 
was put merely as a hypothetical case; and 
he hinted at other reasons, such as a dif- 
ference of opinion in the Committee, which 
had induced them to abstain from report- 
ing upon it. What, then, was the position 
of the hon. Gentleman the Member for 
Finsbury? He made a distinct allega- 
tion that the Government had directed his 
letters to be opened. ‘This fact must cast 
on the hon. Member suspicion of a grave 
nature, so far as any act of a Government 
can attach suspicion to any Member of that 
House. What did the Committee report ? 
Any one who read their Report would find 
that if any opionion upon this point was to 
be inferred it was virtually against the hon. 
Gentleman. The Report stated that in no 
case within thecognizance of the Committee 
—and they had seen the warrants which had 
been issued for a space of time covering 
twenty-two years—in no case had these 
warrants been granted, or letters opened 
under them, for any other purpose than 
that of detecting crime, and maintaining 
the public peace. It must, therefore, have 
been in the contemplation of the Govern- 
ment that the hon. Gentleman the Mem- 
ber for Finsbury was concerned in 
some seditious or treasonable correspond- 
ence. That hon. Gentleman thus stood 
in that House with a heavy suspicion 
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attached to him, and asked the House for 
what he had never known it deny to 
any man since he had had the honour of a 
seat in that House ; he asked either for a 
denial of the allegation, or that the means 
should be afforded him of a full, fair, 
and complete investigation, with a view to 
the vindication of his character. He would 
now ask what had been the course of the 
Government? They had locked them- 
selves up in impenetrable mystery, on a 
subject on which he could not conceive the 
grounds for such mystery. If, during the 
first night of the debate, they had denied 
the allegation at once, an end would have 
been put to the question concerning the 
hon. Gentleman the Member for Finsbury. 
If, on the other hand, having already ob- 
tained the verdict of the Committee which 
had acquitted them of an improper exercise 
of the power, they had frankly avowed that 
they had opened the letters of the hon. 
Gentleman, that would have been a manly 
and intelligible course—either course would 
have saved the House two nights of dis- 
cussion. They seemed, instead of this, 
to have purposely adopted a course of eva- 
sion and mystery, but for what object he 
could not conceive. They maintained that 
it was inconsistent with their public duty 
to state openly that which their silence so 
clearly indicated. What, then, was the 

sition of the hon. Gentleman the Mem- 

r for Finsbury? The Committee, it was 
said, had investigated his case. If it had 
done so, all that he could say in reply was, 
that it had made no report upon it. As 
the hon. Gentleman the Member for Derby 
had stated, the Committee had investigated 
the cases of Mazzini and Grodicki, because 
petitions had been presented to the House 
containing express allegations on these two 
cases. The Government and the Com- 
mittee said, that when the letters of these 
Gentlemen had been opened, nothing was 
found in them which could criminate either 
of those Gentlemen. The Committee had, 
it seemed, the case of the hon. Gentleman 
the Member for Finsbury also before 
them, amongst other cases which they had 
examined into; but they had abstained 
from saying, as they had said in the cases of 
the two Gentlemen alluded to, that in the 
letters addressed to the hon. Member for 
Finsbury, there was nothing found to cri- 
minate the hon. Gentleman. Under these 
circumstances, what alternative was left to 
the hon. Gentleman but to get up in his 
place, and adopt a course which every man 
of honour. would feel himself bound to 
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adopt, and say that he was suffering under 
a wrong and injury inflicted upon him by 
Her Majesty’s Government ; that the 
Committee they had appointed had not ex. 
pressed any opinion upon his case; and 
therefore that he, a Member of that House, 
for his own sake, and for the sake of the 
House, and also for the sake of his constitu. 
ents, should be enabled, by the concurrence 
of the House, to repel the charge—for which 
purpose, he demanded a full and searching 
investigation. Among other reasons sug. 
gested why the right hon. Baronet should 
not at once have appointed a Committee 
for this purpose, was one suggested by the 
right hon. Gentleman the Secretary at 
War. Only think, said that right hon. 
Gentleman, of the consequences that would 
ensue if the Government had answered the 
questions put to them by the hon. Gentle. 
man the Member for Finsbury. Why, 
said he, ten Gentlemen might get up and 
put the same question to the ei Sec. 
retary! If the Government answered in 
nine of these cases, but withheld an answer 
in the tenth, the result would be irresistible 
that they had done in the tenth what they 
had denied in the other nine. He (Sir 
G. Grey) fully admitted this; but he as- 
serted that if ten Gentlemen should address 
such a question to the Government, under 
circumstances identical with those in which 
the hon. Member for Finsbury was placed, 
the Government would have no right to 
answer the nine, and withhold an answer 
to the question of the tenth : this argument 
of the right hon. Gentleman the Secretary 
at War struck him (Sir George Grey) with 
surprise. Jt seemed to imply that the 
right hon. Gentleman believed that there 
might be ten Gentlemen who could 
get up and assert that, to their know- 
ledge, their letters had been opened. He 
(Sir George Grey) must say that that 
was very improbable, if it did not amount 
to an impossibility, and constituted but 
an unsubstantial reason for the reserve 
which had all along been observed by the 
right hon. Baronet. The question put to 
the right hon. the Home Secretary was 8 
plain question, to which a plain answer 
should have been vouchsafed. It was 4 
question asked in plain, and distinct, and 
intelligible terms, and should have met 
with a plain, distinct, and intelligible 
answer. The hon. Gentleman might not 


have been as guarded in his phrases, per 
haps, as he should have been ; and great 
had been the advantage taken of the want 
of moderation in some portions of the 
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address of the hon. Gentleman. But he) were numbered among their ordinary ad- 


was not there to measure the words and 
phrases of a man who felt himself injured, 
and who was asking for redress. How- 
ever much portions of the speech of the 
hon. Gentleman might be objected to, 
that was no reason why they should 
refuse him justice. What had been the 
result of their course of proceeding? It 
had delayed important public business. 
Did they think, after all, that their Minis- 
terial majority would decide this question ? 
Ifa man had justice on his side, did they 
suppose that he would relax in his efforts 
to procure it as long as they refused to 


render it to him? Did they think that | 


their majority, however large, when an- 


nounced at that Table, would put this | 


matter to rest—that it would be heard of 
no more? No, for still the question would 
remain—still the demand would be made 
upon them—and still would it be found 
interfering with public business. He de- 
precated that ; he was anxious that public 
business should not be interfered with ; but 
if it were, the Government should not 
cast the blame of it upon others, when 
they themselves might remove the impe- 
diment. 
they could not be allowed to proceed—they 
ought not to attempt to throw that blame 


upon others with which they were them- | 


selves justly chargeable. Her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment had last Session taken the same 
course in the first instance upon the subject, 
and had afterwards been compelled, by the 
strong feeling in the House and in the coun- 
try, to grant inquiry. He gave the right 
hon. Gentleman credit for having no motive 
for again maintaining silence and reserve, 
but a mistaken sense of duty; but he be- 
lieved that now, as before, the Govern- 
ment would be compelled to yield. He 
had not the slightest intention, in the vote 
he should give, to impute to the Committee 
the smallest blame. He felt how difficult 
and how delicate was the task that had 
been assigned to them. He thought a 
satisfactory reason for their silence had 
been given by the hon. Member for Derby ; 
but, under the circumstances, he did hope 
that Her Majesty's Government would 


They one not to complain that | 


herents. 

Mr. Struit, in explanation, said that 
the right hon. Member for Devonport had 
| fallen into a mistake when he represented 
| him as having said, that in the course of 
last Session the hon. Member for Finsbury 
had not complained of his letters being 
opened. He had not said that, because 
that would have been contrary to the fact. 
The effect of what he had said was, that 
in the first debate on this subject, and 
| before the Committee bad been formed, 
jhe had not brought forward the charge 

with the same distinctness that he now 

| preferred it; he did not then state that he 
_ was prepared with evidence to show that 
| his letters had been opened; he had said 
something of bags being tampered with, 
and that it might have been for the purpose 
of opening his letters. The main charge 
at that time made by the hon. Member 
for Finsbury, was as to the opening of 
foreign letters, and not as to opening his 
own letters. Another point in which the 
right hon. Gentleman had mistaken him, 
was as to his having giving reasons why the 
Committee reported upon certain cases, 
and not as to others. What he had 
stated in his speech was, as to the cir- 
cumstances which marked and distin- 
guished one set of cases, and from which 
it might be inferred why there was not a 
particular reference to others. 

Mr. Jervis wished to state briefly his 
reasons for voting in favour of the Amend- 
ment of the noble Lord. Seeing, he said, 
the mode in which the personal allusion 
to the hon. Member for Shrewsbury had 
been received by the House, he should not 
long delay them, but state the reasons 
very shortly that were a justification, as 
he had conceived, for the vote he was 
about to give. He was glad that the 
right hon. Gentleman at the head of the 
Government had availed himself of the 
forms of the House to explain the obser- 
vations which he had made upon a former 
occasion, because he had felt, like many 








others, that those observations were ap- 


abandon the course they had persevered in | plicable to the hon. Member for Finsbury, 
adopting upon this point ; that they would , and he was afraid that so the country had 
afford redress to the hon. Gentleman, and | construed them. Certainly the hon. and 
give him the means of justifying his con- | learned Member for Bute bad put that 
duct; and in doing so, they would act | construction upon them. It had been 


in accordance with the opinion that had | said by that hon, and learned Member that 
been expressed not only upon that side | his hon. Friend brought forward Motions 
of the House, but also by some who | in this House in connexion with the 
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Chartists and magistrates of the country. 
And so, then, it was to be said, because a 
Member, in the independent course of his 
duty, thought it necessary to support cer- 
tain opinions, and act in opposition to the 
Government, a Minister was to be re- 
garded, in the exercise of the power en- 
trusted to him, as justified in opening that 
Member’s letters. He had endeavoured 
to catch the Chairman’s eye immediately 
after his hon. and learned Friend had 
spoken, for he wished to reply to that 
argument. He was glad, however, that 
the right hon. Gentleman had had an op- 
portunity of making the explanation which 
they had just heard. He was glad of it, 
in order that the public might be disabused 
if they had put the construction which he 
had done upon the former speech of the 
right hon. Gentleman. Now, he begged 
of the House to recollect the effect that 
had been produced by the reply of the 
right hon. Baronet to the charge made on 
the preceding night by the hon. Member 
for Shrewsbury. The charge had been 
made against a personal Friend of the 
right hon. Baronet at the head of the 
Treasury. Let them, then, see how the 
right hon. Baronet availed himself of the 
opportunity of having a public disavowal 
of the same charges, The right hon. Ba- 
ronet had skilfully availed himself of the 
opportunity that presented itself; when 
the charge was publicly made, he con- 
sidered that it ought to be publicly 
refuted. Let them, then, he said, do 
the same act of justice to the hon. 
Member for Finsbury. They had, by their 
proceedings, charged his hon. Friend with 
being connected with a dangerous state of 
society in that country, and they would 
not afford him the ample means of re- 
futing it. They were now silent as to 
the charge. His hon. Friend said, his let- 
ters had been opened; and they relied 
upon their official responsibility for pro- 
tection. Why, he asked, would they not 
dothat justice to a political opponent, which 
they insisted upon procuring for a personal 
friend? Did they think it right to mete 
out justice to the one, and refuse it to the 
other? (Cheers.) Did they think that the 
public would be satisfied with that course? 
If they felt it necessary to have an ex- 
plantion in the one case—and the House 
by their cheers responded to the necessity 
and the justice of such a course—then, he 
asked, how, in candour and in fairness, 
they could deny to his hon. Friend that 
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investigation which he demanded? 4 
charge had been made, There had been 
no verdict of acquittal or of condemna- 
tion. It was that which the. House of 
Commons had a right to demand. He 
thought that his hon. Friend was entitled 
to the investigation he sought for. With- 
out adverting to minor details, he said to 
the Government, that their own conduct 
condemned them; for when an unjust at. 
tack was made upon one of their friends 
by the hon. Member for Shrewsbury, they 
were not satisfied without a public retrac. 
tation of it, and yet at the same moment 
they refused to give the satisfaction of a 
public investigation, and an acquittal, to 
his hon. Friend, who stood in the position 
of a political opponent. He would sup- 
port the Amendment of the noble Lord, 
not because he wished to deal in recrimi- 
nation, but because he thought that the 
independence of Members of Parliament 
was compromised, and because he con- 
ceived that the fullest confidence should 
be permitted to exist between the Mem- 
ber of Parliament and his constituents. 

Mr. Muntz—Before the debate came to 
a close, wished to assure the Secretary for 
the Home Department, that he did not 
mean to cast any reflection or reproach 
upon him; for, on the contrary, he 
thought that more had been cast upon 
him than ought to have been done. What 
had the Home Secretary done ? Followed 
the acts of his predecessors. He did not 
acquiesce as to the propriety of what had 
been done as to foreigners, for that, he 
thought, was the worst part of the ques- 
tion, He had an extremely strong opi- 
nion as to the opening of letters. The 
public, too, had a very strong opinion 
about it. It had been stated the other 
night, that it had been long known to ex- 
ist. Now, he could assure the House he 
had not yet recovered from the feeling 
that he experienced when he was told of 
it. The first time he heard of it, he utterly 
denied it. He thought it was a practice 
confined to the despotic States of the south 
of Europe—that it was to be found only 
in the dominions of the Autocrat of Russia 
and the despot of Prussia. He thought, 
that every man’s letter was as safe as his 
house door. It was disgraceful to every 
Government; it was disgraceful to the 
present—it was disgraceful to former Go- 
vernments—il was disgraceful to the whole 
country, and he hoped it would be very 
soon got rid of. 
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Mr. T. Duncombe, in reply, said, that 
after three nights’ debate he should oc- 
cupy the time of the House but a very 
few minutes. He must, however, in an- 
swer to the right hon. Gentleman, that he 
and others meditated injustice to the Go- 
vernment, say that was not true. But the 
Government continued to do him injus- 
tice. They denied to him that justice 
which, he said, he had-a right to demand. 
That injustice was meditated by the right 
hon. Baronet and his Colleagues. The 
simple proposition of the noble Lord the 
Member for Sunderland was to supply an 
omission on the part of the Committee. 
The right hon. Gentleman resisted that 
proposition. He would not allow that to 
be done, because he said it reflected cen- 
sure upon the Government. The Go- 
vernment said they had acted so purely— 
they had exercised their power purely. 
Well, then, the more their conduct was 
inquired into, the more it was examined, 
the more that purity would appear on an 
examination. He had been accused by 
the right hon. Member the Secretary at 
War with being actuated by a hostile 
feeling towards the right hon. Baronet 
the Secretary for the Home Department, 
and that it was to gratify that wish, and 
not to elicit truth, that he sought for this 
inquiry. As the noble Lord the Member 
for London had remarked, it was not the 
practice of men who did not wish for the 
elucidation of truth to seek an inquiry. 
Now he asked for an inquiry; and then it 
was said it was not truth he was seeking 
for, but to gratify personal motives. He 
disclaimed the personal motives attributed 
tohim. He complained of a practice— 
against whom was he to direct that at- 
tack? He found that the Secretaty for 
the Home Department had issued war- 
rants. Now, who was he to go and at- 
tack ? Was it the Lord Chancellor or the 
Lord Chamberlain? No, he must direct 


‘ his attack against the Home Secretary. 


He knew that the rest of the Government 
were responsible; but he must look to 
the Minister who had issued the warrant; 
and whether it was the right hon. Gen- 
tleman opposite to him, or a right hon. 
Gentleman sitting near him, he would 
have attacked them in the same way if he 
thought such had exercised power in the 
same manner as the right hon. Baronet 
had done. The right hon. Baronet at 
the head of the Government said that he 
had chosen his own tribunal, and the ver- 
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dict of acquittal was for the Government. 
As to choosing his own tribunal, the tri- 
bunal was not chosen by him, but by 
Ministers. The thing was done in a hurry. 
The Government had not gone through 
the usual form of placing the names of 
a Committee on the Table one day, and 
appointing them the next. All was done 
in ahurry. As to the Select Committee, 
the names were taken out of the right 
hon. Gentleman’s pocket at the time— 
and then, if the House would not have 
them, they would have none at all. The 
result, it was said, was a verdict of ac- 
quittal for the Government, and then the 
right hon, Gentleman said, ‘‘ Stand by 
your Committee.” As to the verdict of 
the Committee, he defied any one to 
show a line in it that could be inter- 
preted as a verdict of acquittal. What was 
the description given of it by the noble 
Lord the Chairman of the Committee? The 
noble Lord had said that the Committee 
was very much divided, that there was a 
great diversity of opinion, and in conse 

quence they put in here a bit of black, 
and there a bit of white, and so it was 
neither black nor white. That, then, was 
the Chairman’s opinion of his own Com- 
mittee. What, then, did the hon. Mem- 
ber for Kendal say? That parties were 
very evenly balanced, and consequently 
that the Report was nothing else but a 
compromise; and the hon. Member had 
added, that if he were allowed to express 
an opinion as to Mazzini, he must say 
that the right hon. Gentleman had not 
exercised a sound discretion, so that the 
verdict of acquittal was in fact no verdict 
at all. When a jury could not agree a 
new trial was granted; that was all he 
asked. He ventured to say, that if he 
were allowed to put these nine Gentlemen 
again in the box, and let him have thus 
an open Committee, and let him have two 
witnesses before them, that they would 
come toa different and a more decided 
conclusion. But were they not to discuss 
the Report of the Committee? What was 
the use of the Committee if they were not 
to examine or discuss their Report? That 
was all he had done. He had taken their 
Report, and had pointed out where they 
were in error, and what they had left un- 
done. He had been accused of saying 
that the Government had fabricated a 
warrant; and the hon. and learned Mem- 
ber for Bute had said that he (Mr. T. 
Duncombe) had asserted that he knew a 
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warrant had been fabricated in his own 
case. He never said anything of the sort. 
What he did say was in regard to the case 
of Mazzini; and it was this—that the sys- 
tem of opening Mazzini’s letters begun at 
Christmas last, and continued till the 
14th of June, when he presented Mr. 
Mazzini’s petition (a copy of which he 
had previously forwarded to the right hon. 
Baronet) to the Heuse, while the Report 
stated that the warrant which authorized 
the opening was issued on the Ist of 
March, and continued in force till the 
3rd of June; and he said it was a fair 
ground of inquiry to ascertain why the 
letters were opened immediately after 
Christmas, previous to the issuing of the 
warrant—a point which was not taken 
notice of in the Report of the Committee. 
Therefore, he had said that the warrant 
presented to the Committee was an untrue 
warrant. He believed, in the first in- 
stance, an order was sent down to the 
Post Office, from the Foreign Office, to 
detain Mr. Mazzini’s letters, so that the 
warrant was not issued until some time 
after, Then they were about to shut out 
all inquiry as to the cases of Captain 
Stolzman and Mr. Worcell, late a member 
of the Polish Diet, who had petitioned the 
House, complaining that their letters had 
been opened, as they believed, under a 
warrant from the Home Office, and pray- 
ing for investigation into the circum. 
stances. Then, as to his own case, the 
Committee stated that he had not peti- 
tioned, and that Mr. Stolaman and Mr. 
Worcell had never petitioned; and that, 
consequently, they were not called upon 
to report specially upon those cases; but 
he had stated publicly, in his place, that 
his letters had been opened, and yet the 
Committee took no notice of his case in 
their Report. The Report mentions that 
a warrant to open and detain all letters 
addressed to Mr. Grodicki, at Paris, and 
another foreign gentleman, was also is. 
sued. Why was the name of the one gen- 
tleman mentioned, and the other omitted ? 
It was generally supposed and understood 
that this other foreign gentleman was 
Prince Czartoriski, who resided at Paris 
at that time, and that the reason his name 
was not mentioned was, that he was the 
intimate acquaintance of one of the Mem- 
bers of the Committee. But after all, he 
said the Committee had done the greatest 
act of injustice tohim. That the Lords’ 
Committee had never mentioned his name 
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in their Report he could well understand, 
for his case had never gone before that 
Committee, and they knew nothing of his 
complaint. He had made his complaint 
there in his place in the House of Com. 
mons, and again before the Committee, 
and he had repeated it since. The two 
nights debate upon the matter might have 
been avoided, had the right hon. Baronet 
(Sir James Graham) answered him can- 
didly when he put the question to him; 
and much ill-blood, ill-feeling and discus. 
sion would have been saved. The noble 
Lord the Member for Newark (Lord John 
Manners) had said, that he would think 
himself a degraded man if he had become 
so much the object of suspicion that his 
letters were opened, and all explanation 
refused; and that he was in that position 
no one could doubt; for did they sup- 
pose, that if his letters had not been 
opened, as he asserted they had, the right 
hon. Baronet (Sir J. Graham) would not 
have been but too ready to say so at once, 
And if they were opened, why could not 
the right hon. Baronet have said at once, 
in answer to the question put to him— 
“We did open your letters; the circum. 
stances of the country at the time justified 
us in so doing; but we are bound at the 
same time time to say, that we found no- 
thing in those letters to criminate you.” 
He should in that case have told the right 
hon. Baronet that he had no right to do 
so, and that the Government had done 
him a great injustice to suspect him; but 
he was willing to believe their motives 
were pure. He should have said this, 
and forgiven it at once, and forgotten it 
as soon as he could, and there would have 
been an end of the matter. But how 
stood the case now? Here he was, 
with a stigma fixed upon him, and de- 
nied all explanation. It had been sug- 
gested that he should call certain of- 
ficials of the Post Office to the Bar 
of that House, and it was his inten- 
tion to submit a Motion to the House on 
the subject-—that would be his next step. 
He would move to call the Officers of the 
Post Office to the Bar of that House, and 
if it should appear that they had opened 
his letters, or detained them without a 
warrant, they must be committed for the 
breach of privilege. It was asked why are 
the letters of a Member of Parliament to 
be more privileged than others? He said 
they were not; and if Government had 
reason to suppose that any Member of 
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Parliament was engaged in a conspiracy 
inst the State, there was no reason why 

his letters should not be opened under the 
authority of a warrant issued for the pur- 
e, the same as those of any other indi- 
vidual. The only difference was this, that 
ifa man opened the letters of a Member 
of Parliament, without the sanction of a 
Secretary of State’s warrant, he not only 
committed a misdemeanor, but a breach 
of Parliamentary privilege in addition, 
Let not the right hon. Baronet suppose 
that he grudged him any information 
or any amusement he might derive from 
the perusal of bis correspondence. If 
Lord Sidmouth himself had done him the 
honour to open any of his letters, they 
would have been quite as amusing and in- 
structive to him; but he was sure Lord 
Sidmouth would have been surprised if he 
had heard that at some future day the 
right hon, Baronet was to be found sitting 
amongst those very men whom, in Sid- 
mouth’s time, he denounced as the men 
who invariably passed bad measures and 
resisted good ones. He repudiated every- 
thing like personal hostility ; he attacked 
the right hon. Baronet, because he filled 
the office from which all the iniquity had 
emanated—he could not attack any one 
else. It was admitted and avowed that 
this power of opening letters had been 
used very extensively by the Government, 
and if they would give him a Committee, 
he would in his own case prove that they 
had grossly abused it. Now, with regard 
to the Amendment which had been moved 
by the noble Lord, he was aware that 
there was a strong feeling in the House 
not to assent to his Motion, and as he saw 
he had a better chance of succeeding in 
obtaining the inquiry, as proposed by the 
noble Lord, than that he had moved for, 
and feeling that any inquiry, however 
narrow and limited, was better than none, 
he hoped the House would permit bim to 
withdraw his Motion, and take the sense 
of the House upon that of the noble Lord. 
Sir R. Peel thought it would be better 
to take the sense of the House on the 
question originally before it. Of course 
it was competent fur any hon. Mem- 
ber to object to the withdrawal of the 
Motion, and thus compel a division ; but 
if he anderstood it to be the wish of the 
hon. Gentleman opposite at once to take 
the sense of the House upon that Motion, 
on which the greatest amount of opinion 
was concentrated against the course the 
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Government had taken, he had no objec- 
tion. 

Original Motion withdrawn, and the 
Amendment having been put as follows :— 


“ That it having been alleged by a Member 
of this House, in his place, that Letters ad- 
dressed to him have been detained at the Post 
Office, and opened before being delivered to 
him, a Select Committee be appointed, to in- 
quire whether this allegation is true ; and if so, 
by what authority and upon what grounds such 
detention and opening of Post Letters has 
been sanctioned.” 


The House divided :—-Ayes 145; Noes 
240: Majority 95. 
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Thornhill, G. TELLERS, 
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House adjourned at one o'clock. 
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Minvtes.] Bizus. Public.—1* Deodands Abolition. 
Private.—2"- Britten’s Divorce. 

PgTITIONS PRESENTED. By the Earl of Rosebery, from 
Edinburgh and Haddington, against any Alteration in 
the present Laws relating to Banking in Scotland.—From 
Linlithgow, for Inquiry into ‘the Laws relating to Impri- 
sonment (Scotland).—By the Earl of Radnor, from Wil- 
liam Bidwell, of Cambridge, for Inquiry into Legal Pro- 
ceedings instituted against him for refusing to pay 
Chureh Rates.—By Earl Fitzwilliam, from Stilton, and 
2 other places, for the Adoption of Measures for the Sup- 
pression of Intemperance.—From Roman Catholics of 
Sydney (New South Wales), for Inquiry relating to the 
Omission of the Names of certain persons from the Spe- 
cial Jury List Ireland.—By Lord Camoys, from Cork, for 
Repeal of Certain Clauses in the Charitable Bequests (Ire- 
land) Act, 


Locat Taxation.] Lord Beaumont wish- 
ed to put a question to his noble Friend the 
President of the Council, and to draw his 
attention to an important document which 
had been laid on their Lordships’ Table. 
The question he was desirous of putting 
was, whether it was the intention of Go- 
vernment to make any alteration in the 
law of rating this Session; and the docu- 
ment to which he was anxious to draw his 
noble Friend’s attention was the Report 
of the Poor Law Commissioners on Local 
Taxation. Jn that paper there was the 
fact, which might be familiar to their Lord- 
ships, but was startling to those who had 
not well considered the subject—viz., that 
actually the amount of 12,000,000/. sterling 
was annually disposed of by the local autho- 
rities ; that, moreover, there were twenty- 
four distinct rates, every one of which 
was, according to the original Statutes by 
which they were rendered lawful, regulated 
on distinct and different systems, founded 
on different bases, and intended for different 
purposes. The matter was so complicated 
that it had been found utterly impossible to 
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conform to the law ; and, consequently, the 
local authorities had been obliged, instead 
of complying with the law in practice on 
that subject, to establish a principle of their 
own, and they, therefore, levied those rates 
generally on the basis of the Poor-rates. 
The document stated also that no less than 
250,000 officers were engaged in the col- 
lection of those various local taxes; and, 
moreover, that the property on which they 
were imposed differed in nearly every in- 
stance ; but that, although they differed ac- 
cording to the law on the subject, yet at the 
same time, it was usual in practice to impose 
them upon real property, on lands and 
houses. The document, after mentioning 
some other objections, concluded with a 
passage that was so clearly written, and 
expressed the case so strongly, that he 
would read an extract it from their Lord- 
ships :— 


Local Taxation, 


“Putting out of consideration the taxes 
and various modifications of them created by 
our local Acts of Parliament, there is found 
in Common Law and general Statutes autho- 
rity to impose and levy for above 200 various 
and imperfectly defined purposes, at least 
twenty-four different local taxes, a large por- 
tion of which would, if the law were carried 
into effect according to its intention, be levied 
separately and distinctly in every district. 
Some of them are permanent, some occasional, 
and many of them for the purpose of raising 
a sum of money insignificant in amount. The 
definitions of the persons on whom the taxes 
are imposed often vary without apparent 
cause, and sometimes are inconsistent with 
what is generally supposed to have been the 
intention of the Legislature. The definitions 
of the property on which the taxes are assessed 
being still more various, and involved in still 
more frequent difficulties, a multitude of these 
taxes cannot be levied, if they are resisted, 
and others are gathered with great cost ; while 
in some cases there is entirely wanting all 
protection, arising from the accountability of 
the officers who impose the tax, or collect it, 
or disburse it.” 

Such was the extract, and after having 
read it he would again ask his noble Friend 
whether the attention of the Government 
would be directed to the subject during 
the present Session, and whether it was 
their intention to make any alteration in 
the law, so as to consolidate into one uni- 
form rate these numerous and vexatious 
taxes, and remedy the cumbrous and ex- 
pensive machinery which was at present 
employed to raise them? His noble Friend 
(Lord Lyttelton) had, last year, put a sim- 
ilar question to his noble Friend opposite, 
who then answered “not this year ;” he 
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was therefore induced to ask him now 
whether there would be any alteration in 
the law in the present year? 

Lord Wharncliffe said, he could give no 
other answer than he had given to the 
same question when put to him by another 
noble Lord last Session—that it was not 
the intention of Government to introduce 
any measure on the subject in the present 
Session. A Bill relating to the Law of 
Settlement had been already introduced 
into the other House by his right hon. 
Friend the Secretary for the Home De- 
partment, which, it might be anticipated, 
would be sufficient to occupy the attention 
of Parliament. 

Earl Fitzwilliam said, it was perfectly 
true that there were not less than twenty- 
four of these different local taxes in dif- 
ferent places and under different circum- 
stances ; but it had often appeared to him 
that it would be extremely desirable, in- 
stead of having raised upon the same 
community a different number of rates for 
different purposes, that there should be, 
as in the county rate, one rate that was 
applicable to a great variety of different 
purposes, among which should be the 
maintenance of the poor. Such a course 
would be a great improvement on the 
present system of levying local taxation. 


Axsoxtition oF Deropannps.] Lord 
Campbell said, that, in pursuance of the 
notice he had given last week, he should, 
with their Lordships’ permission, lay on 
the Table a Bill for the Abolition of Deo- 
dands, and he did not anticipate there 
would be any opposition offered to its 
passing through, much less in its intro- 
duction to that House—the wonder to him 
was that a law so extremely absurd and 
inconvenient should have remained in 
force down to the middle of the nineteenth 
century; especially as that did not arise 
from the law having become obsolete or 
slipped their recollection from never hav- 
ing been put in force; for the law of 
deodands was called into action almost 
weekly, as the newspapers constantly in- 
formed them. He would, however, ven- 
ture to say that the law was both extremely 
absurd and inconvenient, and, under the 
correction of his noble and learned Friend 
on the Woolsack, he would shortly state 
to their Lordships what that law really 
was which men now enforced, and which, 
if resorted to, ought not to be perverted 
by Coroners’ juries. By the olé Common 
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Law of England, which was still in force, 
all personal chattels that had immediately 
caused or moved to the death of a reason. 
able being were forfeited to the Crown, 
That was not at all by way of punishing 
an offence committed by the owner of the 
chattels, because, as his noble and learned 
Friend well knew, where there had been 
malice or culpable negligence, so that it 
became a case of murder or manslaughter, 
the law of deodand did not apply. It 
had been decided that if another man took 
his (Lord Campbell’s) sword, without his 
leave, and killed another with his sword, 
his sword became forfeited to Her Ma. 
jesty. The severity of the law, if it were 
strictly enforced, was very great, because 
everything that in the remotest degree 
contributed to the death was included in 
the forfeiture. Not only an ox that 
gored a man was forfeited, but if a person 
fell from a horse the horse was forfeited: 
and if aman fell from a horse into the 
water and wascarried down a mill_race and 
killed by the wheel of the mill, the horse 
and the mill-wheel were both forfeited, 
To be sure, if a person fell from that which 
was not in motion that motionless thing 
was not forfeited; it was only what he 
touched immediately before the moment 
of death, which was the subject of a deo- 
dand; for instance, if a man were climb- 
ing up a waggon, which was stationary, 
and fell from a wheel, the wheel by which 
he was climbing up was alone forfeited; 
but, then, if the waggon was in motion, 
the waggon, and the horses, and the load 
in the waggon, were all forfeited, as tend- 
ing ad mortem. This was in accordance 
with the maxim, ‘‘ omnia que movent ad 
mortem sunt Deo danda.” Again, if a 
person fell from the top of a stage-coach, 
even intoxicated or asleep, and the wheel 
of the coach passed over him and killed 
him, the horses and the coach, and every- 
thing in the coach, including the luggage 
of the passengers, would all be forfeited. 
Certain absurd distinctions were made: 
for instance, if a man fell from a ship in 
salt water, there was no deodand on the 
ship; but if he fell from the ship in fresh 
water, then the ship and the furniture of 
the ship, and the cargo of the ship, were all 
deodands. Neither did it signify, whether 
the chattel fell on the man, or the man on 
thechattel. But, it was said, thatif the thing 
was fixed to a freehold, then it should not 
be a deodand ; and, therefore, if the door 
of a house fell upon and killed a man, it 
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being part of a freehold, was not forfeited. 

Again, if a bell dropped from a steeple, 

and produced the death of a person, it was 

not a deodand, because it had been con- 

secrated. The law of deodands, it was 

supposed, had been founded partly upon 

the Mosaic, and partly upon the Athenian 

law, by which any instrument causing 

death was considered accursed, and was 

made a deodand; but the bells were 

blessed, not accursed. By the old English 

law, the chattel causing death was to be 

sold, and the money, however great the 

amount, was to be applied in the purchase 

of masses for the soul of the deceased ; as 

he had gone to his account unprepared, 

the law humanely provided that masses 

should be celebrated for the purpose of 

accelerating his removal out of purgatory. 

Now, it did seem strange that in this Pro- 

lestant country a law should remain in 

force, which had been abolished in all 
Roman Catholic countries, and that Eng- 

land, which was so proud of being dis- 
tinguished for its Protestantism, should be 

the only country in which it was allowed 
to remain. He trusted, therefore, that 
their Lordships would agree with him that 

it ought not any longer to be a reproach to 
their jurisprudence. A very different ap- 

plication than was intended by the J.egis- 
lature was attempted to be made of it 
by Coroners’ juries, who used it as a 
punishment for negligence, carelessness, 
and a criminal intent. If no fault ap- 
peared on the part of the owners of the 
chattel, the jurors found no deodand ; but 
if there had been gross negligence, or what 
they considered had been a “ culpable 
neglect,” then they did find a deodand ; 
so that they entirely perverted the law— 
they found no deodand where the law 
gave a deodand, and where the law gave 
no deodand there they found one. Now, 
he was sure their Lordships would agree 
with him, that Coroners’ juries, in the in- 
flamed state in which they must neces- 
sarily be, sitting on an inquest upon a 
person who had come to an untimely end, 
must be a very unfit tribunal to punish 
an offender, even if they could do so 
by law. It was an entirely ex parte 
Proceeding—the party accused was not 
on his trial before the jury. The power 
must nev -essarily be abused if it existed ; 
but the ‘power didnot exist, and the Court 
of Quee'n’s Bench for the last ten years 
almost invariably quashed inquisi- 
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sued: because, when an inquisition was 
held, and the facts were stated, and there 
appeared to have been gross negligence, 
that would amount to manslaughter, and 
the verdict ought to have been against the 
party guilty of the negligence, as in the 
case of “The Queen v. Bolwarth ;” and 
the Court quashed the inquisition. But 
still the Coroners’ juries went on from 
time to time, with a laudable and natural 
feeling, to try, by a little perversion of the 
law, to do what they considered was sub- 
servient to the ends of justice. Great 
vexation arose from that, and much injury 
was done to the administration of justice. 
He had had the honour of communicating 
with several legal friends on the subject, 
and they all entertained the opinion that 
the law should not be allowed to remain 
as it then was, as it led to most inconve- 
nient consequences. He had likewise 
conversed with an intelligent Coroner, he 
meant Mr. Wakley, the Coroner for Mid- 
diesex, who was a most active servant of 
the public, and he had informed him that, 
in his opinion, that law could do no good 
—it only held out a temptation to juries 
by which they were misled, and from which 
the greatest inconvenience resulted. There 
was only a single benefit that this law 
might be supposed to confer upon the 
public, and that was, that it tended to in- 
duce caution aud care on the part of stage 
coach proprietors and the directors of 
railroads, because it was held out im ¢er- 
rorem, and might have a salutary effect in 
making them more careful than they others 
wise would be. But there was another 
defect in the law which he had now to 
point out, and which being removed 
would be productive of unspeakable be- 
nefit. By the law of France, and most of 
the Continental countries, and likewise 
by the law of Scotland, if, by the default 
of any person, death ensued, that person 
was liable to make compensation to those 
who had suffered from the death of 
the individual who had so perished. In 
Scotland that was called an “ assyth- 
ment; ” but he had been told that that 
law did not operate well, for the life of a 
man was considered so valuable that no 
estimate could be formed of its value ; so 
that if death ensued, there was no remedy. 
If a man’s son were thrown by the negli- 
gence of a coach proprietor from a coach, 
and he broke his limb, the father had an 
action against the stage coach proprietor ; 
but if the poor boy was killed upon the 
2L2 
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spot, then the father had no action against 
the coach proprietor. 

The Lord Chancellor thought his noble 
and learned Friend had reported a case 
on that point. It was the case of the death 
of a wife, and occurred in the time of Lord 
Ellenborough. 

Lord Campbell said, the same observation 
applied to the case which his noble and 
learned Friend had referred to. Where 
a man’s wife was thrown from the top of 
a stage-coach and killed upon the spot, no 
action could be maintained for even the 
expenses of her funeral. His noble and 
learned Friend would hardly suppose that 
that was a state of the Jaw which ought 
to be allowed to remain; and he would 
agree with him that it was a great 
reproach to their jurisprudence that 
it had not been sooner altered. He 
(Lord Campbell) had intended to have 
made that part of his Bill; but his noble 
Friend, Lord Lyttleton, had prepared a 
Bill on the subject, which had been laid 
on their Lordships’ Table, and which he 
hoped would effectually answer ever 
purpose that he (Lord Campbell) had in 
view. He did not wish to take the matter 
out of the hands of his noble Friend; 
but, on the contrary, should be happy to 
afford him every assistance in his power in 
improving his Bill. The two Bills might 
go on together, because, objectionable 
as the system of deodands was, he would 
no abo ish it, having regard to the pub- 
lic sa ety, unless the right of action was 
given, in order to make railroad direc- 
tors and stage coach proprietors cautious 
of the lives and limbs of Her Majesty's 
subjects. His Bill was confined merely 
to the subject of deodands; but the two 
Bills might either go on pari passu, or be 
joined together. Upon the suggestion of 
Mr. Baron Parke, a Judge to whom the 
public were indebted, not only for his ad- 
ministration of justice, but for the rules 
of law that he had suggested and intro- 
duced, he had inserted a clause in his 
Bill for doing away with a useless ab- 
surdity in indictments for murder, in which 
it was at the present time necessary to 
give a minute descripticn of the instru- 
ment by which the murder was committed, 
and to state the value of it, or to allege 
that it was of no value. He had there- 
fore introduced a clause which should 
make it no longer necessary to introduce 
this into the indictment. Such was the 
nature of the Bill that he had the honour 
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to offer to their Lordships, and he should 
propose that it be read for the first time, 
He hoped it would go on concurrent} 
with Lord Lyttleton’s Bill—but if it should 
be thought better to amalgamate them, 
he should be most happy that it should 
go — to posterity as Lord Lyttleton’s 

ill. 

The Lord Chancellor did not rise for 
the purpose of giving any opposition to 
this Bill, which would be read for the 
first time, as a matter of course. He 
agreed with his noble and learned Friend, 
that the system which he had dilated on 
was pregnant with absurdity. His noble 
and learned Friend had mentioned many 
absurdities from, he believed, the Digests 
on the subject, one of which he (the Lord 
Chancellor) had seen that morning, which 
contained a case which went, in absurdity, 
even beyond those stated by his noble and 
learned Friend. If a man were riding in 
a cart drawn by three or four horses, and 
the cart were overturned, and the man 
crushed by a wheel, the cart and horses 
would become a deodand. That his noble 
and learned Friend had stated—but if a 
waggon loaded with hay were passing at 
the same time, and the man were thrown 
in such a way that a wheel of the waggon 
went over and killed him, not only the 
cart and horses were forfeited, but the 
waggon and the load of hay, and the 
horses followed the same fate as the cart. 
The absurdity of the law was not the only 
ground on which he thought it would be 
wise to adopt the course suggested by his 
noble and learned Friend :—it would be 
wise also to abolish it, in order to do 
away with the application of it to colla- 
teral objects. But he should not say more 
at present than to suggest one or two 
points for the consideration of his noble 
and learned Friend, in the interval be- 
tween the first and second readings of his 
Bill. The first point was, that deodands 
formed part of the ordinary revenue of the 
Crown. [t would be necessary, therefore, 
according to usage, that the consent of 
the Crown should be obtained before pro- 
ceeding with any measure proposing to 
deal with them ; and he thought it would 
be the more respectful course to ask that 
consent as soon as possible, than to post- 
pone the obtaining it to the last stage of 
the Bill. There was another point of 
more difficulty than that to which he had 
already adverted, and it was this—that 
that property of the Crown had been 
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granted out in a great variety of instances, 
to lords of franchises and public corpo- 
rations. They possess a property, there- 
fore, in these deodands; and he thought 
their Lordships would hardly interfere 
with these rights, without providing in 
some way or other compensation, or an 
equivalent for the loss of it. It might be 
said that this was a trifling matter, and 
that de minimis non curat lex ; but if this 
mode of procedure be once sanctioned, 
it may next be applied in cases more ex- 
tensive and important. There was still 
another point which had been mentioned 
to him by a noble Friend—viz., whether 
the public and the House of Commons 
would not consider them by this Bill as 
interfering with their privileges, inasmuch 
as it proposed to deal with the revenues 
of the Crown. He did not profess to have 
any great learning on the subject, but he 
felt rather disposed to controvert the right 
of the other House to interfere with their 
decisions ; but he knew there was an ap- 
parent right on this point, which was 
exercised by the House of Commons in a 
somewhat arbitrary manner. He should 
not offer the lest objection to the Bill in 
its progress through the House, but merely 
wished to call the attention of his noble 
and learned Friend to the points he had 
stated, in order that he might apply his 
judgment to the consideration of them. 
Lord Campbell was so fully aware of 
the necessity of the consent of the Crown 
being obtained, that he had purposely 
given notice of his intention to introduce 
the Bill, so that the attention of Minis- 
ters might be called to it as early as pos- 
sible; and he was sure that the Government 
would now obtain Her Majesty’s consent, 
and the Bill could be proceeded with. He 
was much obliged to his noble and learned 
Friend for the suggestions he had thrown 
out; but he would take the earliest op- 
portunity of saying that there was not the 
slightest pretence for giving compensation 
to the parties to whom the grant of a deo- 
dand had been made, as the grant con- 
tinued only so long as the deodand ex- 
isted, While the law gave a deodand, it 
went to the Crown, or to the grantee of 
the Crown, but no longer. If such were 
not the law, in many cases they could not 
do away with a particular felony as a ca- 
pital offence, because there was a forfei- 
ture involved in it. In the case of a 
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felony, the felon’s goods were forfeited ; 
and in many cases these rights had been | 
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granted away, and they could not alter 
the law with regard to felony, and say 
there should no longer be a deodand, with- 
out giving compensation to the public 
executioner, who was entitled to the fe- 
lon’s clothes. With regard to the third 
point suggested by his noble and learned 
Friend relative tothe House of Commons, 
he would only say, that a noble Friend 
(Lord Canterbury) who had filled the 
Chair of the House of Commons with so 
much distinction, and was always so zeal- 
ous in sustaining ihe rights of that House, 
had not objected to Bills originating in 
their Lordships’ House, which did not 
affect the revenue of the country. The 
abolition of deodands could in no way in- 
terfere with the rights of the House of 
Commons. 

Lord Monteagle said, it would be well 
to consider that the casual acquisitions of 
the Crown formed part of the Public Reve- 
nue as much as any other portion of the 
revenue vested in Her Majesty. He 
should imagine, therefore, that the prac- 
tice in respect of them was analogous to 
the course taken by the House of Lords in 
the repeal of any other tax. 

Lord Campbell suggested to his noble 
Friend (Lord Monteagle), that the landed 
estates of the Crown came under the same 
view; but it could not be contended that 
the House of Lords had not the same con- 
trol over those estates as the House of 
Commons. 

The Lord Chancellor said, the course 
they were about to adopt, could not be 
attended with inconvenience, because tif 
the House of Commons would not give 
effect to the Bill of his noble and learned 
Friend, they would send up a corres- 
ponding Bill for the consideration of their 
Lordships. 

Bill read 14, 


Rattways.—Boarp or Trapg.] The 
Earl of Dalhousie laid on the Table the 
Report of the Board of Trade on the New- 
castle and Berwick, and the Manchester 
and Leeds Railway lines, and the Maps of 
the Railways in the South-Eastern and 
Manchester and Leeds districts, which were 
ordered to be printed. 

Earl Fitzwilliam inquired whether these 
Reprrts contained the reasons for the des 
cisious which had already appeared in the 
Gazetie ? 

The Earl of Dalhousie replied, that 
they contained the detailed reasons for 
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Earl Fitzwilliam would then ask whe- 
ther it was certain the advice of the Board 
of Trade would be given to Parliament on 
all the lines, before Parliament had been 
obliged to form its own conclusion without 
that advice? He did not ask this for the 
purpose of impugning the conduct of the 
Board of Trade, but quite the contrary ; 
fur he thought the public were indebted to 
the Board of Trade for the labour they had 
undertaken, and he would say also that the 
public were indebted to the Government 
for having imposed those labours on that 
subordinate department. He was induced 
to take that opportunity of making these 
observations because it appeared to him 
that the Board of Trade had not been fairly 
dealt with in other places; and he went 
the length of saying for himself, that it 
would be better if Parliament did not en- 
tertain any Bill till the Board of Trade 
should have reported upon it. Indeed, he 
entertained a sort of major opinion that the 
Government ought originally to have issued 
a Commission to determine the best mode 
of establishing railway communications 
throughout this country, and, entertaining 
the major opinion, he undoubtedly held the 
minor, not that every decision by the 
Board must be acquiesced in by Parlia- 
ment, but that the greatest possible defer- 
ence ought to be paid to the opinion of that 
Board. The distinction he was inclined 
to make on the subject was this,—that 
whenever the Board of Trade reported 

ainst a railway, the consequence of it 
should be that the Report was final ; but not 
that it should be final if the Board of 
Trade came to a decision in favour of any 
line. By taking the decision of the Board 
as final when it should be against any line, 
they would only be postponing that line 
for another year; but if they took abso- 
lutely the Report in favour of a line, it 
might have the effect of inducing Parlia- 
ment to take a line which might afterwards 
be found not to be the best adapted to the 
object they had in view. He wished to say 
one word more on a subject which appeared 
to him to call fora comment. The Rail- 
way Officers of the Board of Trade seemed 
to him to have been brought up before the 
other House of Parliament as culprits ; 
they had been treated most unfairly, and 
this solely because of certain transactions 
on the Stock Exchange which had come to 
the knowledge of the public. -At that 
place there were certain gentlemen who 
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dealt largely in railway shares; and he was 
not making use of an improper word, or 
one which was beyond the limits of pro- 
priety, in designating these transactions at 
the Stock Exchange as a species of gam. 
bling, founded on their Lordships’ estates 
all over the country. There had been in. 
ferences drawn in another place, that be. 
cause railway shares realized a certain pro- 
fit to those who speculated in them, this 
result must have been in consequence of 
improper communication having been 
given to individuals on the subject from 
the Railway Committee of the Board of 
Trade. He knew this inference had been 
drawn in a certain quarter where he enter- 
tained the highest respect and personal es. 
teem ; but it was in his opinion altogether 
unfounded. If he looked at the matter 
with open eyes, or even with half an eye 
open, if he found the Reports regularly 
delivered in from the first to the second, 
third, fourth, down to the ninth, and if, 
moreover, he found in all those Reports— 
and he must observe that persons much 
more acute upon these points than himself 
had the same opportunity for observing and 
for drawing their conélusions—if, he re- 
peated, he found, and those more acute 
persons found, that certain principles had 
been adhered to by the Railway Board in 
coming to a decision upon the schemes laid 
before them, and that their decisions and 
Reports had been guided by those princi- 
ples, then he would observe to their Lord- 
ships that it required no very great degree 
of intelligence or sagacity to infer that the 
same principle which had determined the 
Railway Committee in reporting upon the 
first nine schemes, would likewise guide 
them in reporting upon the tenth. It 
surely did not call for any excessive inge- 
nuity to enable an acute observer to arrive 
at this conclusion ; and yet, notwithstand- 
ing, because so obvious an inference had 
been drawn, and a successful speculation in 
railway shares had ensued in consequence, 
the Railway Officers of the Board of Trade 
had been roundly accused of collusion, 
This was not only a most unfounded con- 
clusion, but the terms likewise in which it 
had been announced were too strong, an 

it was altogether a most unfair and un- 
warranted accusation. At the same time, 
he could not refrain from expressing his 
opinion that the traffic in railway shares 
ought to be put an end to by the Legisla- 
ture, or by some means being placed at the 
disposition of the Executive Government 
for stopping it; or, if such a power did 
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not exist, it ought to be devised, in order 
to enable the Government to prevent such 
mbling- This was a subject well worthy 
the attention of Parliament. The first 
railway bill that ever passed through the 
Legislature was called a Private Bill. What 
a monstrosity it was to style such a class of 
measures Private Bills! Was an intersec- 
tion of the whole country by lines of rail- 
ways, increasing the speed of travelling by 
four or five times, and causing an entire 
revolution in the economy of the people, to 
be classed under the head of Private and 
Personal Bills? Such a thing was mon- 
strous, and if the railway schemes were 
continued to be dealt with on the principle 
of Private Bills, the Legislature would ab- 
dicate one of its most important functions. 
He thanked the Government most sincerely 
for what had been done in this respect. It 
was a step taken in a right direction, and 
he was extremely sorry the Railway Reports 
of the Board of Trade had not been upheld 
in another quarter. If the mischief that 
had been done in this respect was not irre- 
parable by the time the various railway 
bills came up to their Lordships’ House, he 
trusted that a sufficient and proper degree 
of respect and of authority would be given 
to those Reports. Not that in his opinion 
the present Railway Board was the best 
constituted body for effecting the objects 
which it was sought to achieve. It was 
not a Committee of the Privy Council, nor 
had it the weight or authority of such a 
body, one only of the Privy Council being 
a Member of the Board; but it was formed 
from a subordinate class of public officers, 
who ought not in his opinion to have such 
weighty powers intrusted to them. He 
thought the power ought to exist, but that 
such a body of men as those constituting 
the Railway Committee ought not to be 
intrusted with the power of dealing with 
all the landed property of England. He 
considered, therefore, that he was doing no 
disservice to the noble Earl sitting on the 
opposite bench, if he pressed on him the 
necessity of reconstituting the Railway 
Board, and of appointing to act in that ca- 
pacity men of the very highest weight and 
authority in the kingdom; by which step 
all the difficulties which surrounded the 
legislative progress of the bills in question 
would be removed ; and more,—he would 
venture to say, that a Railway Board con- 
stituted in the way he had pointed out, and 
selected from the class of men he had indi- 
cated, would go far to remove all necessity 
for legislating on the subject of railways. 
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The Earl of Dalhousie could give no 
definite reply to the question of the noble 
Earl with respect to the period when the 
remaining Railway Reports might be ex- 
pected to be laid before Parliament; for 
the labours of that Department of the Board 
of Trade had been of a far more onerous 
description than was generally known. 
The increase in the numbers of railway 
projects during the last year had been alto- 
gether unparalleled; and such a simulta- 
neous creation of schemes would proba- 
bly never again occur. It had, therefore, 
been utterly out of the power of that 
Board to do that which, from its constitu- 
tion, it was originally contemplated it 
would, and which, under ordinary circum- 
stances, it ought to be able to perform, — 
namely, to report upon all the schemes in 
detail previous to the meeting of Par- 
liament, so that all the Reports should 
be ready to be laid upon the Tables 
of both Houses on the first day of their 
meeting. The consequence of the enor- 
mous pressure of this class of business 
on the Railway Department had been to 
prolong inquiries that were still going 
on before them. The Railway Board 
had been reproached for the tardiness 
of its proceedings, in not having re- 
ported on all the projects sooner; but a 
similar reproach for precipitancy would 
have been justly made had the Com- 
mittee hurried through the business before 
them, without duly weighing each scheme 
in its bearings upon the whole subject. 
He must further call their Lordships’ at- 
tention to the fact, that the preparation 
of their Reports, and their drawing up 
in detail, was a work which required 
time to perform it with that care which was 
requisite. The investigations that had hi- 
therto taken place before the Railway De- 
partment only regarded the great outlines 
of each class of railway projects; and it 
now remained for the Board to see if 
the objects of the schemes were car- 
ried into operation in the Bills them- 
selves. The various details of the Bills 
were extremely voluminous ; the tarifls— 
the various regulations and stipulations— 
were all to be settled, independently of 
the preliminary investigations; and, of 
course, subsequent to them. But, in so 
far as those preliminary investigations 
were concerned, the Reports relating 
to the schemes would, he might assure 
the noble Earl, all be laid before Parlia- 
ment very soon; though it was not pos- 





sible for him to name the day on which 
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they would be ready. With respect to 
the noble Earl’s views of the system that 
ought to have been adopted, he did not 
coincide in all his opinions; nor did he 
adopt his views with respect to the consti- 
tution of a General Railway Commission. 
He would not say it might not have been 
desirable to have adopted such a course in 
the first instance; but he thought that 
the time had passed at which such an 
arrangement could be made with any ad- 
vantageous results. He was extremely 
gratified to hear the noble Earl’s statements 
and remarks with regard to the proceed- 
ings of the Railway Board. Undoubtedly, 
the Members of that Department had been, 
to a great degree, treated as culprits, and as 
such they had been condemned. He did 
not complain of this; all he asked, was 
—not for pardon—not for an acquittal— 
but only to have as full, as severe, as unli- 
mited, and as long a trial as was necessary 
to test the integrity and efficiency of the 
Railway Board, and the impartiality which 
had governed the decisions at which its 
Members had arrived. 

Lord Campbell having said a few 
words on a former occasion with refer- 
ence to the subject before the House, 
would take the present opportunity of 
stating that he had never imputed any 
blame to the Railway Committee with 
respect to its decisions, nor to the Go- 
vernment for having appointed that De- 
partment of the Board of Trade. He 
believed the Government had acted wisely 
in so doing, and he believed also that the 
Railway Board bad carried the intentions 
of the Government in constituting it into 
full effect. But what he had said, and 
what he was glad to find his noble Friend 
(Earl Fitzwilliam) concurred in saying also, 
was, that the Railway Board was wholly 
incompetent to perform its duties. It was 
not constituted under the authority of an 
Act of Parliament. Its powers were li- 
mited, It could not examine witnesses, 
In short, it was founded solely on the au- 
thority of a Resolution of the House of 
Commons, that Resolution being to the 
effect that railway projects should be sub- 
mitted to the preliminary investigation of 
the Board of Trade. But that Resolution 
was not sufficient to warrant the consti- 
tution of a separate Department of the 
Board of Trade; nor could any such body 
as the Railway Committee have any 
weight until regularly appointed under 
the authority of Parliament. He must, 
however, protest most strongly against 
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Fitzwilliam), whose high. character 
would give a great weight to his sen. 
timents relative to the decisions of the 
Railway Board. His noble Friend had 
stated that the decisions of the Board, 
when adverse to a railway project, ought 
to be conclusive. That was a monstrous 
conclusion to arrive it, and he could not 
for a moment coincide in it. The noble 
Earl opposite had candidly admitted, that 
notwithstanding all the evidence before 
the Railway Committee of the Board of 
Trade, neither he nor his coadjutors could 
do more than guess at the various ele. 
ments which were to be taken into consi- 
deration in coming to a decision ; and that 
they had to grope in the dark, doing their 
best in the meantime to arrive at an equi- 
table and beneficial judgment. He (Lord 
Campbell) had no doubt whatever that 
such had been the case; but ought it to 


| be said that great enterprises—such as 


many of the rejected railways were— 
should be crushed, and for ever deprived 
of all possibility of being executed, be. 
cause the noble Earl and his Colleagues 
had, in their hurry to get their Reports 
presented to Parliament, not had time to 
report on all the elements of such railway 
projects? He admitted that respect was 
due to the Reports of the Railway Board; 
but that such Reports when adverse were 
to be final, he would never consent to. 
The Earl of Dalhousie would not pro- 
long the discussion, but must take the 
opportunity of putting the noble Lord 
right upon one subject. The noble Lord 
had asserted that the Railway Committee 
had no authority to report on the projects 


‘brought before it. Such was not the fact, 


The Select Committee of the House of 
Commons appointed to examine and re- 
port upon the general question of railway 
legislation reported on the particular 
question whether the projected railways 
which were to come before Parliament, 
should undergo a preliminary investigation 
by the Government or not. This question 
was discussed in all its different branches 
by the Committee ; and in the Report the 
Committee entered into the arguments, 
and detailed them at length, stating that 
the railways ought to be submitted to the 
examination of the Board of Trade, and 
further specifying particularly the Railway 
Department of that Board as the proper 
authority toexamine them. Not only was 
this laid down in the fifth Report of the 
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Select Committee ; but the Report entered 
into a consideration of what the duties of 
the new Railway Board ought to be, and 
it defined its powers and functions. The 
Report even went further ; and, in order to 
prevent any usurpation of undue power, 
it laid down in distinct terms what the 
Railway Board should not do. Therefore, 
not only was there a line marked out as to 
what the Board was to do, but also as to 
what it should not do; and the authority 
which was to attach to its Reports was 
likewise clearly defined. It was in vain 
for noble Lords to assert, after such a pre- 
cise and well-defined line as that to which 
he now referred had been laid down, that 
the Government ought not to have done 
what it did. The Government could, he 
must distinctly assert, take no other course 
than that which had been followed; and 
which, he reiterated, was precisely the one 
indicated by the Resolution founded on 
the Report be had referred to. With re- 
spect to the suggestion of his noble Friend 
(Earl Fitzwilliam), he could hold out no 
prospect that such a Commission of the 
Privy Council of the Lords of Trade, or 
any other similar body, as he had indi- 
cated, would be formed. The noble Earl 
would bear in mind, with reference to this 
subject, that to constitute such a Board 
would be to interfere with, and in some 
respects to supersede, the authority of the 
Legislature itself. 


House adjourned. 





HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
Monday, February 24, 1845. 


Mrnurgs.] Brits. Public.—2°- Manchester Division 
Stipendiary Magistrate. 

Private.—2° Manchester and Leeds Railway (Burnley 

Branch, and Oldham and Heywood Branches Extension) ; 
Ashton, Stalybridge, and Liverpool Junction Railway 
(Ardwick and Guide Bridge Branches); Hull and Selby 
(Bridlington Branch) Railway ; Leeds and Bradford Rail- 
way; Pudsey Gas; Manchester aud Birmingham (Ashton 
Branch) Railway ; Leeds and West Riding Junction Rail- 
way ; Lancaster and Carlisle Railway; York and Scar- 
borough Railway Deviation; Kendal and Windermere 
Railway; West Yorkshire Railway; Leeds, Dewsbury, 
and Manchester Junction Railway; Kingston-upon-Hull 
Docks ; Richmond (Surrey) Railway ; London and South 
Western Railway (No. 1), (Metropolitan Extension) ; 
Ellesmere and Chester, and Birmingham and Liverpool 
Junction Canals Union ; Liverpool Docks; Birkenhead 
(Commissioners’) Docks. 

PrriTions PRgSENTED. By Lord Courtenay, from Al- 
phington, for the Adoption of Measures for the Arranging 
of Differences in the Church of England.—By Mr. George 
Hamilton, from Protestants of Parishes of Forkhill, and 
Moyglere (Ireland), for Encouragement to Church Edu- 
cation Society.—By Mr. Tancred, from Banbury, for the 
Repeal of the Duty on Malt.—By Lord J. Russell, from 
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for time to dispose of Stock on hand.—By Mr, Sotheron, 
from Devizes, for Reducing the Duty on Tobacco.—By 
Mr. Pattison, from Inhabitants of Saint Bartholomew 
the Great, London, against the Window Tax.—By Mr. 
Bouverie, from Dumbarton, against any Alteration of 
Law relating to Banking (Scotland)—By Mr. W. Ha- 
milton, from Isle of Wight, and by Mr. Mackinnon, from 
George Edward Dermot, Lecturer on Anatomy and Sur- 
gery, against, and by Mr. R. Clive, from Shrewsbury, Mr. 
G. W. Hope, from Southampton, and from Sheffield, for 
Alteration of the Medical Practice Bill (1844).—By Mr. 
Barclay, from Sunderland, and Mr. Ord, from Newcastie- 
upon-Tyne, against Increase ef Naval and Military Es- 
tablishments.—By Lord Dalmeny, 'from Dunfermline, 
for Alteration of Prisons (Scotland) Act.—By Mr. Aldam, 
from Tregaron, Mr. Brotherton, from Harlech, Mr. 
Bright, from Stilton, and Mr. B. Hughes, from Llan- 
fechell, for Diminishing the Number of Public Houses.— 
By Sir John Hobhouse, from Proprietors of Nottingham 
Canal Navigation, and by Mr. Stuart Wortley, from Pro- 
prietors of Dearne and Dove Canal Navigation, for Regu- 
gulating Charges by Railway.—By Mr. Lockhart from 
Paisley, for Ameliorating the Condition of Schoolmasters 
(Scotland).—By Mr. Cobden, Mr. Masterman, and Mr. 
Pattison, from several Parishes in the County of Surrey, 
for Redemption of Tolls on Waterloo and other Bridges, 


Sugar Duties. 


Sucar Duties Drawsacks.] Mr. 
Williams said, he wished to ask the right 
hon. the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
whether he had reconsidered the deter- 
mination to which he said, on Friday last, 
he had come, in reference to the Sugar 
Duties taking effect from the day on which 
the Resolution should pass? The reason 
he asked the question was, that several 
communications had been received by him 
from Sugar Merchants, complaining of the 
haste manifested by Her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment in coming to this determination, 
inasmuch as that those merchants had 
large stocks on hand, and they would, 
therefore be seriously affected by the 
change, if a drawback were not allowed 
until they had disposed of their stock on 
hand. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer said, 
that he received daily several communica- 
tions upon the subject of the hon. Mem- 
ber’s question. But there existed great 
difference of opinion amongst those who 
were most nearly concerned. It seemed 
quite certain that if a future day was 
named for the duties being taken off, no 
sugar would be taken out of bond in the 
interval. Therefore, upon full consider- 
ation of all the applications made to the 
Government, he thought it would be better 
to say nothing further at present than 
that he would, on Wednesday, be prepared 
to say what course he intended to take as 
to fixing a day for the Resolution to take 
effect. 


INTERNATIONAL Coryricut.] Lord 





the Firm of Bryant and Co,, Sugar Refiners of Plymouth, 


Mahon wished to put a question to his 
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right hon. Friend at the head of the 
Government, respecting the negotiations 
which had been carried on for some time 
between the Government and _ several 
Foreign Powers on the subject of Interna- 
tional Copyright. His right hon. Friend the 
late President of the Board of Trade had 
said last Session, that some differences 
had arisen amongst the parties between 
whom the negotiations were pending, but 
that notwithstanding, there was reason to 
hope that the negotiations would be brought 
to ‘a satisfactory conclusion. What he 
now wished to know from his right hon. 
Friend was what progress had since been 
made, and whether he had any objection 
to lay before the House copies of any cor- 
respondence that might have recently 
passed on the subject ? 


Sir R. Peel said, that negotiations had 
been entered into on the subject with 
France and Belgium, for the purpose of 
giving facilities to the book trade in those 
countries and in this. These negotiations 
were carried on for some time, but they 
did not lead to any final or satisfactory 
result. Negotiations were afterwards en- 
tered into with Prussia; and, after a cer- 
tain time, it was alleged on the part of 
Prussia that the law of copyright in this 
country was defective, and ought to be 
amended. Since that time two Bills had 
passed Parliament to amend the law of 
copyright, and diminishing the objections 
raised by Prussia, The negotiations with 
Prussia were now renewed, and in the 
event of their being brought to a satisfac- 
tory conclusion, similar negotiations might 
be entered into with other countries. If 
the result of the negotiations with Prussia 
should not be satisfactory, he (Sir R. Peel) 
would have no objection to lay the cor- 
respondence before the House. In a 
short time he would be able to inform his 
noble Friend whether the negotiations had 
been brought to a close. 


On the Motion that the Order of the 
Day for the House to go intoa Com. 
mittee of Ways and Means, be now read, 


Sucar Dvuties.] Mr. Milner Gibson 
rose to move the Amendment of which 
he had given notice, and said: If the 
House will give me indulgence for a 
short period, I will endeavour, as briefly 
as may be consistent with a clear ex- 
position of the views I entertain, to 
explain the grounds why I have thonght 
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it proper to move an Amendment, which is 
as follows :— 

“ That no arrangement of the Sugar Duties 
will be satisfactory and permanent, which does 
not involve an equalization of Duty on Fo. 
reign and Colonial Sugar.” 

I am aware that there is an objection en- 
tertained by many Members of Parliament 
to the moving of what are called ‘‘ abstract” 
Resolutions ; and certainly, if I were asked 
the question whether or not it is a desirable 
course to move an abstract Resolution with- 
out indicating any practical result to fol- 
low ; I should answer that such a course 
would not be the wisest for a Member of 
Parliament to pursue. But it is not ne- 
cessary to ask the assent of the House to 
what may be termed the “ abstract prin- 
ciple” contained in this Resolution, be- 
cause I believe that principle bas already 
received the full and unqualified concur- 
rence of the Ministers of the Crown; and, 
as I believe, also has been affirmed by 
the great majority of the Members of this 
House. It is because this Resolution is a 
practical Resolution, and indicates a mode 
of arranging the Sugar Duties on some- 
thing like a permanent footing, that I have 
undertaken to submit it tothe House. The 
course I have taken is fully sanctioned by 
precedent ; because it will be in the recol- 
lection of the House that when the noble 
Lord the Member for Liverpool—on a mode 
of arranging the Sugar Duties having been 
brought forward by the late Executive 
Government—submitted his view in the 
form of a Resolution ; in that Resolution he 
indicated what he conceived would be a 
fitting mode of placing those Sugar Duties 
on a permanent footing. The point to 
which he drew the attention of the House 
was the necessity of maintaining a distinc. 
tion between sugar the produce of slave 
labour and free fabour in the markets of 
this country. The noble Lord contended 
that it would be inconsistent with the 
course hitherto taken by Parliament with 
regard to the Slave Trade, so to arrange 
the duty on foreign produce as to give a 
direct encouragement to the Slave Trade. 
But though the noble Lord invited us, to 
take that course, as something like a 
permanent settlement of the Sugar Du- 
ties, experience has proved that no set- 
tlement was effected ; for the question of 
the Sugar Duties has ever since been in 
a state of constant suspense. Since that 
period the sugar trade has been in con- 
tinual uncertainty and depression ; and 
we have had already to pronounce our opi- 
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nion on several distinct measures for alter- 
ing the taxation on sugar. And we know 
well that nothing is so prejudicial to the 
sugar trade of the country as to subject 
the duty to continued alterations. The 
questions which have been put to the 
right hon. Gentleman this evening are 
strong arguments in favour of something 
like a permanent settlement of this mat- 
ter being effected. The hon. Member 
for Coventry has been calling upon the 
Government to make some recompense to 
those parties who will be visited with a 
great loss in consequence of their having 
paid a higher duty than it is now proposed 
to levy on the sugar which they held as 
stock in hand; and the hon. Member for 
Norwich also put a question of a similar ten- 
dency to the proposition of the hon. Mem- 
ber for Coventry, showing how much the 
holders of duty-paid sugar would be affected 
by the alteration of the duty. But I think 
I shall have no difficulty in obtaining the 
consent of the House to a principle which 
is palpable and consistent with common 
sense—namely, that we should endeavour 
to place the Sugar Duties upon such a 
footing as would be likely not to be changed 
for a long time to come. I am aware that 
the right hon. Gentleman the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer will tell me that there 
is constitutional difficulty in making the 
Sugar Duties depend upon a permanent 
Act of Parliament. I am perfectly aware 
that this is one of the duties which, upon 
constitutional principles, are reserved for 
an annual vote by the House; but it does 
not follow that it should not be arranged 
and based upon such a footing as would 
make it probable that Parliament would 
sanction it in subsequent years, and not 
subject the sugar trade to the injurious 
consequences of frequent changes. But the 
point to which I wish to call the attention 
of the House—and which I think must ne- 
cessarily be introduced preliminarily to any 
arrangement of the Sugar Duties—is the 
protection which you propose to give to the 
colonial proprietors. I call your attention, 
Sir, not to the question of the Slave Trade 
or of slavery, because I leave that to be 
discussed upon some future evening upon 
moral and philanthropic grounds; but I 
call your attention to a plain question of 
justice in taxation—to a matter which I 
think I can make clear to every man— 
namely, that it is not consistent with our 
duty as legislators, when we are resolving 
ourselves into a Committee of Ways and 
Means for the sole purpose of voting a 
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supply to Her Majesty to meet the current 
Expenditure of the country—that it is not 
consistent with our duty at the same time 
to take the opportunity of levying another 
tax, as it were, which is not to be paid to 
the public Exchequer, or to be applied in 
defraying the expenses of the country, but 
it is to be appropriated to a certain class of 
our fellow-countrymen who have not yet 
made out any good claim for any such fa- 
vour, and have not set forth any intelli- 
ble ground why we should take this legis- 
lative mode for making compensation for 
any alleged grievance. But it is proposed 
to take this indirect mode of putting the 
hands of the Colonial proprietors into the 
pockets of the people of England at a mo- 
ment when we are professing simply to be 
engaged in voting money for the Public 
Expenditure. What is the position of the 
House at this time? The right hon. Gen- 
tleman the First Lord of the Treasury has 
invited us to go into a Committee of Ways 
and Means to vote a Supply to Her Ma- 
jesty. I make not the slightest objections 
to accede to that invitation. I think, if 
you are to raise taxes by indirect duties on 
articles of consumption, a duty on sugar is 
avery simple and natural one. No one 
could object to sugar as a subject of tax- 
ation for the purposes of revenue; but it 
is to the second object the Government 
evidently has in the mode of imposing this 
tax that I object—namely, by imposing a 
different rate of duty on Foreign and 
Colonial Sugar, to divert the amount of 
the tax paid by the consumer from the Ex- 
chequer to the Colonial proprietors. It 
is to that part of the proposition I enter- 
tain an insurmountable objection. There 
can be no doubt such must be the result of 
the measure based on the principles sub- 
mitted by the right hon. Gentleman to the 
House. Nothing is more clear than this, 
that if you impose different rates of duty 
with reference to the place where the 
sugar is grown, then the amount of that 
difference will, in many cases, go into the 
pockets of some particular class of per- 
sons, and will not find its way into the 
Exchequer. If this position be doubted, 
T will endeavour to make it clear; and 
if there be any fallacy in my statement, 
I hope some hon. Gentleman will set me 
right. I will take, as an illustration, two 
samples of sugar in bond of equal intrinsic 
value-——of equal value I mean in the mar- 
kets of the world. I will take that value 
at 24s. the cwt. To one of these samples 
I will apply a duty of 28s.; to the other 
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sample I will apply a duty of 14s. What 
is the consequence? It is quite clear that 
if the sample to which I applied 28s. be 
sold in the market of this country, it 
must fetch 52s.; because that is the sum 
of 24s. and 28s. It is also equally clear 
that the other sample, being of equal in- 
trinsic value, must also fetch in the mar- 
ket an equal price with the first. But 
to this second sample I apply the duty 
of 14s., and still it, in the same markets 
must fetch 52s.; but if you deduct 14s. 
from 52s., what is left?—38s. The sup- 
posed intrinsic value of the sugar is 24s. 
exclusive of duty. Add to 24s. a duty of 
14s., and that makes 38s. But in the 
former case, the intrinsic value is also 24s. ; 
but there is a duty of 28s. which makes 
52s. Now, deduct 38s. from 52s., and that 
leaves 14s. Here, then, is a difference of 
14s. between the price in bond of Foreign 
and Colonial sugars. How does this dif- 
ference of price arise? Certainly not from 
the intrinsic value of the sugars, irrespec- 
tive of duty, because both Foreign and 
Colonial sugars are assumed to be at 24s. 
the cewt. The difference then arises from 
the duty—that on Foreign sugars being 
28s., that on Colonial being 14s., and 
hence a difference of 14s. But to whom 
does this difference go? Not to the con- 
sumer, because the price of both Foreign 
and Colonial is the same in the market. 
Then it must necessarily go to the grow- 
er of Colonial sugar. Now, in all these 
cases, it is clear that this excess of price 
goes into the pockets of the Colonial pro- 
prietors, and not into Her Majesty’s Ex- 
chequer. The question is not, whether 
the identical duties which are received at 
the Custom House go into the public 
Exchequer; but whether the additional 
price paid by the consumer in consequence 
of your differential duties goes to the Public 
Revenue. If not—and my argument is 
that it does not—then I contend that a 
gross act of injustice is perpetrated upon 
the people of this country, for which they 
receive no adequate compensation. I do not 
know whether any Gentleman will dispute 
that such is the effect of a differential duty. 
If you impose a rate of differential duties, 
you will attach to the value of every de- 
scription of Colonial sugar the full amount 
of the difference of those duties. If the 
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amount of protection be 10s., as the right 
hon. Gentleman says it is, then 10s. will 
be added to the value of all Colonial sugar 
over and above the price it would other- 
wise sell for. The right hon, Gentleman 
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first adds 14s. duty to the price of Colo. 
nial sugars, and he then adds 10s. (accord- 
ing to his own statement) to that price, by 
way of protection, by subjecting Foreign 
sugar to an extra tax to that amount, 
What, then, is the real extent of this fraud 
—if I may use so strong a term—upon the 
Revenue, as resulting from this system of 
protection? The right hon. Baronet told 
us the other evening, that he expected 
230,000 tons of Colonial sugar to be con- 
sumed in this country in the course of the 
next year. Now, this, at a duty of 10s. per 
cwt., being 10/. a ton, upon 230,000 tons, 
amounts to 2,300,000/. That is the sum 
which we are now invited to take from Her 
Majesty’s Exchequer, and pay over to the 
West and East India proprietors. 2,300,000/., 
for whch no explanation has been given, 
is to be taken out of the pockets of the 
people of this country and be paid over to 
our Colonial producers. What a monstrous 
act of injustice this appears to be upon the 
face of it! I know there are Gentlemen 
who will contend that there are good rea- 
sons why the Colonial proprietors should 
thus be entitled to deduct 2,300,000/. from 
the Public Exchequer next year. I know 
there are Gentlemen here who would con- 
tend that a case has been made out for 
such a transfer of the public money. But 
I, asa Member of Parliament, representing 
the public interest, and not the interest of 
any peculiar class, am entitled to ask, what 
are those grounds and reasons? I am en- 
titled to ask that something like a case 
should be substantiated before [the claim 
is assented to, and that the House should 
not, in a blindfold manner, make a trans- 
fer of so large a sum of the public 
money to individuals of whose right or 
claim no notice whatever has been given to 
the House. We are invited to give money to 
Her Majesty’s Exchequer, but we have 
since been asked to give 2,300,000/. to the 
West and East India proprietors. Why was 
not that mentioned also in the invitation? 
Why not set forth, as it were, in your 
proposition? The Government are osten- 
sibly doing one thing, but in reality are 
doing another, and a very different thing. 
I should be the last man to advocate the 
principle I am now advocating, if I thought 
that any injustice would be done to our 
Colonies. I hope hon. Gentlemen will not 
attach to me the charge so frequently 
thrown out, that because a Member 0 
Parliament advocates justice in national 
taxation, that therefore he must neces« 
sarily be influenced by peculiar animo- 
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sity against some particular class of Bri- , 
tish producers, J say it with the most per- | 
fect confidence, that there is no man in the 
House who would be more glad and desi- 
rous than I am to see the Colonial proprie- 
tors prosperous, and that all the interests 
connected with our English settlements 
should go on prospering and flourishing. 
But it is quite consistent with such a desire 
that I should be anxious to prevent any 
undue tax being imposed upon the people 
of this country. And if there be one duty 
more incumbent on a Member of Parlia- 
ment than another—or if there be one 
course of action which is more distinct and 
legitimate for him to follow than another, 
it is that he should take care that the taxes | 
levied upon the people of this country 
should not be applied to private and indi- 
vidual uses, but scrupulously devoted to 
public purposes, and faithfully used for 
meeting the National Expenditure. I hope 
I may advocate these principles fairly and 
boldly, without laying myself open to the 
charge of being actuated by any peculiar 
animosity against the West and East India 
proprietors. It has been alleged that 
there are grounds for transferring these 
2,300,000/. during the next year to the 
Colonial proprietors. It has been alleged 
that by the legislation of this country in 
former times, you acted towards the Colonial 
proprietors in such a manner as to give 
them a just and equitable claim upon your 
Exchequer. If that be so, I should prefer 
amore direct mode of making that claim 
than that of giving a compensation to the 
West and East India proprietors in the 
form of a monopoly. I believe it would be 
more satisfactory also to the public, if they 
could see an account made out—for there 
is nothing which the British people like so 
much as a balance-sheet, fairly set forth in 
a clear and perspicuous manner—and if a 
just claim could be made out, they would 
not object to compensate the parties from 
the public Exchequer. I contend that no 
such claim has been or can be made out; 
and that whatever difficulties the Colonists 
may have laboured under in consequence 
of what may be termed the legislation of 
this country, have been amply compensated 
in the shape of the vote of public money to 
the amount of 20,000,000/. sterling. I 
remember the right hon. Gentleman now 
at the head of Her Majesty’s Government 
distinctly stating that we were entitled to 
deal with the West India interests accord- 
ing to our judgment ; that we had pur- 
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hon. Gentleman used that expression, I 
conceived that he alluded to the twenty 
millions granted to the Colonies by the Bri- 
tish Parliament. With regard to the al- 
leged deficiencies of negro labour in the 
Colonies, and to the difficulties said to 
have been caused by legislation, I wish to 
make this observation to the House:—If 
2,300,000/. are to be given out of the 
pockets of the people, 1 would ask, is it 
reasonable to give it to other than those 
who complain of these grievances, of want 
of labour, and impediments caused by legis- 
lation? Have the East Indies, has the 
Mauritius, or have even some of the West 
India Islands themselves, suffered from 
want of labour ? Why, then, do you propose 
to give to the proprietors of the Colonies 
this large sum of money indiscriminately ? 
Many of them never pretended to have any 
claim upon the House; and if it be true 
that some of the West India Colonies are 
deficient in negro labour in consequence of 
legislation, is that a reason why you should 
give this monopoly to the Mauritius, the 
East Indies, and those islands of the West 
Indies which have no such deficiency ? If we 
are to vote this 2,300,000/. in this indirect 
and unsatisfactory manner, at any rate let 
us vote it to those who have a claim upon 
us, and not indiscriminately to them and to 
parties who have no claim. We know, 
and the hon. Member for Paisley (Mr. 
Hastie) will substantiate the statement I 
am about to make, that there is no part of 
the globe in which labour is more abund- 
ant and cheaper than in British India ; and 
I believe I am correct when I state, that 
at the present moment in the Mauritius 
there is a surplus of labour, and that per- 
sons are wandering about for want of em- 
ployment. So great is the number of Hill 
Coolies who have arrived there, that there 
is not sufficient labour for them. This is 
a point which must not be lost sight of. If 
it be right to vote this 2,300,000/. to the 
Colonists on the ground of a deficiency of 
labour, it cannot be right to give it to the 
East India possessions, to the Mauritius, 

or to those islands of the West Indies which 

have a sufficient supply of labour. It must 

be admitted, too, that Barbadoes is at the 

present moment overflowing with labour ; 

so likewise is Antigua. Now, all these, I 

contend, ought to be left out of the list of 
share of 2,300,000/. This, then, will very 

much reduce the number of Colonial pro- 

ducers who can have any fair and just 

claim upon the Legislature for compensa- 

tion, The list of exceptions are the British 
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East India possessions, the Mauritius, Bar- 
badoes, and Antigua. Let us now consider 
whether the residue of Colonial producers 
(after striking these out of the list) are 
themselves entitled to any portion of this 
2,300,000/. What is the alleged grievance 
with reference to the deficiency of labour ? 
It is meant to be said that labour is dear in 
consequence of labour not being abundant. 
It is meant to be said that the cost of the 
roduction of sugar in these West India 
islands is increased/by the difficulty of ob- 
taining labour, except at a high rate of 
wages. These are the allegations; but 
what are the facts of this case? We must 
receive very cautiously the statements of 
interested parties when we come to the 
uestion of the cost of producing sugar. 
herefore, if I take any evidence on this 
point, I will confine myself solely to such 
evidence as must be deemed credible and 
important, as coming from persons entitled 
to be considered authorities upon the sub- 
ject, and at the same time totally disin- 
terested. What, in the first place, then, 
was the cost of producing a cwt. of sugar 
during the time of slavery, at a period 
when the thought of the emancipation of 
slaves was not very substantially or confi- 
dently entertained by any portion of the 
community? I will take the year 1828, 
the emancipation of the slaves taking place 
in 1834. I will state the cost of producing 
a cwt. of sugar with all the advantages of 
slavery, when it existed in its most unmi- 
tigated form. The authority I shall quote 
is entitled to respect, it being that of one 
of the public officers of the present Go- 
vernment—Mr. Porter, of the Board of 
Trade—a gentleman perfectly disinterested, 
and who has written a very able book on 
the Culture of the Sugar Cane. What 
does he say as to the price of producing a 
ewt. of sugar during the period of sla- 
very? Why, he says that the cost of pro- 
ducing a cwt. of sugar previous to 1828, 
when slavery existed and emancipation was 
hardly expected, was 9s. 103d. He states, 
that for a period of ten years, from 1819 
to 1829, the expense of cultivating a par- 
ticular estate in the West Indies, including 
salt provisions, provision grounds, lumber 
stores, expenses of manufacturing sugar, 
and the salaries of overseers, amounted to 
26,851/. The number of slaves, of all 
ages and both sexes, averaged at 140. 
e produce for these years was 29,492 
ewt. of sugar, and 164,285 gallons of rum. 
The rum, valued at 1s, 6d. per gallon (it 
is now 2s. 4d.), would amount to 12,3211., 
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thus leaving a balance of 14,530/. as the 
cost of cultivating the sugar, being at the 
rate of 9s. 103d. per cwt. This is what 
Mr. Porter informs us, and he isa per- 
fectly disinterested authority. I am aware 
that very different statements may be 
brought forward, made by West India gen- 
tlemen before Committees of this House, 
in which they have endeavoured to make 
out that the cost of production has in- 
creased since the abolition of slavery ; but 
I contend that if we, as Members of Par. 
liament, are to resort to authorities, let it 
be the authority of a public officer—a man 
of great experience, and possessing the 
confidence of the Government—and let us 
net refer as authorities to less impartial 
sources, or persons who may have some 
purpose to serve. The evidence of such a 
man as Mr. Porter is worth five hundred- 
fold more than evidence given by interested 
parties before a Committee of this House. 
I have given you the cost of the cultivation 
of a cwt. of sugar during a period of sla- 
very—namely, 9s. 103d. I will now give 
you the cost of producing a cwt. of sugar 
since slavery has been abolished, and this 
also upon an authority which must have 
great weight with the House. I will give 
an estimate of the costs on two estates 
which are at the present moment subject 
to all those difficulties which are now com- 
plained of, and which are alleged as the 
ground of this proposed protection to the 
colonist. The quotation I shall make is 
from the Jamaica Royal Agricultural So. 
ciety’s Reporter of the 20th of June, 1844. 
Tt is a quotation which has appeared in a 
very ingenious periodical, which ] am sure 
Her Majesty’s Government cannot fail to 
have read, namely, the Economist news- 
paper. It is to that paper that I am in- 
debted for my information. It is a fact, 
not an argument. The statement is this:— 

“The Clarendon Agricultural Society gave 
a prize of 20/., or a piece of plate of that value, 
to the manager in the parish making the greate 
est quantity of sugar at the smallest cost, 
from the ist of January to the 31st December, 
1843, all things considered.” 


To the manager’s expenses are added all- 


other expenses, which are included in the 
estimates of the cost of the cwt. of sugar 
during the time of slavery. But what is 
the sum stated in this report as the cost 
of producing one ewt, of sugar? On one 
of the estates, the cost was 10s. 2d.; and 
on the other, it was about 6s. 94d. So 
we have a good authority for stating that 
the cost of producing one cwt. of sugar 
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in the West India islands during the period 
of slavery, was 9s. 103d., while at the 
resent moment it was something between 
10s. 2d. and 6s. 93d. I want to know 
why that can possibly be a ground for 
giving the West India proprietors a pro- 
tecting duty of 10s.? Why, 10s. is more 
than the whole cost of the sugar! I will 
take the protection duty at 10s., as stated 
by the right hon. Gertleman (Sir R. Peel) 
himself, though rumour is saying that the 
measure of the right hon. Gentleman will 
give a larger protection. But, taking it at 
10s., I ask upon what ground is it that 
you give this large additional price upon 
every cwt. of sugar produced in the West 
India Colonies? I repeat, 10s. is more 
than the cost of all the labour; so that 
if Brazil could grow sugar for nothing—if 
their sugar rained down from the skies, 
without the slightest effort used by com- 
mon industry to produce it—still this pro- 
tection duty of 10s. on Colonial sugar will 
subject the sugar of Brazil to a disadvantage 
as compared to the produce of the West 
Indian proprietors. Can anybody deny 
the justness of this argument? Have I 
not established this fact upon sufficient 
authority? If it be so, I ask, are we, 
without any further inquiry, or without 
any attempt to resist this obnoxious tax in 
favour of our Colonial sugar,— are we calmly 
to allow you to take the public money, and 
not call upon you emphatically, and in a 
spirit of remonstrance, to give us a clear 
and satisfactory account of what it is you 
mean by asserting a necessity for imposing 
this 10s. protection duty? If you say it 
is in consequence of the deficiency of labour 
in your West India Colonies, then I ask 
you, is that the fact? Will any Member 
of the West India body, get up and state 
that even in the Colonies which suffer most, 
they find any real difficulty in obtaining 
labour, or that they suffer any difficulties 
from the fewness of labourers? Why, the 
noble Lord, the present Secretary of the 
Colonies, who now sits in another place, 
told us, a year or two ago, that the 
ig quantity of labour in the West 
ndia Colonies was sufficient, if that 
labour were properly applied, and if the 
labourers were properly used; and he 


Went on to say, that if all the remains of 
those evil practices which existed durin 

the time of slavery were abolished, and i 

the West India proprietors would attempt 
to carry out the principle of emancipation 
in a faithful and true spirit, there would 
not be any difficulty—I think I am entitled 
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to infer this much from the language of 
the noble Lord—in obtaining a continuous 
supply of labour. These were his words 
The noble Lord, in the debate of the 24th 
of February, 1842, said,— 


“ He would venture to say this, with re- 
spect to the expense of cultivation, that there 
was no single instance in which this natural 
consequence had not followed as effect and 
cause,—namely, that when they gave to the 
negro labourer an interest in the amount of 
work to be performed, and in the amount of 
produce raised, then they would obtain con- 
stant and industrious labourers; but when 
they did not give that interest they would not 
obtain them, The amount of competition car- 
ried on there at present was ruinous. The 
planters were competing with each other in 
this way, by employing their labourers for a 
certain time, and paying them accordingly ; 
and not giving the labourers an interest in their 
work, by awarding according to the actual 
portion done ‘This, he thought, was a great 
cause of the ruinous expense which the planters 
were now subject to in the West India Colo- 
nies.” 


Thus, then, it appears that the reason why 
you cannot get labour in the Colonies con- 
tinuously, and why you cannot get the 
negro to give his exertions in your service, 
is based on a very natural ground—it is 
that you will not reward him according to 
the work he does. If this be a correct state- 
ment—and I haveit on the word of Lord 
Stanley himself, who ought to be an au- 
thority with the West India proprietors— 
for the noble Lord was a great advocate 
for the 20,000,000/. compensation grant— 
why then, I say, that if you were to adopt 
the same principle with respect to your 
British labourers, and were to deal with 
them as you have with the West India 
labourers, by not paying them according to 
the work they did, [ very much doubt 
whether, in many branches of industry, 
you would not find the same difficulty to 
obtain continuous labour, as that which you 
now complain of in the Colonies. It was 
stated the other night at a public meeting, 
that besides the deficiency of labour, the 
West Indies laboured under another evil— 
the number of able-bodied paupers. If so, 
it presents a very strange anomaly ; for on 
the one hand we hear that there is not a 
sufficient number of labourers, and on the 
other thatthere is such a surplusof labourers 
that parts of the West Indies abound in able- 
bodied paupers. This seems a mere contra- 
diction, unless we can suppose that there is 
such affinity between able-bodied paupers 
and monopoly, as we know exists between 
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Certain chemical substances, which, to the 
Uninitiated, appear to be of very opposite 
natures. If these able-bodied paupers exist, 
their existence arises, in my belief, from the 
nefarious system pursued in the West India 
Colonies with reference to the manner in 
which labour is employed. You create the 
greatest repugnance to the employer, if you 
persist in making the freeman a slave. I 
doubt whether the conditions imposed upon 
a great number of West Indian labourers 
are not inconsistent with the spirit of the 
Emacipation Act, and with the notion that 
the negro was to be raised to all the rights 
and privileges of the freeman. There is 
another reason why you experience great 
difficulty in your West India Colonies, which 
was formerly adverted to by the noble Lord 
at the head of the Colonial Department, 
who pointed out so pes sd the causes of 
the present condition of affairs there. The 
noble Lord pointed to the absentee system, 
which prevails to such an extent, that as 
long as it continues it is in vain to hope 
that industry would be productive under 
any system of monopoly or protection. The 
great bulk of West India proprietors live 
away from their estates, and are ignorant 
of all the branches of industry necessary to 
thecultivationof their estates. Those estates 
are Jeft entirely at the mercy of overseers 
and attorneys, persons who have no interest 
in the permanent value of the inherit- 
ance, but merely in getting as much out 
of the soil as will answer their own pur- 
poses. Manufacture, agriculture, distillery, 
chemistry, are all necessary to the pro- 
duction of sugar—all these are entirely neg- 
lected by the only person who has a real and 
lasting interest in the successful cultivation 
of his property. I may ask my hon. Friend 
the Member for Stockport (Mr. Cobden), 
if he were to reside in Vienna, and leave 
his print-works to be conducted by attorneys 
and agents, bent only on filling their own 
pockets, whether he would find it possible, 
however favourable markets and prices 
might be, to continue his business with 
such profit as ought to give him a due re- 
turn for his capital? Yet this is the con- 
dition in which the West India proprietors 
lace themselves. An English landowner 
ets his estate to a tenant, and it has at 
least the benefit of the personal presence 
and exertions of that tenant ; but the West 
India proprietor, who is landlord, tenant, 
manufacturer, distiller, and merchant, all 
in one, comes to us and tells us that his 
business is not profitable, and that the Re- 
presentatives of the people of this country 
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must levy a contribution on the great mass 
of working industry, in order to make good 
a deficiency produced by his own absurd and 
injurious management. Every body, I think, 
must admit that there is considerable force 
in this observation ; but I would not claim 
for it that merit, if it had not been already 
made by personsof greater authority, and by 
nobody, perhaps, oftener than by the noble 
Lord the Secretary for the Colonies. For 
my own part, I should be sorry that my 
hon. Friend the Member for Weymouth 
(Mr. Bernal) should exchange his agree. 
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able residence (to no one more agreeable: 


than to his friends) in Eaton Place for the 
island of Jamaica. I should regret, also, 
that he should be exposed to the influences 
of that unpleasant climate; but I confess 
[ see no hope for the West India body, an- 
less they take upon themselves the ma- 
nagement of their estates in person, instead 
of trusting them to those who have not the 
same interests as the proprietors. There 
seems to me no hope, unless the proprie- 
tors will gird up their loins, and quit this 
country in order to attend to their own 
business abroad. There can be no pros. 
perity for the West India Colonies by any 
arrangement or juggling of duties in this 
House. No majorities here will give 
prosperity to the West Indies; and no 
dancing attendance at the Colonial Office 
will accomplish any such end. Nothing 
can be done for these Colonies but by 
adopting a better system of management 
—a more economical application of labour 
—an introduction of better modes of cul- 
tivation, by the application of science and 
machinery. The noble Governor of Ja. 
maica, Lord Elgin, has stated that the 
mere substitution of the plough for the 
hoe would make a difference of 50 per 
cent. in the amount of production. Are 
all the authorities I have taken the liberty 
of quoting to go for nothing? and is no- 
thing to be done for the West India Colo. 
nies but through protection and monopoly? 
But I would ask whether the most con- 
vincing facts may not be brought forward 
to show that the little labour in the West 
Indies is very ill applied? Of what com- 
parative use is manual labour if you do not 
make it more productive by the employ- 
ment of machinery? It has been long a 
maxim in our manufacturing districts, that 
if you have only so much manual labour 
you must increase it by machinery ; and 
why is not this principle to be applied to 
the West Indies? There has been no 
necessity to use such arguments to our 
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manufacturers at home; they have re- 
tained ion of the markets of Europe, 
pot by manual labour, but by having dis- 
covered that it is expedient to unite ma- 
chinery and labour, in order to make both 
siequately productive. That must be done 
in the West Indies. I observe in a West 
Indian journal of great merit and consider- 
ation, the speech of a Captain Dillon, 
in which he urges this, doctrine in an 
extremely able and sensible manner ; he 
asked whether it was not more advisable 
for them to expend part of their Colonial 
income in purchasing steam-engines, and 
in importing new machines from England, 
than in promoting the immigration of fresh 
labourers? In truth, he took a most sound 
view of the subject ; and it is a fact, that 
during three centuries there has not been 
the slightest improvement in the cultiva- 
tion of sugar. I have been told, on the 
best authority, that the steam-engine, which 
has proved so beneficial an aid of human 
labour, has not been generally used in the 
West Indies. Upon this point I will venture 
to read a short extract from a West Indian 
newspaper, which deservedly $ con- 
liderable influence in the Coleaies., It is 
called the West Indian, and the editor re- 
narks,— 

“ We have repeatedly declared our convic- 
tion, that obstinate perseverance in the use of 
manual labour, in the production of sugar, 
must prove ruinous ; the only safe alternative 
is to resort to a plan which, in a great mea- 
sure, would supersede its use.” 


It seems to me that this obvious resource 
has been entirely neglected in the West 
Indies ; and there cannot be a more striking 
proof how unwilling the West India in- 
terest is to make any effort to render labour 
productive, than the fact I am about to 
mention, At present, a great number of 
labourers are employed, in consequence of 
want of facility of locomotion, and the 
means of conveying goods from one part 
of the island to another ; and some spirited 
individuals, therefore, proposed a railroad 
between Kingston and Spanish Town. Not 
one of the gentlemen whose interests are 
protected, and whom protection, according 
to their own account, stimulates to im- 
provement, could be found to give counte- 
nance and support to this undertaking. 
Who, then, were the parties who did come 
forward to take up the proposition, and to 
furnish the funds? The persons who have 
no confidence in protection, but who look 
forward to the adoption of free trade, and 
to exposing the West Indies to free compe- 
VOL, LXXVII. {tio} 
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petition with the produce of the world. 
These were the parties who found the 
money for the railroad between Kingston 
and Spanish Town; who relied upon the 
soundness of their own principles; and 
who, as necessity, according to the old 
proverb, is the mother of invention, see 
the time not far distant when competition 
will reduce the West Indies to the necessity 
of introducing improvements. If the West 
India proprietors had faith in their own 
principles, why did not they step forward 
to establish this railway? If protection 
affords such a safe investment of capital, 
why did they let others step in to reap the 
advantage? The truth is, that they be- 
lieve there is to be a speedy end to protec- 
tion ; and, so believing, why do they not 
give it up at once, instead of keeping trade, 
manufactures, and the interests of the pro- 
ducer in the West. Indies, in such continual 
suspense and uncertainty? I am persuaded 
that the West India Colonies are enervated 
by protection; and the reason why the 
railway project was left to free-traders was 
that the West India proprietors are ener- 
vated by monopoly. This is an important 
fact, which ought not to be forgotten, and 
nothing tells so well upon Members of 
Parliament, and upon the British public, 
as plain and stubborn facts; and here we 
see that not a single protectionist could be 
found to take a step in the matter, while 
it was left entirely to those who advocate 
the principle of the equalisation of duties. 
Is there not, then, some ground for the 
assertion that monopoly enervates; and 
that in order to make a branch of industry 
flourish, it must stand on the sound, solid 
basis of free trade and competition? I 
will not dwell longer on this part of the 
question, because I fairly admit that if it 
could be shown that, in the West Indies, 
plans of most economical cultivation are 
adopted—if it could be shown that protec- 
tion has worked aJl the good the most san- 
guine of its advocates could predict, I 
should still say that it was an injustice to 
the great body of the community. I 
should still say that our merchants had a 
right to supply the consumer with sugar by 
the operation of commerce with Brazil and 
Cuba. I should still placethe question on the 
broad ground of justice and sound policy. 
I maintain that you cannot, with any show 
of justice, interfere with freedom of ex- 
change, and that if we had an ample supply 
of sugar, and at the prices of the world, it 
is incumbent upon us to change the system, 
and to adopt the principles of free trade, in 
2M 
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justice to all classes of Her Majesty’s sub- 
jects. I know that such an abstract view 
of the question is not palatable to hon. 
Members on the other side ; they are fond 
of saying that although protection bears on 
the face of it injustice to the rest of the 
commerce of the Empire, yet that we gain 
an advantage by some extension of import- 
ation, by some increase of trade, by some 
augmentation of power, or by something 
which has a tendency to satisfy the people 
that national interests are consulted. Let 
us take, then, a short view of this allega- 
tion. Can it be said that we augment our 
imports by the protection afforded to the 
West Infiia Colonies? Here I ought to 
say, that I take the liberty of limiting my 
statement to the West India Colonies; be- 
cause I well recollect that, when the right 
hon. Member for Taunton (Mr. Labouchere) 
brought forward the question of the Brazil 
Trade, the right hon. Member for Newark 
(Mr. Gladstone) said, that protection was 
not meant for the Mauritius, nor for Bri- 
tish India, but solely and exclusively for 
the West India Colonies. I shall, therefore, 
direct my argument to. that point, and I 
ask whether protection has increased our 
imports from the West Indies? I will take 
a period previous to the abolition of slavery, 
and I assert that your production was de- 
creasing for many years before 1834, when 
Emancipation was carried. Your produc- 
tion and your importation were decreasing, 
in spite of your boasted monopoly and the 
advantage of slave labour. It is not to be 
forgotten that this protective duty was 
enacted at a time when you were owners 
of slaves, and the employers of slave labour. 
It did not arise out of any new theory, or 
from any philanthropic considerations re- 
gulating taxation, or the imposition of 
duties ; but it was adopted during times of 
slavery and slave labour. Nevertheless, 
the imports from the West Indies had been 
gradually failing ; and what has been the 
case since? Notwithstanding the vast in- 
erease of our population—notwithstanding 
the vastly augmented demand for sugar— 
and notwithstanding our vaunted anxiety 
to promote the comforts of the labouring 
classes—notwithstanding, I say, all this, 
your imports have been nearly stationary. 
They may have varied a little from year to 
year ; but I believe I am correct in stating 
that there was a larger quantity of sugar 
imported in 1834, the very year of eman- 
cipation, than during the year 1844, the 
last date to which the accounts have been 
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the right hon. Baronet at the head of the 
Government, that he distinctly informed 
us that there had been no material increage 
in the quantity of sugar imported from the 
West Indies, and that although in one 
year, perhaps, it might have been a little 
greater, still that upon the whole the im. 
port had been comparatively stationary, 
And when we consider the enormous in. 
crease in population, what a real deficieney 
does this establish? The same limited 
amount has been divided between such an 
increased number of persons, and how 
much smaller a share must have fallen to 
the lot of every poor person! We know 
that the middling and higher classes have 
not diminished their consumption of sugar, 
so that the diminution must have fallen 
upon the poorest classes, and so far their 
few comforts must have been materially 
reduced, Can anything be more unreason. 
able than to doubt the evil inflicted upon 
this community by continuing your sup- 
plies of sugar mainly from the protected 
West Indies? Let us look at the price of 
sugar last year as derived from continental 
price-currents ; let us look at the average 
price of Colonial sugar in bond during the 
last year; there were none but Colonial 
sugars consumed last vear, excepting a very 
small quantity of slave-grown sugar, which 
the right hon. Baronet cannot keep out of 
the market. It may be said, therefore, 
that the consumption was entirely sugar of 
our own Colonies, and what was the aver- 
age price here and abroad? It was 21s. 
per cwt. on the Continent, and 34s. at 
home. Thus there were 13s. per cwt. 
difference upon no smaller a quantity than 
207,000 tons: 13s. per cwt. is 13/. per ton, 
and 13/. per ton upon 207,000 tons, ac- 
cording to my calculation, makes a dif. 
ference of no less than 2,600,0001. paid by 
the people of this country for their sugar 
beyond the price paid for an equal quantity 
on the Continent. Is this legislating for 
the benefit of the poorer classes? Is this 
in accordance with the Queen’s Speech, 
that we were at last to consider the condi- 
tion of agricultural labourers and artisans 
in the various branches of industry, with a 
view to promote the comforts of the lower 
orders? Are you prepared to maintain 
that the working man in England shall pay 
13s. per cwt. more for his sugar than the 
working man upon the Continent? Is that 
your pretended sympathy for the sufferings 
of the poor, and your vaunted anxiety that 
their comforts should be increased? Are 
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not tend to humiliate us in the eyes of the 
world? It is humiliating for us to affect 
such sympathy for the working classes, and 
to show such real anxiety for the welfare 
of protected interests. We cut down the 
nditure—we pretend the deepest re- 

¢ at the sufferings of the poor—we are 
snxious to relieve the great body of the 
tax-payers from their burden, but we 
coolly, and without explanation, inflict a 
real impost of several millions a-year on the 
lower orders in the shape of protection to 
the West Indies, and augment the miseries 
we profess to feel and pretend to relieve. 
It is substantially made out that your im- 
ports have not been increased by protec- 
tion; you had monopoly and slavery, and 
your imports declined, and now you have 
monopoly and free labour, and your im- 
ports are stationary. But some may assert 
that exports do not depend upon imports, 
and that our exports have increased— 
that we have ao larger trade with the 
West Indies than if protection were abo- 
lished. Is this the fact? Is not the fact 
the very reverse? Have your exports in- 
creased under the protective system? Cer- 
tainly not. They were as great in 1794 
asthey are now. It may, indeed, be al- 
leged that in 1794 the West India Colo- 
nies were the mart for the supply of our 
manufactures to the Spanish Main, and 
that on this account the comparison is not 
fair: I will, therefore, take the last twenty 
years, and ask whether your exports have 
materially increased? Have they shown 
a disposition gradually to augment ? Quite 
the reverse. The House does not like to 
be troubled with tables, but let us look for 
4 moment at the exports at various periods 
during the last twenty years. At this 
moment they were not so great as in 1794, 
when the exports amounted to 3,632,073/. 
In 1804 they were 4,281,736/.; 1814, 
6,315,000/. 1824, 4,837,086/.; 1829, 
6,612,085/.; 1842, 2,591,425/.; and in 
1848, 2,882,4411.; The difference, there- 
fore, between 1824 and 1843 was up- 
wards of 2,000,000/., so that this bene- 
ficial system of protection had had the 
effect in twenty years of most import- 
antly reducing the exports, If there be 
truth in figures this point is incontro- 
vertible. JI sit here having the honour to 
tepresent the borough of Manchester ; and, 
asa Manchester man, if you prove to me 
that the West Indian is a better buver of 
cotton goods than a Brazilian, I will say 
that there is something in protection; but 
T never theard it stated that the West 
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Indian pays one farthing more for a bale 
of calicoes than a Brazilian; and what 
is the benefit of protection to the manu- 
facturer if one customer pays no more than 
another? What is the use of telling me 
in an indefinite way that protection is 
beneficial, when facts cry out loudly that 
itis injurious? I have satisfactorily shown 
that both imports and exports have been 
lessened by it. You may tell me, to be 
sure, that the East India trade has in- 
creased under a system of protection ; but 
let us look at the facts a little there too— 
let us analyse the various commodities, and 
we shall find that instead of protection 
having done good, free trade has done 
good. The increase has mainly been in 
articles not protected, such as indigo and 
wool, while in sugar it has been com- 
paratively small. I see that my hon. 
Friend the Member for Paisley (Mr. 
Hastie), smiles at my statement, and I am 
ready to defer to him as unquestionably a 
great authority on such matters; but I 
contend that the improvement of trade 
with the East Indies establishes the advan- 
tages of free-trade principles. What other 
argument can be used in favour of mos 
nopoly? I may be told, indeed I have 
been told, that it has long been the prac- 
tice to protect our Colonial interests—that 
it is part of our English policy, and that it 
ought not to be discontinued at once. If 
so, how inconsistent is the right hon. Ba- 
ronet (Sir Robert Peel), who proposes to 
admit cotton from India upon the same 
terms as cotton from the United States, or 
from any other part of the world. Only 
the other day he admitted the wool of 
foreign countries upon the same terms as 
the wool of Australia. Were not those 
departures from his principle of protection? 
Consistency in wrong is therefore on every 
account out of the question, and protection 
resolves itself into an arbitrary system, 
which you choose to adopt whenever you 
have the power to enforce it, I believe 
that the right hon. Baronet would be wil- 
ling to put an end to it, but that he is 
prevented by his Parliamentary supporters 
who have placed him on that bench, a si- 
tuation he is reluctant to relinquish, though 
he retain it at the price of some of the 
best interests of the community. I have 
shown it is not for revenue, because I have 
shown that whilst we are putting a tax 
upon the consumer, we only pay a portion 
of it into the Exchequer, and the re- 
mainder is paid over to private individuals. 
a this protection cannot be for 
2M2 
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revenue, for it defrauds the Revenue. 1 
have shown you that it is not for imports, 
for the quantity of sugar imported into 
this country under it has not increased. I 
have shown it is not for exports, because 
the trade with our Colonies which has 
been protected, has been a stationary trade, 
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West Indies. If I thought this proposi- 
tion of mine had the slightest tendency to 
injustice, and did not show a due regard 


to the interests of any portion of my fellow. 
countrymen, I would not be the man to 


bring this question furward. But because 


and has not been favourably influenced by | 


your protection. I have shown that it is not 


for consistency, for the right hon. Baronet 


at the head of the Government has but the 
other evening proposed to admit Foreign 
and Colonial produce upon the same terms. 
I have shown that it is at variance with 
sound principles, which principles are ad- 
mitted by the First Minister of the Crown, 
and assented to by this House. 
shown that it is at variance with the prin- 
eiples laid down by eminent philosophers 
and political economists. What, then, 
must we presume to be the meaning 
of this protection? It is only an ar- 


bitrary tax, levied on the people of 


this country by force of the numbers 
who support the monopoly in this House, 
for which there is no adequate return. 
That is the position which I am entitled to 
take upon this question, unless you show 
me that my arguments are ill-founded, 
and I have been misled by fallacies. And 
I say that, if my reasoning has been falla- 
cious—if I have assumed anything which 
1 ought not to have assumed—or have 
been misled by anything like false reasoning 
—I call for the refutation. But I do say, 
as a Member of this House representing 
an important manufacturing district —re- 
presenting a great body of the industrious 
classes—if you fail in that refutation I 
am entitled to ask you to desist from this 
unworthy system of legislation. If you 
fail in that refutation, I ask you to desist 
now, and I believe that no future time 
will be better fitted than the present. To 
Her Majesty’s Executive I would say em- 
phatically, if they would only beard some 
of their supporters, and resist the oppres- 
sion practised on the Executive Govern- 
ment of this country, be they Whig or 
Tory, by these great monopoly interests 
—lI say if they would do this, although 
the right hon. Baronet might for a short 
time forfeit the Parliamentary confidence 
of a few of his supporters, he would 
be backed by the intelligence and pub- 
lic virtue of the great body of the com- 
munity, and considered as a Minister who 
had acted in a manner at once just and 
fair to all classes of Her Majesty’s subjects. 
I should be unwilling to do injustice to the 


| 
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I believe that the interests of the West 
India proprietor, the merchant, the con- 
sumer, and the Revenue, in short, of all 
classes, are combined in the abolition of 
this Colonial protective system, because I 
firmly believe this, I advocate the abolition 
of all distinctive duties. We want not the 
example of foreign countries. We have 
been told that foreign countries are more 
restrictive than Great Britain, and that if 
we do make these sacrifices, sacrifices of 
the few for the benefit of the many—if we 
do make these sacrifices, we have been told 
that foreign countries are acting on a dif- 
ferent principle. That may be true to 
some extent; but if we see the fallacy of 
our legislation, don’t let us make it an ar- 
gument, because foreigners choose to tax 
the consumer for the benefit of a favoured 
few, that we take the same course. But 
is it true? Have we not some bright ex- 
amples of foreigners not adopting the same 


system of Colonial protection? Take the - 


case of the Dutch Government. The Go- 
vernment of that country admits the sugar 
and coffee, and all the produce of Java, 
upon the same terms as the produce of 
Brazil and Cuba, and other foreign coun- 
tries. That is to say, at the same rate of 
duties. And what is the consequence— 
what is the practical result of that fair 
competition? Why, that the production 
of sugar by free labour in Java has gradu- 
ally increased during a long period of yeurs, 
and has risen from 10,000 to 50,000 tons. 
But, Sir, I have the figures here, and I will 
take the liberty of stating them to the 
House. I know, however, that the House 
does not like tabular statements, and I will 
only, therefore, say, that from 1829 to 
1843, the produation of sugar in Java in- 
creased from 91,227 cwts. to 929,583, or 
pearly 1,000,000 cwts. Here is an in- 
crease with fair competition with the 
sugars of Brazil and Cuba—free labour 
against slave labour, a competition which 
you are unwilling shall take place in this 
country. Here is a bright example which 
may satisfy you that free labour produce 
may compete with slave labour produce ; 
and I call upon you, if you have any wish 
to see the emancipation of the slaves car- 
ried out in all parts of the world, not to 
sanction that dangerous doctrine, that the 
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labour of the free man cannot compete 
with the labour of the slave. I have now 
done, but before I sit down I will thank 
the House for the indulgence with which 
they have listened to me. If I have said 
one word that may at all be supposed to 
show a feeling of animosity to any peculiar 
interest or class, I wish most distinctly to 
deny that I had any such intention. My 
object is simply to see a sound system of 
legislation adopted, and with that single 
remark 1 conclude by moving my notice as 
an Amendment upon the Order of the 
Day. The hon. Member concluded by 
formally moving the Amendment stated 
at the commencement of his speech. 

Mr. Ewart said, he did not regret, but 
rejoiced, that his hon. Friend (Mr. Gib- 
son), in a moment of inspiration, had 
taken this cause out of his hands; the 
magnitude of his constituency, and the 
ability with which he advocated their com- 
mon principles, entitled him to discharge 
the duty _ which he had voluntarily 
and properly entered. He regretted, how- 
ever, that those who occupied the Bench 
below (the front Opposition Bench) had 
not earlier brought this important subject 
under the consideration of the House; and 
that the noble Lord the Member for 
London, instead of moving an Amend- 
ment with regard to the relative propor- 
tions of duty, did not meet the whole 
question by boldly moving the equaliza- 
tion of the duties on Foreign and Colonial 
sugar. He should rather have seen that 
noble Lord, instead of engaging in a 
system (if he might so call it) of flirtation 
with free trade, entering into the holy 
bonds of matrimony with ber, When he 
thought of the position of that noble Lord 
and of free trade, he was sometimes in- 
clined to quote the lines often cited 
before— 

* Libertas: que sera tamen respexit inertem 3 
Candidior postquam tondenti barba cadebat : 
Respexit tamen, et longo post tempore venit.” 


But the principles of free trade, adopted 
first of all, perhaps, by Members of the 
extreme Opposition, supported afterwards 
by the Whig Members of the House, and 
finally taken under the protection of the 
right hon. Baronet opposite, were working 
their way silently and securely, and must 
eventually triumph. The evil of this pro- 
lective system was proved by the state- 
ment the House had just heard; and that 
statement was confirmed by the evidence 
of Mr. J. D, Hume, and Mr. M‘Gregor, 
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by the testimony of Mr. Porter, and al- 
lowed by every writer on finance. The 
enormous pressure of this taxation upon 
the people would scarcely be credited. 
The House had no right to restrict the 
free trade in sugar. The Foreign trade 
of this country went on increasing ; its 
Colonial trade did not increase in an 
equal ratio; what right had they to ex- 
clude their people from that increase? 
Let the House look at the relative propor- 
tions of the trade of this country, and of 
America with Cuba. The United States 
carried on a trade with Cuba double that 
of this kingdom, and solely in consequence 
of these unjust and oppressive duties. 
Let them take the case of Brazil and 
China—the two parts of the world with 
which most especially their trade might 
be extended. An enormous duty was 
placed upon the tea of China, and the 
sugar of Brazil, and thus the operations of 
trade were limited and restricted. But it 
might be urged, in the case of sugar, that 
this duty was kept up because of the ex 
istence of slavery. Did they think they 
could put down slavery by fiscal regula- 
tions? Why, suppose that when first their 
great manufacturers introduced the cotton 
and tobacco of America into this country, 
they had been objected to because they 
were the produce of slave labour; would 
the rejection on this ground have de- 
stroyed slavery in the United States? He 
believed there was only one great eman- 
cipator, and that was commerce. That 
was the only legitimate means for destroy- 
ing slavery, or the Slave Trade, in any 
portion of the world. The unhappy traffic 
in human beings was more undermined by 
the slightest influence of commerce, than 
by all their gunboats, or by any naval ar- 
mament. The merchants of Liverpool 
and of London, who traded with the 
western coast of Africa, were doing more 
to put down the Slave Trade by en- 
couraging commerce, than all the surveil. 
lance of the coast by all the naval powers 
of Europe. The real remedy for slavery, 
which was ostensibly held forth as the 
cause of these high duties, was, therefore, 
the extension of commerce. But he should 
be told that they were bound to maintain 
the existing protection of Colonial in- 
terests. What had been the result of all 
their protection? Lethargy — complete 
paralyzation of the powers which ought to 
be called out and developed in the West 
Indies, His hon, Friend the Member for 
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Manchester had alluded to what was 
going on there. He had spoken of the 
Kingston and Spanish Town railway. Now 
he happened to be connected with that 
very railway, and could confirm what he had 
said. A near relative of his happened to 
be the Chairman of the Board of Directors 
of that railway, and he would take the op- 
portunity of remarking, that so far from 
finding the poor negroes unwilling to 
work, he bore testimony to their industry, 
for they were the workmen employed in 
the execution of the undertaking. There 
was great promise that the enterprise 
would be a successful one, and well repay 
the British capital embarked in it. One 
of the greatest maladies of the West Indies 
was the gigantic evil of absenteeism. Talk 
of the absenteeism of Ireland, what was 
that compared with the West Indies, at a 
distance of 3,000 miles from the residences 
of so many of the proprietors of the land. 
How was it possible that the proprietors 
of land in the West Indies could ever 
exercise that paternal care over their pro- 
perty which was so necessary to develope 
its resources? There was his hon. Friend 
the Member for Cumberland below, and 
he would ask his hon. Friend whether the 
system of agencies and overseers was that 
best calculated to bring forth the energies 
of our Colonies? He knew that the most 
sound thinking men amongst the West 
India proprietors saw the evil of absen- 
teeism; and he also knew that many of 
them were sending out at this moment ex- 
cellent agriculturists from England, who 
understood the chemical properties of the 
soil, and the proper application of manures, 
and agricultural machinery; they were, in 
fact, applying all the modern refinements 
adopted in our present system of agricul- 
ture to the development of the West In- 
dies, These were the men who would 
call forth the energies of the West Indies 
and increase their produce, and not the 
protectionists. This species of competi- 
tion in the West Indies was but an echo 
from this country; and when it came into 
full operation it would produce great re- 
sults. Competition was the only means 
of putting down slavery and developing 
the resources of the West Indies, and not 
fiscal regulations and naval armaments, 
But he might be told that they had now 
introduced to the notice of Parliament a 
mode of settling the question of the Sugar 
Duties, Did they call their present plan 
a settlement of the question? Why, if the 
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system which they introduced last year, 
which drew the distinction between free 
and slave-labour sugar—if that was not 
a settlement of the question, he should 
like to ask if the present scheme was 
anything like an approximation to it? 
A more intricate scheme — one which 
had perplexed the sugar traders, ac. 
customed as they were to all the per. 
plexities of fiscal duties—a more compli- 
cated scheme, he would say, had seldom 
been propounded ; and he did not know 
any one in the trade, whose authority 
could be relied upon, who did not say that 
the discriminating duty now attempted to 
be created would be vain, and could not 
be carried out with success, and that the 
ad valorem would not tell in favour of 
the poor consumer. He knew not by 
what means the clear intellect of the right 
hon. Baronet had been induced to adopt 
such a complicated scheme as this; per- 
haps it might be attributed more to the 
credulity of the right hon. Gentleman the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer than to the 
right hon. Baronet; and it might have 
sprung from the West India proprietors, 
seeing that it would operate, if at all, 
beneficially to themselves. He thought it 
was vain to draw a distinction between 
different kinds of sugar ; there would be a 
mixture of clayed with Muscovado, and 
all kinds of ingenious devices would be 
resorted to which would surely defeat the 
object of the right hon. Baronet. The 
right hon, Gentleman the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer might recollect the ate 
tempt to establish this distinctive mode 
of duty as to tea; but it was found that 
different kinds of tea were so inter. 
mingled, that it was impossible to main- 
tain the discriminating duties, and they 
were finally abandoned. He (Mr. Ewart) 
ventured to predict a similar fate for the 
proposed discriminating duties on sugar. 
The true policy of the right hon. Baronet 
should be to adopt as low a duty as he 
could, without any distinction as to qua 
lity. His hon, Friend the Member for 
Manchester was influenced by no factious 
motive : it was for the consumer alone that 
he advocated this equalisation of the duty, 
and it was only by a low duty that justice 
would be done to the consumer. None of 
the present measures were likely to be suc- 
cessful. The present duties were fraught 
with injustice—they imposed an enormous 
amount of taxation—they limited trade— 
they did not put down slavery or the 
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Slave Trade—they did not really advance 
the interests of the West India colonists, 
neither did they settle the question, but 
kept it in a state of perpetual agitation, 
more detrimental to the colonists than any 
other part of the community. While the 
question was in its present state of agita- 
tion, it was impossible that the Colonies | 
could prosper, and, as he had before said, : 
the discriminating duties, on the authority 

of the most experienced of the sugar mer- | 
chants, could not be satisfactory, and he | 
believed that the right hon. Baronet did 

not think they could be lasting. With | 
these convictions he should second the 
Motion of his hon. Friend ; and he was 
convinced that, although for a few years | 
the present false system might be carried | 
on, it would at last sink under the weight | 
of public condemnation, so fraught as it, 


was with uncertainty and injustice. | 


Mr. James said, that after the allusions | 
which had been made to him by the hon. | 
Member for Dumfries, it might not be | 
improper for him to rise for the purpose of | 
making a few remarks early in the debate. | 
In the last Session of Parliament he, as one 
of the West India Proprietors, was amongst 
those who ventured to make an appeal to 
the justice and sympathy of the Govern- 
ment on behalf of the distressed West India 
interest; and it was most gratifying to 
find that the appeal had not been altoge- 
ther made in vain. He was anxious to 
avail himself of this, the first opportunity 
which had been afforded to him, to offer 
tespectfully his thanks to the right hon. 
Baronet for the relief which he had felt it 
to be consistent with his public duty to 
offer to the West India interest—a relief 
which he could assure him was much 
wanted by that body. Whether it would 
be sufficient to enable them to cultivate 
their estates with much profit he did not 
know; but he did hope that, at least, it 
would be the means of securing them from 
those extremely heavy losses which they 
had had to spstain by keeping their estates 
in cultivation for the last two or three 
years, in the hope of the arrival of better 
times. With respect to the question before 
the House, he certainly gave credit to the 
hon. Gentleman the Member for Man- 
chester for the best intentions in bringing 
this subject forward. He believed that 
the hon. Gentleman’s object was to give 
cheap sugar to the people, and not to 
court pupularity. But he must confess 
that the hon. Gentleman was not very par- 
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ticular as to the means by which he could 
effect his object. He (Mr. James) begged 
to remind him that the resolution of the 
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‘Government, when it was carried into 


effect, would give cheap sugar to the people. 
It would be 11s. 3d. per cwt. cheaper than 
at present, or between ld. and 2d. 
per pound, and that without inflicting 
injustice on any one. If the Amend. 
ment which had been moved were carried 
into a law, it would inflict a most grievous 
injustice upon millions of human beings. 
It would be the means of rendering slavery 
and the Slave Trade more profitable than 


| ever ; and thus would inflict more torture 


on the African race, and fresh injustice on 
the colonists. The hon. Gentleman who 
made the Motion had said that it would be 
very convenient not to discuss this question 
of slavery or the Slave Trade at present ; 
but that appeared to him (Mr. James) to 
be the most important part of the whole 
question. To leave out the question whe- 
ther they should encourage slavery or not, 
would be like performing the play of 
Hamlet, and leaving out the character of 
Hamlet. The hon. Gentleman had talked 
about the great relief which was about to 
be given to the West Indian planter, which 
he estimated at 2,300,000/.; but he must 
be permitted to doubt whether that would 
be the case. He did not know where the 
hon. Member obtained his figures from, 
but he should think that amount of relief 
was much overrated. Both the hon. Mover 
and Seconder of the Amendment had said 
that the estates could not be cultivated by 
agents. He agreed with them that the 
presence of the proprietor was most de- 
sirable, in proof of which, as he had 
stated last year, his son resided on his 
West India property. It had been said 
that sugar cost 6s. or 7s. per cwt.— 
now it cost no such thing. He believed 
that it would be produced for 5s. or 
6s. acwt.; but even at that cost estates 
did not produce any profit. The freight was 
5s. per cwt., and notwithstanding, they 
wanted to bring the sugar of the West In- 
dies into competition with the sugar of the 
East Indies, which was frequently brought 
home as ballast. He did not know whe- 
ther his hon. Friend the Member for Man- 
ehester, who had brought forward that 
Motion, was a cotton-spinner or a master- 
manufacturer ; but whether or not, he must 
know that the manufacturers of Manchester 
paid some thousands of pounds weekly as 
wages to their work-people. Now what 
would the hon. Member think if it was 
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proposed to put those manufacturers, pay- 
ing that amount of wages, into competition 
with other manufacturers who paid no 
wages at all? Now this was precisely 
what he wanted to do with respect to the 
unfortunate West India planters. If they 
agreed to the Motion of the hon. Member, 
the effect would be to bring back the Slave 
Trade in a more cruel and more horrible 
form than ever. That was the proposal ; 
but he was sure there was too much good 
sense and too strong feelings of justice in 
that House ever to sanction, he would not 
say so iniquitous, but at all events, so un- 
just and unfair a proposition. His hon. 
Friend had again reminded them of the 
compensation which they had received. 
That subject had often been discussed. He 
wanted to know if the constituents of his 
hon. Friend had been, by an Act of that 
House, placed in such a situation as that 
their mills and machinery would be of no 
value to them, would they be satisfied to 
receive half-a-crown in the pound as com- 
pensation for a loss of that kind? He 
would venture to say they would not be 
satisfied. Now they (the West India) 
interest had received exactly that kind of 
compensation. They had, indeed, received 
some compensation for their slaves, but 
they had received no compensation what- 
ever for their lands. Now, land could not 
be tilled without labour. How would 
the hon. Member’s constituents feel if an 
Act of Parliament had been passed to de- 
prive them of the use of their mills and 
machinery? It was really difficult to speak 
with any patience on the subject. If the 
West India interest had had justice done 
them, some step should have been taken 
towards the close of the apprenticeship 
system to ensure them a supply of labour. 
The want of labour, or sufficient supply, 
was the reason why they had been in such 
s state of difficulty for the last ten years. 
The hon. Member for Dumfries had said 
that we used slave-grown coffee, and 
slave-grown cotton, and why not slave- 
grown sugar? Sugar required an immense 
deal of labour for its cultivation, which 
was not the case either with cotton or 
eoffee. The objections to the admission of 
slave sugar was not so much because it was 
produced by slaves, as because it would 
tend greatly to stimulate the Slave Trade. 
Much had been said about the price of 
sugar and the prospects of the West India 
planter. Now, the cost of producing a 
hogshead of sugar in Jamaica was about 
double the price at which it could be pro- 
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duced either in the Brazils or Cuba ; and if 
the West India planters were to be placed 
on equal and direct competition with the 
planters of Brazil and Cuba, the conse. 
quences would be, that they would be 
driven out of the market, the cultivation 
of their estates must cease, and they would 
be altogether ruined. If his hon. Friend’s 
Motion was carried into effect, there would 
be such a demand for slave sugar to supply 
this country, that all expectations of in- 
ducing Foreign States to emancipate their 
slaves would be hopeless. After all the 
exertions of this country for the last 
thirty-five years, under all Governments, 
Whig and Tory—after expending about 
35,000,000/. of money in the attempt to 
put down the detestable and nefarious 
traffic in human beings—the Amendment 
of the hon. Member for Manchester, if it 
were carried, would make that traffic more 
flourishing, and give it such an impetus 
that no power on earth could control or 
put it down. He remembered that for- 
merly Lord Brougham observed in the 
debate on the case of Missionary Smith, 
“man can have no property in man.” 
That maxim was greatly admired at the 
time ; but now a feeling appeared in some 
quarters to adopt the exactly opposite prin- 
ciple. He could not sit down without 
alluding to one most respected friend of his 
who had not changed his opinions on this 
question: he meant Dr. Lushington, and 
who still remained as much as ever opposed 
to every thing which would promote the 
Slave Trade. The true question, however, 
was confined within a very narrow limit— 
it was this, that those who wished to carry 
out effectually the abolition of slavery and 
the Slave Trade should support the plan of 
the right hon. Baronet at the head of the 
Government, while those who wished to 
support and keep up a traffic in slaves 
should vote for the Amendment. 

Mr. Ricardo thought that if he wished, 
like the hon. Member who had just sat 
down, to speak in favour of one class, he 
might easily find means to make out a case, 
The abolition of the export duty on coals 
was a matter of some importance to his 
constituents; and the earthenware of fo- 
reign countries might be brought into 
competition with their earthenware, in con- 
sequence of the regulations of the right 
hon. Baronet allowing coal, ciay, and iron 
to be exported free; but his constituents 
were not so ungenerous as to look to their 
own interests alone ; they were willing to 
trust to their own resources, considering 
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that to be the only real element of success ; 
they were too independent and too honest to 
look for their prosperity to the subsidies of 
their fellow-countrymen. But they had a 
ight, he thought, to ask what was the reason 
a so much was taken off one class of per- 
sons to be laid upon them ; they could not 
understand what supernatural attribute be- 
to sugar and its twin sister, corn, that 
they should beexcepted from the same opera- 
tion that had been practised on almost every 
article else that = throught the right 
hon. Baronet’s hands. They could not 
understand what “ divinity doth so hedge” 
these articles that should except them 
from the fate of other articles of commerce ; 
they could not understand how the prin- 
ciples which the right hon. Baronet had 
proceeded upon with respect to other arti- 
cles could be made consistent with the 
manner in which he meant to deal with 
sugar. The right hon. Gentleman, when 
he talked of the duty on raw cotton in 
bringing forward his Budget, said— 

“ I know it will be said that this trade is 
now in a flourishing condition ; but we must 
not disregard the formidable competition to 
which it is exposed; we must consider how 
materially this cotton manufacture has contri- 
buted to the strength of the country, how ma- 
terially it aided in enabling us to go through 
successfully that great conflict in which we 
were some thirty years ago engaged—what 
thousands and tens of thousands of persons 
there are who are indebted to it for their oc- 
cupation and subsistence. Seeing and consi- 
dering these things—seeing the amount of 
duty imposed upon the coarser fabrics—seeing 
the extent of competition to which they are 
exposed—seeing the importance of this manu- 
facture to the commercial greatness of this 
country, we are prepared to advise the aboli- 
tion of the duty upon cotton wool. The esti- 
mated loss to the Revenue by the abolition of 
the duty on cotton wool, taking as a guide 
the amount received last year, will not be less 
than 680,000/.” 

In that instance there was no compromise 
as to cotton from the East Indies—no tem- 
porizing in order to see if we could obtain 
reciprocal advantages from the United 
States—no slave labour or free labour 
considerations urged—no compromise of 
any kind made; but total abolition of the 
duty was resolved upon. In future times 
would any one who took up Hansard— 
that record which could not be disputed of 
proceedings in Parliament—believe that 
the right hon. Baronet announced to the 
House of Commons the measure respecting 
sugar, whilst the words in which he had 
proposed the total abolition of the cotton 
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duty were still ringing in the ears of hon. 
Members. Any persun reading that speech 
would say that no two measures were ever 
more opposed or distinct from each other 
than the principles which the right hon. 
Baronet acted upon in dealing with cotton 
and sugar, and that while the one was 
simple, effective, and just, the other was 
complicated, weak, and unjust, and above 
all, as he sincerely believed, altogether im- 
practicable. The one measure went upon 
the principle, that by affording fresh faci- 
lities to your imports you will increase 
your exports ; and the adoption of the other 
involved the sacrifice of one of the best 
markets in the world for our manufacturing 
produce. By the one you take off a duty 
which interferred with the extension of 
your manufactures without waiting to see 
whether any modification of the Tariff of 
the United States can be got in return ; 
and by the other you inflict a deep injury 
on the Brazils, on account of some differ- 
ences in philanthropic tenets and philan- 
thropic feelings. If any proposition has 
ever been laid on the Table of the House 
which warranted the Amendment proposed 
by his hon. Friend the Member for Man- 
chester, it was the one brought forward by 
the right hon. Baronet. His hon. Friend 
had proposed as an amendment,— 


“‘ That no arrangement of the Sugar Duties 
will be satisfactory and permanent, which 
does not involve an equalization of duty on 
Foreign and Colonial sugar.” 


The plan of the right hon. Baronet was 
unnecessarily complicated. He (Mr. Ri- 
cardo) found that there were no less than 
nineteen different descriptions or rates of 
duty to be levied on sugar; according to 
that plan, he could almost have imagined 
that the 400 and odd duties that were to 
be taken off had been transplanted into the 
paper which detailed the plan, and was in 
the hands of the hon. Members. The plan 
was full of distinctions without differ- 
ences, and differences without distinc 
tions; of ad valorem duties that would 
be inoperative, together with numberless 
useless and vexatiously minute details, 
There was too a needless sacrifice of re- 
venue without any corresponding advan- 
tages. He was ignorant of the source from 
whence the right hon. Baronet had obtained 
his information, nor did he know what aid 
the right hon. Baronet had provided for 
carrying his scheme into execution ; but if 
any man would tell him in practice where 
Muscovado ended, and clayed sugar began— 
if he could mention any test by which 
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clayed sugar could be distinguished, or by 
which it could be ascertained if sugar had 
been clayed at all; then that man was 
mofe acquainted with the trade than any 
of the eminent merchants who had passed 
their lives in it, with whom he had spoken 
on the question. If the right hon. Baro- 
net had found such a man in England, for 
the service of the Custom House, it was 
matter of congratulation to him, for such 
a man would be wanted immediately. The 
right hon. Baronet should take care at once 
to engage him and secure his services for 
the Custom House. The Government said 
their officers had certified that they could 
distinguish them ; but the brokers of most 
* experience in the sugar trade declared that 
could not be done. He had received several 
letters from merchants most extensively en- 
gaged in the trade, who all described the 
scheme as extravagant and absurd. He 
would trouble the House with an extract 
from one of their communications, the cir- 
cular of an extensive wholesale broker who 
said,— 

“Tt is almost ludicrous to find ourselves 
thus travelling backward in commercial legis- 
lation ; neither Mr. Vansittart, nor any of his 
predecessors, ever sought to introduce any 
measure more annoying or vexatious in its ope- 
ration than this is likely to be. Every mat or 
bag of sugar, say upwards of 700,000 to the 
port of London alone, will require to be speci- 
ally examined and decided upon by a Custom 
House officer—who must stand, ‘test in hand,’ 
to pronounce authoritatively upon a differen- 
tial duty against the importer to the extent of 
17 per cent, on the 14s. per ewt. rate.” 


His hon. Friend the Member for Manches- 
ter had spoken of the immense sacrifice 
made by the people of this country as re- 
garded the price of sugar ; he thought that 
his hon. Friend said that the difference be- 
tween the price of sugar in this country 
before it passed through the Government 
turnpike, and the cost of it on the conti- 
nent, was 13s. the cwt., or 131,a ton. Now 
he (Mr. Ricardo) made the difference in 
price even more than this. He found that 
last year the average price in bond, accord. 
ing to the Gazeite, was 34s. per cwt., while 
the average price per cwt. on the Continent 
was only 20s., thus showing a difference in 
the amount of sacrifice made by the Eng- 
lish consumer of 14s. the cwt., or 14/. per 
ton. The amount of the consumption of 
sugar in this country is 20,700,000 cwt. 
Thus the unnecessary expenditure or sacri- 
fice to England, in the purchase of sugar 
alone—without contributing till that were 
paid one: farthing to the Revenue—was | 
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2,895,000/. He had examined the matter 
as to the effect of the right hon. Baronet’s 
plan; he had taken the right hon. Gentle. 
man’s own figures as to the estimate of the 
consumption of sugar for the next year, and 
he made out the following result, The right 
hon. Gentleman said, that we should con- 
sume 15,000 tons white clayed foreign at 
the natural price of the world, subject to 
the highest duty of 28s. per cwt. ; 5,000 
tons of brown clayed, or Muscovado, at a 
duty of 23s. 4d. ; 70,000 tons white clayed 
Colonial, at a duty of 16s. 4d.; and 164,000 
tonsof Colonial Muscovado or brown clayed, 
at a duty of 14s. These different rates of 
duties being thus chargeable would act as 
protective duties ; thus the 


15,000 tons at the 28s, duty would 

be at its natural price, and there 

would be no loss. 
5,000 tons at the 23s, 4d. duty will 

establish a relative protection to the 

extent of 4s. 8d. per cwt., or ...... £23,333 
70,000 tons at the 16s. 4d. duty 

will establish a protection to the ex- 

tent of 11s, 8d. per cwt. on the natu- 

ral price of the world ; and of 7s. on 

the protected foreign Muscovado; the 

whole protection will be equal to, at 

SAME axunassmctaceaeeaiens ania 
160,000 tons at the 14s. duty will 

establish a protection to the extent of 

14s. per cwt. on the natural price, 

2s. 4d. per cwt, on the clayed Colo- 

nial, and 9s. 3d. per cwt, on the 

foreign Muscovado ; the whole pro- 

tection being at 14s........ see ee 6 2y240,000 


£3,079,999 


Showing a greater sacrifice to be made by 
the English consumer, under the proposed 
plan of the Ministers, than was made under 
the previous arrangements. Then, as to 
the Revenue, he thought that there could 
hardly be a question that if there was an 
equalised duty on all sugar that the Revenue 
would be greatly increased, for it could be 
shown to demonstration that whenever 
there had been a reduction in the price of 
sugar, the consumption had increased, not 
merely in proportion to the reduction, but 
in a much greater ratio. Thus, if they 
took Mr. M‘Culloch’s estimate of the al- 
lowance in workhouses at 34lbs. per head 
per annum, which might very fairly be 
taken as a low average of the power of con- 
sumption of the whole population, the po- 
pulation being 28,000,000 ; the consump- 
tion of sugar, in the proportion which he 
had stated, would be 952,000,000 lbs. 
Now, taking an equalised duty of 14d. per 
Ib., or 14s, per cwt., the amount which the 
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right hon. Baronet proposed to levy as the 
new duty on West India sugar, the re- 
yenue or amount of duty would be 
5,950,000/. Deduct from this, in round 
numbers, four millions, which the right 
hon, Baronet estimated as the amount of 
revenue, there would remain 1,950,000/. 
If to this were added the charge of the 
extra cost price of sugar, which has been 
taken at 3,079,000/., it will give as the re- 
sult 5,029,000/. as the amount of loss to the 
consumers of sugar ; and this amount might 
very easily be transferred to the Revenue of 
the country, instead of being thrown away, 
ai it was to be by the right hon. Baronet’s 
measure. The consumers would not suffer 
more by paying this amount to the Public 
Revenue than by paying it to the West In- 
dia proprietors, to whom this amount would 
be paid without any corresponding advant- 
age. This amount was very nearly equal to 
the receipt of the Income Tax; it equalledin 
fact the estimate of the sum the right hon. 
Baronet took as the expected revenue from 
that tax. He thought, therefore, that it 
would be more consistent with the right 
hon. Baronet’s character as a financier, 
and more politic in him as a Minister, if 
he had come down to that House, and in- 
stead of’ asking them to continue the In- 
come Tax, in order to enable him to reduce 
the duties upon sugar, he announced his 
intention of reducing the duties on sugar, 
to enable him to dispense altogether with 
the Income Tax. He knew that such a 
proposition would be met by considerable 
grumbling from hon. Gentlemen on the 
other side of the House, and by some angry 
speeches from hon. Members on both sides 
of the House; but let the right hon. Ba- 
ronet depend upon it that public opinion 
was the true source of power—that it alone 
would retain him in the situation he now 
occupied—and that with it he might safely 
set at nought all the growlings or grumb- 
lings that might be raised against those 
concessions which the necessities of the time 
demanded. He believed that the right 
hon. Baronet would willingly make those 
concessions if he were not afraid of his Par- 
liamentary majority. He saw signs of such 
a disposition in every commercial arrange- 
ment which the right hon, Baronet made, 
excepting those which related to corn and 
sugar. He quitted his ordinary path as 
regarded these, and entered into a com- 
promise with the monopolists of them, un- 
worthy of his great station, and his great 
financial reputation. He hoped the West 
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of yielding in time—that they would begin 
to find out that the ball was rolling, and 
that nothing that they could do would suf- 
fice to stop it, and that they would at 
length discover that their better course was 
to follow the example of the English ma- 
nufacturers to trust to their own ingenuity 
and their own resources, and at once give 
up the absurdity of protection and mono- 
poly. Capital so unnaturally employed, 
was like a house built upon sand, and all 
their protection and discriminating duties 
would not prevent it from falling. His 
advice to them, then, was, to yield grace- 
fully, in a time of prosperity, that which 
would be forced from them at a period of 
adversity. 

Sir G. Clerk: After the repeated dis- 
cussions which have taken place upon this 
subject, and feeling with the hon. Member 
for Manchester how very little abstract 
discussions are suited to the taste of this 
House, I shall, upon the abstract part of 
the question, touch lightly indeed. The 
hon. Members for Manchester and Stoke« 
upon-Trent, who have addressed the House 
with so much ability, although they began 
with observations directed against the 
maintenance of all protective duties what- 
soever, found it more convenient to confine 
their subsequent observations to the subject 
matter now before us—as to whether any 
protection should be granted to the Colonial 
producers of sugar, than to argue the ques- 
tion upon general grounds. The hon. Gen- 
tleman the Member for Stoke-upon-Trent 
said, if particular interests were to be con- 
sidered in dealing with the proposed 
changes, that he might put in a claim on 
behalf of his constituents. The removal 
of the duty on coal will affect them little 
indeed, and he might easily take credit for 
being generous upon such a point. But I 
should like to know what sort of a recep- 
tion the hon. Gentleman would receive 
from his constituents, if he were to propose 
to them the removal of the duty on French 
porcelains and china. [Mr. Ricardo ob- 
served that he had told them so a thousand 
times.] With respect to the removal of 
the export duty on coals, he suspected the 
effect would be experienced at. distant 
parts of the country, and not by the con- 
stituents of the hon. Gentleman. The 
removal of the export duty upon coal they 
may readily agree to, because it cannat 
affect them much ; but their readiness to 
agree to that proposition does not at all 
prove that they are prepared to give up 
all protection. [Mr. Ricardo had approved 
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of the removal of the “protecting export 
duties on china, stone, and clay.| I will 
not dwell upon that point. The hon, 
Gentleman says, that the right hon. Baro- 
net’s proposals regarding the Sugar Duties 
are inconsistent with the removal of the 
duty upon cotton, wool, and other raw ma- 
terials, which form the basis of most of our 
important manufactures. Those questions 
must be considered each upon its own 
grounds, and in dealing with the question of 
sugar, it is our duty to look to the peculiar 
condition of our colonists in the West In- 
dies, and to see whether it is such as to 
justify us in continuing protection to them 
—in continuing protection to a particular 
article—in the produce of which great 
masses of people are engaged, and a great 
amount of capital is invested. I admit that 
the protective system may be carried too 
far ; that it has already been greatly abused 
in attempting to bolster up manufactures not 
suited to the clime or circumstances of the 
country. But in the complicated state of 
this country, both as regards her institu- 
tions and her finance, with the pressure 
upon her of a great debt, it becomes a dif- 
ferent question whether you will remove 
all protection from her domestic industry. 
It by no means follows that protection is to 
be given to every article to the same extent. 
There are branches of manufactures in this 
country for which we possess peculiar advan- 
tages, and it would be absurd to say that they 
could be benefited by any system of protec- 
tion. That, however, does not apply gene- 
rally to all ; and when you come to consider 
the peculiar case of the West Indies I must 
say that I think they have, in their present 
situation, a strong claim upon this House. 
Recollect what was the situation of those 
Colonies until a recent period. Under a 
system of cultivation which had received 
the sanction of the Legislature of this 
country, I mean the system of slave-labour, 
supplied by the importation of negroes 
from Africa, our West Indian Colonies 
were enabled to produce not only a suffi- 
cient supply of sugar for this country, 
but were enabled to export besides large 
quantities of that article to the continent of 
Europe. This country, most wisely and 
justly, about forty years ago, put an end to 
the traffic of slaves in our Colonies, and ten 
years ago it determined that slavery should 
no longer exist in any part of the British 
dominions. About that time the House 


came to a resolution to the effect that, 
however desirable it might be, and how- 
ever praiseworthy the object, to seek the 
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immediate abolition of slavery, yet, that 
the people of this country must be prepared 
for the results of such a step, and expect 
that for a certain time the production of 
sugar would be greatly diminished, and 
that they would, in consequence, be obliged 
to pay an enhanced price for it. The 
House in’effect said at that time, you can- 
not expect both the blessings of liberty to 
your fellow-subjects in the West Indies, 
and cheap sugar. Now, let us see what, 
up to a late period, was the effeet of that 
step? Let me first observe, that in the 
years 1831-2, the quantity of sugar brought 
from the East and West Indies greatly 
exceeded the quantity which was required 
for the consumption of the country ; and 
that in price it was quite as cheap as it 
could be had from Brazil or Cuba. if 
hon. Gentlemen will look to the avera; 

price in 1831, they will see that it could 
not exceed 235. a cwt. In 1834, the 
amount imported from the West Indies 
alone was 3,800,000 cwt., and in 1839, 
when the Parliament had declared that 
slavery should no longer exist in our Bri- 
tish possessions, the produce of sugar fell 
off from 3,800,000 cwt. to 2,500,000 ewt. 
This reduction on account of the change in 
the condition of the Iabourer in the West 
Indies, was followed by two or three most 
unpropitious seasons, by which the produce 
was still further greatly diminished, so 
that in 1841, in which year the amount 
of produce had reached its minimum, the 
whole quantity of sugar from the West 
Indies amounted only to 107,000 tons, in- 
stead of 200,000 tons, the amount pro- 
duced under different circumstances ten 
years before. In 1843, it rose to 125,000 
tons ; and we have reason to believe that 
the quantity sent home from the West 
Indies in the present year will not be less 
than 140,000 tons. Now, Sir, after hav- 
ing tried so great an experiment in the 
years 1838-9, the success of which has ex- 
ceeded in many respects our most sanguine 
expectations, that experiment having been 
unattended with any outbreak or any 
breach of the peace, notwithstanding the 
difficulties to be struggled with at the time, 
is it, 1 ask, wise for this House now to 
interfere and say that those who suffered 
by that experiment shall no longer be en- 
titled to any protection? There does ap- 
pear to me to be an inconsistency between 
the arguments used by the hon. Gentle- 
man who addressed the House in support 
of the Amendment, and the nature of the 
Amendment itself. If it is true, as the 
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hon. Member for Manchester has said, that 
in the course of next year we shall pay a 
bonus to the West Indian proprietors out 
of the pockets of the people of 2,300,0001., 
or as the hon. Member for Stoke-upon- 
Trent calculated it, of 3,300,000/., if such 
is their belief, they will be guilty of a 

t dereliction of duty if they do not 
take the sense of the House upon the 
question, which was brought forward in 
1842 and 1843, that there shall be an im- 
mediate abolition of all distinctive duties 
between sugar the produce of our Colonies, 
and sugar the produce of any Foreign 
State. I know that advocates of free trade 
have brought forward that question to di- 
vide the ene on it. But I know also 
that hon. and right hon. Gentlemen below 
them, likewise professing free-trade prin. 
ciples, felt that there was something so 
peculiar in the situation of our West 
Indian Colonies as to preclude them from 
going the length of voting for the abolition 
of such distinctive duties. And I do not 
think from the appearance of the House 
to-night [there were about fifty Members 
present] that the hon. Member for Man- 
chester has any reason to hope for the sup- 
port of the noble Lord the Member for 
London, or those Gentlemen who generally 
act with the noble Lord upon this ques- 
tio. The hon. Member for Manchester 
has stated that because we give a differen- 
tial duty of 10s. a cwt. it follows that the 
whole of that duty must be paid out of the 
pockets of the people of this country ; 
while the hon. Gentleman the Member for 
Stoke-upon-Trent, if I understand his cal- 
culation rightly, maintains that upon the 
sugar that comes in at 28s. duty there will 
be no loss to the people, but that upon 
every sugar that comes in at a lower rate 
of duty there will be a loss proportionate 
with the amount of duty, and which in the 
aggregate he calculated at 1,000,000/. He 
said that if the sugar to be consumed in 
this country was admitted at a duty of 
28s., it would make no matter to the con- 
sumer whether it came in at that duty, or 
whether he paid the amount in some other 
shape to the West Indian proprietor. Now 
I think the hon. Gentleman would find it 
difficult to convince his constituents that the 
immediate removal of a duty of 20s., or 
15s. upon the manufactures of earthen- 
ware would be of no consequence to them. 
And yet he undertakes to tell his consti- 
tuents that they can purchase the article 
of sugar just as cheaply if the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer puts on it a duty of 28s., 
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as if he only puts on a duty of 10s. The 
hon. Member for Manchester entered into 
a statement of the expense of cultivating 
sugar in former times, and quoted the re- 
sult of some prizes given for the cultiva- 
tion of sugar upon a late occasion, showing 
that the expense of cultivating it in the 
West Indies was not so great as was alleged. 
But the hon. Member forgot to inform 
the House that the account he quoted em- 
braced only the expense of labour in the 
field. He must be perfectly aware, or if 
he is not I must say that his information is 
most erroneous, that that amount has no- 
thing to do with the general expense of 
management ; that in fact it contained no 
charge for the premises, for the capital ex- 
pended, for work at the mill, or taxes, 
being confined to the expenses connected 
with the land. The hon. Member seems 
to think too that the West Indian planters 
are encumbered with surplus labour, that 
they give low wages, and hold out no in- 
ducement to the emancipated negroes to 
work, and opposed themselves in every in- 
stance to the introduction of an improved 
mode of culture and machinery. Now, al- 
though my information is not very exten- 
sive, it is so completely the reverse of 
that which the hon. Gentleman has placed 
before the House, that I am really at 
a loss to understand from which quarter 
he derived his information. It is cer- 
tainly not what he may have gathered 
from the discussions which have taken 
place upon the subject in this House, 
because the noble Lord the Member for 
London has in some of those discussions 
referred to the extreme comfort in which 
the negro of the West indies was now 
placed, on account of the high wages he 
received. I understand that he now re- 
ceives 2s. a day, instead of 6s. or 7s. a 
week under the old system. I moreover 
believe that the complaint has rather been 
on the part of the planters, and to this 
effect—that owing to the great difficulty of 
obtaining labourers they were obliged to 
pay too high a rate of wages. I think, 
too, that it was rather unfair that the 
system of apprenticeship should have been 
prematurely put an end to before measures 
were taken to supply the planters with a 
sufficient amount of labour. I do trust, 
however, that even in that respect an im- 
provement is taking place, and will con- 
tinue to take place, in the West Indies. 
But certainly if there be any West Indian 
Gentlemen in this House, any Gentlemen 
who may have the misfortune to have large 
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estates in Jamaica, or other West Indian 
islands, I think they must have been sur- 
prised to hear the hon. Member for Man- 
chester state that the estates ought to be 
in a more flourishing condition now than 
in the time of slave labour. So far from 
that, I believe, that the present is the only 
year from which they will have derived 1s. 
of benefit from those estates, which for- } 
merly yielded them very large profits. I 
know that the Members for Manchester 
and Stoke-upon-Trent are of opinion, that 
it is in vain for the West Indian body to 
look for any improvement ; that they may 
as well despair ; that they are going from 
worse to worse; and that the best thing 
they can do is at once to give up protection 
and abandon the cultivation of sugar alto- 
gether. I would ask whether they would, 
under similar circumstances, give the same 
advice to the coal proprietors? I would 
ask them even what do they suppose would 
be the price of sugar if their policy was 
adopted. I would ask them whether they 
expect that, under existing circumstances, 
sugar would come into this country at 19s. 
or 20s.—whether, after having destroyed 
our own Colonies, and thereby given a 
most extraordinary stimulus to those coun- 
tries where slave labour continues, and 
slavery still exists, they suppose we would 
have sugar much cheaper than at present ? 
If they do I think they would be sadly 
mistaken, On the contrary, I believe that 
by continuing a moderate protection to the 
West Indian planters, who are producing 
an increased and increasing quantity, you 
will secure to the consumer a low price, 
while you will avoid inflicting any injury 
on existing interests, and avoid giving a 
stimulus to the continuance of slavery. It 
has been said that the West Indies have 
always been a drag upon this country ; that 
for their monopoly we are paying 2,000,000/. 
or 3,000,000/. a year out of the pockets of 
the labourers and artisans of this country 
unnecessarily ; and that it would be in- 
finitely better for this country, as the hon. 
and learned Member for Bath says, that 
the whole of these islands should be blotted 
out of the map of the world. I believe 
that the hon. and learned Member is sin- 
gular in that opinion, for I believe that the 
West Indies are very valuable to this 
country. If we look at the Returns laid 


before the House, we see that of the large 
amount of 56,000,000/. or 58,000,000/. of 
exports which go to our East Indian, our 
West Indian, and our North American 
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to the West Indies. That is a trade which 
is not liable to those alternations which 
any misunderstanding with other countries 
may create. It is one also carried on by 
the shipping of this country ; and we must 
recollect that it is the possession of that 
Colonial Empire which alone can secure to 
us a commercial marine of a magnitude 
sufficient to enable us to maintain our 
maritime pre-eminence. No nation with. 
out the Colonies which this country pos. 
sesses will ever be able to rival us in our 
commercial marine. But you may depend 
upon it if you by your legislation make the 
West Indies, as has been expressed, “9 
drag upon the country,” instead of being a 
benefit, you will wish that they were 
blotted out of the map of the world. You 
may depend on it that the injury. that 
would be done to this country would not 
alone consist in our loss of trade to the 
amount of about 3,000,000/., but it would 
materially affect our shipping interests, 
and a blow would be struck at the maritime 
power of this country which it would 
never recover. The hon. Member for 
Manchester stated, that our imports have 
fallen off from the West Indies, while our 
exports have not decreased. It is perfectly 
clear, that if, as an immediate consequénce 
of your legislation, the produce of these 
islands fell from 200,000 tons of sugar to 
100,000 tons, that sufficiently accounts for 
your imports falling off, whilst those in the 
West Indies could not import many articles 
into the West Indies which were to be paid 
for by their own products; and it is only 
remarkable that the export of the manu- 
factures of this country to the British West 
Indies has not fallen off in a great propor- 
tion. But I do trust, as the West Indies 
improve in their condition, and are better 
supplied with labour, or as the emancipated 
negroes apply themselves more diligently 
to the cultivation of the estates, that we 
shall see a very great improvement in those 
islands, and consequently, have an im- 
proved export trade there. The same reason 
has operated against the introduction of 
machinery to some extent. The hon. Mem- 
ber for Cumberland will be surprised to 
hear that no attempt has been made to in- 
troduce machinery into the West Indies— 
that steam engines have never been heard 
of there. I rather think that thirty years 
ago, on passing through a large establish- 
ment at the other side of Westminster- 
bridge, I saw it full of steam-engines for 
the West Indies. But the want of capital 
has diminished the exertions that were 
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formerly made in this respect. The hon. 
Member for Dumfries spoke of the state of 
lethargy which arises from the enjoyment 
of 2 monopoly and the want of competi- 
tio ; but many of the West Indian pro- 
prietors have, out of their other capital, 
been sending out every improvement in 
machinery in the forlorn hope that some of 
these improvements would lead to profit. I 
wish the hon. Gentleman, who appears to 
be so well acquainted with Mr. Porter's 
book, would look at the patents and im- 
provements in machinery for sugar-making 
in the West Indies. I think there are very 

reasons why persons who are most 
anxious to devote any spare capital they 
may possess to the improvement of their 
estates, should not have that great overflow 
of capital which seems to oppress Liverpool 
and Manchester, to lay out in railway 
speculations. A railway had been laid 
down between Port Royal and Spanish 
Town. If the capitalists of Jamaica had 
been investing capital in that railroad for a 
return, the argument of the hon. Member 
for Manchester would have been supported ; 
as it was, the fact was against him. The 
hon. Member said to the West India pro- 
prietors— You are absentees, and don’t 
know what is going on.” I should think 
it is just as likely that the hon. Member 
for Cumberland will take care that his 
West Indian estate is properly managed, 
as that the railway directors living in 
Liverpool and Manchester will take care 
that the railway there is properly managed. 
With regard to other topics mentioned by 
the hon. Members for Dumfries and Stoke- 
upon-Trent, I think it would be extremely 
unfair to attempt to discuss detached por- 
tions of the plan of the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer until he has the opportunity of 
stating the whole plan before the House. 
It would also be anticipating a great part 
of the discussion to take place on Wednes- 
day night, and would be unfair to the 
noble Lord the Member for the City of 
London, who I am sorry is not in his place. 
(Mr. Hawes: Ministers are absent too. ] 
The hon. Member for Lambeth will agree 
with me, that in the absence of the noble 
Lord the Member for the City of London, 
it would be improper to anticipate any part 
of the discussion on any of those important 
points, regarding which the noble Lord 
placed a Notice on the Books for Wednes- 
day. Under these circumstances, I feel 
that I have no right to offer any answer to 
those parts of the speech of the hon. Mem- 
ber for Stoke-upon-Trent which can only 
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be properly discussed when we debate the 
noble Lord’s Motion. I have no wish to 
trespass longer on the House; I have en- 
deavoured to show that it has ever been 
the policy of this country, and one on which 
I trust it will continue to act, to give a 
fair protection to the domestic industry of 
this country. The hon. Gentleman oppo- 
site, the Member for Manchester, may se- 
lect some extreme case to show where pro- 
tection has not been beneficial, but we must 
look to each question by itself. I may refer 
to what has been the policy of the right 
hon. Baronet ; for, though he has main- 
tained the principle of protection, he has 
carefully looked at every article, to be en- 
abled to afford a relaxation of duty to the 
eonsumer without doing injury to the pro- 
ducer ; because I am convinced that much 
injury would be done by carrying out any 
exploded system of monopoly in the hope 
of bolstering up any trade for which the 
altered circumstances of the country are 
not adapted. Looking at the whole plan 
which the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
will submit on Wednesday evening, and 
the effect which it will produce to the con- 
sumer — seeing that the people of this 
country will have sugar at a much cheaper 
price than they have ‘had it for the last 
thirty years, and that this will be effected 
without the slightest injustice to the pro- 
ducers of sugar either in the East or in the 
West Indies, and believing that a greater 
consequent consumption will give a fresh 
stimulus to the industry and energy of the 
West India proprietors—I think we may 
look to the West Indies coming back 
to their ancient prosperity—to the condi- 
tion in which they were ten or twelve 
years ago, when they supplied the whole 
amount of sugar required by our population, 
and had some 5,000 ewt. to spare for ex- 
portation. Looking forward to this result 
of the measures of Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment, I am utterly at a loss to know what 
practical result is desired if the House 
should agree to the Resolution of the hon. 

Member. I do not understand what hon. 
Members picture to themselves by submit- 

ting that Resolution to the House. An at- 

tempt has always been made to raise an~ 

cient prejudices against persons holding 
West India property, on account of the sys- 

tem of slavery which prevailed. I do 

think that it is rather unfair to the West 

India proprietors, who have submitted 

without complaint to changes in their pro- 

perty, and have been exposed to suffering 

and losses to an extent of which many 
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is very unfair whenever this question is 
brought forward that they should be held 
up to the obloquy of the country. Under 
these circumstances, I do trust that the 
House will not support the Motion of the 
hon. Member for Manchester. 

Mr. Villiers said, it was rather remark- 
able that the right hon. Baronet who had 
just sat down should have proposed to his 
hon. Friend the Member for Stoke-upon- 
Trent to satisfy himself and the House as 
to the soundness of his opinion on the 
question then before them, by visiting his 
~ constituents and asking them whether 
they agreed to the doctrine of free trade or 
not. If it was meant to decide whether 
the doctrine of free trade or that of im- 
peding commerce was the wisest by such 
a test, he thought the right hon. Baronet 
might already enlighten them a good deal 
on the point after the recent visit he had 
made to his constituents : he could tell them 
how far he considered the constituencies 
of this country appeared disposed to sup- 
port those views of obstructing trade which 
the right hon. Baronet advocated. He per- 
ceived that the right hon. Baronet recog- 
nised his allusion to his late reception by 
his constituency. The weather was still 
in about the same state as when the right 
hon. Baronet had experienced the feelings 
of his constituents towards him ; and if 
his hon. Friend ( Mr. Ricardo) went down as 
he (Sir G, Clerk) had invited him to do, he 
scarcely thought he would meet with similar 
proofs of the opinion of his constituents, in 
consequence of his avowal of the doctrine 
of free trade. On the other hand, he 
thought that the right hon. Baronet had not 
much improved his chances of a more fa- 
vourable reception from his constituents by 
the opinions which he had just expressed, 
and the speech which had just been deli- 
vered by him. With every respect for the 
right hon. Baronet personally, he did not 
think that he had much raised himself by 
that speech. He did not mean to say that 
the right hon. Baronet’s address was not 
a fair average speech for a functionary of 
a Government ; but it seemed to him to be 
that sort of a speech which might have 
been drawn at any time from a pigeon- 
hole of the Board of Trade, where it might 
have lain untouched for the last twenty 
years, and brought out to be used in the 
absence of an answer or an argument 
suited to the question. It was really a 
tissue of common-place of vague general- 
ity, of that sort of evasion of the question 
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by declamation which they knew was in use 
in that House, when time was to be occu. 
pied and no answer to be gs For as far 
as any answer to the specific question which 
his hon. Friend had brought before the House 
was concerned, he did think that there 
never was an occasion when a Gentleman 
of mature years, and holding so responsible 
a position as that filled by the right hon, 
Baronet, did occupy so much of the time 
of the House without applying himself to 
the matter really before them. The right 
hon. Baronet had throughout contented 
himself with alluding to things which had 
never been referred to by his hon. Friend, 
while he altogether avoided any answer to 
the questions which had been put to him 
— questions which must be satisfied and 
answered before that discussion could cease 
in that House. The right hon. Gentle. 
man said he objected to these sort of abstract 
questions, and he said he would sift what 
was practicable from that which was ab. 
stract. He said he would tell the House 
what the claims of the West India plan. 
ters were for those enormous sacrifices 
which the people of England were called 
upon to make in their favour. He (Mr, 
Villiers) had some recollection, and his 
hon. Friend: had shown that he had also 
some recollection of former circumstances 
connected with those interests, which if he 
mistook not, opened a pretty wide field 
for their gratitude to this country ; and he 
had anticipated that the right hon. Baronet 
would actually inform the House what fresh 
or peculiar claims the West India proprietors 
had still upon this country—upon what 
such claims were rested, and how the debt, 
if really due, arose, which was said yet to 
be owing to them. He had expected to 
hear some reason assigned for the sacrifice 
which the country was called upon to make 
in their favour—that the right hon. Baro- 
net would condescend to tell them what it 
was they were paying for; for, as the hon. 
Member for Manchester said, the people of 
this country, when they are called upon to 
pay, they like to see the bill, to know what 
it is they pay for. Now, he would ask any 
Gentleman present, who heard the speech 
of the right hon. Baronet — and he had 
been treated with great attention through- 
out—whether the right hon. Baronet had 
left on his mind any shadow of an ides 
of what the claims of these Gentlemen 
were, or whether they had any claim 
whatever to the 2,300,000/. a year, which 
it was proposed to vote to them. 

put it to the House whether they. could 
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remember=-and he called upon them to 
tax their memories to the utmost—whe- 
ther they could at all comprehend, from 
anything that had fallen from the right 
hon. Baronet, why this enormous sacri- 
fice should be made, or what claim the 
West India proprietors had upon the coun- 
try to entitle them to draw so large an 
amount from their pockets. The right 
hon. Baronet said he could not understand 
what his (Mr. Villiers’) friends proposed 
to themselves by moving such an Amend- 
ment as that before the House. He could 
tell the right hon, Baronet in reply, that 
they proposed to bind that House toa prin- 
ciple which, if adopted, would be the means 
of doing justice to the country, which 
justice was withheld ; and they farther pro- 

by this Amendment to learn, if pos- 
sible, why this justice was withheld. The 
right hon. Baronet said that it shouldnotnow 
be rendered ; that protection had always 
been a scheme of policy in this country ; 
that the Colonies had always been pro- 
tected; and that protection to the West 
Indies had always been maintained by the 
Government. Why, that was the lan- 
guage that was then being constantly ad- 
dressed by the friends of Government to 
the First Minister. They said, ,‘‘ You want 
to destroy the scheme of policy adopted and 
acted upon by this country for ages: you 
are disturbing it every day ;” and the fact 
was, that the right hon. Baronet at the 
head of the Government never spoke on 
these subjects without expressing some sen- 
timent utterly at variance with the policy 
which these Gentlemen said had been so 
long adopted, and in truth preparing them 
for its entire abolition. What the right 
hon.. Baronet (Sir R. Peel) held out to 
them last year in regard to the West India 
interests, he was departing from this year. 
He was now disturbing the protection 
which he had established not twelve months 
before ; in fact he was constantly changing 
the terms and the grounds of this protec- 
tion; and yet the right hon. Baronet (Sir 
G, Clerk) turned round on them, and 
thought it was an answer to all that had 
fallen from his hon. Friend, to say that it 
was a part of a grand scheme—that the 
Government intended to continue and per- 
petuate the protection which had so long 
been maintained by the country. Now, he 
asked the right hon. Gentleman whether he 
thought that would be accepted by the 
country as any answer to the Motion of his 
hon. Friend ? Would it not be almost bet- 
ter for him and his Government to have 
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said nothing at all ; to have allowed it to be 
thought that they meant well, but that 
they had not power to do what was right; 
or that they did not like to commit them- 
selves to a principle of justice, or to have 
declared that they would have perhaps 
carried out the principle, but that they did 
not like to commit themselves. What was 
the good, he wished to ask, of bringing for- 
ward worn-out doctrines which they had ex- 
ploded themselves ; which were utterly op- 
posed both to the wants of the country and 
the policy which they were themselves pur- 
suing ? He hoped the right hon. Gentleman 
would excuse him for saying that his doing 
so was casting ridicule upon the commercial 
measures the Government contemplated 
proposing this Session, The right hon. 
Gentleman said something in the course of 
his speech about his wish that the hon. 
Members for Cumberland and Weymouth 
were present, because they knew something 
of the matter before the House. He must 
say he thought that wish was quite natural 
on the part of the right hon. Gentleman ; 
the inference was certainly that the right 
hon. Gentleman had not precisely the re- 
quisite information himself, but still, under 
those circumstances, it was natural to turn 
to those who might possibly aid him in his 
difficulty. They had property in the West 
Indies, and they might possibly know what 
reason there was for enhancing its value by 
an Act of that House, at the expense of the 
community. The right hon. Gentleman 
evidently knew of none himself, and he 
believed that it was in that sense that the 
new Sugar Bill was framed; that it was in 
utter ignorance of the real state of those 
Colonies which it purported to protect. This 
was one of the things’of which the hon. 
Member for Manchester complained. He 
believed the fact to be, that thejplan of the 
Government was not adapted to the interest 
even of those whom it was meant to pro- 
tect. He should like to have some statisti- 
cal information with respect to the West 
India islands before they finally legislated 
on the matter. He should like to know 
whether these Colonies and dependencies 
were all exactly in the same state or not, 
and how the mystical sum of 10s. 6d. had 
been discovered exactly to suit all cases 
and all the countries to which it was to 
be applied, and thus render justice to 
all parties. 300,000/. was to be taken 
out of the pockets of the people of England, 
and, as the case stands at present, without 
any information being given as to the rea- 
son of this great sacrifice. There was 
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nothing yet said or proved to show then}, 
that if the Colonies were suffering, that 
this would be the cure for their case. But 
he would ask the House to look at the 
condition of this country at the time they 
were called upon to submit to this enormous 
tax. The Government had imposed a tax 
that pressed with great injustice upon the 
precarious incomes of the industrious and 
productive classes ; and why could they not 
remove it? Because they were unable to 
spare that amount of revenue. Now, he 
wanted every individual in the country to 
look at the question in that light. They 
were about to lose an amount equal to 
2,300,000/. of the income of the country. 
This, not lost, might be applied to the 
further reduction of taxation. Here was 
an unequal and an impolitic tax levied 
upon incomes arising out of trades and 


professions—that tax, so described, could | 


be dispensed with. What prevents it? 
Nothing but an enormous protective duty 
on sugar to be presented to the West India 
planters—not only causing the consumer to 
pay more for sugar, but by the same means 
preventing the Revenue deriving the benefit 
of a duty levied on a larger amount. He 
would wish to know whether that view 
of the case was disputed. Not one word 
that had fallen from the right -hon. Ba- 
ronet could let him know whether it was 
or not. Here was a positive waste of 
more than two millions, which might be 
applied in commuting other taxes. This 
country wanted to have the duty on tea 
reduced, so as to lower the price of that 
necessary article to the people, who were 
anxious to have it cheap, while it would 
greatly facilitate exchange with the dis- 
tant and important market recently opened 
to. us.) The country was also anxious to 
have other taxes reduced. The right hon. 
Baronet had told them if he had more sur- 
plus revenue he would apply it as he had 
done the remainder. But why had ke not 
a greater surplus to devote to the reduc- 
tion of taxation? Because the amount 
which should be expended in relieving 
trade and the consumers generally, was 
swallowed up in meeting a claim unac- 
counted for and undefended on the part 
of the West India proprietors. [Mr. Bernal: 
And the East India interests also.] His 
hon. Friend the Member for Weymouth 
had reminded him that the protection was 
extended to the East India interests as well 
as to those of the West Indies. That was 
one of the things that he (Mr. Villiers) and 
his friends complained of. The only grounds 
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upon which this protection was ever pre. 
| tended to be defended, did not apply at al] 
'to the East Indies. The Government said 
| that the sugar producers in the West Indies 
had not labour cheap, and on this account 
the protection must be continued ; but then, 
how does this apply to the East Indies? 
| What was the rate of wages there? He 
| believed it did not exceed 2d. a day gt 
‘the utmost. Now, under such circum. 
| stances, what possible reason could they 
| have for protecting the East India interests? 
They had there no vested rights — they 
had no old interests to be maintained—on 
the contrary, the Government was creating 
an interest there in protection’which would 
at some future time be pleaded for its con- 
tinuance. They were tempting capital to 
be invested there with the view to the 
protection that would as readily be in. 
vested without it. There was not an ex. 
| cuse for the favour which the duty pro. 
mised to them, being under no disadvantage 
not experienced by other countries, and 
having labour actually cheaper than in any 
other country ; and yet these were the par- 
ties who were to be protected at the ex- 
pense and loss of the English people, 
Under these circumstances he thought his 
hon. Friend the Member for Cumberland 
had been wise and somewhat ingenious 
in his mode of argument. He found that 
he could not reply to the case of his hon. 
Friend who had brought forward the Mo- 
tion, and he therefore changed the issue as 
quickly as he could. The hon. Member for 
Cumberland had started the whole question 
of slavery, which his hon. Friend’s Motion 
did not necessarily raise. His hon. Friend 
asked why they should put on a protecting 
duty of 10s. 6d. to favour particular pro- 
prietors, and*which they did against the 
sugar of Java and Manilla, which was 
raised by free labour. No answer had 
been given to that question. Where was 
the applicability of the slavery argument 
in those countries, or in those named in 
the Bill providing for the higher duty to be 
imposed upon them? His hon, Friend the 
Member for Cumberland told them to think 
of the horrors of slavery. He said, that 
was what concerned him, and not any mere 
selfish anxiety about his own estate, and he 
begged them to consider that the question 
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was one simply of humanity. He would 
wish to know from his hon. Friend what 
aid would be given to the cause of slavery 
by allowing the sugars of Java, or China, 
or Manilla, to come in at the same rate of 
duty with that of Bengal or Barbadoes 
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He would wish to know on what principle 
his hon. Friend could justify, upon his own 
view of the case, the voting for these dis- 
tinetive duties between countries in which 
free labour existed. If they had any con- 
fidence in these distinctive duties between 
slave-grown sugar and free-grown sugar 
asa means of abolishing slavery, let them 
ive equal encouragement to countries in 
which slavery did not exist. They said 
they were anxious to give an example 
to the world that free labour was better 
than slave labour—that the former was 
more economical, and that by encourag- 
ing it they wished to lead to the entire 
abolition of slavery. He said, that the ex- 
periment had already been made in the 
markets of Europe, and that the sugars 
produced by free labour could compete 
with those by slave labour ; and that every 
day the sugars of Cuba and Java were sell- 
ing together in the same market at the 
same price. With what excuse, then—with 
what pretence of sincerity, could they put 
forward as their motive for imposing that 
distinctive duty, the ground of discourag- 
ing slavery, when they put on the ad- 
ditional duty on free-labour sugar? It 
was quite clear that slavery had nothing 
whatever to do with the policy of these 
protecting duties. It would, he would main- 
tain, be far more honourable on the part of 
the Government to avow their real motives 
at once, He believed the right hon. Baronet 
(Sir G. Clerk) had admitted that the pro- 
tection was continued for the purpose of 
favouring the West India planters, though 
he had altogether abstained from telling 
them the grounds on which that favour 
was granted. The right hon. Gentleman 
appeared to have some confused ‘notion 
about a great Colonial empire, and he said 
something about the dominion of this 
country being best supported by a con- 
tinuation of these protecting duties; but 
here again he never showed us how that 
would be the case. The right hon. Gen- 
tleman distinctly stated that the West India 
planters were suffering from the abolition 
of slavery. He would contend that there 
was no pretext for that statement. Whe- 
ther enjoying protection, or during the 
period of slavery, the cry which the 
planters invariably raised was that they 
were suffering, and required more favour 
and more protection from the mother 
country. That was the argument which 
they eternally used during the agitation 
for the abolition of slavery, when Cropper, 
and “Macaulay, and Stephens, and others, 
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were exerting themselves to effect that 
most philanthropic object; and who in-« 
variably and equally denounced monopoly 
and slavery as alike the bane of those pos- 
sessions. The right hon, Baronet should 
have been more careful on another ground 
how he used this argument. He would 
take leave to remind him that there was a 
Member of the Cabinet at the present mo- 
ment who said, twelve years since, that the 
real cause of distress in the West India 
Colonies had been the existence of slavery ; 
and yet here was the Vice-President of 
the Board of Trade, belonging to the same 
Government, declaring at the present day 
that the West India proprietors were dis- 
tressed, and required protection, because 
slavery had been abolished—and arguing 
as if no protection would be needed if 
slavery was re-established. This was one 
way that monopolists had of deluding the 
country—they impute to their opponents 
rash objects, and represent them as careless 
of existing rights, of not duly considering 
the consequences of what they recommend. 
In this case it is sought to show that the 
monopolists have been called upon to make 
some great sacrifice ; and that they on this 
side were utterly heedless of the advantages 
which had been surrendered, and of the 
time required for the transition from a happy, 
prosperous, and contented state, to one of 
comparative deterioration. Now, it is im- 
portant for the country to see and to un- 
derstand that this is a wholly false and fal- 
lacious view of the case: That these 
planters have for the last fifty years and 
upwards, with the Slave Trade, or without 
it, with slaves or without them, been 
equally complaining of their condition, and 
equally clamorous for more favour from this 
country. Many years since, a Committee 
of the House of Assembly, in Jamaica, ap- 
pointed for the purpose of inquiring into 
the cause of their great and overwhelming 
distress, reported that there had been, in 
the course of a limited period, 177 estates 
sold for debt, and fifty-five thrown up ; 
while, at the end of that period, ninety- 
two estates remained in the hands of 
ereditors. He quoted from the work of an 
author who wrote in the interest of the 
proprietors, Bryan Edwards, the historian 
of the West Indies, and he gave the 
result of the inquiries of that Committee 
which he had just stated to the House. 
[A Member: What is the date?] 1792. 
Now the right hon. Baronet who had just 
spoken, had not given them any such 
gloomy details as resulting from the abo- 
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lishing of slavery. He was sure the hon. 
Member for Cumberland would have men- 
tioned it, if Jamaica had been in that state 
at present. He was sure the hon. Member 
for Weymouth was not going to say that 
things were quite so bad at present. [Mr. 
Bernal: I am not going to say anything. 
His hon. Friend, he thought, was quite 
aight on this occasion ; he deemed it more 
prudent to say nothing. He sees, 1 am 
sure, that the case is ‘no longer defensible. 
He knows that he was stating the case 
correctly, when he said, that these com- 
plaints of the planters had been uttered 
under all circumstances. In the Report of 
the Select Committee of the House of Com- 
mons appointed in 1832, it is remarked 
that it appears from the Committee of 
1807. 


“That during the late war, and while still 
supplied with slaves from Africa, the planters 
complained of inadequate returns, and of un- 
equal competition in foreign markets. These 
results were then ascribed to the circumstances 
of the war, which have long ceased, and were 
necessarily independent of the causes now al- 
leged. Your Committee are well aware that 
this similarity of complaint, and discrepancy 
of assigned reasons, must occasion some dis- 
trust of the accuracy of those which are now 
put forward.” 


Again, in 1824, an inquiry into their con- 
dition took place, and a further inquiry 
in 1833, all tending to the same results. 
Tn that year it was, he believed, that they 
got the Earl of Ripon’s view of the mat- 
ter. He would read an extract from his 
despatch, which was prior to the abolition 
of slavery :— 


“The existence of severe commercial dis- 
tress (he says) amongst all classes of society 
connected with the West Indies, is unhappily 
but too evident. Yet what is the just in- 
ference from this admitted fact? Not that 
the body should yield to despair, but that 
we should deliberately retrace the steps of 
that policy which has led to so disastrous 
an issue. Without denying the concurrence 
of many causes, it is obvious that the 
great and permanent source of that distress 
which almost every page of the history of 
the West Indies records, is to be found 
in the institution of slavery. It is vain to hope 
for long-continued prosperity in any country 
in which the people are not dependent on 
their own voluntary labour for support, in 
which labour is not prompted by legitimate 
motives, and does not earn its natural reward 
I cannot but regard the system itself as the 
perennial spring of those distresses of which, 
not at present merely, but during the whole of 
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the last fifty years, the complaints have been 
so frequent and so just,” 

There was the language of the Earl of 
Ripon, a Member of the present Govern. 
ment, who was Colonial Minister at the 
time, and as such had opportunities of 
knowing the condition of the West Indies, 
He hoped the right hon. Baronet would 
consult that noble Lord before Wednesday ; 
ask him if he is of the same mind still, or 
whether he agrees with him (Sir G, Clerk) 
that slavery was a great advantage to the 
planters, and its abolition is the cause of 
their distress; and state the result to the 
House on that day for which he appeared 
so anxious to reserve himself. The extracts 
from this despatch tallied exactly with all 
the authentic reports of the past state of 
their Colonies—exactly with all the au- 
thentic reports which were received from 
these Colonies at present. The right hon. 
Baronet at the head of the Government 
had stated in that House that the expe- 
riment of the abolition of slavery had 
answered in a more striking manner than 
any other experiment ever made. The 
slaves seemed fit for freedom—were dis- 
posed to work for proper wages, and with 
adequate motives were good workmen. 
In Barbadoes, at this present moment, 
the emancipated negroes were working 
for reasonable wages; were all of them 
doing well, and the island was prosperous. 
What the West India proprietors needed 
was not protection by Act of Parliament 
to promise them high prices, but that greater 
care should be taken of their estates ; that 
their estates should be better managed ; 
and that an end should be put—by in- 
creased and personal attention—to the 
gross fraud, waste and robbery, which must 
then take place, when the agent and the 
principal were 4,000 miles upart. For 
a long series of years had these islands, 
under a system of protection and of sla- 
very, been suffering, dwindling, wither- 
ing; this next year they were likely to be 
more prosperous than they had been for 
the last twelve years. And why ? because 
there has been of late an apprehension that 
this system of protection cannot last, and 
something like care, skill, and energy, has 
been shown in the management of proper- 
ties—and this is what the proprietors should 
aim at, instead of continuing this baneful 
system of protection, which inflicts a serious 
injury upon this country, and ultimately 
upon their own property, and let them se 
to the improvement of their own estates, 
or let those have them who will super 
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intend them. Let them adopt the ex- 
ample of the hon. Member for Cumber- 
land, who had lately sent out one of his 
own family to manage his estates in Ja- 
maica; and who could, doubtless, fully 
confirm his (Mr. Villiers’) statement, that 
jn Jamaica, as well as in other West India 
jslands, the absent planters were subjected 
to every species of loss, by ignorant, or 
indolent, or dishonest agents. He had au- 
thority for stating, that agents had sent 
over to their employers the most appalling 
accounts of the state of affairs, with the 
intimation that unless they are prepared to 
transmit large sums of money to be ex- 

nded—in a manner tantamount, it is 
broadly suggested, to throwing it into the 
sea—the estate had better be abandoned. 
The owner, utterly horrified, gives direc- 
tions to sell the estate for what it will 
fetch, and it is accordingly sold for next to 
nothing; and, in some cases, the agent 
himself, or some friend, has been the pur- 
chaser; or, if proper attention had been 
given to the property, it need not have 
been sold. There is so much ignorance— 
so much dishonesty—in the statements that 
are made, that it is impossible to credit 
anything one hears on the subject of these 
West Indian estates. A gentleman who 
had recently returned from examining his 
own property there, told me that the 
safest rule was not to believe one word that 
was stated on the part of absent proprietors. 
He said his family had been connected with 
certain estates for upwards of 100 years ; 
and that, in consequence of the desperate 
representations made of the state of things, 
he had gone out himself to see what was to 
be done. He said he could hardly believe 
his eyes when he got there; when he saw 
the waste, the ignorance, the backwardness 
of everything connected with the manage- 
ment of the property. Nothing could be 
more barbarous than all that he saw; and 
he satisfied himself very soon that the dis- 
tress was not necessary—that the proper- 
ties might be rendered profitable—and that 
all the desponding statements sent to this 
country were gross exaggerations ; and he 
gave me one proof of his sincerity, that 
instead of abandoning his estates, as he ex- 
pected to do, he added to them by making 
fresh purchases of some that were for sale. 
This was the brother of a gentleman having 
a great commercial establishment in Lon- 
don, and standing in the highest repute in 
the city. It is clear, then, from this state- 
ment, and all that one had heard besides, 
that the real remedy for the distresses of 
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these islands is better management—more 
skill—adopting improvements—and by per- 
sonal residence, or by superintendence on 
which they could rely, preventing fraud. 
If labour is necessarily dear in some of the 
islands, this would tend to cheapen the cost 
of production, and render estates profitable 
that are perhaps worthless at present. Let 
the House then vote for the Amendment 
of his hon. Friend. This would notify 
to the proprietors that they must still fur- 
ther depend upon their own resources than 
they are doing at present ; and as the ex- 
pectation of this hus already done more for 
their properties than anything that has 
been before attempted, so will the thing 
itself, when it really occurs, restore them, 
or rather place them in a more healthy 
state than they have been before. It is 
clear that neither slavery nor protection are 
needful for their. prosperity. Every pre- 
diction respecting emancipation has been 
falsified by experience ; and as the day for 
abolishing protection approaches, those de- 
pendencies are in a more healthy state 
than they have been for many years before. 
To support his hon. Friend’s Motion was 
to promise a great boon to the community 
at home. It.afforded, therefore, an excel- 
lent opportunity to those Gentlemen in 
that House who were ever expressing their 
solicitude for the sufferings of particular 
classes in the country ; whose names were 
prominent in the lists of public charities ; 
who received extraordinary credit for their 
sympathy with the poor—to prove their sin- 
cerity in voting for a measure that might 
greatly reduce the price of an article of al- 
most necessary consumption ; and which 
certainly, the subjects of their solicitude 
all desired to consume. And not only by 
benefit conferred in this way, but as a way 
of extending the business of the country, 
extending the demand for unemployed la- 
bour. Next week a large portion of 
the aristocracy was going.to dance for 
the good of the distressed needlewomen. 
Let the House and the country, mean- 
time, bear in mind, what these poor crea- 
tures—in common with the rest of tha 
community—paid every week for sugar 
beyond what they ought to pay, for the 
benefit of the West India sugar growers ; 
every week did the metropolis pay 4,000/. ; 
every week did the rest of the country pay 
50,000/. more than they need do, being tha 
sum paid for sugar beyond the sum which 
ought to be paid, and beyond the sum which 
would be paid for sugar, were his hon. 
Friend’s Motion carried. This calculae 
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tion was no mere vague speculation. It was 
a calculation carefully made, and published 
in a weekly newspaper, and which no one 
had ventured to controvert. He would ask 
the country, then, to decide whether they 
were not justified in bringing this matter 
before Parliament. By the means proposed 
in the hon. Gentleman’s Motion, the right 
hon. Baronet opposite might be enabled to 
reduce a great part of his Income Tax, 
diminish considerably the duties on the 
lower-priced teas, and give increased em- 
ployment to a large class of the commu- 
nity, nay, indirectly to the whole commu- 
nity. He trusted then the House would, 
on this occasion, shake off the conventional 
indifference with which it was too much 
in the habit of receiving practical Motions 
of this kind if they did not emanate from 
the head of one of the party. Let them 
consider the impolicy of always presenting 
these Colonies as an obstacle to the en- 
joyment, by a great mass of the people, 
of some articles of general desire ; and for 
the support of which they are to be heavily 
taxed. It was only the other night that 
they heard that it was the number and 
wants of our Colonies that made the main- 
tenance of so large an Army requisite. On 
this account our regiments were placed for 
long periods in places where their suffer- 
ings were so great, where the mortality 
was so fearful, that in this House the Sec- 
retary at War had refused to make a Re- 
turn, shewing the amount of death and 
disease among the troops, lest the detail 
should produce too great a disgust and 
shock to the public mind. This, then, was 
surely price enough to pay for these de- 
pendencies (whose value as such he was 
not going then to question), without caus- 
ing the people further to waste annually 
a large sum in what they paid for their 
products; and to forego great relief, which, 
but for this tax, might be extended to 
them at home. He implored the House 
to consider these things before they deter- 
mined to persist in a course which limited 
trade and mulcted the people to so large 
an amount, and for the benefit of a class 
whose claims on this country they had 
yet to learn. 

Mr. P. W. Miles said, he could hardly 
expect, after the assertions which the hon. 
Member fur Wolverhampton had just made, 
that any one would believe what he, a West 
Indian proprietor, might state. But he 


believed it was an admitted fact that these 
Colonies had for a long time past been suf- 
fering under severe distress, that capitel 
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was employed without profit, and also that 
the proprietors were in many cases brought 
to the very verge of ruin. But he trusted 
that, now that the right hon. Baronet had 
given evidence of his disposition td afford 
relief to the West Indian interests, not otily 
by this measure which he had brought for. 
ward, but also by his measure for the admis. 
sion of labourers last year, he trusted that 
some remuneration would at last be obtained 
for the amount of capital employed ; that 
was all they asked and all they could expevt 
tohave. He had listened with the greatest 
attention to the speech of the hon. Member 
for Manchester, who appeared to think that 
great fortunes were now to be made out of 
the West Indian estates. He could assure 
him that that was not the case; and if the 
hon. Member doubted his assertion, he had 
a good mind to offer him to take one or 
two of them out of his hands: The hon. 
Member looked upon the reduction of duty 
which was about to be made, merely as 4 
benefit to the proprietors, without any cor- 
responding reduction in price to the con- 
sumers. That was easily said ; he doubted 
whether it could be as easily proved. The 
West Indian proprietors would not object to 
it if it were. It had also been stated that the 
proposed duty in favour of Muscovado sugat 
was a direct premium upon the slovenly 
manufacture of the article, and a direct boon 
to the West over the East Indian cultivators. 
He thought anybody who knew anything 
of the matter, would know that this was 
not the case; for it would be more for the 
advantage of the West Indian proprietors 
to send over sugar at the higher rate of duty 
than at the lower. Not only would they thus 
save the loss of weight upon the voyage 
home, but they would be able also to extract 
more sugar from the bulk produced ; whilst 
the East Indians might also, if they chose, 
send home their sugar at the same low 
rate. But notwithstanding the proposed 
reduction of duty, it would require the 
utmost economy and the best management 
on the part of the proprietors to establish 
for themselves any degree of profit. He 
knew that in former times recklessness of 
the most extraordinary character prevailed. 
He admitted that; but then hon. Gentle- 
men ought to know that the pressure of 
necessity had long since put an end to it; 
and if they looked to the accounts from 
these jslands, they would see that the estates 
were managed now on a greatly reduced 
seale. He regretted the right hon. Baronet 
at the head of Her Majesty’s Government 
had stated that he did not intend these 
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duties to last longer than July, 1846. He 
thought if the right hon. Baronet would 
reconsider the question, he would sec the 
necessity of continuing them for a longer 
period, not only on account of the present 
circumstances of the West India Colonies, 
but because this continued change of duties 
prevented the confidence of persons in trade 
from being established. If they continued 
thus to make annual changes, it would pre- 
vent capital from being employed, or ma- 
chinery from being sent out. The hon. Mem- 
ber for Manchester said that there was no 
machinery used on these islands. He had 
been there, and he could state that there 
were few estates on which machinery was 
not employed. Such a large increase in 
the amount of supply of sugar as the right 
hon. Baronet anticipated would require an 
increase in the imports, not only from the 
East Indies, from Java, or from the Mauri- 
tius, but also from the West Indian Co- 
lonies; while the uncertainty as to the 
permanency in the amount of duties 
would paralyse trade, and prevent the 
poorer estates from being brought into 
cultivation. With reference to the ques- 
tion more immediately before them—tho 
equalisation of the duty on Foreign and 
Colonial sugars—he could not agree to it. 
The hon. Member for Wolverhampton had 
said, that the question of slavery did not 
enter into this subject ; but he (Mr. Miles) 
did not know how he could have read the 
Motion of the hon. Member for Manchester, 
which was to this effect: —“ That no ar- 
rangement of the Sugar Duties will be 
satisfactory and permanent, which does not 
involve an equalisation of duty on Foreign 
and Colonial sugar.” It seemed to him, 
that if the Motion meant anything, it 
meant that they were to admit slave at the 
same rate of duty as Colonial sugar. So 
long as this country thought it necessary to 
continue its efforts for the suppression of 
the Slave Trade; so long as it was ne- 
cessary to go to the expense of maintain- 
ing a large force on the coast of Africa 
for the suppression of that trade, so long 
would it be unjust and impolitic to admit 
slave-grown sugar at an equal rate of duty 
with that grown in our Colonies, or with 
free-labour sugar grown in foreign coun- 
tries. But, independent of this argument 
of slavery, which to him appeared suffi- 
ciently conclusive—he must confess that 
he adhered to the argument in favour of 
protection to our home interests, whether 
agricultural or manufacturing; and he 
thought that the West Indian Colonies 
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ought to be treated as an integral part of 
the Empire, and that the Government 
were bound to protect them ; and if protec- 
tion was to be given at all, he did not see 
how they could be offered less than that 
which was now proposed by Her Majesty's 
Government. Last Session an important 
measure was passed for the admission of 
free labourers into the West Indian Colo- 
nies. Whether that measure might -not 
have been introduced earlier — whether 
greater facilities might not have been given, 
or might not still be given, they were not 
called upon at present to discuss. It was 
not improbable that that experiment would 
succeed. If they might judge by the ac- 
counts received from Demerara, and parti- 
cularly from the report made by the Sheriff 
of Demerara to Governor Light, who 
stated that without disparaging the negro, 
the Coolie worked better than the negro 
did—he thought the experiment would 
succeed ; and if it did, he did not see why 
the West Indian Colonies should not send 
an increased supply of sugar at as cheap a 
rate as any country employing slave labour. 
But he thought it would be unjust at 
present to overwhelm the energies of the 
West Indian Colonics, by bringing in a 
mass of slave-grown sugar which would 
come into direct competition with them. 
He believed it was an admitted fact that 
a labourer working for a fair rate of 
wages, and for his own benefit, would 
do more work than a slave, even though 
working under the lash of a slave-driver. 
If he might judge from the opinions 
of the Ministers of other countries—he 
alluded to the letter of Mr. Calhoun to 
the American Minister at Paris — they 
would find that other nations were now 
arguing as to the impossibility of discon- 
tinuing the Slave Trade, and on the failure 
of the experiment in the West Indies. It 
was said that the consumer in this country 
paid a higher price for his sugar than he 
ought todo. Whose fault was that? Not 
the fault of the West Indian proprietors. 
Emancipation was by our own act, not 
theirs ; and though the hon. Member for 
Manchester might laugh at the trifling 
amount of exports which were sent from 
the West Indies to this country, yet he 
thought that ought not to be looked upon 
as a light question ; for if the three millions 
of exports to the West Indies were thrown 
back upon the home market, it would glut 
it instantly. He said then that the coun- 
try would derive a benefit from the pro- 
posed measure ; and he was asking no more 
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than what was fair and right when he 
asked the country to give them a trial. He 
hoped the House would not do the West 
Indian proprietors the injustice of sup- 
posing, when they talked of reducing the 
wages of their labourers, that they meant 
to grind down their wages to the lowest 
degree, and leave them nothing but a bare 
subsistence. What they wanted was a fair 
day’s work for a fair day’s wages, and a 
constant supply of it; not to see the la- 
bourers leave off their employment in 
whole gangs at twelve o'clock, and then 
go {and idle their time in the neighbouring 
villages. They wished to put a stop to 
this practice; to induce the negroes to 
pursue an industrious and frugal mode of 
life, and to show them how much a system 
of constant moderate labour was to be pre- 
ferred over a life of idleness. Rather did 
they wish to bring over large supplies of 
foreign labourers; it was the conviction 
they wished to establish in the negro mind 
—that if the first supply of Coolies was not 
sufficient, there was an unlimited supply 
in reserve. It was the knowledge of this 
fact on which they depended for inducing 
the negroes to work, and not so much upon 
the actual amount of labourers. He 
trusted, therefore, whatever outcry there 
might be raised in or out of this House, 
that Ministers would not depart from the 
line of policy they had hitherto pursued 
on this question — that they would use 
all legitimate means to suppress the Slave 
Trade. Hon. Gentlemen opposite were 
accustomed to taunt their Friends with 
inconsistency in voting against the intro- 
duction of slave-grown sugar, while they 
allowed the use of slave-grown cotton, and 
slave-grown tobacco; he thought by the 
same rule of consistency those Members 
who supported the present Motion ought 
to vote next for striking out from the Navy 
Estimates the large sums which were 
annually expended for the suppression of 
the Slave Trade, the supplies for which 
were cheerfully granted by the House, and 
which he believed did not meet with a dis- 
sentient voice in the country ; for he be- 
lieved that the prevailing opinion among 
the people of England was that there was 
no sacrifice to which they would not cheer- 
fully submit for the suppression of this 
traffic, rather than give any support to the 
continuance of it. 

Viscount Howick said: I think, Sir, the 
House can hardly have failed to ob- 
serve that the hon. Gentleman who has 
just sat down, being a great West India 
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proprietor, and the right hon. Baronet who 
spoke before him, being a Member of the 
Government, have both explicitly admitteda 
fact which has been alleged on this side of 
the House, viz., that by the existing system 
of protective duties with regard to sugar, 
a tax is levied upon the people of this 
country beyond that which is received into 
the Exchequer. As to the amount of this 
tax, which has been calculated by the hon. 
Gentleman who made the motion before us 
at 2,300,000/., they have not explained 
their opinion ; but the remarkable fact that 
a very considerable tax beyond that levied 
for the public service will be imposed upon 
the consumers of sugar, has been distinctly 
admitted by the hon. Gentleman. [Mr. 
Miles: No.] The hon. Gentleman 
says “No;” but I appeal to those who 
heard his speech, whether his whole argu. 
ment did not go to prove that the tax 
should be paid, and whether he did not ad. 
mit that he and the West India proprietors 
anticipated great advantage from it. The 
right hon. Baronet laboured also very much 
to the same effect, and at the commence- 
ment of his speech he repeated the argu- 
ment—already so hacknied on the Treasury 
Bench that I hardly know how to meet it 
—that the Amendment of my hon. Friend 
was merely an abstract question. For my 
own part I can hardly conceive anything 
less abstract than the question before us, 
since, whatever be the form of the Resolu- 
tion, no man who listened to the speech of 
the hon. Gentleman who moved it, can 
doubt what its real effect and intention 
are. Its real effect and intention are, as 
I understand it, to reduce at once the duty 
on Foreign sugar to the same rate as the 
proposed duty on Colonial sugar. I confess 
that I should have preferred, for my own 
part, that we should have gone into a 
Committee of Ways and Means, and that 
then this ‘alteration in the scale of duties 
proposed by the Government should have 
been brought before us in the ordinary way. 
But, after all, the form in which a question is 
brought before us is of little consequence. 
I, for one, distinctly support this Motion as a 
Motion for equalizing the rates of duty on 
Foreign and Colonial sugar ; and I intend 
to endeavour before I sit down to show you, 
first, that it is of the greatest importance 
that the equality of the duty should be 
established ; and, next, that the oppor- 
tunity which is afforded you by being able 
to make a large reduction on the duty upon 
Colonial sugar is one which you ought to 
avail yourselves of in making this change 
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jn your policy. First, with regard to the 
effect of the existing rates of duties. It 
has been argued on this side of the House, 
and it has not been disproved, that the 
effect of the proposed measure of Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government is to raise the price of 
all Colonial'sugar 10s. a cwt. at least beyond 
the amount which it might otherwise be 
sold for; and if that be not the object I am 
really at a loss to understand for what pur- 

this differential duty is proposed. 
Pres of “No.”] If youdon’t admit that 
without a differential duty Foreign sugar 
could be introduced at a lower price than 
Colonial sugar, and that Colonial sugar 
would fall to that price, with what object 
is it that you propose a differential duty at 
all? I can only understand it in that 
way. I believe you find that sugar can 
be produced in foreign countries 10s. per 
ewt, cheaper than it can in the British 
Colonies, under existing circumstances ; 
if it were permitted to come into our 
markets upon the same terms as Colonial 
sugar, the latter of course could not com- 
mand a higher price than that at which 
the foreign producer could afford to sell his 
produce : therefore, to prevent a fall in price 
which would be injurious to the Colonies, 
you saddle Foreign sugar with an extra 
duty of 10s. per cwt.; for the very purpose 
of causing the whole of the Colonial sugar 
imported in the ensuing year to rise in 
price 10s. a ewt. or 101. a ton more than 
it would sell for if exposed to the equal 
competition of Foreign sugar. But as the 
right hon. Baronet calculates the import of 
British sugar at 230,000 tons, by thus 
raising its price you are laying on the 
people the immense tax of 2,300,000/., 
which the hon. Member for Manchester 
has described, in addition to what is paidinto 
the Exchequer. I do say, considermg how 
very nearly sugar now partakes of the na- 
ture of a necessary of life, considering how 
largely it enters into the consumption of 
even the poorest families of this country, 
that this is a most exorbitant tax to be levied 
on it in addition to what you levy for pur- 
poses of revenue. And, really, when I hear 
Gentlemen call this system “ protection of 
British industry,” I am at a loss to under- 
stand by what perversion of terms you can 
apply such a description to such a system. 
lustead of calling it “ protection of British 
industry,” I call it a most unjustifiable 
spoliation of the British labourer of the 
produce of his hard-earned toil. Let us 


follow out in detail how this system works. 
You will admit, I presume, that sugar, 
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whether Foreign or Colonial, is ultimately 
paid for by the export of British manufac- 
tures. It is simply an excHange of the 
produce of British industry for the produce 
of the industry of those countries in which 
sugar is cultivated. I believe there has al- 
ready been some change in the market in 
consequence of the announcement of the 
measure of Her Majesty’s Government ; 
but I was informed only a few days ago, 
that before the intended alteration of duties 
was known, Brazilian sugar was sold in 
bond at 18s. 6d., while Colonial sugar of the 
same quality cost 26s. acwt. Now, it is 
quite obvious, that 26 tons of Foreign 
sugar at 18s. 6d., and 183 tons of Colonial 
sugar at 26s. a cwt., will each cost 481/.; in 
other words, that the produce of British 
labour to the value of 481/. will exchange 
for 26 tons of Brazilian sugar, and only for 
184 tons of Colonial sugar. Now, these are 
sugars of precisely the same quality, and of 
course, therefore, if they were admissible on 
equal rates of duty, the cheapest would 

vern the market price, and the manufac. 
turer, therefore, would be able to exchange 
his goods to the value of 481/., not for 183 
tons, but for 26 tons of sugar. But you 
will not allow that to take place. There 
is Brazilian sugar in your bonding ware- 
houses—the owner is anxious to exchange 
it for your manufactures, and the manufac- 
turer is equally anxious to exchange his 
produce for Brazilian sugar ; but that sim- 
ple exchange you will not permit. You 
step in with your fiscal regulation, and say 
to the British labourer and to the British 
manufacturer, “ Though your labour is 
honestly worth 26 tons of sugar, it shan’t 
be permitted to fetch more than 18} 
tons.” That is the nature of the trans- 
action; and I wish to ask you who, last 
year, in the discussion on the Factory Bill, 
said that the right a man had in his own 
labour, as it was the first of all property, 
so was it the most sacred and most inviola- 
ble—you who told us that it was the height 
of injustice to prevent a man turning his 
labour to the best advantage—you who said 
that even for the sake of a great public be- 
nefit such a right ought not to be trenched 
on—lI ask you to account to this House and 
to the country why you say that the British 
labourer (and in this respect I use the 
words ‘‘ manufacturer” and “ labourer” as 
synonymous)—why the British labourer 
should not be permitted to make the most 
of his own labour, and give it in exchange 
to that man who will give him the most in 
return for it? That is the simple question 
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which you have to explain ; no explanation 
has yet been offered, and I think we have 
a right to defhand one. It is true that the 
loss does not fall upon the manufacturer 
alone—of course not ; it falls upon the 
whole community—upon all who purchase 
sugar; but most especially upon the labour- 
ing classes,-whether manufacturing or agri- 
eultural ; and it does so because it tends to 
diminish the power of British industry ; 
and by diminishing the power of British 
industry, it diminishes the remuneration 
which that industry can command. But 
you greatly under-estimate the evils of this 
protection, if you imagine that the only 
benefit to be derived from its alteration 
would be the introduction of cheap sugar. 
It goes far beyond that. The right hon. 
Baronet at the head of Her Majesty's 
Government told us last vear that so un- 
reasonable was Brazil, that she would not 
admit our manufactures on favourable 
terms unless we would admit her sugar in- 
return; and he said, if we should admit 
her sugar on the same terms as we did 
Colonial sugar, that there would be no 
dbstacle to the admission of our manufac- 
tures into Brazil. If you admit, then, Bra- 
zilian sugar for consumption, it is clear, on 
your own showing, that that alteration 
would be the means of opening a new 
and valuable trade with the Brazils, and 
that exchanges would go on to a large 
extent; and only see how advantageously 
it would work in this country. You 
would create, by this new trade, additional 
employment for the manufacturing la- 
bourer, and improve his wages; that, of 
course, would increase the demand for agri- 
cultural produce, and more employment of 
agricultural labourers would follow, whilst 
they.in their turn would consume more 
sugar and more manufacturing produce. 
Thus, the indirect effect of these measures 
would be equal to the direct, and you 
would give an impulse to British industry, 
of which you can hardly conceive the 
extent and value. Hon. Gentlemen op- 
posite, representing the agricultural in- 
terest complain loudly that nothing is done 
by the Ministry, which owes its existence 
to the “ farmers’ friends,” either for the 
farmers or for the agricultural labourers. 
Why do they not join us upon this occa- 
sion? Why do they not ask their Minister 
to get rid of the monopoly of sugar? By 
doing so they would give more real relief 
to British agriculture and commerce, and 
to every other branch of British industry, 
than by any attempt to draw tighter the 
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protection, as it is called, which they 
already possess) Such are the commercial 
advantages, and such the advantage of the 
relief to your population, which might be 
obtained by this simple measure. And let 
the point out to the House that these ad. 
vantages need not be purchased by any 
sacrifice of revenue. On the contrary, 
by consenting to accept these advantages, 
you will obtain revenue, instead of that 
heavy loss which the right hon. Baronet 
proposes to incur. The right hon. Baronet 
calculates the direct loss to the Revenue by 
the measures he has submitted to the 
House at no less a sum than 1,300,000/. I 
believe he has greatly undet-estimated the 
Joss. I believe his calculation of probable 
receipts in the ensuing year will not be 
verified ; but, assuming it to be correct, I 
am persuaded, that if you will consent to 
admit Foreign sugar at the same rate as 
Colonial, this heavy loss will, to a great 
extent, be covered ; and that if not imme- 
diately, in a very short time at all events, 
you will regain the revenue which you at 
present derive from the article of sugar. 
You will afford an immense relief to the 
consumers, and the Treasury will suffer no 
loss whatever by the change. I know we 
shall be told (for this has been the one 
string harped upon during this and former 
debates upon the same subject) that we 
shall be told such a measure would be 
unjust to our Colonies. I should be glad 
to be informed in what respect it would 
be unjust? . We already pay no incon- 
siderable charges for those Colonies. We 
defray, in the first place, the whole ex- 
pense both of their civil and military 
protection, and in the next we make a 
very liberal grant for the purposes of 
education and of maintaining a stipen- 
diary magistracy in our West India Co- 
lonies. There is a grant for religious 
education also. [‘ No.”] Yes, there is 
a charge upon the Consolidated Fund 
for the Bishops and part of the Clergy of 
the West Indies, paid out of British taxes. 
When we pay so much already for our 
Colonies, I want to know upon what 
ground it is that they claim a right to im 
pose upon us a further tax to the very 
serious amount which I have already ad- 
verted to? When you talk of “ injustice,” 
I am very anxious to know to what class in 
the Colony that injustice would be done? 
When you talk of “justice,” explain your 
selves a little further, and tell me to what 
particular class in the Colony justice requires 
that this burden should be continued upon 
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the people of England. Is it tlie labourers? 
The right hon. Gentleman the Vice-Pre- 
sident of the Board of Trade, who has just 
gat down, has told us that the labourers in 
the West Indies are in an extraordinarily 
prosperous condition—that they can earn 
Qs. a-day, besides their provision grounds, 
with a very few hours’ labour, and the only 
difficulty is that they really are so well off, 
and they earn so much, that there is not 
sufficietit inducement for them to do a fair 
day's work. I believe the right hon. Gen- 
tleman is nearly correct in this repre- 
sentation of the state of things. Then I 
want to know, if you compare the con- 
dition of the negro labourers in De- 
merara or Trinidad with that of the 
peasantry of Dorsetshire and Wiltshire, is 
there any justice in taxing the Dorsetshire 
or Wiltshire peasant for the benefit of the 
singularly well-off peasant in the West 
Indies? No man can assert that justice or 
anything like justice would be done by such 
a proceeding. But if it is not the labour- 
ers, is it the merchant or the shipowner ? 
No Gentleman, who has looked into 
this subject, can doubt that both mer- 
chants and shipowners would gain far 
mote by an unrestricted trade in sugar, 
Foreign and Colonial, than they can possibly 
gain by this protection. Then, if it is for 
neither of these classes, what remains ? 
Thete remains no other class than this-~ 
the owners of land in the West Indies, the 
planters resident in this country. And the 
people of Efigland would do well to un- 
derstand, when you talk of “justice” to 
your Colonies, that what you mean, stated 
plainly and intelligibly, is simply this— 
that you propose to tax the people of Eng- 
land to a very heavy amount, in order to 
place a large sum of money in the hands 
of certain West India proprietors, gentle- 
men resident in this country. This is 
really the object and the result. If the 
West India proprietors have any case 
against this country, I am prepared to 
feet it fairly. Let us, as was suggested 
by the hon: Member for Manchester, look 
into it. Let them state their case—let 
them make it out—and I am quite certain 
the people of England will not shrink 
from meeting any fair demand upon 
them. We have already shown that we 
have no such disposition by the libe- 
tality with which we granted the large 
sim of 20,000,000/. Then, make out 
Your case—prove it clearly, and upon in- 
disputable evidence and the people of 

gland will méet your fair demands. 
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But let us do it in the way least onerous to 
ourselves. Take a direct sum from the 
Treasury—charge the Consolidated Fund 
with annuities for these gentlemen—but, 
for one, I will not consent upon account of 
any supposed claim of the West India pro- 
mene to incur a tax which, at the very 
east, for every pound it puts into their poc- 
kets, takes two out of the puckets of the 
people. I will venture to rest the whole 
case upon this fact—that I prove to the 
satisfaction of any Gentleman, that for 
every pound which is really made by the 
West India proprietors by this monopoly, 
the charge upon the people of England is 
at least 2/. ; the difference being wasted in 
the misapplication of labour and of capital. 
I say further than this—I am persuaded, 
that while this measure will most griev- 
ously injure the people of England—while 
it is a grievous injustice upon yout own 
industrious classes—I am persuaded it will 
altogether disappoint the West India pro- 
prictors — that it will altogether fail to 
confer upon them the benefit which they 
anticipate. The grounds of that belief I 
think it is not very difficult to state. Sir, 
any Gentleman who has taken pains to 
make himself acquainted with the actual 
condition of the West Indies—above all, 
those who have read the mass of evidence 
which was taken before the Committee ap- 
pointed by this Honse to inquire into the 
state of these Colonies in 1842—I say those 
who have taken pains to make themselves 
thus acquainted with the state of those 
Colonies cannot be ignorant that what is 
now complained of is the competition with 
the small supply of labour there. The com- 
petition of the planters among themselves 
raises wages so high, that the negroes, by 
working only a comparatively small por- 
tion of the day, are enabled to supply them- 
selves with all those articles of consump- 
tion to which they have been accustomed. 
Of course, like men in every clime and 
country, they do not like work for work’s 
sake. When they can provide themselves 
with those necessaries, and comforts, and 
luxuries, to which they have been used, of 
course they will labour no more; and we 
find, that whatever the price of sugar is, the 
planters outbid each other, in trying each 
to obtain as much labour as possible, until 
they give the highest wages the price of 
sugar at the time enables them to afford 
to take labour away from each other. This 
is the necessary effect of a deficient supply 
of labour in the market. Then, what will 
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accompanied by an extension of the sources 
of supply, greatly increase the demand 
for Colonial sugar ; thus; raising the price 
received by the planter? My conviction is, 
that the competition for labour which al- 
ready exists in your Colonies, will become 
more intense ; that wages in consequence 
will be raised ; that your wishes to benefit 
the planter will not be realised ; but that 
the negroes will be enabled to supply them- 
selves with all they want, by means of 
even a smaller amount of labour than they 
now give. The effect of your measures 
will, therefore, most probably, be rather 
to diminish than increase the supply of 
Colonial sugar, and to place the West India 
proprietors in a worse situation, as com- 

red with the East Indies, than they are 
in at present. I think, then, there are 
strong reasons for believing such will be 
the effect of the measure which the right 
hon. Baronet proposes. Upon the other 
hand, let me point out to you—if I have 
already shown, as I cannot help thinking I 
have, that the existing system of protection 
imposes a heavy burden upon the British 
people—in the next place, that in conse- 
quence of the great reduction you now 
propose to make in the duty upon Colo- 
nial sugar, you have an opportunity which 
is not likely again to occur, of changing 
the policy you have hitherto followed, with- 
out incurring even the temporary inconve- 
nience which might under other circum- 
stances be apprehended. I think, that at 
a time when it is in your power to 
make a great diminution in the duty levied 
upon Colonial sugar, you have a very great 
facility for making a change of policy, 
which at any other time I admit might 
be difficult. At any other time I do think, 
after having so long acted upon the system 
of protection, the change would, in the 
first instance, be attended with great tem- 
porary disturbance to industry in the Colo- 
nies. I think that likely to be the effect ; 
but at the time when you are mak- 
ing a large reduction of taxation upon the 
article of sugar, I think you have a reason- 
able ground for expecting that you might 
make this change of policy, and escape any 
such serious shock to Colonial industry. It 
is also to be considered that it is only by 
doing this—by making the two measures 
simultaneous—by coupling to the reduction 
of the duty upon Colonial sugar the equali- 
sation of the duty upon sugar of all descrip- 
tions—it is only, I say, by making these 
two measures contemporaneous, that you can 
hope.tv secure to the consumer the benefit 
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he ought to have from the reduction. If 
you were to reduce British and Colonial 
sugar without extending the sources of 
supply, the great probability is there would 
be no fall of any consequence in the price 
of sugar. The consumption in this country 
is so entirely kept down by price, and it is 
so} infinitely below the real wants of the 
people, that my firm belief is, if you do not 
extend the sources of supply at the moment 
of reducing the duty, the demand will rise 
in the same proportion; and the whole 
advantage of the reduction will be divided 
in the shape of increased profits and in- 
creased wages between the planters and the 
labourers who are employed in the produc- 
tion. If there were to be no extension of 
the sources of supply, I think this would in- 
evitably happen. I believe even the in- 
adequate extension of the sources of supply 
which the right hon. Baronet has proposed 
this year and last, by admitting free-grown 
sugar at a differential duty, will to a cer. 
tain extent counteract this effect, and the 
consumer will gain really something, | 
hope rather cnedinealiee, from the measures 
of the right hon. Gentleman. But if you 
were to carry that extension of the sources 
of supply somewhat further, and if you 
were to admit all Foreign sugar at the same 
rate of duty you propose for Colonial sugar, 
I think, when you look at the present con- 
sumption in this country, you can hardly 
doubt that it would immensely increase. 
What would be the effect ? The total supply 
of sugar in the market of the world does 
not now exceed the demand. There isa 
demand in Europe and other parts of the 
world for all the sugar produced in all our 
own Colonial possessions, Brazil, and else- 
where ; but if from that supply a consider- 
able proportion is to be drawn off to meet 
the increased consumption of this, the 
richest and most numerous body of con- 
sumers in the world—if a large increase 
of consumption of that kind is to take place, 
it is quite obvious that, as the supply of 
sugar cannot be immediately increased, the 
price in the market of the world must of 
necessity rise. Prices would be thus sup- 
ported ; and when I look at the fact that 
the difference of price of equal qualities of 
Brazilian and Colonial sugar was lately only 
7s. 6d.,and theremission you propose to make 
of duty upon Colonial sugar is 11s.—when 
I consider this, I feel persuaded that the 
price of all kinds of sugar in the market of 
the world would, for a time at least, be so 
supported that the immediate fall of prices 
in this country could not go beyond the 
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amount of the remission of the duty ; that 
the lls. you propose to remit of Colonial 
duty would cover the reduction of price 
for which sugar of whatever kind would 
be sold in bond in this country. If so—and 
this is the argument I wish to press upon 
the House—it follows, if you make this 
great and most desirable change of policy, 
without at all injuring, at all events for the 
present, the condition of the Colonial pro- 
ducer (since, if the fall of price in this coun- 
try does not exceed the remission of duty, he 
remains as well off as he is at this moment), 
you will, therefore, be able to effect this 
great change of policy without any disturb- 
ance to Colonial industry, and without any 
immediate pressure upon the Colonial pro- 
ducer, who will remain in the same situa- 
tion as he is at this moment. I have 
guarded myself by saying that this would 
be the case only for the present. No doubt 
the supply of Foreign sugar would gradu- 
ally increase, and the increased prices would 
probably be brought down by degrees, not 
at once, I believe, but by slow degrees, 
according to the real cost of production ; 
but do you not see that the effect of this 
would be to make foreign competition come 
ually upon your own Colonial producer? 

e would not be exposed to any immediate 
difficulty of this sort ; it would be only by 
slow degrees that the pressure of competi- 
tion would be brought to bear upon him. 
The difficulty would come upon him gradu- 
ally, which, in my opinion, is what he 
must expect, and he can have no right to 
ask for more than that he be gradually, 
and not suddenly exposed to competition. 
It is all that right hon. Gentlemen oppo- 
site, when arguing upon the policy of free 
trade, ask for. When they admit the prin- 
ciples of free trade are those of common 
sense, they always go on to say, “ Do not 
introduce them at once, give us time, let 
us be exposed gradually to this new diffi- 
culty.” That is precisely what would be 
the effect of making these two changes at 
the same time. It would be exposing the 
Colonial planter only by degrees to the 
pressure of competition with his Foreign 
rival. In the meantime I am persuaded, 
if proper exertions were made, the British 
producers might be in a situation to bid 
defiance to the competition of Foreign pro- 
ducers. Those who are aware of the state 
of things in the Colonies must know how 
much it is in the power of the colonists 
themselves and of the Government to 
reduce the cost of the production of sugar. 


The hon. Member who last spoke candidly 
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admitted that up to a very late period the 
system of Colonial cultivation was one of 
reckless extravagance. He said that under 
the pressure of necessity considerable im- 
provement had taken place. I believe it ; 
and I believe that under the pressure of 
further necessity still greater improvements 
would be introduced. I believe that by an in- 
crease in the supply of labour—by a change 
in the present system of management— by 
a more economical mode of cultivation and 
of manufacture—I believe, by means of 
this kind, you may so reduce the cost of 
Colonial sugar, that by the time the supply 
of Foreign sugar is so increased as seriously 
to interfere with your own in your own 
market, your own will have no need to fear 
the rivalry. That is my opinion; but in 
expressing that opinion let me not be un- 
derstood to mean that by any change you 
can adopt you can enable free-labour sugar 
to meet in competition with the sugar of 
slave states, if the existing system of culti- 
vation by non-resident proprietors is con- 
tinued. The hon. Member for Manchester 
very properly laid great stress upon this 
argument. I believe it lies at the bottom 
of the whole subject. I remember some 
years ago I asked the same question. I asked 
you, if you had to carry on the cultivation 
of an English farm, or the management of 
an English factory, while the proprietor 
was resident at Naples or Moscow, what 
chance there would be of profit from such 
a transaction? We know that an English 
farm is not often a very gainful pursuit 
in the hands of a gentleman, even if 
he is upon the spot to watch over the 
proceedings of his agent, but that if 
he is absent, loss is the invariable rule. 
Why should it be different in the Co- 
lonies? The production of sugar in- 
volves both agriculture and manufacture. 
Like every other business of the same de- 
scription, profit entirely depends upon 
strict economy in detail—upon the energy, 
the enterprise, and the judgment which 
are displayed in adopting every possible 
improvement in the processes both of culti- 
vation and of manufacture ; and I say that 
all experience proves it is utterly impossible 
that the agent of a non-resident proprietor 
should be able, be he ever so honest and ever 
so active in every respect, to equal a resident 
proprietor. It is totally impossible. I am con- 
vinced, Sir, that in the end the change now 
proposed would be highly beneficial to our 
Colonies, because it would stimulate those 
improvements which are so much required ; 
it would make the Colonial Legislatures ex- 
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ert themselves to do all which depends upon 
them. Much depends upon them. I have 
taken some trouble to look into the Returns 
laid before the Committee to which I have 
already adverted ; and I was much struck 
with the fact, that in every one of those 
Colonies there exists a system of taxation 
the most unwise it is possible to con- 
ceive ; a system objectionable, less for the 
amount of money it raises, than for the 
means by which those sums are raised, cal- 
culated not to stimulate, but to depress 
industry. As I said before, there is a 
ruinous and wasteful system of manage- 
ment by attorneys and by overseers. I am 
persuaded that if you reduce the duties, the 
change which has already begun to a cer- 
tain extent will go on much more rapidly ; 
proprietors will'sell or lease their estates ; 
and the negroes are rising so fast both in 
property and intelligence that many of 
those properties would fall into their 
hands. With the stimulus of personal 
interest I have not the least doubt that 
cultivation and manufacture would both be 
improved to the greatest degree. Besides 
that, you’ must remember that in afew years 
you will have the advantage—every day it is 
beginning to be more felt—ofa peasantry fast 
rising into manhood—not educated under 
the degrading influence of slavery, but en- 
lightened by freedom and education. When 
you have all these advantages—a change in 
the organization of society by leasing or 
selling of property by non-residents, an 
improved character of the peasantry, an in- 
creased supply of labour, a more judicious 
distribution of taxation, improvements 
made in cultivation and manufacture— 
when you may have all these advantages, 
can any man doubt we should find the 
practical truth of that principle which the 
advocates of emancipation used always to 
avow ;—namely, their thorough confidence 
in the superiority of free over slave labour? 
By slavery, it is true, you can extort the 
mere physical exertions of the slave, but 
you cannot draw out the qualities of his 
mind; for that purpose slavery is wholly 
inefficient—utterly powerless. All expe- 
rience proves that every business which is 
carried on by slave labour, whether it is in 
your own Colonies, whether it is in the 
United States of America, whether it is 
in the Brazils—in all cases every branch 
of industry carried on by slave labour is 
invariably carried on by the rudest means, 
and without any of that economy of labour 
which is the first condition of cheap pro- 
duction. The intelligence of the labourers 
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cannot be called forth; and therefore the 
rudest and most barbarous means of apply. 
ing his strength are still, to a great extent, 
adhered to, Sir, that is just the case with re. 
gard to the cultivation of sugar—that is the 
reason why, although intelligent and civi- 
lized Europeans have now for about two 
centuries been engaged in it, it is so little 
advanced beyond its primitive state. And 
I believe, Sir, that more has been done to- 
wards improvement within the half-dozen 
years since slavery was really abolished in 
your own Colonies, than even during the 
two preceding centuries. If I am well 
informed, in some of your Colonies, and 
particularly in those in which there are 
resident proprietors —in Antigua and in 
Barbadoes more especially, considerable 
improvement is going on. Taking that 
improvement into consideration — taking 
into consideration the further improve- 
ments which will no doubt be made, and 
the stimulus which they will naturally 
give to competition—looking at all these 
things, I feel perfectly persuaded that in a 
few years you will find that free labour 
will be far cheaper than slave labour ; and 
that the rich regions of Demerara, Tri- 
nidad, and Jamaica, will be able not only 
to drive the produce of slave labour out of 
your own markets, but to drive it out of 
the market of Europe and out of the 
market of the world, and by doing so abo- 
lish not only the Slave Trade, but slavery. 
Sir, these are the great results to which, 
I believe, you may confidently look, if you 
have so much faith in the truth of great 
principles—so much reliance on the ulti- 
mate triumph of what is right and good 
over evil in all its shapes as to venture to 
adopt an enlarged and enlightened policy 
on this subject, instead of timidly shrink- 
ing from what may be the temporary diffi- 
culty and the passing inconvenience with 
which it may no doubt be attended. For I 
admit that if you adopt the line of policy 1 
recommend, some temporary inconvenience, 
some fleeting evil might arise. I am not pre- 
pared to deny that for a time encouragement 
might be given to the Foreign Slave Trade. 
[* Hear.” ] Sir, | am perfectly prepared for 
that sneer from the other side; but I can 
assure the hon. Gentleman that it does not 
at all shake my confidence in the opinions 
to which I have given expression. Any 
temporary evil that might arise from the 
adoption of the principles I recommend, 
would, in my opinion, be of minor im- 
portance, when you take into consideration 
the great object sought to be achieved. I 
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‘do not deny that the feeble and hesitating 
measures which you have directed against 
slavery and the Slave Trade—your partial 
exclusion of the produce of slave labour, 
fcom your markets, rejecting some kinds, 
whilst other kinds you have thought it 
too great a sacrifice to refuse—your en- 
deavour to bolster up the industry of your 
emancipated Colonies by maintaining pro- 
tective duties—your attempts to put down 
the Slave Trade by an expensive force, while 
its continuance is assured by the immense 
profits it produces—I do not, I say, deny 
that by these means you may have palliated, 
in some degree, though you could never 
hope so to get rid of the evil with which 
you have been contending. If, therefore, 
you should now resolve to change your 
course—if, trusting to the truth of the prin- 
ciple on which you have partiaily acted, 
that free labour is better and cheaper than 
slave labour, you are prepared to commit 
your Colonies unaided—I ought to say un- 
incumbered—by protecting duties to astrug- 
gle in your market with the produce of 
slave labour—if, with a view to an ulti- 
mate triumph over slavery itself, you ven- 
ture to discontinue some of the measures 
by which you have hitherto hoped to es- 
cape giving encouragement to the Slave 
Trade ; and if, acting on the conviction 
that no real good can arise without steadily 
pursuing some principle, you should deter- 
mine to get rid of the inconsistencies of 
your present svstem, and to admit slave- 
grown sugar as you admit slave-grown 
cotton, slave-grown tobacco, and slave- 
grown coffee—should you, I say, take this 
course, I should be quite prepared to find 
that, for a time, there might be some in- 
crease of the Slave Trade; but the appre- 
hension of this passing and fleeting evil 
cannot deter me from doing that which I 
believe to be wise and right in itself, and 
calculated in the end to gain a great victory 
for the cause of humanity. It is the un- 
shaken confidence I feel, that in the strug- 
gle that would sooner or later ensue, the 
produce of free labour will triumph over 
the produce of slave labour, and thus an 
end would be put to the existing system, 
which induces me to give my support to 
the proposition of the hon. Member for 
Manchester (Mr. Gibson). And to the 
hon. Gentlemen on the other side of the 
House who are pleased to impute to us 
for acting upon these convictions, that 
we would encourage the Slave Trade, I 
beg to say, I am not more indifferent 
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Slave Trade, than I was when we were 
engaged in the arduous and finally success- 
ful struggle to abolish it in our own Colo- 
nies, in the days when it there flourished, 
and when the new-born philanthropy of 
those who now taunt us on this subject 
did not prevent them from defending it, 
and profiting by its abuses to the latest mo- 
ment that they were permitted to do so. I 
say, I am not less opposed to slavery now 
than I was at that time when I was, though 
a very humble, a very sincere supporter of 
those men by whose exertions the character 
of the British nation has been cleared of the 
stain of supporting slavery in its Colonies. 
I was an humble and a sincere supporter of 
those Gentlemen ; and I cannot help here ex- 
pressing my regret that we have lately lost 
one of the most remarkable of them, distin- 
guished by his advocacy of the cause, by 
his sincerity, and the ability with which 
he supported his opinions. But, though I 
strenuously assisted the late Sir Fowell 
Buxton in his struggle on this subject, and 
though I retain all the views and the feel- 
ings I then entertained, I say again I am 
not to be prevented by them from support- 
ing the Motion of the hon. Gentleman ; 
and I do hope the people of this coun- 
try will look into this question, and that 
they will compare the former conduct of 
those who resist this Motion on the 
ground that its adoption would encou- 
rage slavery, with the conduct of those 
who are in favour of it, and then they will 
see how much of sincerity there is at the 
bottom of the argument made use of by the 
Gentlemen opposite ; and I hope they will 
ask themselves whether, on account of an 
argument like this, which I think is un- 
founded, they will continue to subject the 
distressed labouring classes of this country 
to an undenied burden, and to an undenied 
tax—a tax to a very large pecuniary 
amount, and a burden far heavier than 
even the amount shown by the pecuniary 
tax. 

Mr. W. E. Gladstone: 1 for one do not 
intend, Sir, to follow the noble Lord the 
Member for Sunderland, in what he has 

said with reference to the question of sla- 

very and the Slave Trade. This important 

subject we shall on a future occasion have 

an opportunity of fully discussing. The 

few words I have to say upon the subject 

at present will be entirely of a defensive 

character. I quite concur in the senti- 

ments of regret expressed by the noble 

Lord (Lord Howick) at the departure from 

this world of a man of considerable emi- 
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nence in connexion with the abolition of 
the Slave Trade—I mean Sir Fowell Bux- 
ton. I entirely agree with the noble Lord 
in entertaining feelings of the highest respect 
for the character of that philanthropist. I 
never shall forget his sincere and earnest 
zeal in the cause he espoused ; and I must 
be permitted to add, I shall never forget 
that which is a rarer quality in popular as- 
semblies in this country, the gentle and 
kindly manner in which he was accustomed 
to pursue the subject which was dear to his 
heart. But, Sir, [ must say, that I felt 
when the noble Lord was happy in choos- 
ing this particular moment for passing an 
eulogium upon Sir Fowell Buxton, he was 
unhappy in fixing charges on the character, 
and impugning the motives of his op- 
ponents, in desiring to have their conduct 
censured and condemned for the conduct 
they had pursued, and in talking of what 
he called their new-born philanthropy. 
For on the question of the Sugar Duties 
the Members of the Government have 
thought it their duty to take the very 
course which was pursued by Sir Fowell 
Buxton, the object of the noble Lord’s 
eulogy. But, Sir, I will say no more on 
that subject at present, but leave it for a 
future occasion. With regard to the ques- 
tion before the House, I scarcely know how 
I am to approach it. Those Gentlemen 
who spoke of the Motion, have undoubtedly 
treated it as a Motion to pledge the House 
to the immediate equalization of the duties 
on British and Foreign sugar. Now, I 
must confess that the proposition brought 
forward by the hon. Member for Manches- 
ter has been framed somewhat ingeniously, 
and with a view to combine many who, 
had it been otherwise framed, might pro- 
bably have been opposed to each other. 
The advocates for extreme measures have, 
as I think, left out one strong point in this 
case, and that is, of not putting parties out 
of doubt, of not bringing the question to a 
final settlement, and, if practicable, of pre- 
venting the possibility of future legislation. 
I think, Sir, that this merit cannot be ap- 
plied to the Motion of the hon. Gentleman 
the Member for Manchester. And I can- 
not help thinking that he has framed that 
Motion to catch stray votes, and to combine 
in a common expression of opinion Gentle- 
men not exactly agreed ; and an announce- 
meut was made by a distinguished Member, 
that though he was not prepared to accede 
to an immediate equalization of the duties 
on Foreign and Colonial sugar, he was pre- 
pared to vote for the Motion of the hon. 
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Member fur Manchester—the right hon, 
Gentleman the Member for Devonport dis- 
tinctly said this. And, therefore, the hon, 
Gentleman has himself shown some want 
of courage, and some want of confidence in 
those principles which he advocates. The 
hon. Gentleman has not been prepared to 
state the case on the merits of those prin. 
ciples alone; but he has shown himself 
anxious to join those who are uot prepared 
to unite with him in endeavouring to carry 
into effect those practical measures of which 
he himself is the advocate. Therefore the 
hon. Gentleman must not come to us and 
say, that he is prepared to bring forward a 
measure, the adoption of which would settle 
and put an end to long agitated questions; 
and that the policy we recommend only 
tends to increase contentions already exist- 
ing, and is not calculated to effect a settle- 
ment of them. The hon. Gentlemen op- 
posite have spoken to-night of what they 
called the heavy burden of the tax paid by 
the people of England on account of the 
differential duty on West India‘sugar. And 
I don’t deny that there is a payment, which 
if you please you may call a tax, made by 
the people of England on account of this 
differential duty. I admit this; but why 
should hon. Gentlemen resort to unneces- 
sary exaggeration on this subject? The 
noble Lord, himself, who does not usually 
indulge in exaggeration, but whose habit 
was one of great precision, had nevertheless 
been no doubt unintentionally led into ex- 
aggeration, and had commenced his speech 
by fastening on my hon. Friend the Mem- 
ber for Bristol the charge that he assented 
to the doctrine that 2,300,000/. was the 
minimum of this tax levied upon the peo- 
pleof England. Now, what did the noble 
Lord proceed to do, having made this state- 
ment? He proceeded to make a calcula- 
tion founded upon the statement made by 
the hon. Member for Manchester, and 
stated that the amount of differential duty 
was 10s. per cwt., or 10/. per ton. But 
this was carried much farther by other 
hon. Gentlemen. Some made the duty 
amount to 3,000,000/. But the noble Lord 
himself afterwards went into details, from 
which he made it appear that the amount 
of differential duty was only 7s. 6d., in- 
stead of 10s. or 13s., and 10/. or 131. [Lord 
Howick : That is now, and not what it 
would be after the change.] You say it 
would rise. While some hon, Gentlemen 
said that the differential duty was 10s. or 
13s., the noble Lord himself stated the 
difference to be 7s. 6d. The noble Lord 
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says, that that is what it is now, and not 
what it would be after a change. But he 
has informed us, and invited our attention 
to the statement, that if the measures pro- 

were adopted, there would be a very 
considerable increase in the amount payable 
for Foreign sugar, and a proportionate de- 
crease in the payment for Colonial. Well, 
but the effect of that would be to diminish 
the difference, and to lessen the pressure 
of the tax. All I wish to do at present 
js, to deprecate unnecessary exaggeration 
on a matter of this importance. But I will 
now refer to the real question before the 
House, and state what may be considered 
ing great measure the gist of the argu- 
ment. I grant you that we are bound to 


‘say on what principle we contend for the 


maintenance of the present duty. And 
let me observe. that while the Government 
considers itself justified in making a relax- 
ation of duties for the benefit of the coun- 
try at large, it feels itself bound to adhere 
tothe principle which has been long ad- 
hered to—that the policy of this country 
has been to maintain a system of protec- 
tion; and under that system of protection, 
interests have been formed, capital and 
labour have been distributed —and perhaps, 
if you like to say so, in a vicious and de- 
fective manner—but still capital and labour 
have been so distributed, and the principles 
upon which the British House of Commons 
have always acted, have been not to take 
any unfair advantage of such interests, 
wherever they existed. And while 1] must 
say, that I don’t think this House will be 
prepared to depart from the principles 
hitherto followed, yet, I believe, it is 
the opinion of a small number of Gentlemen 
that we ought to apply with an inconside- 
rate and unsparing hand the principle of 
free trade. To the question that has been 
taised by the Gentlemen on the opposite 
side of the House, I think a most defi- 
nite reply may be given. The hon. Mem- 
ber for Wolverhampton (Mr. Villiers) asks 
what claims have the West India planters ? 
Now, I grant that this is a question upon 
which, on the part of the West India pro- 
prietors, we are bound to answer. I wish 
heartily that it were possible that equality, 
or something like equality, could be estab- 
lished between the native and the foreign 
Productions. Such an equality cannot be 


established ; and I do believe that the adop- 

tion of the proposition of the hon. Member 

for Manchester would bring down ruin on 

@ numerous class of persons at home, and 

carry dismay into the Colonies—a dismay 
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that would spread throughout all classes of 
the community —and be attended with the 
most injurious consequences to the labour- 
ing classes. I grant you that the extreme 
dearness of production in the West Indies 
forms the difficulty of this question. I 
admit that it would be unfair to make a 
demand on the people of this country as an 
encouragement to the grower, if no reason 
existed for such a demand being made. But 
reasons exist for such a demand. I should 
at once abandon the differential duty, if it 
could be shown that it would be reasonable 
todo so. But that cannot be done. But 
what are the causes of the dearness of pro- 
duction in the West Indies? Now, I don’t 
wish to adopt the language of partisanship 
in this matter. There has been a passion 
for saying that scarcity of labour has been a 
cause of the dearness of production. That, 
in my opinion, is not the sole cause, but 
one of the most important causes. I assert, 
as I have asserted before, that although 
scarcity of labour is one cause of the dearness 
of production, the scarcity of proprietors (of 
course I mean resident proprietors) is ano- 
ther. Although it would be desirable that 
both these evils should be remedied, if pos- 
sible ; yet it would, perhaps, be the more 
important of the two, if you could change 
the non-resident proprietors of estates to a 
resident class. Although both considera- 
tions were material, yet this was, perhaps, 
the first in order and importance. Now, 
what is the source of these two causes of 
the dearness of production? How had the 
West India proprietors come to be non-resi- 
dent ? Because non-residence was perfectly 
compatible with the produce of slave labour, 
and when a heavy system of expenditure 
was entailed, in consequence of the pro- 
scription of slave labour, this was a depar- 
ture from the system formerly established 
and recognized, for the result of which the 
Legislature of this country was responsible. 
That great and serious disadvantages re- 
sulted from non-residence is a position 
which no one will attempt to gainsay ; 
but having, by the permission of slavery 
for so many years, prevented non-re- 
sidence, we must not now claim to be ex- 
empt from the natural and unavoidable 
consequences of our own acts. The ques- 
tion will then naturally be asked of the 
West Indian proprietors—“‘ Why do you 
not become residents, or, failing to become 
residents, why do you not place in the care 
of your estates some near connexions of 
your own, who would have a direct interest 
in a well-being of the labourers, and in 
O 
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the productiveness of the estate, or why 
not hand over your estates to eligible te- 
nants, or part with them to persons who 
will reside in the Colony?” Those ques- 
tions are much easier asked than answered. 
Surely hon. Members must see that ar- 
rangements so extensive could not be ef- 
fected in periods of time that could be 
reckoned by months or years. The frame- 
work of society could not thus be changed 
throughout a whole country in so short a 
time as that which elapsed since the abo- 
lition of slavery. It would not, in my 
opinion, be too much to expect that a 
whole generation should pass away, be- 
fore such a change could be effected. 
Then, with regard to the other cause, re- 
specting which so much has been said, 
namely, the scarcity of labour; I rather 
imagine the House will agree with me 
that that scarcity does not proceed from 
any single act, or from any individual 
cause, No man can shut his eyes to the 
fact that the Parliament of this country 
has been the cause of making labour scarce. 
I should be the last man in the House to 
deprecate the measures by which that re- 
sult was brought about. To deprecate the 
abolition of slavery is the furthest thought 
in the world from my mind ; but though 
we may rejoice that slavery has been abo- 
lished, we must not shut our eyes to the 
truth that the state of the West Indies 
cannot be considered in the same light as 
it must have been viewed before the abo- 
lition of slavery. Labour was then cheap 
—labour is now dear; and those who 
were the cause of this effect must not at 
present refuse to bear their proper share 
of the consequences of their own acts. We 
all know perfectly well that the estates of 
the West India proprietors may be im- 
proved ; but we likewise know, that the 
West India proprietors as a body do not 
reside in the Colonies; they reside in this 
country. Certainly not one in ten, or, 
indeed, I might be within the mark if I 
said there is not one in fifty, who does not 
stand on the wrong side of the account, 
and that has been unfortunately the case 
for many years past. This state of things 
they conceive to be referable to the acts 
of the British Legislature ; but whether 
that opinion be well founded, or the con- 
trary, they should go sharcs with us in 
every attempt to improve their own con- 
dition. To come, however, to the obser- 
vations of the noble Lord ; he tells us that 
the present is a mést favourable opportu- 
nity for equalizing the duties on Foreign 
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and Colonial sugar. But I hope the House 
will recollect how fully it is admitted that 
the difference of price between sugars of 
the same quality, one being Foreign, and 
the other Colonial, is about 105s. 6d.; 
when the noble Lord sets it down at 7s. 6d, 
I believe that he understates it; but as. 
suming that it is now 7s., let us recollect 
how recently the difference was 17s. 

ewt., though both sugars were of the same 
intrinsic value; and this state of the mar- 
kets had been in a great degree the pre- 
vailing state during the last six or seven 
years; and previous to that time West 
India sugars of corresponding qualities 
with Foreign sugars were often charged 
at double the price of the Foreign sugars. 
It was at one time said that a stand ought 
to be made at* 20s. per cwt. protecting 
duty. Don’t let it be now said that in 
laying on 10s. duty we are endeavouring 
to maintain a monopoly. There is a severe 
and heavy pressure upon the West Indian 
interest ; but I do say that, in the mode 
by which we are endeavouring to lower 
the premium upon the production of West 
Indian sugar, we are giving every motive 
to the practice of economy—every motive 
to the spirited and enterprising employ- 
ment of capital—every motive for the ju- 
dicious and effective employment of ma- 
chinery with a view to the production of a 
better and a cheaper article; and we are 
anxious, in common with the noble Lord, 
to reduce within the most moderate limits 
the burden which the people of — 
bear in connexion with this article. I will 
not on this occasion take up the time of 
the House by going into the general ques 
tion of an equalization of the duties ; for 
you are now called upon to deal with cir- 
cumstances which have grown up around 
you—you have to deal with difficulties of 
your own creation ; and 1 would entreat 
of you, in dealing with them, to bear in 
mind how readily the noble Lord admits 
that his measure would produce some tem- 
porary inconvenience—some fleeting evil— 
that it would, in short, give some encou- 
ragement to the Slave Trade. Does any 
one doubt that this would give a fatal 
shock to the West India interest? Where 
ever we are to have trade, let us take care 
to have it where there is no risk ; let us 
have it where there are natural supplies of 
raw material, where there is a judicious 
employment of machinery and active eal- 
ployment of capital. But these principles 
of legislation cannot be without reserve 
applied to our West India Colonies ; fot, 
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with reference to their produce, they come 
before us with a special plea, for they say 
with perfect truth and justice, that they 
have to compete with causes of which you 
are the creators; that non-residence pre- 
yents a wise economy—prevents an em- 
ployment of the best methods of cultiva- 
tion; that it produces scarcity of labour ; 
and that the employment of negro labour 
has been rendered much more expensive 
and less productive by the abolition of 
slavery. 

Mr. Labouchere would detain the House 
only for a few moments; but having so often 
had occasion to address the House on the 
subject of the Sugar Duties, he was un- 
willing to let the present occasion pass 
without offering a few observations. He 
did not conceive that the present was the 
occasion to discuss the scheme of Her 
Majesty’s Government—a scheme to which 
he had great objections. He rejoiced that 
the Motion of his noble Friend the Mem- 
ber for the City of London would afford 
him an early opportunity of stating his 
objections to that plan. At present he 
should only say this, that one of his ob- 
jections to the scheme was, that it was 
not only intrinsically bad in many re- 
spects, but that instead of bringing the 
Sugar Duties to a point of greatly dimin- 
ished protection, it would, by aggravating 
the protection that already existed, greatly 
increase the difficulty of dealing with the 
question in future, even on the principles 
which the right hon. Member for Newark 
laid down, But he conceived that the 
question now was, whether the House 
would at once completely and effectually 
substitute for the present system of differ. 
ential duties a system of perfect equality 
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and that of other countries. That was the 
question, fairly stated by the hon. Mem- 
ber for Manchester, and his noble Friend 
the Member for Sunderland; because he 
agreed that if it could be considered in any 
other light than a proposition for asudden 
and immediate change, nothing could 
be more unwise than that Parliament 
should condemn the difference of duties, 
and not proceed to equalize them. This 
would introduce universal confusion, and 
paralyse all the branches of the sugar 
trade. The House must treat the Motion 
as One to equalize the duties upon Foreign 
and Colonial sugar. He was bound to 
fay on this occasion—such being the 
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question before the House—that he did 
not think that would be a wise course to 
pursue, and, entertaining that opinion, he 
could not be a party to putting in force 
such a Resolution. He was unwilling to 
detain the House with his reasons for this 
opinion; the more especially because, 
although he would not shrink from avow- 
ing his sentiments, it was painful to him 
to argue against those Gentlemen with 
whom he generally agreed. He quite 
agreed with them, that the general danger 
in that House was not that protection 
would be suddenly withdrawn—not that 
protection would be diminished too much, 
but that protection should be kept on too 
long, and should be exaggerated in a 
manner mischievous to the country, and 
even to the protected interests themselves. 
It was, therefore, with no pleasure that 
he argued against the Motion of his bon. 
Friend the Member for Manchester. But 
opposing that Motion, he felt it his duty 
to the House as well as to his constituents, 
to declare his opinion upon it. It was 
now proposed to them that they should 
substitute for the present system, which 
was practically one of complete exclusion 
and monopoly, one of complete free trade. 
In dealing with greatinterests, precipitation 
should be avoided. If theylooked tothe most 
celebrated writers on political economy, 
from Adam Smith to Mr. M‘Culloch, they 
would find that they all concurred in this, 
that in applying the principle of their 
system, the greatest circumspection and 
caution should be used. Since he (Mr. 
Labouchere) had been in that House, he 
had often listened to the most distin- 
guished statesmen, from Mr. Huskisson 
down to the presént day, and had never 
heard a contrary opinion expressed by 
any public man whose name carried any 
great weight with it. If they looked at 
the practice of the world in legislating on 
these matters, he knew no country that ever 
pursued a course of suddenly and com- 
pletely removing a long-existing protec- 
tion. Whether, therefore, he looked to 
authority or the practical bearing of the 
matter upon the present condition of the 
country, he could not bring himself to 
believe that the interests of trade, or the 
general interests of the country, would be 
benefited by now pursuing a course of 
this description. If he were asked to 
apply these general principles to the 


question before the House, he should say, 
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that there was, in the present position of 
the West Indies, looking to the situation in 
which they now were, and to the course 
of legislation pursued towards them, 
every reason why, if these principles we:e 
in themselves just and reasonable, they 
should be applied to the West Indies. He 
‘never would, however, deal with a Colo- 
nial interest—though he was himself un- 
protected in every way, and had no in- 
terest whatever in the Colonies which were 
protected—he never would consent to deal 
with the Colonial interest more harshly and 
abruptly than with an interest existing in 
this country. Being of opinion that these 
were just views and principles applied to 
trade in general, he was not prepared to 
adopt any other view, or take any other 
course in regard to Colonial interests. 
It was not necessary for him to trouble the 
House at greater length on the present 
occasion, as he had merely risen to state 
that he should feel bound to pursue that 
course on this question which he had 
always formerly pursued when it was before 
the House; and however much he regret- 
ted any part which Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment should take tending to increase pro- 
tection, he was not at the same time pre- 
pared to give his vote for the Motion of the 
hon, Gentleman the Member for Man- 
chester for suddenly equallizing the duties 
on Foreign and Colonial sugars. 


Mr. Cobden said, that he had taken 
some pains to justify himself, as the pre- 
sent was a question on which he had suf- 
fered some little obloquy some months 
ago. He had made inquiries in the city, 
and found that the proposal of the Go- 
vernment was Mr. Miles’s proposition over 
again. They had not only got the Mea- 
sure of last year, but they had got some- 
thing worse. Now he had been rather 
ill-used in this matter. The right hon. 
Baronet was disposed to have a flirtation 
with the free traders’ principles, and for a 
time they had been charmed with the con- 
stancy of his attachment. Now, if the 
right hon. Baronet went back to his first 
Jove, he must not expect, to pass muster 
for a free trader. The right hon. Baronet 
had done something in the way of fiscal 
changes. He had taken money from the 
pockets of the people by the Income Tax, 
and restored something to them in the 
shape of cotton and glass duties. But 
on the whole, speaking as a free trader, 
with the Government Sugar Measures 
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forming part of the scheme before him, 
he believed that they stood in a worse 

sition now, as regar ed protective duties, 
than they stood in last year. He did not 
know that he had any branch of the ques. 
tion before the House to refer to, except 
that which had been alluded to; and when 
it was said that they were anxious to evade 
the question, he meant that branch of it 
which had reference to the question of 
slavery. The noble Lord the Member for 
London had been charged with having at- 
tributed motives to the hon. Gentlemen 
opposite. Now he (Mr. Cobden) would 
not attribute motives to them; nothing, 
in fact, was so difficult to discover. But 
although he himself would not charge any 
motives upon them, he might do the hon, 
Gentlemen opposite some service if he told 
them what were the motives which the 
people out of doors attributed to them. A 
great deal had that night been said of Sir 
T. Buxton and the Anti-Slavery party; 
and hon. Gentlemen thought that, hold- 
ing these duties under the plea that 
by so doing they were preventing slavery, 
they were sure of conciliating the sup- 
port of the Anti-Slavery body. In that 
they were most grievously mistaken. As 
a body, he respected the Anti-Slavery 
party, and he had made some acquaint- 
ance with many of the most. influ- 
ential members of that body which had 
fought and won the Anti-Slavery battle. 
The very same men, in all parts of the 
country, who fought and had wou that 
battle, were now in the ranks of the Corn 
Law repealers. They had in London, it 
was true, a committee sitting in Broad- 
street and in Lombard-street ; and of all 
localities, he was most ready to suspect 
committees sitting either in Broad-street 
or in Lombard-street. 
might have some influence ; but he could 
tell hon. Gentlemen opposite, that by the 
great body of the Anti-Slavery party they 
were suspected, and that that | re- 
garded them as hypocrites. He did not 
charge them with being so. He was only 
telling them what was the feeling out of 
doors. Now let them look at whom they 
represented, and who they were who were 
represented on that (the Opposition) side 
of the House. The Anti-Slavery party, 
when it existed in its strength, had exer- 
cised a power over the acts of that House, 
and had its representatives in that House; 
and where then were its head-quarters? 
In Manchester, Kendal, Leeds, Bath, &c.; 
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and were the Members of these constituen- 
cies now on his side of the House, or on the 
other? By whom were the men repre- 
senting these constituencies sent there? 
By that body to which the Anti-Slavery 
party belonged. Let them take the case 
of Leeds, in which they were divided, in 
which the hon. Gentleman opposite had 
one representative, and they (the Opposi- 
tion) another. And who sent the Member 
which hon. Gentlemen opposite claimed as 
their own? and who the Member on his 
side of the House—who? Why, the Con- 
servative Member represented the party 
opposed to the abolition of slavery ; the 
Liberal Member represented the Anti- 
Slavery party. He would ask the hon. 
Member for Bath—although he was 
afraid the hon. and learned Gentleman was 
suffering from a severe cold, and could not 
answer—were the Anti-Slavery people of 
Bath anxious to keep up the discriminating 
duty—to tax the poor people of Somerset- 
shire to put down slavery? They repu- 
diated such a notion. He would venture 
to say that the great body of them would 
support the hon. and learned Gentleman 
when he went to the hustings, after having 
voted against this attempt to tax the sugar 
of the people. Well, seeing these facts, if 
the Ministerialists were the parties op- 
posed to emancipation—if they were the 
parties who had voted even against the 
abolition of the punishment of women by 
the lash—and some of their very leaders 
recorded their votes against the abvlition 
of that revolting practice—seeing that 
they never lent a hand to carry out that 
object—why, the last deputation which 
came to London in 1838, consisting of 230 
Members, had not six of the Tory party 
amongst ‘them—he believed not three ; 
and on asking his friend, Mr. George 
Thompson, about it, he was informed by 
that gentleman that he thought there was 
not even one; seeing these things, he 
could not refrain from telling them the 
honest conviction of the. people out of 
doors, who regarded their conduct as utter 

risy, in setting up such a plea 
in that House. He did not charge them 
with hypocrisy. He showed them that there 
was certainly some argument on his side, 
when he could show them that very ques- 
tionable motives were charged upon them 
by the people out of doors. Parties out of 
doors spoke out, and it was important that 
hon. Gentlemen should know what was 
the opinion held of them, and what motives 
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were attributed to them out of doors. As 
regarded foreigners, too, they should know 
these things; and he could tell them ho- 
nestly that they were by foreigners suspect- 
ed in this matter, and it was known to fo- 
reigners that they were suspected by parties 
athome. Their own statements convicted 
them in this matter. The hon, Gentleman 
the Member for Cumberland, in the same 
breath in which he argued the necessity 
and propriety of putting down slavery and 
the Slave Trade, admitted that the West 
India planters could not compete with 
slavery, and that the Government must 
not take off the differential duty, for that 
they could not carry on the business of 
sugar making if they were compelled to 
compete with the labour of slaves. What 
said foreigners of such language as that ? 
They put their arguments in juxtaposi- 
tion, and compared them with one another. 
What said Mr. Calhoun, in a correspond- 
ence intended for history—what did he 
say? He openly accused Her Majesty’s 
Government of hypocrisy. In Brazil the 
same opinion was entertained—in Madrid 
and Cuba they were openly proclaimed to 
be hypocrites, who, under the pretence of 
putting an end to slavery, were only pre- 
serving their cherished monopolies. Hon. 
Gentlemen had assumed that they could 
not carry on the business of making sugar 
in competition with slavery, and the hon. 

Gentlemen the Member for Cumberland 
asked very innocently how they (the ma- 
nufacturers) would like to carry on their 
manufactures in Manchester and other 
places against competitors abroad who 
paid no wages to their workmen, that was 
to say, against those who stole the work of 
their fellow-beings without any remune- 

ration, He could tell that hon. Gentle- 

man that let their workmen have none but 

gangs of slaves to compete with, and he 

would guarantee them the market of the 

world. Was there ever seen so monstrous 

an absurdity as to suppose that a slave 

community could possibly compete with a 

nation of freemen, The very nature of 
slavery precluded those economical arrange- 

ments on which cheapness and facility of 
production depended. What did slavery 

Involve? Why, the absence of all inde- 

pendent labourers. What did that imply? 

It was necessary that each planter should 

keep on his establishment a sufficient num- 

ber of workmen of every description to 

carry on their business. If a sugar maker 


required casks, it was necessary that he 
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should have those upon his estate who 
could supply him with casks. As he 
wanted occasionally to send his casks to 
the wharfs, it was necessary that he should 
keep the necessary number of waggons and 
waggoners toserve his purpose. He must 
thus provide himself with everything, 
keeping men, cattle and implements for 
twelve months, perhaps, and requiring 
them only once. In such a state of society, 
which precluded the division of labour, 
would anybody tell him that against such 
a state of society free labour could not 
contend? They had heard that night some 
of the assumptions of their opponents. A 
greatdeal of assumption had pervaded many 
of the speeches which had been delivered, 
especially that of the right hon. Gentle- 
man (Mr. Gladstone), who had addressed 
them from behind the Treasury Benches. 
That right hon. Gentleman assumed _ that 
if they equalised the duty, they would as- 
suredly bring ruin upon the Colonies. 
What they thus assumed he undertook to 
say was a bold and audacious fallacy. He 
altogether denied their premises. Had 
they not disproof of them in the case of 
Manilla and Java? If these countries 
could sell sugar in Holland and in England 
in opposition to the Brazils, why should 
not the West India Colonies sell in oppo- 
sition to the Brazils also? Many hon. 
Gentlemen appeared in that House in 
Jorma pauperis, asking for the means of 
enabling them to carry on their business. 
But before the House doled out money to 
those Gentlemen, it would be but right to 
investigate their accounts. Let it be seen 
first how they carried on their business. 
If all they heard were true, nothing could 
be more wasteful than the extravagant and 
improvident system of mismanagement 
which prevailed on the West India estates. 
He had heard great fault attributed to the 
workmen. He very much feared the blame 
lay wholly with the masters. 
men were now labouring for a shilling a 
day. The noble Lord the Member for 
Sunderland, led on by a remark which fell 
from some hon. Gentleman on the opposite 
side of the House, had given them 2s. a 
day. But he had that very day received 
advices from Jamaica, and he found that 
ls. a day was the average rate of wages. 
[Mr. James: Half-a-crown a day is the 
highest. 
could show the hon, Gentleman that he 
was right, and the hon. Gentleman wrong 
by an extract from one of the latest Ja- 
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maica papers. He had a copy of the 
Jamaica Times—and the hon. Gentleman 
could not believe that that paper would 
publish an erroneous statement of a fact, 
the falsity of which could be so easily de. 
tected on the spot—and in that paper he 
found it stated that when labour was done 
by the day, 1s. and 1s. 3d. was the standard 
rate of wages for first-class hands. But 
job and task work was now very general, 
and it appeared the most satisfactory to 
all parties. That was not a bad descrip- 
tion of workmen who liked job work in- 
stead of day work. The whole matter lay 
with the masters. If the House would 
allow him—and he would not occupy their 
attention long, nor would he trouble them 
with extracts which were unimportant— 
he would read some passages from a private 
letter lately sent over from Jamaica, and 
he might premise that a copy of the 
letter was in the hands of the Under 
Secretary for the Colonies, who knew the 
party from whom it came, and a copy 
of it also was in the hands of the hon, 
Gentleman the Member for Weymouth 
(Mr. Bernal), who had been so struck 
with the details afforded by it that he re- 
quested a copy of it. As the letter was a 
private one, and contained private ac- 
counts, he would not read the names men- 
tioned in it, but every one who chose 
might see these names. The Gentleman 
who had written it was resident in Jamaica, 
and he would read them a description of 
how things were managed in that island. 
The writer gave this description with 
respect to the evils of non-residence on 
the part of West Indian proprietors. He 
says :— 

“T grant you that an absentee proprietor 
can never expect to get anything out of his 
estates ; first, the attorney, then the overseer, 
then the bookkeepers, and though last not least, 
the merchants in Kingston must have their 
ortions before a single shilling can be re- 
mitted to the proprietor in England. Let that 
proprietor, however, come out and look after 
his own business, and a very different result 
would very soon be apparent. My friend 
Mr——, resided in England, and his estate 
was bringing him into debt year after year; 
he came out, made 110 hogsheads of sugat 
and sixty puncheons of rum, purchased stock 
and repaired his buildings for 1,100/.; after 
the crop was sold and all expenses paid, he 
had lived out of the estate, and cleared 
1,000/.” 

The writer further says: — 


“Mr,——, (a creole and a man of colour) 
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sub-leases at an increased rent from Mr. ——, 
for 850. Without any pecuniary assistance 
whatever beyond about 100/. he had saved 
ag an overseer, and some money received from 
negroes, he made 110 hogsheads of sugar, with 
the usual pee of rum, and after main. 
taining himself and family he had a surplus of 
600/., and this in the face of drought.” 


Another case is that of Mr. ——, 


“Who” (the writer says) “shipped ninety 
hogsheads of sugar, and the usual (one-third) 
quantity of rum, at a total outlay, from first 
to last, of 9001. sterling, including the expense 
of living like a gentleman.” 


He perceived that his hon. Friend the 
Member for Cumberland’s mouth watered 
at descriptions like these. He would read 
him another, and he hoped his hon. Friend 
would profit by it :— 

** Mr. , who has, by adhering to a 
principle which he laid down some five years 
ago of confining his cultivation to the quantity 
of land which he could properly manure, made 
a small fortune out of ——— estate in St. 
Thomas in the Vale, and which was considered 
one of the poorest in the district.” 


He had other cases to adduce to them still 
and he saw that the mouth of the hon. 
Gentleman (the Member for Cumberland) 
quite watered at the details and descrip- 
tions furnished to the House. . If the hon. 
Gentleman would allow him, he would 
read another case ; and he trusted that the 
hon. Gentleman, who would not only hear 
it, but might afterwards see and read it 
for himself, would learn to profit by it :— 


“Mr. » who lives like a gentleman, 
and is a good planter, leases property, which 
had been sinking money for years, at a rental 
of twenty tons of sugar per annum. He has 
this year made 100 hhds., and will clear 800/. 
sterling.”” 


Another case was that of— 








“ Mr. ~— (who came here as a clerk some 
few years ago), purchased an estate for 60,000/. 
which had for many years been sinking money 
for the proprietors. He spent 4,000/. in 
putting it in order, imported two or three 
Seotch agricultural labourers, began with the 
plough, and worked horses instead of oxen: 
he assures me that if we only have moderate 

seasons, he will clear 2,000/. this 
year, after every expense; and further says, 
that if he resided on the property, he could 
effect a saving of 500/. per annum, Yet note 
withstanding this, all the surrounding estates 
belonging to absentees are sinking money, and 
Many it is said, must be thrown up.” 


Now, if the hon, Gentleman would listen, 
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he would read the concluding passage, 
which would furnish him a hints - 
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“ The radical vice in our system is, we have 
too much land ; if proprietors would only cul- 
tivate what they can properly manure they 
would do well, bet they grasp at large fields, 
and an overseer must boast to his attorney 
that he has sixty, eighty, or 100 acres in plants. 
Where he tells the attorney that he had only 
fifteen, twenty, or twenty-five acres, but that 
he was properly manuring them, and keeping 
down expenditure, he would get his “ ticket,” 
as lazy and incompetent ; and thus it is, al- 
ways has been and, I fear, ever will be. If 
the absentee proprietor does not choose to 
come and look after his estate he must be vic- 
timized: I say nothing of many instances of 
abuses which have lately been exposed. It 
is not for me to speak of the faults of others, 
but, knowing what I have stated to be 
true, how can I join in the cry that we are 
tuined ?” 


He thought there was enough in the series 
of quotations he had just read the House 
—coming from the authority from which 
they did—and the Under Secretary for the 
Colonies, who had applied for a copy of it, 
was well aware of the importance of the 
value of the communication—to prove to 
the House how much the whole matter 
still lay with masters and owners. It was 
enough to make one pause, and consider 
whether they should not find by and by, 
as they were beginning to find in the case 
of agriculture at home, that this protection 
to sugar was just as great a bane as pro- 
tection had proved to corn in their own 
country, The free traders had always 
found that their strongest position as Corn 
Law repealers, was on the agricultural 
ground in England ; and he would undertake 
to say that if any one examined and main- 
tained the West India question well, he 
would find that the strongest ground for 
advocating the repeal of protection on 
sugar, would be that of benefiting the Co- 
lonies themselves. He would not then 
enter into further arguments in reference 
to the question. The hon. Gentlemen op- 
posite, however, must not console them- 
selves with the idea that their ‘eagroee plan 
was to be a settlement of the question. 
Let them look out of doors. Had the 
principle of free trade been progressing or 
retrograding during the last year? The 
adherents of free trade were by some hon. 
Gentlemen called violent men. He would 


wish they would have the goodness to re- 
collect who it was who were represented 
by the Corn Law repealers in that House. 
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Did they call the City of London a violent 
body of men? . There was not a house in 
the city of Loudon which had not a vote ; 
that city had been plied and tested on the 
question whether it would stand up for 
protection or free trade. Upon that ques- 
tion the opposite parties had contended ; 
and he would just ask the hon. Gentleman 
the Member for Huntingdon to tell the 
House which party had won. The protec- 
tionists dared not to go to Manchester, to 
South Lancashire, or to the West Riding 
of Yorkshire to test their opinions. They 
had there in that House, among the 
violent men the Representatives of the 
great towns; and what were they but 
the exponents of public opinion? In 
comparison with them, what were the 
pocket boroughs of their opponents? They 
might depend upon it, that when they had 
only these to walk out into the lobby with 
them, they would find no Minister who 
would have the courage to attempt to 
carry out the present system, when he had 
nothing to depend on but a numerical 
majority of pocket-boroughs. Now, what- 
ever their vote might be, it would not be 
a settlement of the question. He asked 
the West India interest—he asked them — 
if it would not be better for them to be 
free from the incumbrance of protection ? 
They had now come down to a protecting 
duty of 10s. 6d. What was it? He could 
tell what the West Indies wanted. ‘They 
wanted more capital—they wanted it in 
the shape of railroads—they wanted people 
to invest money amongst them ; but the 
people never invested money where there 
were protecting duties. On Thursday 
week, however, he should have something 
more to say to them on the subject. See 
how miserably low Macclesfield had fallen 
under protection. Now he said again, no 
one would go to Jamaica for the purpose 
of investing money ; for as long as they 
had a prot: cted interest there, they would 
have no confidence in it. At the close of 
the last Session there was between both 
sides of that House a sort of rivalry upon 
that which they called “the condition of 
England question.” Now, there were 
some people who argued that sugar was 
not wholesome ; the children of the poor 
were told by their parents, that if they 
went to the cupboard to look for it they 
would find “Old Bogey” there. It was 
because it was so dear, it was said it 
would spoil their teeth, that it would in- 
jure their stomachs, Never was there a 
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greater mistake. There was no more nu- 
tritious food. Second to bread itself, there 
was no one thing that it was more fitting 
that the people should have in a great 
quantity than sugar, and yet they in that 
House deprived the people of that com-' 
fort. They all prof a great love for 
the people—they pervert to be wonder. 
fully charitable—they all professed a great 
tenderness for the poor, as long as the 
question they had to deal with was not a 
money question ; but when it was, then 
the landlords and the sugar lords both 
combined together upon corn and sugar, 
and put their hands into the pockets of the 
poor people. What would be thought of 
those who did this? - What said of them? 
That there they were, noble Lords and 
hon. Members, professing their regard for 
the poor, declaring their willingness to 
serve them, but when it came to the test 
—when it came to be a question of pro- 
tection—when it came even to the small 
difference of a penny in the price of a 
pound of sugar—then they threw the poor 
and their families to the winds, and stood 
by their party. 

Mr. Cardwell would trespass but shortly 
on the time of the House, and confine 
himself to replying to observations that 
bore directly on the subject of debate, 
abstaining from those extraneous topics 
which it appeared to him had been unne- 
cessarily introduced into the discussion. 
The noble Lord the Member for Sunder- 
land had called it a stale trick of the Trea- 
sury Bench to meet free-trade notions by 
the general allegation that they were 
founded on abstract principles, and had no 
practical object in view. If it were a stale 
device, the fault did not rest with the 
Treasury Bench; for it was—he did not 
say a stale device, but certainly by no 
means an infrequent practice, on the other 
side, to bring forward sweeping Motions 
founded upon principles which in the 
abstract they knew were not disputed— 
motions on which they relied because they 
carried with them a certain amount of 
plausibility, and threw upon their oppo- 
nents the necessity of entering into the 
complicated relations of our commercial 
system, and bringing forward the less ob- 
vious and superficial, but sounder and more 


pertinent arguments supplied by a prac- 


tical application of circumstances, facts, 
and figures. The Motion before the House 
was a broad assertion of free-trade doc- 
trines in their bearing upon the commodity 
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of sugar. What right had hon. Gentleman 
et thus broadly to apply these princi- 
P 
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to Colonies that laboured under special 
disadvantages which they had themselves 
imposed? It wasall very fine for hon. Gen- 
tlemenand noble Lords to descant to the West 
Indians, in glowing terms, on the superi- 
ority of free labour. The world was grow- 
ing older—and he hoped they might see the 
day when free labour should assert its su- 
periority, and slave labour disappear from 
the market, But that was notoriously not 
the case now with the West Indies as com- 
pared with Cuba. And what right had the 
hon. Member for Wolverhampton to come 
down and taunt his right hon. Friend the 
Vice-President of the Board of Trade with 
having gone to a pigeon-hole for papers, 
and having dealt in official commonplace, 
—when his own speech was made up of 
such vague and inapt generalities as these? 
It was all very well to say that slavery 
had been the bane of the West Indies. 
Probably it had,—but who established it ? 
And again, it was easy to assert that the 
abolition of that bane had been a blessing. 
Did the free traders mean to deny that the 
West Indians were competent judges of 
their own affairs,—or did they dispute the 
falling off in produce that followed the 
termination of apprenticeship? Well, but 
the West Indians said, and they might 
justly say,—for he was now arguing to 
please hon. Members opposite, on prin- 
ciples of free trade, and discarding the 
question of humanity—“ give us afair start, 
—re-establish slavery, re-enact the Slave 
Trade,—and on equal terms we will not fear 
to compete with Cuba, or any other country 
under ies,” [An hon. Member : *« The 
twenty millions.”] If they could only be 
put into the situation in which they were 
when Parliament began to meddle with 
them, no doubt they would cheerfully re- 
pay to Parliament the seventeen millions 
they had received. But we had imposed 
upon them, they said, great disadvantages. 
God forbid, that he should find fault with 
that, for no man had sympathized more 
warmly than himself in the great struggle 
for negro emancipation. But he did assert 
that on free-trade principles you must give 
both sides fair play. We had placed the 
Colonies at a disadvantage, first, by the 
imposition of slavery ; next, by the sudden 
abolition of slavery: and now with pro- 
fessions of free trade hon. Members called 
on those who carried weight to run an 
equal race with those who carried none. 
And to make the injustice worse, the bur- 
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den was one which they themselves imposed. 
Thus then stood the case, as one of ab- 
stract principle. Did it stand any better 
as one of practical expediency? There 
was no famine of sugar. Since the ter- 
mination of apprenticeship in 1838, the 
price had never been so low. The noble 
Lord had stated it as low as 26s. the 
ewt. The demand was fully met from 
the ordinary sources of supply. Now, 
the noble Lord founded upon that fact 
an argument that the present was an 
excellent opportunity, and that if the 
change were now made, the planter would 
be able to supply the market, and need not 
apprehend a fall in price. He confessed 
that he was not able to follow the noble 
Lord through that argument, neither 
could he understand how, if there was to 
be no fall in the price of West Indian 
sugars, and no introduction of Foreign 
sugars, either the condition of England 
question could be affected, or Her Ma- 
jesty’s Exchequer benefited. It did appear 
to him that if there were no fall in price 
and no foreign importation, there would be 
no relief to the consumer, and the Reve- 
nue would derive no possible advantage. 
But he believed that from free labour we 
should obtain, under the present measure, 
an increased importation and a fall of price. 
He contended that the supply from the 
Mauritius would be greatly increased ; the 
East India produce they knew had also 
been increased, the cultivation in Java 
had largely increased before the new sti- 
mulus was given to it, and he had no 
doubt that from all these sources we should 
receive an ample supply. Then what was 
the present condition of the West Indies? 
The hon. Member who had just sat down, 
had stated that job work was beginning to 
be general, and that this was an excellent 
sign ; the hon. Gentleman the Member for 
Wolverhampton said that there never were 
such excellent prospects for the planter as 
there were this year; and the noble Lord 
the Member for Sunderland grew quite 
poetical when he declared that where there 
was slavery there was always waste, that 
Demerara would bid defiance to competi- 
tion ; and though he admitted that some 
evils existed in the West Indies, they 
would readily beat all competitors out of 
the field. If these anticipations were cor- 
rect, there could be no doubt of an ample 
supply ; and perhaps, if they continued the 
resent system a little longer, the West 
ndies might beat all competitors out of 
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cates of free trade did not know their own 
principles if they thought the depression 
of the West Indies would have no effect 
upon the price of sugar. He was looking 
only to the commercial and financial view 
of this question. Let them suppose the 
suppiy from the West Indies seriously re- 
duced, and that our supply depended upon 
Cuba and the Brazils. He would not go 
so far as to suggest that if these countries 
had the monopoly they would tax the 
consumers here by an export duty levied 
there; but suppose they put the West 
Indian produce out of the market of the 
world, did hon. Gentlemen conceive that 
the calculations they had made would be 
true? While we were admitting Cuba 
sugar with the left hand, we were putting 
down the Slave Trade with the right: 
We boasted we were doing this successfully. 
But if the Slave Trade were checked, the 
growth of slave-grown sugar would not 
increase. If, therefore, we depressed the 
Colonies, we should, in fact, diminish the 
whole amount of sugar grown in the 
world ; and the ultimate result must be 
a rise, and nota fall, of price. If, how- 
ever, the | yp tog in our Colonies were 
not stopped, there would, he believed, be a 
great increase in the produce of the sugar 
of the world, and a great consequent re- 
duction in price. He believed that the 
calculations of hon. Gentlemen opposite 
rested almost wholly on an erroneous con- 
sideration of the commercial part of the 
subject. Good evidence had been referred 
to of the increase which had taken place 
in the produce of the East as well as in 
our own Colonies, so that he believed sugar 
would attain a fair price, that it would be 
derived from sources wholly unobjection- 
able, and would tend to our financial and 
commercial advant The hon. Mem- 
ber who had last addressed the House, 
had introduced topics to which he need 
scarcely advert; but he did think that 
when imputations were intended they 
should be plainly and openly made, rather 
than any hon. Member should imply im- 
putations by referring to what he se 
out of doors. If he rightly understood the 
observations of the hon. Member, people 
out of doors would call them hypocrites, 
and the hon. Member gave this rather ex- 
traordinary reason for his belief; he said : 
‘* I know, by experience, that among 300 
persons who formed a deputation against 
Tr in 1833, there was not one Tory, 
and those who then joined in that cry, 
now join with me in the cry for cheap 
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sugar.” Let these 300 Gentlemen reflect 
whether if the public out of doors came to 
imputing motives and to calling names, 
they might not be as likely to fasten the 
charge of hypocrisy on those who said 
“no slavery” then, and cry “ cheap sugar” 
now, as those who were consistently im- 
proving our commercial aston, and at the 
same time giving as much security as pos. 
sible to invested capital. But it was said— 
and here was the eg argument for the 
proposition of the hon. Member for Man. 
chester—‘ only equalize your duties, and 
you will have a permanent settlement, and 
capital will flow into your Colonies, which 
will be of great advautage.” It might be so, 
but then it might happen that by this equa- 
lization it would be saa they had 
greatly increased the Slave Trade ; and 
then might be again raised the Anti- 
Slavery cry from the very Gentlemen who 
now cried out for cheap sugar. There was 
no room for a permanent arrangement ex- 
cept on principle, and hon. Gentlemen 
would never get this country to agree to 
an equalization of duties in slave-grown 
and in free-grown sugars. If it could be 
shown that there was an increasing supply 
to be derived from unobjectionable sources 
—if the price of sugar were lower than it 
had been since the abolition of slavery—if 
the supply was equal to the demand—and 
if they were able to do all this without any 
injury to existing interests, that arrange- 
ment was more likely to be permanent 
than if they subscribed to the arguments 
addressed to the House by hon, Gentle- 
men opposite; and, in spite of the re- 
ference which had been made to the large 
constituencies, and the appeal to what was 
said to be the opinion of the public, he did 
not believe that the principles advocated 
by those hon, Gentlemen would be sanc- 
tioned either by the people at large, or by. 
the exclusively commercial portions of the 
community, - 

Mr. Bright said, the hon. Member who 
had last sat down had taken upon himself 
to assert that the proposition submitted to 
the House by his hon. Friend was of an 
abstract character. There was, however, 
some evidence that some hon. Members did 
think it something more than an abstract 
Motion. The hon, Member for Cumbere 


land, who was himself a West India pro- 
prietor, he had not seen in the House, to 
the best of his recollection, since the Sugar 
Duties were under discussion last year; 
and if, as he understood, the hon, Member 
came from a distant capital of Europe to 
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be present at that discussion, it did not 
appear to be an abstract proposition. The 
right hon. Gentleman the late Vice Presi- 
dent of the Board of Trade did not con- 
sider it an abstract question, for he had 
shown some extraordinary symptoms of re- 
suscitation ; and the right hon. Gentle- 
man the Chancellor of the Exchequer had, 
throughout the discussion, displayed a 
countenance of more than usual solemnity. 
He maintained that the present proposition 
was the most plain, and the most easily 
understood, of any that had ever been sub- 
mitted to that House, or to any branch of 
the Legislature. The proposition before 
the House was—legislation with respect 
to the Sugar Duties could not be satisfac- 
tory—that was to the great body of the 
people of this country—and that it could 
not be permanent to the planters and the 

roducers of sugar, unless the duties on 

oreign and Colonial sugars were equal- 
ised. He maintained that by their protec- 
tion to the sugars of the East Indies, the 
West Indies, and the Mauritius, they were 
taking from the people of this country a 
large annual tax which was not paid into 
the Exchequer of the Queen, but was paid 
—so far as it was not lost to everybody— 
into the pockets of the planters. Now, 
there was a remarkable coyness whenever 
they talked of these pocket interests. The 
hon. Member for Sheffield was about to 
move for a Select Committee to inquire 
into the burdens upon land—that Com- 
mittee would not be granted—noble Lords 
and hon. Landowners were afraid to go 
before a Committee with their statements, 
and have them examined; and so it was 
with the hon. Gentlemen connected with 
the West Indies, they did not like to have 
their statements examined. He had that 
morning been looking over the speech 
which the right hon. Baronet made on 
opening what he called his financial state- 
ment. Ip that speech he found the right 
hon, Baronet stated that the whole amount 
of sugar he expected from the West Indies 
during the present year was 140,000 cwts. ; 
from the East Indies, 70,000 cwts.; and 
from the Mauritius, 40,000 cwts. ; making 
in the whole an expected supply, during 
the present year, of 250,000 cwts. It was 
acknowledged that the object of the Go- 
yernment plan was to give 10s. 6d. a cwt. 
protective duty. Now, what was the 
meaning of a protective duty? Was it to 


raise the price by that amount in favour of 
the planters, or was it not? The hon. 
Members for Cumberland and Bristol took 
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the proposition according to its natural 
meaning ; they could not be persuaded to 
take it in a non-natural sense. They took 
it to mean that the price of sugar was to 
be raised in the home market 10s. 6d. 
higher than if there were no protective 
duty. Now, the exports of West India 
sugar to this country were stated to be 
140,000 tons per annum. This, raised 
by the duty ten guineas a ton, put 
1,470.000/. per annum into the pockets of 
the West India planters. The exports 
from the East Indies were 70,000 tons 
per annum ; which at the same rate of in- 
crease, added 735,000/. per annum. The 
exports from the Mauritius were 40,000 
tons, which, at the same rate, added 
420,000/. per aunum, the total being 
2,625,000/. per annum. Now, at the same 
time that this was going on, our exports 
to the West Indies were considerably under 
3,000,000/. per annum, and according to 
what he had just stated, we were about to 
vote to the West India planters 1,470,000/., 
or more than the half of the whole manu- 
factures of Great Britain consumed by the 
West Indies. Again, while we were about 
to vote the Mauritius 420,000/. by this 
measure, the whole of the exports of British 
manufactures to that Colony in 1843 were 
only 258,014/. It was quite true that the 
right hon. Gentleman the late President 
of the Board of Trade, loosened as he was 
from the shackles which bound men while 
in official station, had told them that he 
had no claim to make to protection for the 
Mauritius and the East Indies; yet what 
he had just stated was the real state of the 
case. The only pretext set up for protec- 
tion as regarded the West Indies was the 
price and the scarcity of labour there, 
This plea, at least, could not apply to the 
Mauritius, where there was as great an 
abundance of labour as in Dorsetshire; 
and with respect to the East Indies they 
had the anthority of the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer last year, that there was no 
country in the world whose soil, climate, 
and population gave it so great an advant-~ 
age in the growth and production of sugar 
as the East Indies. So that the pretext 
of deficiency of labour could not apply 
there. But they were not merel called 
on for these extra payments to the West 
Indies, the East Indies, and the Mauritius ; 
they were also called on to sacrifice the 
Brazil market for the export trade of ma- 
nufactures, which, in the existing state of 
the manufacturing districts was a serious 
matter. The returns of that trade for the 
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year 1841-42 showed that exports were for 
that year 2,500,000/., of which 1,500,000/. 
alone consisted of the cotton manufactures 
of this country. Of the importance of 
that trade to this country—although there 
were many in that House ready to depre - 
ciate it—the right hon. Gentleman had 
spoken in strong terms when introducing 
his financial statement. He had not over- 
rated it. Yet here were we about not only 
to endanger, but almost inevitably to de- 
stroy, an export trade to the extent of 
1,500,000/. Where were the reciprocity 
principles of Gentlemen opposite? The 
Brazilians were ready to take our goods if 
we would take their sugars. It was some- 
times complained that other countries would 
not meet our free trade advances. Yet 
the Brazilians were ready to adopt the 
principle of reciprocity. But all wag sac- 
rificed when class interests were interfered 
with. But the strongest argument he had 
heard adduced on the question, was that 
which arose out of the reduced cultivation 
of the produce of the West India islands, 
notwithstanding all the protection they 
had enjoyed. This had been going on for 
many years past. In the year 1821, the 
West Indies shipped cotton to this country 
to the extent of 5,855,000]b. In 1840, 
nineteen years afterwards, their exports 
had dwindled down to 866,000lb. ; in fact, 
their whole cotton exports did not amount 
to more than 12,000 or 15,000 bales in 
the year. In 1821, on the other hand, the 
United States shipped to this country 
116,000,000lb. of cotton, and in 1840 their 
export had increased to 514,000,000Ib. 
During this period, the West Indies enjoyed 
a prohibitory protection duty on sugar, and 
a very considerable protection on cotton. 
The United States, without any protection 
whatever on the raw material, made this 
enormous increase in their exports; while 
the West Indies, with all their protection, 
had so greatly diminished. Again, with 
respect to sugar. From 1830 to 1835, the 
exports from the West Indies to this coun- 
try were 3,735,819 cwt. ; while from 1837 
to 1842, they were 3,868,500 cwt. So 
that at best, the production of sugar there, 
under their extraordinary protection, was 
stationary, if it did not retrograde. Yet 
this was the very article specially protected 
by legislative interference ! The reduction 
in the production of coffee had been great. 
From 1830 to 1835, the average exports 
of coffee from the West Indies were 
20,837,000lb., while in 1842 they amount- 
ed to only 16,618,000 1b. So that in cotton 
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there had been an absolute decrease ; in 
sugar no progress ; and in coffee the pro. 
duction had absolutely retrograded, under 
the protective duties, to the extent of not 
less than 20 per cent. But this system of 
protection not only thus acted as a sort of 
opiate to these West India gentlemen ; it 
also converted them into everlasting grum- 
blers. There was, indeed, no protected 
interest whatever that did not come annu- 
ally to Parliament to beg the Legislature 
to interfere in some way or other. The 
other day, he was looking over some peti- 
tions presented some forty or fifty years 
ago from the West India colonists ; they 
were extraordinary in their complaints, 
and extraordinary, too, in some of their 
remedies. One of them prayed, on the 
ground of humanity, that the Slave Trade 
and slavery might not be done away with, 
They had altered their opinion, it seemed, 
in that respect, though they had not al- 
tered their opinion of the advantage of pro- 
tection. In the year 1807, the Glasgow 
planters prayed for a protection for rum, 
by the exclusion of brandy and other fo- 
reign liquors, or at least the imposition of 
a higher duty. In 1825, the same parties 
asked for a sliding scale of duties on coffee. 
He hoped it was some satisfaction to them 
to find that this Government was now on 
a sliding scale ; and for his part, he hoped 
it would be a downward slide as far as 
monopoly went. The right. hon. Baronet 
at the head of the Government, and Lord 
Elgin, the Governor of Jamaica, appeared 
to he both in the same position in one 
respect. Each seemed to be a sort of dry- 
nurse to agriculture. The right hon. 
Baronet was sometimes surrounded, he 
was glad to see, by Dr. Buckland and other 
able men who encouraged the application 
of science to agriculture, and they all knew 
the present he had himself made to the 
farmers in his own neighbourhood. Lord 
Elgin, in the same way, not long since, 
made a speech in Jamaica, in which he 
expressed his hope that his government 
would be signalized in after-times as the 
period in which the plough was employed 
in the cultivation of the island of Jamaica. 
Now, why was all this coaxing of the land- 
owners and the planters? Why, because 
they were perpetually coming to that 
House and asking to have laws made 
to raise prices and protect them, and by 80 
much to injure the consumer, and to the 
destruction of that energy and of those 
pushing qualities by which alone men 
could hope to prosper. The Vice-Presi- 
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dent of the Board of Trade had spoken of 
the effect which the abolition of slavery 
had produced in the West Indies. That 
statement amounted tu the fact that 
labour was deficient. Why, Jamaica had 
been peopled by Europeans during 300 
ears. For 200 years, from 1656, it had 
ios in the possession of this country. 
There had been not only the natural popu- 
tion, but also an addition of some hundreds 
of thousands of negroes from Africa; yet 
the population was said to be insufficient 
for the cultivation of the island. The 
reason was simple. It was, that during 
the existence of slavery, those men who 
now professed so much affection for the 
negroes, so tortured them and so treated 
them that, instead of increasing, they had 
diminished in numbers. ‘This point, how- 
ever, had already been sufficiently insisted 
on. He now asked the right hon. Baronet 
and the Chancellor of the Exchequer on 
what principle it was they proposed the 
protection to the East Indies and the Mau- 
ritius. There could be no paltry excuse 
of a deficiency of labour there, yet the 
reason for protection had never been ex- 
plained to the British public. He was 
inclined to view the matter in a very sim- 
ple form. He knew hon. Members were 
disinclined to see questions viewed in that 
way; indeed, the right hon. Baronet had 
been pleased to term some remarks of his, 
on a former night, “vituperative.” He 
thought the only reason why they were 
considered vituperative was, that they really 
could not easily be misunderstood. He 
held in his hand a pamphlet which was 
supposed to be written by the right hon. 
Gentleman the late President of the Board 
of Trade ; if it were not written by him, 
he would be able easily to correct the im- 
pression, It was entitled, “* 4 Vindication 
of Ministers against the Supposition that 
they had attacked the West India*Interest ;” 
and the extract he would read was an im- 


portant one :-— 


“Now, it is worth while for a moment to 
consider who are the Members of this Admine 
istration, which is supposed to have pursued a 
course of so much severity towards the colo- 
nists of the West Indies. Of Sir Robert Peel 
it may be sufficient to say, in this place, that 
he has always acted with that party in the 
State which has heen deemed most friendly to 
the Colonial interests. Aong his colleagues 
in the Cabinet there are three, and three only, 
who can be said to have a special and depart- 
mental concern with the question of the Sugar 
Duties, namely, the Colonial Secretary, the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, and the Presi- 
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dent of the Board of Trade. But Lord Stanley 
made himself remarkable, in 1833, not more 
by the masculine vigour which he applied to 
conducting through Parliament the great and 
difficult measure of Abolition, than for the 
courage and high-minded fidelity with which 
he exerted himself to procure the recognition 
of the claims of the then proprietors of slaves 
to liberal dealing on the part of the British 
people ; and it is supposed to be an opinion 
not a little prevalent among the West Indian 
colonists, that he was the only man who had 
at that period both the disposition and the 
ability that were necessary in order to procure 
for them the grant of 20,000,000/. Next, Mr. 
Goulburn is himself a Jamaica proprietor, and 
Mr. Gladstone, the father of the President of 
the Board of Trade, is an owner of estates in 
that island, and is likewise a proprietor of sugar 
works in Bengal. It therefore appears, at 
least, that if the Ministry have done injustice 
to the West Indians and the other British pro- 
ducers of sugar, they have gone astray in the 
direction opposite to that of their party cone 
nexions, their ancient reminiscences, and their 
personal and family interests.” 


Now it was not to be-wondered at, if the 
late President of the Board of Trade had 
published such a pamphlet, that the public 
should be led to suspect that Gentlemen 
sitting opposite should be the supporters 
of this sugar monopoly, or that they should 
think that public ends, and public justice, 
and public rights, were forgotten ; and that 
private ends, and private interests, and— 
but he would not say private rights, were 
held by them to be moreimportant than those 
public interests and rights. Those who 
thought and felt as he did with respect to 
the sugar pats va maintained that it 
was hurtful to the people, hurtful to the 
Colonies, but most of all, hurtful and dis- 
paraging to the character of those public 
men by whom it was thus prolonged. Was 
it not lamentable to hear such a man as 
the hon. Member for Clitheroe compelled 
to bring forward such a lame, such a pal- 
try defence on behalf of the sugar mono. 
poly? He recollected when Mr. Huskisson 
brought forward, in 1824, his celebrated 
resolution for lowering the protecting duty 
on silks, gloves, and other articles of foreign 
manufacture, the right hon. Daronet oppo- 
site (Sir R. Peel) showed great courage in 
assenting to the change, which destroyed 
for the Spitalfields weavers and the manu- 
facturers of gloves the exclusive possession 
of the English market. Why could he not 
show as much courage in dealing with the 
great sugar growers as he had done with 
the little silk weavers? Were the Spital- 
fields weavers to have no protection, and 
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were the sugar producers to be continued 
in their monopoly? The right hon. Baro- 
net pursued a similar course in 1842. He 
then, in proposing his new Tariff, stated 
as the basis of his future policy, that he 
thought the best way of proceeding was, to 
buy in the cheapest market and to sell in 
the dearest. In the last few days the right 
hon. Baronet had again, in bringing for- 
ward his financial project, stated, with 
respect to the great coalowners, that he 
had no sympathy with a monopoly which 
restricted the production of coal in order 
to enhance its price to the London con- 
sumers, and he took upon himself to lec- 
ture the coal interest upon this proceeding. 
Was not the right hon. Baronet making 
himself a party to a monopoly, by restrict- 
ing the consumption of sugar to narrow 
limits; and did not this monopoly extend 
to Ireland and Scotland, as well as to Eng- 
land? Was it not a monopoly affecting an 
article not such as coal, but one which was 
universally admitted to be amongst the 

rimest necessaries of life? The right 
hon. Baronet the Home Secretary, the 
other night, in bringing forward his Bill 
for the alteration of the Law of Settlement, 
took occasion to state that one-tenth of the 
whole ee rg of England were pau- 
pers—that was to say, that every one per- 
son in ten was a pauper; and he also said, 
that since the year 1815, no less a sum 
than 200,000,000/. had been raised for the 
relief of the poor. Was it not a subject 
well worthy of inquiry, as to whether there 
was not some principle at work in the in- 
stitutions of the country which compelled 
the land to raise and expend these sums, 
whilst it pauperized the country? He 
warned the House against adopting a sys- 
tem of legislation on private interests. He 
protested against a system like that which 
the right hon. Baronet followed, and the 
whole tendency of which was to cripple 
trade and commerce,—a system which de- 
barred the people from an article of prime 
necessity, and which put 2,000,000/. annu- 
ally into the pockets of the planters at the 
expense of the consumers,—a system which 
entailed great evils on the Colonies them- 
selves, and which was the main barrier of 
another and astill greater monopoly—that 
of the food of the people of England. It 
was not remarkable, nor could it at all sur- 
prise him, that the corn and sugar mono- 
polists wished a debate such as the present 
to close. He believed there had not been 
a single hon. Member who had risen on his 
side of the House with any hope of sooth. 
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ing the monopolists by his observations. 
They were another sort of men altogether, 
They had other purposes in view. Their 
object was, to expose the injustice that 
had been endured for so many years at the 
hands of the monopolists. They had pro- 
claimed that injustice out of doors, and 
they would not expose it with less freedom 
within those walls. It must not be sup. 
posed they were there for the purposes of 
the monopolists, or for their own purposes, 
They were there in the service of the peo- 
ple; and if the right hon. Baronet and his 
supporters did as they ought, he was sure 
not an individual on the other side of the 
House would stand up and defend acts of in- 
justice of which they ought to be ashamed. 
He knew very well that, on a division, he 
should be one of a small minority ; but he 
called upon the other side to recollect 
other questions upon which, with as small 
a minority as that which he expected the 
result of the division would show, a signal 
success had shortly after followed. Only 
three years before the Minister came down 
to that House with the proposal for eman- 
cipating the negroes, the Jamaica papers 
had proclaimed the Abolition party to be 
dead, and described their efforts as the last 
struggles of an expiring faction. The free 
traders in corn were swelling the ranks of 
the Opposition, whilst the adherents of 
the right hon. Baronet were deserting him 
fast ; and although he expected to be in 4 
minority on that occasion, he should shortly 
again meet the right hon. Baronet, and 
then he would again propose to him the 
question why he taxed the whole popu- 
lation of the kingdom to the amount of 
2,000,000/. per annum for the benefit of 
the planters. He could not imagine how the 
Government could suppose it was doing its 
duty, when it was acting in a manner 80 
manifestly against the interests of the 
people, by the measure before the House. 
The Chancellor of the Exchequer said, 
that many different reasons had combined 
to prevent him from addressing the House 
on the present question. One of those 
reasons he admitted to have been the rea- 
son which had influenced the noble Lord 
the Member for Bath—and he would not 
have addressed the House at all if he had 
not been anxious to say a very few words 
in answer to some of the observations of 
the hon. Member opposite. He was de- 
sirous, for many reasons, to reserve the 
statement of his opinions until the whole 
subject was before the House on the Mo- 
tion of the noble Lord. The present sub- 
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ject appeared to him to be entirely ex- 

austed. And if he wanted a proof of it, 
that proof had been offered by the speech 
of the hon. Gentleman who had just sat 
down—who had wandered from the im- 
mediate question before the House into 
every possible topic. But the hon. Gen- 
tleman had imputed to him that he was 
actuated in his opinions on this subject 
by feelings of selfishness—by the circum- 
stance of his possessing certain property 
in sugar plantations.. To that influence 
the hon. Gentleman had ascribed his sup- 
port of the differential duties which were 
proposed by Government on Foreign and 
Colonial sugar. He hoped, and he be- 
lieved, that if the hon. Gentleman had 
known more of the course he had taken 
in that House, he would not have brought 
such a charge against him. Ue could 
appeal to many of those who were opposed 
to him in general politics whether his con- 
duct was fairly open to any such imputa- 
tion, He would not refer further to the 
observations of the hon. Gentleman. He 
knew how easy it was to throw out such 
impotations. On questions involving per- 
sonal and private interests, such charges 
might very easily be brought against any 
man. He would not further allude to 
them. But, in the course of his speech, 
the hon. Gentleman had proved two 
things. First, he had proved that there 
had been a gradual progress towards re- 
duction of the duties on sugar; and, 
secondly, that since the abolition of sla- 
very, the property of the West Indian 
planter had been much diminished in 
value. The abolition had led to a dimi- 
nution of labour, and Parliament had im- 
posed upon the sugar growers a difficulty 
which entitled them to some protection. 
The hon, Member for Stockport had quo- 
ted a letter from Jamaica, in which it 
would appear that the writer contemplated 
a speedy fortune and a rapid increase of 
prosperity. He had seen that letter, and 
he begged to ask the hon. Member for 
Stockport why he had not read iis open- 
ing paragraph? All the calculations of 
that letter —all the prospect of fortune 
and prosperity held out in it, were found- 
ed upon the supposition, contained in its 
first paragraph, that there was a protec- 
tive duty of 10s. Upon that ground, 
and upon that alone, this Jamaica planter 
had argued for the prospect of fortune 
and prosperity. [Mr. Cobden said, the 


letter referred to the state of things last 
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year.] Yes; but the hon. Member had 
applied it in the present debate to the 
proposed scale of the Sugar Duties, and 
he had totally kept out of view this open- 
ing paragraph. However, he should only 
apologize at present, for not having taken 
part in the Hietedon, He had not ab- 
stained from so doing because of any un- 
willingness, but he had been actuated 
partly by a desire to have the whole ques- 
tion mooted before the House. 

Viscount Sandon would not detain the 
House many minutes; but one argument 
had been so often pressed upon the House 
in favour of this Motion, that he was de- 
sirous of answering it. It had again and 
again been asked, what right had they to 
tax the people of this country to the ex- 
tent of two or three millions? Now, he 
wanted to know upon what basis this cal- 
culation rested. Why, it was founded 
upon the amount of differential duties 
imposed upon Foreign and Colonial sugar. 
The difference in amount between those 
sugars was taken as the measure of the 
increase of price paid by the people of 
this country; and this calculation was 
put forward by men who professed to be 
very learned in the principles of political 
economy—who passed themselves off as 
the zluminati on all questions of this 
nature—but never had an argument been 
put forward more destitute of common 
sense or common philosophy. How stood 
the facts? The difference in the duties 
on Foreign and Colonial sugar was the 
difference between 24s. and 63s.; but 
what was the difference in price between 
the two articles? The noble Lord the 
Member for Sunderland had told them, 
the difference in price between Foreign 
and Colonial sugar at the present moment 
was 7s.; and yet the difference between 
the respective duties was seriously put 
forward as the same as the difference in 
price. Was 7s, the difference between 
the duties? No. The difference between 
the duties was the differenee between 24s, 
and 63s.; and that latter difference has 
been always made the basis of calculating 
the amount of tax imposed upon the con- 
sumers in this country. The differential 
duties had nothing to do with the price 
of the commodity. ‘The price of the com. 
modity was alone determined by the sup- 
ply and the demand, and if the supply 
from the West Indies were increased, the 
price would proportionally diminish. This 





was the true principle which regulated 
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the price of the article, and this plain and 
simple principle had yet to be taught to 
the learned economists on the other side 
of the House. Away, then, said he, with 
the fallacy of reckoning the increase of 
price by the difference between the re- 
spective duties. He had been anxious to 
expose the obvious error which had been 
so often repeated by the political econo- 
mists, and which by them had been used 
as an argument to persuade the people of 
this country to withdraw all protection 
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from their West Indian Colonies, 

The House divided on the question that 
the words proposed to be left out, stand 
part of the question:—Ayes 211; Noes 


84: Majority 127. 


List of the Ay s. 


A’Court, Capt. 
Adderley, C. B. 
Ainsworth, P. 
Alford, Visct. 
Allix, J. P. 
Antrobus, E. 
Arbuthnot, hn. H. 
Archdall, Capt. M. 
Arkwright, G. 
Arundel and Surrey, 
Earl of 
Astell, W. 
Bagot, hon. W. 
Bailey, J. Jun. 
Baillie, Col. 
Baillie, H. J. 
Baird, W. 
Barclay, D. 
Baring, rt. hon FP, T. 
Baring, T. 
Barneby, J. 
Baskerville, T. B. M. 
Beckett, W. 
Bentinck, Lord G. 
Berkeley, ha. G. F. 
Blackstone, W. S. 
Blakemore, R. 
Bodkin, W. H. 
Boldero, H. G. 
Borthwick, P. 
Botfield, B. 
Bowles, Adm. 
Bramston, T. W. 
Brisco, M. 
Broadley, H. 
Brownrigg, J.S. 
Bruce, Lord F. 
Buller, Sir J, Y. 
Burroughes, H. N, 
Cardwell, E. 
Charteris, hon. F. 
Cholmondeley, hn. H. 
Clayton, R. R. 
Clerk, rt. hn. Sir G. 
Clifton, J. T. 


Clive, Visct. 

Clive, hon. R. H. 
Cockburn, rt.hn. SirG, 
Codrington, Sir W. 
Colquhoun, J.C. 
Colvile, C. R. 
Connolly, Col. 
Corry, rt. hon. H. 
Courtenay, Lord 
Cripps, W. 

Darby, G. 
Denison, E. B. 
Dickinson, F. H. 
Dodd, G. 

Douglas, Sir H. 
Douglas, J. D. S. 
Drummond, H. H. 
Dugdale, W. S, 
Duncombe, hon. O. 
Fast, J. B. 
Egerton, W. T. 
Egerton, Sir P. 
Emlyn, Visct. 
Entwisle, W. 
Farnham, E. B. 
Fitzmaurice, hon, W. 
Fitzroy, hon. H. 
Flower, Sir J. 
Forbes, W. 


Fremantle, rt-hn.Sir T, 
Fuller, A. E. 
Gladstone,rt.hn. W.E. 
Gladstone, Capt. 
Godson, R. 

Gordon, hon, Capt. 
Goring, C. 

Goulburn, rt. hon. H. 
Grahan, rt. hn. Sir J. 
Granby, Marq. of 
Greenall, P. 

Greene, T. 

Gregory, W. H. 
Grogan, E. 

Hale, R. B. 





Halford, Sir H. 
Hamilton, W. J. 
Hamilton, Lord C. 
Hanmer, Sir J. 
Harcourt, G. G. 
Harris, hon, Capt. 
Hayes, Sir E. 
Heneage, G. H. W. 
Henley, J. W. 
Hepburn, Sir T. B. 
Herbert, rt. hon. S. 
Hillsborough, Earl of 
Hinde, J. H, 
Hobhouse,rt.hon.SirJ. 
Hodgson, F. 
Hogg, J. W. 
Hope, hon, C. 
Hope, A, 

Hope, G. W. 
Hughes, W. B. 
Hussey, T, 
Ingestre, Visct. 
Irton, S. 

James, W. 

James, Sir W. C. 
Jermyn, Earl 
Jocelyn, Visct. 
Johnstone, H. 
Jones, Capt. 
Kemble, H. 
Labouchere, rt. hn. I. 
Lambton, H. 

Law, hon. C. E. 
Lawson, A. 

Legh, G. C. 
Lennox, Lord A. 
Leslie, C. P. 
Lincoln, Earl of 
Lockhart, W. 
Lowther, Sir J. H. 
Lowther, hon. Col, 
Lygon, hon. Gen. 
McGeachy, F. A. 
Mackenzie, T. 
Mackenzie, W. F. 
Mackinnon, W. A. 
Macnamara, Major 
McNeill, D. 
Mainwaring, T. 
Manners, Lord C. 8. 
Manners, Lord J, 
Marsham, Visct. 
Martin, C. W. 
Martin, T. B. 
Masterman, J. 
Maxwell, hon. J. P. 
Meynell, Capt. 
Miles, P. W.S. 
Miles, W. 

Milnes, R. M. 
Morgan, O. 
Mundy, E. M. 
Newdegate, C. N. 
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Newport, Visct. 
Newry, Visct. 
Nicholl, right hon. J, 
Northland, Visct. 
O’Brien, A. S. 
Owen, Sir J. 
Packe, C. W. 
Pakington, J. S, 
Patten, J. W. 
Peel, rt. hn. Sir R. 
Peel, J. 

Pennant, hon. Col, 
Piumptre, J. P. 
Polhill, F. 

Praed, W. T. 
Pringle, A. 

Reid, Sir J. R. 
Repton, G. W. J, 
Round, J. 

Rovs, hon, Capt. 
Rushbrooke, Col. 
Russell, Lord J. 
Russell, C. 

Ryder, hon. G. D. 
Sanderson, R. 
Sandon, Visct. 
Sibthorp, Col. 
Smith, A. 

Smith, rt. hn. T. B.C, 
Smythe. hon. G. 
Somerset, Lord G. 
Sotheron, T. H. S. 
Stanton, W. H. 
Stewart, J. 

Stuart, H. 

Sutton, hon. H, M. 
Talbot, C. R. M. 
Taylor, E. 

Taylor, J. A. 
Tennent, J. E. 
Thornhill, G. 
Tollemache, J. 
Trench, Sir F. W. 
Trevor, hon. G. R. 
Trollope, Sir J. 
Trotter, J. 

Tyrell, Sir J. T. 
Vane, Lord H. 
Waddington, LI. S, 
Walsh, Sir J. B. 
Wellesley, Lord C. 
Winnington, Sir T.E. 
Wodehouse, E, 
Wood, Col, 
Wood, Col. T. 
Wortley, hon. J. S. 
Wortley, hon. J. S. 
Wyndham, Col. C. 
Yorke, hon. E. T. 


TELLERS, 
Baring, H. 
Young, J. 


List of the Noes. 


Aglionby, H. A, 
Aldam, W. 


Barnard, E. G. 
Berkeley, hon. H. F. 
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Blewitt, R. J. Langston, J. H. 
Bowring, Dr. Leveson, Lord 
Bright, J. Macaulay, rt. hn. T.B. 
Brotherton, J. Marshall, W. 

Buller, C. Martin, J. 

Buller, E. Mitealfe, H. 

Busfeild, W. Mitchell, T. A. 
Cobden, R. Morris, D. 


Colborne,hon.W.N.R. Morison, Gen. 
Colebrooke, Sir T. E. Napier, Sir C. 


Collett, J. O’Connell, M. J. 
Craig, W. G. Ord, W,. 
Crawford, W.S. Osborne, R. 


Paget, Col. 


Currie, R. : 
Pattison, J. 


Dalmeny, Lord 


Dennistoun, J. Philips, M: 
Duke, Sir J. Plumridge, Capt. 
Duncan, Visct. Ponsonby,hin.C.F.A.C 


Pulsford, R. 
Ricardo, J. L. 
Roebuck, J. A. 


Duncannon, G. 
Duncannon, Visct. 
Duncombe, T. 


Dundas, F. Ross, D. R. 
Dundas, D. Russell, Lord E. 
Easthope, Sir J. Somerville, Sir W. M. 


Ebrington, Visct. Stansfield, W. R. C. 


Ellis, W. Stuart, W. V. 
Evans, W. Strickland, Sir G. 
Ewart, W. Strutt, E. 
Fitzroy, Lord C. Thornely, T. 
Fox, C. R. Trelawny, J. S. 
Gill, T. Turner, E. 
Gisborne, T. Villiers, hon. C, 
Gore, hon. R. Wakley, T. 
Guest, Sir J. Walker, R. 
Hawes, B. Warburton, H. 
Hayter, W. G. Ward, H. G. 
Hindley, C. Watson, W. H, 
Hollond, R. Wawa, J. T. 
Horsman, E. 


Howard, hn. E.G. G. 
Howick, Visct. 
Humphery, Ald. 


Order of the Day read, and the Com- 
mittee deferred. 

House adjourned at a quarter to one 
o'clock. 


TELLERS, 
Gibson, T. M. 
Bouverie, E. 


een 


HOUSE OF LORDS, 
Tuesday, February 25, 1845. 


Minutes.) PeriTions Presentep. By Earl Fitzwil- 
liam, from Inhabitants of Brough, and 5 other places, 
for adopting Measures for the Suppression of Intemper- 
ance.—By Lord Brougham, from Presbytery of Chanonry, 
for Improving the Condition of Schoolmasters (Scot- 
land), * 


Commissioners IN Bankruprcy.] 
Lord Campbell inquired when the noble 
and learned Lord (Lord Brougham) in- 
tended to present the petition respecting 
the Commissioners in Bankruptcy? It 
contained grave charges against those 
learned individuals, which ought not to 
be allowed to be kept in suspense. 
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Lord Brougham said, he had postponed 
the presentation of the petition, in order 
that the Commissioners themselves might 
have an opportunity of tendering an ex- 
planation. If the Returns now on the 
Table should satisfy him that since he had 
given his notice they had attended more 
to their business, that might preclude the 
necessity of entering into discussion on 
the subject. He would, however, present 
the petition on any day that might suit 
his noble and learned Friend on the Wool- 
sack, 

The Lord Chancellor said, that his 
noble and learned Friend had better suit 
his own convenience as to the presenta- 
tion of the petition. He had felt it his 
duty to communicate to those gentlemen 
holding judicial situations the purport of 
the petition, in order that they might have 
an opportunity for explanation. They 
had made an explanation to him, which 
he considered entirely satisfactory; and 
he. wou!d put it to his noble and learned 
Friend, whether it would be quite prudent 
to discuss the conduct of gentlemen hold- 
ing judicial situations unless he was quite 
satisfied that the charges were correct, 

Lord Brougham: If his noble and 
learned Friend was quite satisfied, he 
could only say that none of the suitors 
were. 

The Lord Chancellor: A good deal 
must be left to the Judges themselves. 

Lord Brougham : What! if they only 
sit two or three days a week ? 

The Lord Chancellor was not speaking 
as to the precise number of days or hours 
they might sit; but they state that they 
sit a sufficient number of hours for the 
due despatch of business. 

Lord Brougham was at issue with them 
on that point. 

House adjourned. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS, 


Tuesday, February 25, 1845. 


Minutes.}] New Writ.— For Shaftesbury, v. Lord 
Howard, now Earl of Effingham. 

Bitts, Public.—-1°° Thames Navigation Debt; Physic 
and Surgery; Bastardy ; Colleges of Physicians and Sur- 
geons, 

Private—1°- Huddersfield and Manchester Railway and 
Canal; Manchester South Junction and Altrincham Rail- 
way ; Caledonian Railway; Monkland and Kirkintilloch 
Railway ; Glasgow, Dumfries, and Carlisle Railway ; 
Nottingham Waterworks; Great Grimsby and Sheffield 
Junction Railway. 

2° Cockermouth and Workington Railway; Sparrows 
Herne Road ; Chester and Birkenhead Railway Exten- 
sion. 
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PerTitions PResenTep. By Mr. Cripps, from Cirencester, 
against the Renewal of the Income Tax.—By Sir John 
M‘Taggart, from Stranraer, against Alteration of Law 
relating to Banking (Scotland).—By Mr. Owen Stanley, 
from Bodedern, and 3 places in the county of Anglesey, 
in favour of the County Courts Bill (1844).—By Viscount 
Mahon, from Medical Practitioners of County of Hert- 
ford, for regulating the Medical Practice. — By Mr. 
Dickinson, from Physicians and others of the Northern 
Division of County of Stafford, Mr. Wakley, from 4 
places in the County of Southampton, Sir Thomas Win- 
nington, from Stourport, and Colonel T. Wood, from 
Chelsea and Kensington, for Alteration of the Medical 
Practice Bill (1844).—By Mr. S. Crawford, from Roch- 
dale, against Introduction of Poor Law Amendment Act 
into that place.—By Viscount Jocelyn, from Guardians of 
Dundalk Union, for Relief from Payment of Loan Poor 
Relief (Ireland) Act.—By Mr. Brotherton, from Oswald- 
twistle, and by Mr, O. Stanley, from 2 places in the 
County of Anglesey, for diminishing the number of 
Public Houses.—By Mr. Ferrand, and Mr. Wakley, from 
Parish of St, Mary, Lambeth, for Redemption of Tolls 
on Waterloo and other Bridges, 


Rattway Consonrpation.] House 
in Committee upon the Railway Clauses 
Consolidation Bill. 

On Clause 10, which limits the devia- 
tion from the datum line described on 
sections being proposed, 

Colonel Sibthorp said, he wished to 
point out the great disregard which had 
been shown for the rights of owners of 
land in this Bill. The Bill provided that 
a deviation might be made of a hundred 
yards from the projected line. Now a 
deviation of such an extent might com- 
pletely destroy the value of a piece of 
land, the subdivision of which the owner 
never contemplated when he gave his con- 
sent to the line running through his pro- 
perty. There was an appeal to the Board 
of Trade, but that was, in his opinion, al] 
nonsense, 

Mr. Aglionby said, that when he first 
came into that House he had sat on many 
Committees, and had foolishly believed 
that the railway companies were actuated 
solely by a public spirit; but he had 
since then become wiser. He was glad, 
therefore, that the gallant Officer opposite 
had brought the rights of the public be- 
fore the Committee. The railway com- 
panies were large and powerful bodies, 
and could proteet themselves: but the 
landowners, though very powerful in their 
own way, had not the same means, and 
were often sufferers. But there was one 
class whom nobody protected. He meant 
the public. This Bill was most shame- 
fully negligent of the rights of the people. 
Before the construction of railways the 
people possessed their full right to the 
use of the public ways. There was no 
right more ancient or better established. 
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But no sooner was a railway projected 
than it unhesitatingly interfered with every 
right the public possessed; too often 
crossing and destroying their ways to the 
public markets; and, where it did not de. 
stroy, very often interfering to a serious 
extent of inconvenience; and none of 
those who had charge of these public 
ways had any power of preventing the in. 
terruption, He would be told by the ad- 
vocates of railways that they were of the 
greatest public utility, and that minor 
considerations must give way to them. 
Why should passengers be put to such 
inconvenience? Let all ways be put upon 
the same footing, but he hoped that foot 
passengers would be equally protected as 
others were. With the view of giving 
better protection to them, he proposed to 
strike out the words ‘‘ carriage road,” and 
substitute “* highway,” so as to include 
footways as well as horse roads. 

Lord G. Somerset could not consent to 
the proposed addition, which he thought 
would too much extend the scope of the 
Act. He by no means intended that an 
existing railway company coming before 
Parliament with their own capital and 
own resources to ask for further powers, 
should be obliged to obtain a Bill which 
should contain all the provisions in this 
Act. 

Colonel Sibthorp entirely disapproved 
of the constitution of the Board of Trade, 
and of the powers intrusted to it. He 
looked upon the Act as a humbug alto- 
gether. The public interest was not at all 
regarded. Footpaths ought to be attended 
to as well as carriage roads, 

Mr. Henley said, that better provision 
ought to be made for the preservation of 
footways, and driftways, and the tracks 
by which large droves of cattle were ac- 
customed to be driven, and as it wasa 
matter of great public convenience he 
should divide with the hon. Member for 
Cockermouth. 

The Committee divided on the question, 
that the words proposed to be left out 
stand part of the Bill :—Ayes 17, Noes 23: 
Majority 6. 
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List of the Ayes. 
Bentinck, Lord G. Hughes, W. B. 
Boldero, H. G. Irton, S. 
Clerk, rt. hn. SirG. Jermyn, E. 
Gill, T. McNeill, D. 


Gladstone,rt.hn.W.E. 
Halford, Sir H. 


Martin, C. W. 
Newport, Visct. 
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Somerset, Lord G. Wallace, R. 
Thornely, T. TELLERS. 
Thornhill, G. Hayter; W. G. 
Trotter, J. Entwisle, W. 


List of the Noes. 


Aldam, W. Maule, rt. hon. F. 
Bodkin, W. H. Mitcalfe, H. 
Copeland, Ald. Morrison, J. 
Craig, W. G. Sibthorp, Col. 


Sotheron, T. H. S. 
Stansfield, W. R. C. 
Stanton, W. H. 
Strickland, Sir G. 
Trelawny, J. S. 


Douglas, J. D. S. 
Egerton, W. T. 
Ferguson, Sir R, A. 
Hawes, B. 

Henley, J. W. 


Hepburn, Sir T. B. =Wawn, J. T. 
Johnstone, HH. TELLERS. 
Jolliffe, Sir W.G. H. Aglionby, H. A. 
Loch, J. Wodehouse, E. 


The clause as amended was agreed to. 

Upon Clause 11, “ power to the owners 
of adjoining lands to appeal to the Board 
of Trade against deviation from datum 
line,” being proposed, 

Colonel Sibthorp objected to the obli- 
gation upon the companies to advertise in 
the newspapers notice of their intended 
deviation being limited to one paper only 
circulating in the district where such de- 
viation was to be made. Some gentle- 
men saw one paper and others saw another, 
and the object of publicity would not be 
gained. Why should they not give notice 
in the London papers? He had a great 
respect for them all, though they did at- 
tack him sometimes. 

Lord G. Somerset did not think the 
proposition of the hon. and gallant Mem- 
ber would effect his own object. Some 
persons in the country did not see the 
London papers at all, and of those who 
did, some saw the Times, others the 
Chronicle, and others the Standard, in 
the same way as the hou. and gallant 
Member had remarked of the provincial 
papers. Was it necessary to advertise in 
all? 

Mr. Hawes said, that by Clause 10, it 
was provided that no deviation should be 
made by the companies without the con- 
sent of the owners and occupiers of the 
land having been first obtained. Then 
by Clause 11, the owner of any land af- 
fected might appeal to the Board of Trade, 
who would have the power to set aside 
the arrangement that had before been 
made. Now, upon what ground was this 
power to be given to the Board of Trade ? 
Here was an arrangement guarded by not 
Only the consent of the owners having 
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been first obtained, but by the consent of 
certain public functionaries, the Trustees 
or Commissioners, or Justices of the Peace, 
and yet the Board of Trade was to be in- 
vested with power to upset the whole de- 
cision. So that any one owner or occu- 
pier might re-open the whole question 
before a secret and irresponsible tribunal. 

Lord G. Somerset thought that if the 
consent only of the parties owning the 
land was required, the justice of the case 
would not be met. This was a most im- 
portant clause, and its object was to pro- 
tect small proprietors and residents near 
the line, who would have no other means 
of protection, and it was necessary such 
persons should have the power of appeal. 

Mr. Hayter viewed the clause as a be~ 
nefit to the public, and adverse to the in- 
terest of companies, as it enabled the 
Board of Trade to prevent a deviation 
being made, even after a consent had been 
obtained from owners. 

Mr. Tatton Egerton supported the 
clause as being a benefit to small pro-« 
prietors, who would otherwise have no 
power of protecting themselves, and he 
thought it right they should have some 
tribunal to appeal to. 

Mr. Gill thought the clause was too 
vaguely worded in regard to the situation 
of the property of those persons to whom 
this right of appeal was to be given. The 
words “lying near to the place of such 
proposed deviation,” expressed rothing. 
“ Near” might mean two hundred yards 
or a mile, or a quarter of a mile. Some 
definite distance ought to be fixed. It 
was well known that landowners threw 
obstacles in the way of railroads, in order 
to get a high price for the land. 

Lord Granville Somerset said, that 
the clause had been vaguely worded in 
this respect on purpose to give the Board 
of Trade a latitude of discretion in judging 
as to who were really affected or not by 
the deviation, and as the subject was de- 
cidedly to benefit the smaller class of pro- 
ptietors and occupiers, he thought it im- 
portant to effect that object that the Board 
of Trade should have that discretion or 
scope for judging. 

Mr. Aglionby thought, that the test 
which ought to be applied was, whether 
the land was really or not affected by the 
deviation, irrespeciive of its exact distance 
from the line, and for that purpose he 
moved to leave out the words in line 15, 
«lying near to the place of such proposed 
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deviation, and whose lands shall be ——’ 
so that the clause would by such amend- 
ment stand—“ It shall be lawful for the 
owner of any lands affected thereby, &-., 
to apply to the Board of Trade,” without 
reference to the situation of the land re- 
latively to the railway. 

Colonel Sibthorp said, that he could not 
sit there and hear the misrepresentations 
of the hon. Member for Plymouth as to 
the small proprietors of land. The hon. 
Member had said these proprietors had 
thrown obstacles in the way of railway 
companies, in order to increase the amount 
of their compensation. The small land- 
owners were fully entitled to make the 
most of their property, but he would deny 
that they had ever resorted to such means 
as the hon. Member had intimated. He 
was inclined to retort the charge on rail- 
way companies. They inserted adver- 
tisements for the purpose of catching and 
humbugging the public, stating that the 
holders of their shares would realise 15 
per cent. for their money. The small 
proprietors of land were never guilty of 
such conduct. 

Mr. Gill said, that the hon. and gal- 
lant Officer had entirely mistaken him. 
His reference had been to the large landed 
proprietors, and not to the small owners. 
The question was not whether the place 
was lying near, but whether it was af. 
fected by, the deviation from the original 
line. He would, therefore, propose to 
strike out the words ‘lying near,” and 
substitute the words ‘ prejudici lly af- 
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fected ;” and that the prejudice to a pro- | 


perty and not its neighbourhood should 
entitle it to compensation. 
Mr. Aglionby said, that he quite agreed 
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at the expense of bringing his witnesses, 
and keeping them here during the delay 
of the Railway Bill before a Committee. 
Hs hoped, however, they would not con- 
clude this point at the present moment, 
but would maturely consider it, and that 
when it was concluded they would substi. 
tute the words which the hon. Member 
for Plymouth had taken from him, “ pre. 
judicially affected ” for “* lying near.” 

Mr. Entwisle said, that he thought the 
constitution of appeals to the Board of 
|Trade was good for the railways them- 
‘selves. By that means they were saved 
from falling into the hands of an attorney, 
who hurried them into litigation and dis. 
putes for the sake of running up a bill. 
For these reasons he thought this cours 
of appeal would be better for the com- 
panies themselves. The hon. Member for 
Cockermouth thought that the present 
wording of the clause limited the facility 
of appeal, and he entirely agreed with him 
in the observation. 

Lord G. Somerset, conceiving the gene- 
ral feeling of the Committee appeared to be 
io favour of the amendment, he would not 
offer any opposition. 

Mr. Hawes objected altogether to the 
jurisdiction of the Board of Trade, and 
consequently to the range of appeal 
being extended. If the Board were to 
have this new, extensive, secret, and ir- 
responsible power given to them, let it be 
as definite and narrow as possible. He 
objected to the clause altogether, but 
would rather retain it as it was, than 
adopt the Amendment of the hon. and 
learned Member for Cockermouth, 

Lord G. Somerset said, that all that was 
intended by the clause, was to give re- 








| 





with the hon. Member for Plymouth, for | lief to parties in cases where it could not 
property might be very greatly injured otherwise be obtained, and he thought 
though it was beyond the appointed range | that none better could be proposed than 
of deviation. For instance, a man might |the Board of Trade. The power could 
build a house commanding a view over | not be given to the local magistrates; 
the distant country. A railway embank- | that was out of the question, and to put 
ment was raised above the level of the | it within the jurisdiction of a jury in the 
original line, and immediately the house | courts of law, would involve a much greater 
was shut out both from prospect and air.| expense. This, however, was not the 
The house which before was worth 200/. | proper time to discuss the general ques- 
a year, would now be hardly worth half | tion of the jurisdiction of the Board of 
that sum. Again, he conceived, that if | Trade. 

there were to be appeals, the onus of| Mr. Fox Maule did not agree with the 
proof ought to lie on the railway com- | noble Lord that the present was not a 
panies, for it was an utter impossibility | suitable opportunity for discussing the 
for a small landed proprietor, who resided | power to be given to the Board of Trade; 
one hundred or two hundred miles from | for little by little, and clause by clause, 
Loadon, to come all that distance and be | they were going on to give powers to that 
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Board. Powers were given not only to 
the Board of Trade, but powers that were 
calculated to embarrass the Executive 
Government of the day — embarrass- 
ments that were calculated to lead to 
the overthrow of any Government. He 
maintained that the Board of Trade 
was armed with an irresponsible power. 
With that Board, as constituted at 
present, he had no fault to find. It 
could not be composed of better or more 
honourable men; but it would be well for 
Ministers to weigh well the embarrass- 
ments they were entailing upon the Exe- 
cutive Government, and the odium to 
which they would expose it by the course 
of giving a departmental jurisdiction in 
matters involving property. It was not 
for him or any one on his side of the 
House to say what the tribunal ought 
to be; but the Government were insti- 
tuting a dangerous precedent, and if he 
were not mistaken, not many years, nor 
even months, would elapse before they 
would themselves come down to the House 
to propose an alteration in it. 

Mr. Wallace wanted to know how the 
complaining parties were to go before the 
Board of Trade, and who was to bear the 
expense; for if his hon. Friends in the 
“ land o’ cakes” had tocome to the Board 
of Trade in London, and were tu pay their 
own expenses, he believed that the clause 
would be rendered nugatory, as it would 
in the case of all poor persons residing at 
a distance from the metropolis. 

Lord G. Somerset said, that persons at 
a distance could surely write to the Board 
of Trade. With regard to what had fallen 
from the right hon. Gentleman the Mem- 
ber for Perth (Mr. F. Maule), he must 
say, that he was quite alive to the evil of 
mixing up the Executive Government with 
matters of property. It was an odious 
power, and one that could only be justified 
by necessity. That necessity, he con- 
tended, however, did now exist. There 
certainly must be an appeal to some tri- 
bunal, and he could not conceive a better 
one than the Board of Trade. Would the 
tight hon. Gentleman have it decided by 
the Court of Chancery? 

Mr. Aglionby’s Amendment agreed to. 

On the question that the clause do pass 

Mr. Hawes wished to ask the noble 
Lord whether he would object to the in- 
sertion at the end of the clause of the 
words “ provided always, that the parties 
interested may appear by themselves or 


‘heir agents kefore the said Board of 
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Trade.” He did not, of course, care about 
the precise words, but he did wish (speak- 
ing now without prejudice to any future 
Motion with regard to the abolition of 
the tribunal altogether) to know whether 
words to that effect might not be ap- 
pended to the clause. What he wanted 
now to know was, whether the Railway 
Department of the Board of Trade was to 
be an open or a secret tribunal ; because, if 
it were to be an open tribunal, of course, 
a great many of his objections would be 
removed. 

Lord G. Somerset said, that the ques- 
tion was one of such great importance that 
it would be quite impossible for him, even 
if he had a very definite opinion upon the 
subject, to answer it at once off-hand. 
Whatever his own opinion was, he might, 
perhaps, state that the proposal appeared 
at first sight to have reason on its side. 
He thought, that the best plan for the 
hon. Member to adopt, would be to pre- 
pare a specific and distinct clause, con- 
taining the whole of his opinions with re- 
gard to the Board of Trade tribunal, and 
to bring it before the whole House. There 
were certainly not a sufficient number of 
hon. Members then present to discuss sa- 
tisfactorily a matter of such importance. 

Mr. F. Maule concurred that this was 
avery important question, and must be 
fairly raised and fully discussed, if the 
public were ever to have any confidence 
in the decisions of the Board of Trade, 
which could not be done at a morning 
sitting; he should, therefore, recommend 
his hon. Friend to give his notice of Mo- 
tion, and to endeavour to make some ar- 
rangement with the Government, by which 
it might be discussed with as little delay 
as possible. 

Mr. Hawes said, that he would raise 
the question on the 47th Clause, and he 
hoped the noble Lord would give the op- 
portunity for discussing it in a full House. 
He would in the first place move to omit 
the 47th Clause, on the ground of object- 
ing to the tribunal of the Board of Trade ; 
and if the noble Lord would give him the 
benefit of the legal assistance enjoyed by 
the Government, he (Mr. Hawes) would 
endeavour to frame a clause which should 
raise the question. Then two proposi- 
tions would be before the House. The 
first, whether this tribunal should be cre- 
ated; and secondly, if so, whether it 
should be a secr:t or an open tribunal, 

Lord G, Somerset trusted that the hon. 
Member would in the meantime consent to 
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let the clause pass pro formd, and he would 
promise to consult other authorities upon 
the subject, and he should then be able to 
State what course he intended to pursue 
with reference to this point on Thursday 
next, 

The clause, as amended, agreed to. 

House resumed. Committee to sit 
again. 

House adjourned. 

The House resumed its sittings at five 
o’clock. 


Hotynzeap Harsour.| Mr. W. O. 

Stanley wished to ask a question of the 

‘right hon. Baronet the First Lord of the 
Treasury, respecting Holyhead harbour. 
In the early part of the Session the right 
hon. Baronet had said— 

“ With regard to one harbour the Govern- 
ment had come to a decision. They thought 
it of great importance to improve the harbour 
of Holyhead, for the purpose of facilitating 
the intercourse between the two parts of the 
United Kingdom.” 


He wished to ask whether Her Majes- 
ty’s Government had determined on pro- 
posing any grant of money during the 
present Session for the improvement of 
that harbour, and whether any plan had 
been fixed upon? 

Sir R. Peel, upon the part of the Go- 
vernment, was most desirous of seeing a 
line of railway established between Chester 
and Holyhead, and had given every en- 
couragement to the promoters of that 
railway. A Bill had been passed last 
year, with the exception of the railway 
crossing the Menai Straits, as objections 
were made to the present bridge being 
used for that purpose. At present the 
subject was under the consideration of 
the Board of Trade and the Admiralty, 
and he hoped a Bill would soon be pro- 
duced which would meet the sanction of 
Government. Retaining the same opinion 
which the Government had before ex- 
pressed that Holyhead was the proper 
channel of communication with Ireland ; 
if that Bill, in its provisions, met the views 
of the Government, he should be pre- 
pared to propose a grant for the improve- 
ment of Holyhead harbour in this year’s 
estimates. 


Court or Srssion—Scoriann.] Mr. 
Wallace rose, in pursuance of notice, to 
move for leave to bring in a Bill that 
would enable the Government for the 
time being to reduce the number of Judges 
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composing the Court of Session from thir. 
teen to any other number, and to extend 
the jurisdiction of the stipendiary County 
Judges, called Sheriffs, by giving them 
the power of awarding the punishment of 
transportation, in the event of the Judges 
in the Court of Session being so reduced. 
The time had arrived when this reduction 
ought to take place. There were two 
divisions of the Supreme Court of Review, 
or Court of Session, as it was termed. In 
one of those divisions very little business 
was transacted. It had been said that his 
interfering with this subject had been at- 
tended with evil effects upon the conduct of 
the Scotch Courts; but he had good proof 
that since he had made it his duty to 
watch these Courts there had been greater 
attention to the business of the Courts, and 
that his interference during the last five 
years had been beneficial. He had before 
him a comparative view of the business of 
the First and Second Divisions of the Court 
of Session since 1841. In the First Divi- 
sion the number of reclaiming notes against 
the judgments of the Lords Ordinary, was 
from the Ist of January 1842, to the Ist 
of January 1843, 204; from the Ist of 
January 1843, to the Ist of January 
1844, 174; from the Ist of January 1844, 
to the Ist of January 1845, 207. In the 
Second Division the same description of 
business was, from the ist of January 
1842, to the Ist of January 1843, 216; 
from the Ist of January 1843, to the Ist 
of January 1844, 145; from the Ist of 
January 1844, to the Ist of January 1845, 
82, This showed the opinion entertained, 
not only by the legal profession in Scot- 
land, but also by the people of that coun- 
try, of the conduct of the Judges in these 
two divisions of the Supreme Court. He 
might mention another description of bu- 
siness transacted in these Courts—namely, 
incidental applications not followed by 
litigation. In the First Division these ap- 
plications were—1842 to 1843, 587; 
1843 to 1844, 563; 1844 to 1845, 558; 
In the Second Division they were :—1842 
to 1843, 312; 1843 to 1844, 369; 1844 
to 1845, 330. This was an incontestable 
proof of the opinion of the inhabitants of 
Scotland as to the merits of these two 
divisions of the Court, and clearly demon- 
strated that the Second Division, over 
which the Lord Justice Clerk presided, 
had fallen into disrepute. The number of 
defended causes which had been brought 
from the Outer House, and which had been 
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Second Divisions of the Court of Session 
since the 12th day of November, 1844, to 
the 20th of February, 1845, being rather 
more than three months out of the four 
which constituted the winter Session of 
the Court were; defended causes enrolled 
for review by the First Division, 298: de- 
fended causes enrolled for review by 
the Second Division, 46; showing a 
difference between the two Courts 
—which, let it be remembered, had 
co-ordinate jurisdiction, and had four 
Judges of the Supreme Court sitting 
in each—of 252, another incontestable 
demonstration of public opinion, of more 
than six to one, in favour of the Judges 
in the First Division over those in the Se- 
cond. Formerly similar returns proved 
that not more than one-fifth of the de- 
fended causes enrolled as above found 
their way to the Inner Houses, or Courts 
of Review; thus showing that the propor. 
tion likely to go to the Second Division 
for more than three-fourths of the present 
winter session would be nine causes only. 
A pretty state of matters for a Court of 
four Judges of the higher grade and sa- 
lary, and costing the country not less than 
25,000/, a-year. The number of causes in 
a certain period before the First Division 
had been 323, and in the same period be- 
fore the Second Division, the number of 
causes was only twenty. The hon. Mem- 
ber next adverted to a comparative view 
of the number of stipendiary Judges in 
Eogland, Wales, Ireland, and Scotland, 
and read to the House the following do- 
cument 


“ Abstract of the return of the stipendiary 
Judges in England, Ireland, and Scotland, 
respectively, being No. 314, Session 1844:— 
Calculations to show the proportional number 
of stipendiary Judges to the population of 
England and Wales, and of Ireland and 
Scotland, respectively. The population is 
taken in round nambers. The population of 
England being about 16,000,000, and the 
number of Judges 145; it follows that there is 
one Judge to every 110,000 souls in England 
and Wales. In Ireland, the population being 
about 8,600,000, and the number of Judges 
124: it appears there is one Judge to every 
64,000 of the Irish people. In Scotland the 
population is about 2,600,000, and 94 Judges ; 
that is, one Judge to every 27,000 of the 
people; being one Judge in Scotland to 
every 27,000, whilst in England you have 
only one for every 11¢,000. ‘There is another 
way of stating the case, In England there 


are 22 superior Judges, which gives one su- 
power Judge to every 727,000 inhabitants. In 
cland there are 16 superior Judges, which 
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gives one superior Judge to every 500,000; 
and in Scotland, 13 superior Judges, which is 
one for every 200,000 inhabitants. Of in- 
ferior Judges, England has 123, which is equal 
to one inferior Judge to every 130,000. Ire- 
land has 108 inferior Judges, or one to every 
74,000 inhabitants: whilst Scotland has 81 
inferior Judges, or one inferior Judge to every 
32,000 inhabitants. There is still another 
test of the wasteful expenditure in forcing 
upon Scotland a number of Judges far beyond 
the wants and wishes of the people, which is 
brought out as follows from the above return : 
The judicial establishment in England, costs 
208,976/., showing that for every 1,000 inha- 
bitants, 13/ 1s. 2)d. is expended. In Ireland, 
the establishment costs 116,087/., being for 
every 1,000 inhabitants 141, 10s. 24d, whilst 
Scotland’s establisliment costs 76,970/., being 
for every 1,000 inhabitants 29/. 12s.; being 
considerably more than double the cost in 
England, or even in Ireland, and consequently 
considerably more than for both of these 
countries put together.” 


The above is the result of No. 314 of last 
Session; but from tables which be had 
constructed, printed, and circulated from 
equally authenticated documents, he could 
prove that the cost to the nation of the 
Judicial establishment of Scotland, in place 
of being 76,970/., was 170,1481., which 
would show that for every thousand souls 
in Scotland, the judicial establishment 
there, in place of costing 29/. 12s., ac- 
tually amounts to 65/. 4s. 2d. At present 
the Scotch bar was very much diminished, 
both in the general number of counsel 
and in the leaders; some years since he 
had stated the number of leaders at seven, 
then it was reduced to five, next to three, 
and at this moment, independently of the 
Lord Advocate and the Solicitor General, 
it had only one, viz., the late Lord Advo- 
cate. He objected also to the length of 
the recesses, and insisted that the Court 
of Session might be much more fitly de- 
nominated the Court of Vacation. With 
reference to the Jury Courts of Scotland, 
he must remark that for 20,546 causes 
decided without the intervention of juries, 
there were only thirty causes tried by 
juries. He admitted that the reason why 
he again brought the subject before the 
House was, that he had hitherto failed in 
persuading any Government to affurd to 
Scotland an improved system of criminal 
jurisprudence. In his opinion much of the 
present state of crime in Scotland, espe- 
cially among juvenile offenders, was owing 
to the fact that they were generally taken 
before police courts, and inadequately 
punished with brief periods of imprisons 
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ment, not exceeding sixty days. This was 
why Scotland was at this moment overrun 
by “habit and repute thieves,” who were 
not severely punished until they had com- 
mitted a certain number of smaller delin- 
quencies, when their offences were accu- 
mulated and they were visited for many 
under one sentence. In England and 
Ireland the better system enabled crimi- 
nals to be brought to justice in a short 
period; whereas in Scotland there was a 
Jong delay ; and at last the prisoner was 
only sent to such penitentiaries as that at 
Perth, which however well conducted, 
had failed in the effects it was hoped it 
would produce. Besides, this system did 
not get rid of those who were in the habit 
of bringing up and educating young 
thieves. The speedy punishment of de- 
linquents was extremely advantageous 
also, inasmuch as it had a powerful effect 
in deterring others from the commission 
of crime. In Scotland six or seven 
months sometimes elapsed between the 
perpetration of the offence and the convic- 
tion of the party. In the city of Edin- 
burgh, it was true, by an old law, they 
could and did try and convict within a 
week; and he saw no reason why this 
rule, with certain modifications, should 
not be applied to Scotland generally. 
Another evil was, that parties and wit- 
nesses were frequently brought from great 
distances for the purpose of prosecuting 
offenders. He would state to the House 
the number of prisoners tried between the 
years 1834 and 1840, at the assizes in 
Glasgow, with the number of witnesses, 
and the average number of those congre- 
gated in Glasgow for eight or ten days at 
a time, to try criminal cases only, from 
the three counties of Lanark, Dumbarton, 
and Renfrew. It was—Prisoners, 1,454; 
average yearly number, about 242. Wit- 
nesses, 14,667; annual average, 2,444, 
That statement showed the enormous ab- 
surdity of collecting all the offenders 
within three populous counties into one 
town, and forcing jurymen to leave their 
homes and their business, over the whole 
surface of three counties of not less than 
seventy miles in length; and adding thereto 
the drudgery, the inconvenience, and the 
great loss of valuable time, besides the 
cost incurred by the reckless mode in 
which the Law Officers of the Crown drag 
witnesses from every corner of ScOtland, 
to prove the usually enormous proportion 
of trumpery cases which are chiefly the 
work, now-a-days, of circuit courts, which, 
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as to witnesses, is demonstrated in the 
above statement as respects assizes held 
at Glasgow ; and all, be it remembered, 
on criminal cases of an average of 2,444 
annually; while, in one of these years, 
the enormous number of 3,836 witnesses 
were dragged from their homes, distance 
some thirty or forty miles, as the case 
might be, to be called into Court or not, 
as often happened to many of the wit- 
nesses whom the underlings of the Lord 
Advocate compelled to leave their homes 
and their families. That something must 
be done, he was perfectly satisfied. The 
present system must be altered; and at 
county meetings it had been frequently 
declared that the Perth Penitentiary had 
failed in its design, and that some other 
course must be adopted to check the in- 
crease of crime. He imputed the fault to 
the system, and not to any want of humane 
endeavours by the hon. Member for Perth 
and others to remedy the growing evil. 
There was at present a great want of con- 
fidence throughout Scotland in the Second 
Division of the Court of Session, which 
was only looked upon as a stepping-stone 
for appeals to the House of Lords, which 
must be remedied. He must urge, too, the 
expediency of giving Sheriffs of counties in 
Scotland the power of transportation for 
offences which would meet with that 
punishment if the criminals were detained 
and tried by the Judges of Assize. He 
believed that such a change would much 
improve the whole system of criminal 
jurisprudence. The hon. Member con- 
cluded by submitting the following Mo- 
tion :— 

“That Leave be given to bring in a Bill to 
repeal so much of the Act 1 Will. 4, c. 69, as 
provides that there shall be thirteen Judges in 
the Court of Session in Scotland ; and to ex- 
tend the Jurisdiction of the Stipendiary County 
Judges, called Sheriffs, by giving them the 
power of awarding the punishment of trans- 
portation, in the event of the Judges in the 
Court of Session being reduced below the 
number of Thirteen.” 

The Lord Advocate submitted to the 
House that the hon. Member for Greenock 
had not made out any case for altering the 
constitution of the Court of Session. The 
hon. Member had said that the Court was 
not satisfactory to Scotland, and being of 
that opinion, he had with a laudable perse- 
verance from time to time endeavoured to 
effect an alteration. He, however, would 
venture to say, that the hon. Member was 





altogether mistaken, and that the consti- 
tution of the Court of Session was not un- 
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satisfactory. With respect to the Sheriff 
Courts, the hon. Member had spoken 
in terms of praise to which he most rea- 
dily responded, They had performed their 
duties, both as regarded their civil and 
criminal jurisdiction, most satisfactorily ; 
nor were the Supreme Courts less satis- 
factory. In 1840 a Motion similar to the 
present was urged by the hon. Mem- 
ber, and a Select Committee was ap- 

inted to inquire whether any alteration 
should be made in the constitution of the 
Supreme Court. A very elaborate inves- 
tigation took place. The right hon. Gentle- 
man opposite (Mr. F. Maule) was the 
Chairman of that Committee, and some 
hon. Gentlemen whom he saw opposite 
were Members of that Committee. Many 
witnesses were examined, and the Report 
made by that Committee unanimously, 
with the exception of the hon. Gentleman 
himself was, that it was not expedient to 
reduce the number of Judges, though it 
was expedient to make certain suggested 
alterations in the form of proceeding. These 
alterations had since been adopted with 
advantage. One effect of them was to 
render necessary a fuller oral discussion in 
the Inner Chamber of the Court, the con- 
sequence of which was that each cause 
that came before those Judges occupied 
more time in Court. The hon. Gentleman 
had said that one branch of the business of 
the Inner Chambers of the Court was to re- 
view the judgments given by the single 
Judges, and that there was a great deal less 
business in one of the Chambers or Divsions 
of the Court than in the other. Now, the 
amount of business in the Courts of the 
country necessarily fluctuated from acci- 
dent, the state of the country, and various 
other circumstances, exclusive of the 
merits of the Courts. Thus in 1839 and 
1840 the number of causes before the 
Inner Chambers of the Court remaining 
undecided at the end of the summer Ses- 
sion was smaller than in 1841 and 1842; 
and if in 1840 the number of Judges had 
been reduced because the number of causes 
was smaller than in some previous years, 
the result would have been that the Courts 
would have been unable to get through the 
business. A similar fluctuation might be 
observed in comparing the business of one 
Court with that of another. It often hap- 
pened that one Judge or one Court would 
get more cases than another, from the fact 
that there were feelings and impressions 
among suitors as to the preference to be 
given to one over another; and practi- 
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to certain classes of cases that they should 
go before particular Judges. At the same 
time, such preference should in no way 
disparage any of the other learned Judges. 
There happened to be at the present time 
in one of the Chambers of the Court a 
more fortunate combination of various or- 
ders of talent and character than he had 
witnessed since he had been a practitioner. 
But that was no disparagement to the 
eminent Judges who sat in the other 
Chamber. In 1836, and for five or six 
years before, the number of cases in the 
First Division of the Court was, as now, 
greater than the number in the Second 
Division. In 1837, and for five or six years 
thereafter, the reverse was the case—the 
greatest number was in the Second Divi- 
sion. But the mere circumstance that 
there was more business in one Court than 
in another was no evidence against the 
efficiency of the Court having the least 
business. It sometimes happened, - in- 
deed, that cases were taken into the 
Court which had fewest cases, because 
they were deemed deserving of extended 
inquiry, or were of more than ordinary 
importance, and that just because that 
Court had more time to devote to the in- 
vestigation of them. It so happened that, 
of cases published in the Reports as of im- 
portance to the profession during the years 
ending in November 1843 and 1844, the 
larger number were decided by the Second 
Division. In 1843 there were 108 cases, 
and in 1844 eighty-eight cases reported 
in the First Division of the Court; white in 
the Second Division there were 128 cases 
in 1843, and 111 in 1844. That was the 
natural course of events ; for if one Division 
was overpowered with business, cuses re- 
quiring much time or despatch would flow 
into the other. He contended, therefore, 
that no case had been made out by the 
hon. Member for the reduction of the Se- 
cond Division of the Court, or of the num- 
ber of Judges. The hon. Gentleman had 
complained that the Judges did not devote 
much time to their duties. Perhaps the 
House was not aware that from the Report 
to which he had alluded, it fully appeared 
that the learned Judges underwent a great 
deal of labour at their Chambers, and that 
the number of hours they sat in Court 
daily was no criterion of the time they 
devoted to their duties. The Judges 
began their sittings for the winter on the 
Ist of November. In the three weeks of 
the Christmas recess few of them had a 
single day of rest, with the exception of 
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year, having civil and criminal cases to dis- the power of adjudicating upon high and 
pose of. ‘The spring vacation did not grave offences punishable by transportation, 
commence till after the middle of March, |to persons not educated as Barristers, 
and then there were the circuits. The Court though very excellently qualified persons 
reassembled in May, and the Session, which for their present duties, The effect of it 
should end in July, was generally pro- | would also be to deprive prisoners of the 
longed for another fortnight, to the 12th aid of Counsel to conduct their defence. At 
of August. Then they went the circuits present, no man in Scotland could be tried, 
again, and met on the lst of November, | subject to the risk of transportation, with. 
so that there was scarcely any cessation of out being defended by counsel. In the High 
business. Having thus dealt with the Court of Justiciary, in Edinburgh, every 
observations of the hon. Member on the man could be defended by any counsel he 
Supreme Civil Court, he would now pro- | chose to ask for ; and, however serious or 
ceed to notice what had been said in re- , odious the charge against the delinquent, no 
gard to the Criminal Courts. He under- counsel at the Bar would refuse. He re. 
stood the object of the hon. Member to be collected a case which attracted a good deal 
to do away with the circuits of the Supreme of attention in the country, and to whicha 
Judges; and to give the Sheriffs the power good deal of odium was attached, in which 
of pronouncing sentence of transportation. the junior counsel claimed the assistance 
He agreed with the hon. Member on the | of some of their senior brethren, and at 
importance of discouraging crime ; but he | once received that assistance from Lord 
differed from him as to the mode of ac- | Moncrief, Lord Jeffrey, Lord Cockburn, 
complishing that object. But what he had | Lord Robertson, and others. Another 
now to deal with more particularly, wasthe ground of objection to the proposition of 
proposition of the hon. Member to give the the hon. Member was the increased ex. 
Sheriffs the power of transportation. He | pense it would occasion in conducting pro- 
thought the proposal quite unnecessary. | secutions. Unless a case of very great 


At present transportable offences were sent | 
to be tried before the High Court at 
Edinburgh, and the Circuit Courts; and | 
those not deserving such severe punish- | 
ment were tried in the inferior Courts, 
and it rarely happened that the Sheriff 
exhausted the power of the milder pun-— 
ishment, so that it was not necessary to_ 
make the alteration. Did the hon. Mem- | 
ber mean to say that the Courts having | 


necessity were made out, the proposi« 
tion could not be justifiably entertained ; 
and he (the Lord Advocate) thought he 
had shown that there was no necessity for 


it, and that great evil, instead of any good, 


would result from its adoption. He there- 
fore hoped that the House would not agree 
to the Motion. 

Mr. Fox Maule admitted that the hon. 
Member for Greenock had always brought 


power to transport could not overtake al (the subject forward in a manner that 


the cases to which that punishment was 
appropriated? The fact was, that they 
not only overtook all such cases, but many 


others which they did not consider de- | 


serving of so severe a punishment. If 
they should at any time be found unequal 
to the task, by the 9th of George IV. the 
Crown, by an Order in Council, could con- 
stitute as many additional circuits as might 
be necessary. It was not only unnecessary, 
but it would be injurious to give this new | 
power to the Sheriffs, for thereby thirty | 
odd new Judges would be created, who were | 
separately to exercise their discretion as to | 
this punishment of transportation. By that | 
means the foundation would be laid for a | 
great want of uniformity in the punish. | 
ment attached to particular offences ; and | 
if the hon Gentleman would give the | 
power to the substitutes as well as to the 

Sheriffs, it would double the chance of that | 


| could not give any personal offence, He 
| did not, however, agree with the hon. 
| Member in any of his propositions; and 
‘he had combated them so often that it 
_was needless to go over the ground again. 
| As to one part of the hon, Gentleman's 
| Motion, he concurred with the learned 
Lord Advocate, that if it were granted it 


_would lead to great inconvenience, not to 


| say to much mal-administration of justice 


in Scotland—he referred to the proposi- 
tion to give inferior Courts the power of 
inflicting the punishment of transportation. 
Those Courts were of the greatest benefit 
to Scotland, and the gentlemen who pre- 
sided over them discharged their duties 
admirably, for which the public were 
greatly indebted to them ; but if they were 
to be put in the position proposed by the 
hon. Member for Greenock, duties would 





want of uniformity. The effect of the hon. , be imposed upon them which they could 
Gentleman’s proposition would be, to give ' not perform with satisfaction to the pub- 
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ic. Another point which had been al- 
juded to, he would make an observation 
upon, namely, the business in the Court 
of Session. A statement had been made 
of the disproportion of the cases in the 
two divisions of the Court of Session. He 
did not agree in the opinion that such dis- 
proportion was altogether a matter of pre- 
cedent, for he believed it was to be attri- 
buted to the fact of the profession having 
more confidence in the manner in which 
a certain class of cases would be dealt 
with in one Court than in the other. He 
thought that matters should be permitted 
at present to remain as they were ; and if 
the disproportion of cases continued, it 
might be a subject for the serious consi- 
deration of Government, whether they 
would not devise some means whereby the 
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and provided for;” and the Government 
had acted upon the fair and liberal inter- 
pretation of the words which he had 
quoted to the House. It must be recol- 
lected that the slaves were taken upon the 
high seas with as little regard to their 
own will as they were taken from the in- 
terior of Africa to the coast. It was in 
the exercise of (if they pleased) a benevo- 
lent despotism that the slaver of Spain or 
of Portugal was captured, and its living 
cargo transferred from the hold of that 
vessel to the British Colony of Sierra 
Leone; the slaves themselves had no 
voice in selecting the direction in which 
they should go when taken under the 
charge of an English officer; they were 
for the purposes of option and free will as 
little entitled to the description of free 
agents as when still in the hold of the 
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it did the greater amount of talent, whet sufferings of the slave while at sea were 
not be bg verburdened with business. | pretty nearly the same in the most favour- 
ther this might be effected by taking owey | able case, whether the vessel were come 
from parties the power of choosing their) manded by a Spaniard or Portuguese,’ or 
own Court, or by a division of the Lords | had been captured by an English Lieute- 
Ordinary, he would not say; but it would | nant; and in many cases those sufferings 
be for the Government to consider whe-| were aggravated to a degree which human 
ther they could not lessen the labour of | imagination could scarcely have conceived, 
the First Division in some way, if the dis- | if it had not become a matter of history. 
crepancy continued for another Session | In the Narrative of Fifty Days on Board 
or two, This was the only observation a Slaver, published by the Rev. Pascoe 
he wished to make; and for reasons which | Hill, the horrors described, the perfect ace 
he had previously and repeatedly stated, | curacy of which was guaranteed by the 
he should oppose the Motion of his hon. | character of that gentleman, exceeded 
Friend. greatly anything, he believed, which ap- 
Motion withdrawn. peared at the time when almost every heart 
in England—he wished for the sake of 

Treatment or Liperatep Arricans.] | Englond he could say every heart—was de- 
Sir R. H. Inglis, in rising to move for ' sirous of abolishing the trade itself ; and 
the production of Correspondence and | those horrors took place under an endea- 
hogy relative to eae oe _ > to ——, - = the Slave 
that he did not wish to introduce, and he 1rade, an ey took place almost neces- 
hoped he should be able to avoid, anything , sarily, in consequence of storms and ad- 
which might provoke an angry discussion. | verse winds preventing the early arrival 
He bore no ill-will to those for whose | of the vessel at the port of adjudication. 
more immediate benefit the removal, or he ; It might be asked, perhaps, why he ad- 
might say the exportation, of negroes | duced that illustration, when he admitted 
from the coast of Africa to the West In- | in the same sentence that these calamities 
dies had been sanctioned by Her Ma-| originated, not in any fault of the British 
ve by Ham ; gf stare | - pe = - physical — eo he 
could not be supposed to bear any ill-will | did so, for two reasons, first, ause 
to the other aay engaged, namely, the | it was far from a solitary instance ; 
negroes themselves. In the year imme- | and they had it in evidence in the course 
diately after the abolition of the Slave of the inquiries which were —— 
Trade, an Order in Council was issued, ' two or three years ago, that a large pro= 
by the terms of which the case of the ne- | portion of those who were taken in the 
groes had been governed up to the year | slave ships, and intended to be carried for 
1844, namely, ‘‘ that when landed in any | adjudication to the Mixed Commission 
place where there was a Court of Mixed | Court of Sierra Leone, perished in the en- 


Commission, the slave should be protected | deavour to carry them thither. In some 
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instances the number, as was stated in 
the Report of the West African Com- 
mittee, ranged from one-sixth to one-half. 
But it was not even the mortality, fright- 
ful as that was, which would justify the 
introduction of the subject to the notice of 
the House; his second reason, and his 
more direct, more justifiable object, would 
be, to show to the public the physical 
condition in which the survivors of the 
slaves must often be brought into port ; 
and thence to prove how little could such 
persons be able to exercise, at the in- 
stant, any discretion for their own benefit. 
One of the witnesses examined on the 
state of the West Coast of Africa, him- 
self for many years a Governor on the 
coast, Colonel Nicolls said, “I have seen 
them come out of the ships like ghosts.” 
Mr. Hill's account of their state while in 
the slaver, and, above all, his account of 
their condition when landed at the Cape, 
proved that their condition, dreadful as it 
was when they were in the midst of the 
voyage, was, though preferable, still most 
deplorable as they approached the shores 
on which they were to be landed. These 
were the persons who, whether they would 
or would not, being landed and adjudicated 





to be free, were to exercise their freedom , 


by going at once to the West Indies. He 
begged the House to consider that he was 
not impugning the conduct of any Admi- 


nistration, Whig or Tory. Up to last year | 


the present and preceding Governments 
had acted upon the principle which he de- 
sired to see restored ; and the object of his 
Motion was very earnestly and very re- 
spectfully to call upon Her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment to reconsider the case, and to re- 
view the proclamation which, under the 
authority of a despatch from the Colonial 


Department here, the Governor of Sierra | 


Leone issued on the 12th of June in the 
last year. He had intimated that the con- 
dition and sufferings of the negroes when 
landed at Sierra Leone were such as to 
render it extremely improbable that persons 
in such circumstances could exercise a fair 
and real discretion whether they would re- 
main in Sierra Leone or should migrate to 
the West Indies. He advisedly used the 
word ‘‘ migrate,” because he was unwilling 
to beg the question for the moment by 
using a phrase which implied the absence 
of volition, and therefore he would give 
the benefit of the supposition of its exist- 
ence, though he believed it could not be 
exercised. But still, supposing that in or- 
dinary circumstances they were able to ex- 
ercise the discretion attributed to them in 
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the despatch of February 10, 1844, and 
| the Governor’s proclamation issued under 
it at Sierra Leone on the 12th of June, 
| 1844, even that could not apply to a large 
| proportion of those who were seized in the 
holds of slavers. In the particular voyage 
to which he first referred, the case of the 
slaver the Progreso, in which Mr. Hill 
was a voluntary witness of the horrors 
which he had described—and he was glad 
to have an opportunity of mentioning that 
that gentleman went as an interpreter, to 
alleviate the sufferings of those unhappy 
beings, so far as such assistance could—the 
proportion of children in the ship was no 
less than 213 out of 447. In other slavers 
the proportion, though not so large, was 
still considerable; in one instance there 
was a child of six years of age. Now, 
the proclamation to which he desired 
to call the special attention of the House 
was one in which, acting upon the terms 
of a despatch from the Colonial Office, the 
Governor required that all persons who had 
been liberated in Sierra Leone, as soon as 
such liberation should take place under the 
adjudication of the competent tribunal, 
should decide at once whether they would 
or would not remain in the Colony, and 
whether they would or would not migrate 
to the West Indies. He (Sir R. Inglis) 
contended that it was a perfect mockery to 
give choice and option to the children, or 
even to the grown-up men. The Procla- 
| mation stated— 


“*That Lord Stanley has been pleased to 
| notify to us”? (his Excellency William Fergu- 
| son, and so on), “that liberated Africans 
| landed in this Colony should be apprised, that 
|in case they prefer remaining in this Colony 
| to emigrating to the West Indies, they must 
| provide entirely for themselves ; now, there- 
fore, we do hereby publish, promulgate, and 
proclaim, that all allowances, of whatsoever 
description, heretofore issued to captured ne= 
groes by Her Majesty’s Government, on their 
being landed in this Colony, will discontinue 
and cease, excepting clothing and maintenance 
while under adjudication, which will be sup- 
plied to them as formerly” (public decency 
would not allow of their being left in the 
streets exactly in the state in which they were 
liberated from the hold), “ until they have an 
opportunity of emigrating to the West Indies, 
and no longer.” 


This was found, even by the Governor 
who issued it, to be too monstrous a propo- 
sition (he would not qualify the word) to 
be carried into execution; for the House 
would observe, there was no exception 
either of age or sex; the Proclamation in- 
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literally as it included the full-grown and that any man reading it would not have 
healthy labourer. The governor, therefore, adhered so strictly to its literal meaning as 
on a representation being made to him, | not to give to the weaker party the benefit 
withheld from the operation of the Pro- | of the fair liberty of interpretation it 


Treatment of 


clamation, but upon his own responsibility, | would bear. Perhaps the Committee did 
all children under nine years of age. The | not watch their words as they ought in 
hon. Member the Under Secretary for the framing and adopting that Report ; it ap- 
Colonies (Mr. G. W. Hope) would, no | peared to him now that the passage was 





doubt, say, that the despatch, upon the au- 
thority of which this Proclama.ion was 
issued, did but follow out a portion of the 


Report of the Committee, which sat upon 


the affairs of the West Coast of Africa in 
1842, of which he (Sir R. Inglis) was a 
Member, and that he did not take excep- 
tion to it at the time. 
ashamed, indeed he should be very glad, to 
be able to own that in the year 1845 he 
could think himself, or be thought by any 
one else, to be wiser than in 1842; and 
therefore he did not admit, that even if he 


had concurred entirely in that passage in | 


the Report, he was so bound thereby as 
not to be able to lift his voice against it, if 
on further consideration he should feel it 
required. The passage ran thus:— 


“ Your Committee had next to consider 
whether in achieving this object” pe civiliza- 
tion of Africa, by the removal of negroes to 
the West Indies, and bringing them back 
again from the West Indies, with improved 
habits of order and civilization, and knowledge 
of agricultural improvements, and so forth), 
“any danger existed of creating a real, or 
plausible suspicion of a real, Slave Trade, 
under another name. Under proper regula- 
tions they think there is not A free passage 
may be offered to the African already settled 
within the Colony, and to the free settler or 
other native, who shall have remained long 
enough in the Colony to give the authorities 
sufficient time to ascertain the circumstances 
under which he came, and to assure them- 


selves that they were entirely free from all | 


suspicion of fraud or force. ‘To such as thus 
leave their homes a free passage back at the 


end of a certain period, say three or four years, | 


might be promised, with full permission to 
them to return at any time at their own ex- 
pense. To the homeless African, newly li- 
berated, the option should be given of settling 
at once in the West Indies, if he please, with 
permission to return hereafter at his own cost, 


He should not be | 


susceptible of a meaning which did not 
occur to him at the time; namely, that in- 
| stantly upon adjudication the negro should 
be required to make his election between 
maintaining himself at Sierra Leone and 
emigrating to the West Indies. ‘‘ Home- 
less,” as that paragraph stated him to be, 
houseless, naked, without knowing one 
word of the language of his captors, a 
stranger in the midst of strangers, without 
any skill to exercise trade or agriculture, and 
without any implements or tools of any kind, 
absolutely without assistance from the Go- 
vernment, or, as it seemed, from any fund 
or source provided in the Colony itself, he 
was to decide whether he would or would 
not starve (he might say) in the Colony, 
| or become a forced labourer in the West 
| Indies. He denied the right of the Go- 
| vernment so to fetter the discretion (if such 
| it might be called) of the liberated negrves. 
! It must be recollected, that the Govern- 
‘ment took upon itself the whole system of 
‘dealing with these slaves, leaving no dis- 
‘cretion to the slaves. He doubted how far 
the Government could be said to be at 
liberty after this engagement to free them- 
_ selves from the obligations which it im- 
, posed. Upon the terms of that compact 
upwards of 52,000 slaves had been li- 
berated and provided for in Sierra Leone 
up to the 3lst of December, 1842. The 
i expense of this, it was alleged, had been 
‘considerable, and they had to consider 
whether they would retain these unhappy 
beings in Africa at the cost of this country, 
or whether they would remove them to 
the West Indies, where their labour would 
‘be profitable. But he might ask his hon. 
| Friend the Under Secretary for the Co- 
lonies whether, admitting that the expense 
| had been 12,000/. one year, and 9,000/. 
another, or taking it on an average at 





or of removing from Sierra Leone, or of re- | 10,000/. a year, had they not on an average 
maining in it on the first adjudication, if he | of three years an excess of income over ex- 
undertake for his own maintenance, or can | penditure in the Colony of Sierra Leone ? 
- friends or relations who will undertake it | yy, did not hesitate to say that there was 
lor him.” A “Sold 

ay | He did not, however, rest on this point ; 


but, if he understood the engagement which 


Now he should not have felt unwilling to 
maintain the accuracy and the justice of 
the statements, and opinions, and views, | 
recorded in that paragraph, because he 


was entered into when the Slave Trade was 
abolished, it was, that Sierra Leone, and 
‘the other places where the courts of adju- 


dication were established, should be cone 


might have hoped it was not improbable - 
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stituted as a refuge for the benefit of the 
liberated African, and not with the view 
to a profit. The engagement we had en- 
tered into was a national one, and was pro- 
claimed under the authority of the King of 
England in Council, and had been reported 
in treaties made by our present Sovereign 
in the exercise of her prerogative. It was 
not enough to say, therefore, even if it 
were correct, that this cost was a bur- 
den on the revenues of Sierra Leone; 
make it a burden (if they chose to use that 
phrase) on the imperial revenues, rather 
than forfeit the pledge they had made. He 
knew much had been said at different 
times against the Colony of Sierra Leone ; 
but he believed from the Report of the 
Committee to which he had referred, that 
the evidence, which was of a very mixed 
character, would show that there had been 
a larger proportion of persons admitted to 
the benefits of education in that Colony than 
in any other country connected with Eng- 
land. The Report stated, that nearly one- 
fifth of the inhabitants of that Colony were 
under a course of education. If that were 
so, surely the founders of that Colony had 
in some degree discharged their obligation. 
He believed, that in no part of the world 
would there be found so large a proportion 
of persons receiving the benefits of educa- 
tion as there. One of his objections to the 
course taken by the Government was, that 
they were interfering with the course of a 
great experiment He referred more ime 
mediately to the conduct of the Govern- 
ment last year in respect to the schools 
of Sierra Leone. He had the authority 
of the letter of an individual who was 
in the Colony at the time, that not only 
were the liberated Africans of every age, 
or of either sex, required “ immediately on 
adjudication either to maintain themselves, 
or to emigrate tothe West Indies ; but the 
liberated African children in all the Goe 
vernment schools were, in June last, by a 
most peremptory order received from Lord 
Stanley, required either to emigrate to the 
West Indies, or to be immediately given 
out to their country people, the liberated 
Africans in the villages. The Lieutenant 
Governor (Ferguson) retained a certain 
number of the school children under the 
age of nine years on his own responsibility, 
until a reply should be received from his 
Lordship to a letter of remonstrance.” 
Not less than 100 boys and girls were 
induced under these circumstances to 
leave their place of education, and to 
embark on board the Glen Huntly, the 
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not said one word which implied the 
slightest objection to the free ingress into 
the West Indies of any man who was really 
free, whether taken from England, or 
Germany, or Africa. His objection was to 
the plan of the Government in makin 

those go there under the semblance of free 
will who could not exercise any option 
whatever. They were really acting in the 
spirit of Dr. Johnson’s definition of a congé 
d’elire, which was, throw a man out of a 
window, and recommend him to fall softly 
to the ground. It has been stated, that 
something under 3,000 persons had freely 
returned to their native countries in the 
interior. They returned with many ad- 
vantages derived from the instruction 
they had received. One of these parties 
was accompanied by 2 native clergyman. 
He never could speak but with feelings 
of the greatest respect of the conduct 
of the Wesleyan Missionaries there ; but 
even more strongly might he allude to 
the proceedings of the Church Missiona- 
ries amongst the negro population there. 
They had not only elevated the character 
of a large number of the population, but 
they had raised up three of these liberated 
persons of colour to the station of ordained 
ministers of the Church of England. One 
of these persons, the Rev. Samuel Crow- 
ther, who had been Chaplain to the voyage 
up the Niger, he had the pleasure of being 
well acquainted with. Now this person 
and his colleagues had been long accus- 
tomed to carry on their labours at Sierra 
Leone, and they had been, and they might 
still continue to be highly serviceable to 
the liberated negroes brought from the 
coast of the adjoining parte to that colony ; 
or, as in the case of Mr. Crowther him- 
self, to his own people at a distance. 
He did not wish to prevent any who were 
arrived at the age of discretion from going 
to the West Indies ; all that he desired was 
that Her Majesty’s Government would be 
pleased to consider their determination, 
and to examine the course of action which 
they and their predecessors had followed. 
Already on that principle 52,616 Africans 
had been liberated and located. Up tothe 
31st of December, 1843, there were in the 
schools of the Colony 4,974 scholars, and 
1,330 communicants in the Church Mis- 
sionary Society. There were 46 schools, 
35 native lay teachers, and 26 training as 
such. Now if there were any security that 
there could be a real bond fide freedom of 
will on the part of those liberated negroes, 

when they were asked whether they 





4th of July last for Jamaica, He had 





would emigrate, he should not complain; 
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but this was obviously not the case. 
In the first instance, an interval of six 
months was allowed between the adjudica- 
tion in the case of a liberated negro, and 
his being called on to say whether or not 
he was willing to proceed as an emigrant 
to the West Indies. This period was af- 
terwards reduced to six months ; afterwards 
to three months ; then to six weeks, then 
to four weeks; and then, by the Proclam- 
ation of Governor Ferguson, they were 
required to come to an immediate decision 
as to emigration, or return to their native 
country. Again, Lord Stanley, in the first 
instance, when he sanctioned this species 
of emigration to the West Indies, directed 
that in every case a certain proportion be- 
tween the sexes should be preserved on 
board of each vessel conveying emigrants 
from Sierra Leone to the West Indies; 
and that proportion was, that out of every 
number shipped, at least one-third should 
be females. In the first instance, it was 
ordered, that the proportion between the 
sexes should be one-half; but it was 
found that it was impossible, under the 
circumstances of the Colony, to adhere to 
this rule. It was, no doubt, the intention 
of the noble Lord at the head of the Colo- 
nial Department that something like an 
equal proportion between the sexes should 
be preserved'in this description of emigra- 
tion. This requirement was subsequently 
not enforced; for he found it stated in 
Minute of Council in Sierra Leone, that 
the restriction requiring a certain propor. 
tion of females to accompany each shipment 
of emigrants might with safety, in a moral 
point of view, be altogether abolished ; the 
consequence was, that whole cargoes of 
males could be taken from Sierra Leone, 
just the same as slaves were conveyed from 
the Gold Coast forty years ago. When he 
considered what the horrors were of a 
population consisting only of one sex, car- 
ied in such multitudes to a dependency in 
any part of the world, he owned he should 
be very sorry to be a party to the bringing 
about any such wicked deed. He bore no 
ill will to any of his fellow subjects, the 
planters of the West Indies ; he knew the 
sufferings they had sustained in consequence 
of the great and humane Act for the Abo- 
lition of Slavery in our Colonies; and he 
also knew that if they could procure a due 
supply of labour, that they would be ena- 
led to raise as large a quantity of Colonial 
produce as any other country. All that he 
now objected to was, tkat they should re- 
ceive the benefit of an additional supply of 
labour, by means which the public, both in 
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England and other countries, would regard 
as the infliction of great and unnecessary 
torture on so many of their fellow-beings. 
He knew that strong statements had been 
made in foreign countries as to the mode 
in which this emigration was carried on, 
and that it was alleged to be only slavery 
in disguise. Now, although he would not 
refrain from doing what he considered to 
be right because his neighbour thought it 
to be wrong; yet they should not forget 
that the highest authority asserted, ‘ that 
they should not do good in such a way 
that it should be spoken evil of.” He 
conceived, therefore, that they should so 
regulate their acts as not to allow any one 
to speak ill of them. Up to a very recent 
period, he could not conceive that there was 
any objection to the proceedings of the 
Government, in connection with this mat- 
ter; but recently there had arisen grounds 
for serious complaint. Many observations 
had been recently made in the French 
Chambers on this subject, which must be 
familiar to hon. Gentlemen. The House 
was well aware with how much jealousy 
the people of France regarded our proceed- 
ings with respect to emigration to our 
Colonies; and they not merely watched 
our proceedings relative to the Right of 
Search, but also to the cultivation of sugar 
in our Colonies, by what we called free la- 
bour from Asia and Africa, but which they 
called slave labour. Again, in Spain, he 
perceived that a similar feeling of jealousy 
had manifested itself on this subject, as 
would be seen from the Slave Trade Papers 
before the House. The Spanish Minister 
Gonzales, in writing to Mr. Aston, on the 
20th of December, 1841, said, — “ Mr. 
Barclay, of Jamaica, has been authorised 
by the British Government to transport 
thousands from Sierra Leone.”’ And though 
this was a gross exaggeration of the num- 
ber, we could not conceal from ourselves 
that we had sanctioned the introduction of 
persons of the African race as labourers into 
our Colonies, without giving them that 
freedom of action which we ought. In the 
Report of the Commission of the Cortes, in 
January, 1845—on the 27th of last month 
—the Minister, acting upon our conduct, 
had claimed the freedom of doing what we 
had taken the freedom to do; and the Re- 
port said— Our right to introduce free 
negroes into America remains untouched.” 
It was hardly necessary to do more than 
refer to the use made of our conduct in 
these matters by Mr. Calhoun, in his cele 
brated letter to Mr. King. It appeared, 
therefore, to him, if this plan were to 
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be adopted, that there was nothing to 
prevent the Slave Trade being carried on 
under the allegation that the slave ships 


were only carrying free labourers on board | 


to their own Colonies. There was too 
much reason to believe, that under this 


change of name, the Slave Trade would | 


still exist most extensively. He now came 
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they would soon become our masters here; 
but Ican sell you athousand men, and you 
can make them free.’ Now, it would have a 
noble appearance, if it were said that a person 
' had bought a thousand men, and made them 
| free, and sent them over to the West Indies to 
work as free men. But look behind the pic. 
| ture, and see the consequence ; with the Price 
| of those thousand men Duke Ephraim would 


| 


to another part of the subject, with respect | go into the interior, and buy 2,000; there you 
to which he conceived there were great | at once double the mischief. But still that is 


grounds of suspicion. He alluded to the 
proceedings on the Eastern Coast of Africa, 
to supply the Mauritius and the Cape of 
Good Hope. 


| not half the mischief, for in taking those men 


| 
| 
In the Mauritius he under- | 


in the interior, I have very good proof that 
there are generally two, three, or four people 
destroyed in taking one. So that 1,000 would 
be the destruction of 6,000, which would be 


stood that an Ordinance had been issued— | altogether a complete renewal of the Slave 


a copy of which he understood was in this 
country, but which he had not seen—in 
which a regular bounty was offered on the 
importation of negroes from the Eastern 


Coast of Africa to the Mauritius,— namely, | 


of 5/. for each male, and 6/. 10s. for every 
female. In the Slave Papers marked A, 
which were laid before the House last year, 
there was a long account of the manner in 
which the negroes were induced to emi- 
grate, and the manner in which the voyage 
was carried on. The agents were told that 
‘“‘ you will predispose and captivate their 

-will, to induce them to come to this 
island” (Mauritius); and they were to 
be promised plenty of farina, and other 
food. It was probable that their condition 
as to food might be improved; but the 
greatest caution and control ought to be 
exercised in sanctioning these proceedings. 
In connexion with this subject, he would 
refer the House to the testimony of Colonel 
Nicholls before the Committee appointed 
to inquire into the state of our possessions 
on the Coast of Africa. He was asked,— 


“ With respect to any extensive emigration 
at present, you think that it could not be car- 
ried on ?—My impression is, that in the pre- 
sent state of Africa, it is impossible. If Her 
Majesty will accept the sovereignty of terri- 
tory such as was ceded to me opposite to 
Fernando Po, by the native chiefs, who came 
over and took the oath of allegiance volun- 
tarily, that when you have got the cession of 





' 


| Trade. Then, again, that would not be half 


| the mischief; because if you did this, would 
not every power in Europe demand the same 
right, and Africa would be torn to atoms for 
everlasting, and still be made the scapegoat 
of cupidity.” 

That which was true with respect to the 
Western Coast of Africa took place, in 
his belief, wherever there was a demand 
for slaves. The native kings had an 
absolute command over the liberties of 
their subjects. When they could find 
their own subjects in sufficient numbers, 
they were ready to sell them to the first 
comer who applied for them ; and when 
they could not, they would make an inroad 
into the territory of some neighbouring 
State, and sell all the captives they suc- 
ceeded in catching. It was true these re- 
marks did not apply to the state of affairs 
in Sierra Leone, to which the first part of his 
Motion referred, but it was emphatically ap- 
plicable to the case of the Mauritius, which 
constituted the second part of his notice. 
He, therefore, thought it right to call the 
attention of the Government to the sub- 
ject; and he would ask them to follow not 





merely the example of their predecessors, 
but their own example up to last year. 
The Marquess of Normanby declared that 
no precaution which had been or could 
be devised could prevent discredit being 
brought on such a system, and on the 
nation which allowed it; and Lord John 





the territory, you will have a population which 

will become free; you may then have freemen 
to go to the West Indies ; you cannot prevent | 
a freeman going where he likes; and if he 

chooses to go to the West Indies for the | 
wages he would get there, you might have an | 
emigration to some extent, but under present | 
circumstances it is impossible, for this reason ; | 
I went over to Old Calabar, and said to Duke 

Ephraim, ‘ What will you let me have a thou- | 
sand men for, to clear the bush at Fernando | 
Po, and J will send them back when I have | 
done with them? ‘No,’ said he, ‘I will 

have nobody here that is educated by you; ! 


Russell said ‘‘ he was not prepared to coun- 
tenance a measure avhich might lead to 
loss of life on the one hand, or to a new 
state of slavery on the other.” Such were 
the sentiments of the distinguished indivi- 
duals to whom he alluded on something like 
the system of exporting negroes, to which 
he wished to call the attention of the Go- 
vernment ; and he trusted they would not 
be lost sight of on the present occasion. 
He was sensible of the claims which their 
fellow-subjects in the West Indies had to 
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every indulgence that could be extended to 
them, consistently with good feeling and 
humanity towards others of the human 
race ; for he was not unmindful of the fact 
that in the course of the great experiment 
made ten years hence, and for which Eng- 
land paid not Jess than 20,000,000/. ster- 
ling, the West India proprietors were re- 
peatedly told that it was true they would 
be deprived of the compulsory labour of 
the 800,000 human beings who were to be 
liberated from slavery, but that their 
bodies would still be left in the Colonies ; 
that they would be obliged to work for their 
subsistence ; and that the proprietors would 
pay them little more in wages than they had 
hitherto paid for their support, their medical 
treatment, and their clothing. He thought 
the experiment then made was never to 
be regretted ; but he, at the same time, 
felt that the promises to which he alluded 
as having been held out to the proprietors 
had not been realized, and that there was 
not a sufficiency of labourers in the West 
Indies to compensate for the abolition of 
the system of compulsory labour. He be- 
lieved that the climate of the West Indies 
was not unsuited to the negro constitution, 
and that the suil was in general such as to 
repay any amount of toil that was expended 
upon it; but he still felt that notwith- 
standing these circumstances, and the claims 
of their fellow-subjects in the West Indies 
to every consideration that could consist- 
ently be given to them, he was not at 
liberty to weigh the purse of the West 
India proprietor against the sufferings, the 
blood, and the lives of the Africans—he 
was not prepared to do evil in order that 
good might follow ; he felt that he was 
bound as a legislator of the nation, as well 
as an individual, to take care that whatever 
he did should be consistent with good faith ; 
and, above all, with those specific contracts 
under which they had undertaken to 
watch the interests of those sufferers of the 
African race to whom they owed so much, 
and whom for five and thirty years they 
had not only protected, but provided for to 
a certain extent. He had to thank the 
House sincerely for having listened to him 
with so much attention for perhaps a longer 
period than he had asked their indulgence ; 
and he then begged leave, in the words of 
his Motion, to move for the following 
Papers : — 

“Copies of despatch from Lord Stanley to 
Governor Macdonald, at Sierra Leone, dated 
the 10th day of February, 1844.—Of Procla- 
mation of Lieutenant Governor Ferguson, at 
Sierra Leone, dated the 12th day of June, 
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1844.—Of Letter from the Lay Secretary of 
the Church Missionary Society to Lord Stanley, 
dated the 26th day of November, 1844.—Of 
reply from Mr. George William Hope on the 
part of Lord Stanley, dated the 24th day of 
December, 1844.—And of any ordonnance, 
proclamation, law, or proceeding on the part 
of any authority in the Mauritius, relative to 
the introduction of negroes into that island in 
the years 1842, 1843, and 1844.” 


Mr. G. W. Hope said, that as there 
was no wish on the part. of the Govern- 
ment to withhold this information, he 
would second the Motion. The only ob 
jection he had to the Motion was, that 
documents which he should have occasion 
to refer to, were not in the possession of 
the House. He must, however, protest 
strongly against the concluding sentence 
of the hon. Member, when he said, that he 
would not weigh the purse of the West 
Indian against the blood and lives of the 
African, or do evil that good might come, 
and that he could not consent to this 
course, however beneficial to the West In- 
dians, if it involved the breach of the so- 
lemn contract which England had entered 
into with the African race. He could as- 
sure the House that if he could conceive 
that the course the Government were 
taking involved any of these consequences, 
he should be as sorry as his hon. Friend to 
adopt that course ; but he contended that 
the very reverse was the case; and he 
trusted that he should convince the House 
that there was no breach of faith in the 
proceedings of the Government, but on 
the contrary complete and substantial 
observance of it. Shortly after the stop- 
ping of the Slave Trade, measures were 
adopted for disposing of captured Africans. 
His hon. Friend wished to adhere strictly 
to these measures; but the question was, 
whether the means now adopted in lieu of 
them for promoting the immigration into 
the West Indies from Africa, were not better 
means, which, while they were beneficial to 
other parties, would be more beneficial to the 
Africans themselves. His hon. Friend had 
referred to a proclamation of the Governor 
of Sierra Leone, and the mode in which he 
did so left it to be concluded by the House 
that the negroes taken on board slave ships 
by British cruisers were landed at Sierra 
Leone in a state of debility, and, being in- 
capable of exercising a proper discretion as 
to whether they would emigrate to the West 
Indies or not, were left to starve at Sierra 
Leone, if they would not emigrate. That 
was the inference from the terms in which 





his hon. Friend had referred to the procla- 
2Q 
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mation. The proclamation stated, that all that the result was that 100 children had 
allowances of whatever kind which had, | emigrated to Jamaica. Now, he thought 
previous to the date of it, been issued to | he could satisfy his hon. Friend's fears on 
the captured negroes by the Government | this point. It was perfectly true that 
on their being landed in the Colony, would | these 100children had emigrated ; but what 
cease and determine from the date thereof, | were the comparative advantages of Sierra 


except clothing and maintenance, while 
under adjudication, which would be sup- 
plied to them until they could find an 
opportunity of going to the West Indies, 
and no longer. But that was not an 
inflexible rule; it was addressed to the 
negroes only, and was not binding on the 
Government. The proclamation undoubt- 
edly was intended to be carried out in a 
spirit of justice and moderation ; it was 
not intended to compel emigration, but to 
provide against the negroes remaining in a 
state of idleness in the Colony, alike da- 
maging to themselves and to the Colonists. 
The negro was not asked to exercise this 
discretion until he had enjoyed ample op- 
portunity of recovering his health and 


‘Leone and the West Indies? Having 
emigrated, charge was taken of them by 
the Government, and the greatest pains 
taken in allotting them to proper mas. 
ters, special contracts being enforced in 
order to secure their rights and comforts, 
The situation of these children, then, 
was this,—they were well educated at 
| Sierra Leone up to twelve years of age, 
land then, on being taken to the West 
| Indies, they were engaged under spe- 
|cial contracts providing for the carrying 
on of their education and training them in 
moral principles. A more complete answer 
than the case of the children presented 
to the observations of his hon. Friend, he 
thought it impossible to imagine. As re- 








strength after the voyage, and ample op- | garded the children, therefore, he should 
portunity of considering the question of | not further trouble the House; and he 
emigration. In one case only had anything | came back to the charge of forcing the libe- 
in the nature of an extreme measure been | rated negroes immediately upon their land- 
taken under this Proclamation. That was | ing, to choose between Sierra Leone and the 
in the case of a body of 180 liberated | West Indies. His hon. Friend seemed to ima- 
Africans, who, so far from being forced to gine that theeffect of the regulations enforc- 
emigrate immediately on landing, were | ed at Sierra Leone, was to leave no option to 
not turned out of the Government yard; thenegro. He might be allowed to say that 
until they had several times refused to take | the plan of a gentleman who was eminent 
advantage of the offers that were made in theannals of emancipation—a plan which 





them. Therefore, he thought his hon. 
Friend must see he was not right in 
the view he had taken on this point. But 
his hon. Friend had spoken of the children, 
and said, that with reference to them this 
option, which was a mockery in the case of 
grown-up persons, was still more a muck- 
ery in the case of children ; and he said 
that the system was so strongly establish- 
ed, that by a special regulation, children 
up to nine years old only were exempt from 
its operation. Now, his hon. Friend knew 
how soon the human frame came to matu- 
tity in those climates ; and he must know, 
therefore, that it was a material difference 
when he (Mr. G. W. Hope) stated, that 
twelve, instead of nine, was the age at which 
the system was brought into operation ; and 
no person who knew how soon the negro 
was fit for labour, would deny that twelve 
instead of nine years was a very material 
difference. His hon. Friend, in reference 


to the schools for liberated negro children in 
Sierra Leone, had said that a Government 
agent had been sent through these schools 
to offer the children the option of emigrat- 
ing or being turned loose in the Colony, and 


| doubtless emanated from the best spirit to- 
, wards the African race—he meant the plan 
‘of Mr. Hook, Commissioner of the Mixed 
Commission Court at Sierra Leone, whose 
name need only be mentioned to convince 
_ every friend of the African that his recom- 
' mendation emanated from the best and purest 
of motives, had, indeed, recommended that 
no option should be given, as the negroes 
| were in the predicament of persons who 
were entitled to exercise no option ; and he 
| wished to substitute a decision by the Go- 
' vernment on their behalf ; but that proposi- 
‘tion was rejected by his noble Friend, 
and the option remained as before. He 
would endeavour to trace a picture of 
the comparative advantages of Sierra Leone 
and the West Indies; but, though his hon. 
Friend had referred to the concluding pas- 
sage of the Report of the last Committee 
who sat on this subject, and owned that 
he was wiser than he had been in 1842, 
he confessed that he remained of the same 
opinion still, and he thought that the 
House would be found to agree with the 
Committee also. The Committee com- 
menced their labours by inquiring into the 
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condition of the Colony of Sierra Leone, 
and especially the condition of the negro 
population. They showed that there was 
a deficiency of employment for labour in 
Sierra Leone, and a great deficiency in civi- 
lization. Indeed, they stated that the arts 
of civilization, and particularly agriculture, 
were in a state of total stagnation. They, 
on the other hand, referred to the West 
Indies, and stated that as regarded the 
moral condition of the immigrant labourer, 
nothing could be more complete or perfect 
than the means which were taken to secure 
it. They quoted the number of churches 
and the number of schools that were esta- 
blshed for them, giving the opinion of 
numbers not only of the. clergy of the 
Established Church, but of other religious 
ministers, as to the state of that class of 
the population ; and having done that, they 
drew the result that it was of the highest 
advantage and the greatest blessing to the 
Africans to make the exchange from Sierra 
Leone to the West Indies. In Sierra Leone 
the rate of wages was from 4d. to 7d. a 
day, when they were earned ; in fact, the 
extent of good soil was so limited, that the 
inhabitants were sometimes obliged to 
wander out of the Colony in search of 
subsistence, as stated in Dr. Madden’s Re- 
port. Compared to his situation in Sierra 
Leone, where there was a great and strik- 
ing deficiency of agricultural knowledge, 
there could not be a greater advantage to 
the negro than to find himself a free la- 
bourer in a British Colony. He could 
assure the House he fully expected to show 
that no one act had been done by the Go- 
vernment which did not fall within the 
spitit of the conclusion of the Committee’s 
Report, to which his hon. Friend had re- 
ferred. That conclusion recommended that 
the captured African should have the op- 
tion of being taken to the West Indies, to 
return at his own cost, or to stay in the 
Colony, and that, he said, was the course 
that had been pursued by the Government. 
The option had been a bond fide one. There 
had been lately an inquiry undertaken on 
the part of the West Indian proprietors as 
to the cause which stood in the way of a 
more extended emigration, of which the 
result would be laid before the House be- 
fore long ; at present he might be allowed 
to quote a few lines from one of the docu- 
ments to which that inquiry had given rise, 
in order to show for what purposes certain 
parties resident in Sierra Leone threw ob- 
stacles in the way of this plan of vm 4 
tion to the West Indies. ‘The author, Mr. 
Butts, writing from Sierra Leone, said,— 
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“ The original settlers here and their im- 
mediate descendants are not accustomed to 
labour, having heretofore procured appren- 
tices, who, by that name, worked and were 
treated as slaves, without the protection or 
remuneration, small as was that remuneration, 
by slaves enjoyed, and also by persons from 
the tribes in the neighbourhood, who were 
frequently obliged to fly here for refuge from 
their own country people.” 

And Mr. Guppy, in his Report, said,— 

“The old residents here, when they have 
scraped together enough of money to set up 
for themselves, get a grant of a lot of land, 
plant provisions, traffic, and, as soon as pos~« 
sible, procure a liberated African, who then 
becomes their drudge.” 

All experience showed that this would bethe 
case. It came to this—that, living in the 
Colony of Sierra Leone, they became the 
drudges of persons who treated them not 
with any regard to the benefit of the ne« 
groes, but solely to their own advantage. 
But the state of the liberated negro in Sierra 
Leone would perhaps more satisfactorily be 
learned from a person who could not be sup- 
posed to write with a bias against the ne. 
grorace. Nothing could be stronger than 
the statements of the Governor of the Co- 
lony to Lord Stanley. The present Gover- 
nor was Mr. Fergusson, a man of colour, 
who was well known among those who 
took an interest in the African. He said, 
in a despatch of the 30th October, last,— 

‘© Those persons who have thus refused to 
emigrate, and have been so readily picked up 
by the already located liberated Africans, are 
employed by them altogether as unpaid ser 
vants ; they are fed—scantily, if at all clothed 
—and have no pecuniary allowance what- 
ever.” 

That was the condition of the liberated 
African at Sierra Leone ; and he did fear- 
lessly ask, therefore, whether the Govern- 
ment did bond fide perform their contract 
with the African, by allowing him to re- 
main at Sierra Leone, or by giving him the 
means of going to the West Indies? Such 
being the position of the negro at Sierra 
Leone, he might next refer in more detail 
to the situtation in the West Indies. The 
papers for 1843 and 1844 contained state- 
ments showing most conclusively the ad- 
vantages derived by the liberated Africans 
in the West Indies. Perhaps the House 
would excuse him if he referred to one or 
two of those statements. The first to which 
he would call their attention was contained 
in a Report of Governor Light, of October 
1842, in which he stated that he had mi- 
nutely inspected the liberated Africans in the 
Colony, and found them well dressed, and 
2Q2 
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cheerful, and that many of them earned high 
wages. He could quote fifty passages to 
the same effect, but he would only refer | 
the House to another, at to the state of 
education. Mr. Stephenson, the rector of | 
a parish, stated that scholars of all ages ' 
and of both sexes were under a course of | 
instruction ; and that many of them were | 
taught mensuration, algebra, and the use_ 
of the globes. The general tendency of 
the opinions obtained from various quarters 
showed that nothing could have been 
more successful than the endeavours | 
which had been made to promote educa- 
tion among these liberated negroes in 
the West Indies. He considered that it 
was a matter of great regret that the 
liberated Africans at Sierra Leone should 
be left, as was stated in the letter to which 
he had referred from Mr. Hope, wander- 
ing about like savages. Certainly, when 
he compared the condition of the liberated 
Africans in the West Indies with those at 
Sierra Leone, he considered the comparison 
was vastly in favour of those who had emi- 
grated to the West India Colonies. Thehon. 
Baronet (Sir R. Inglis) had referred to the 
regulations as to the proportion of the 
sexes. Now it was a singular fact, of 
which probably the hon. Baronet was not 
aware, that it appeared from returns of the 
numbers of the sexes in the West Indies, 
that in many of the colonies the number of 
females exceeded that of males, In Do- 
minica, out of 22,000 of both sexes, the 
preponderance of females over males was 
1,000. In Trinidad and Guiana the num- 
bers were nearly equal; and in George- 
town, Demerara, there was a considerable 
excess of females. The hon. Baronet had 
spoken with great horror of the dispropor- 
tion of the sexes; but, if he instituted in- 
quiries on the subject, he would find that 
the proportion which at present existed 
gave no cause for apprehension. Indeed, 
he believed that the proportion of females 
in the West Indies was greater than in 
Sierra Leone. He ought also to state, that 
before the regulation which had been re- 
ferred to as to the proportion of the sexes 
was adopted, the opinions of the Governors 
of the West India Colonies, as well as of 
the Governor of Sierra Leone, were ob- 
tained, and the measure was adopted with 
their concurrence. The hon. Baronet then 


referred to the subject of bounties for im- 
migration into the Mauritius; and he had 
stated, with perfect accuracy, that an or- 
dinance with reference to this question 
had lately been received from the Mauri- 
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this morning. He believed, that at the 
period when it was despatched from the 
Mauritius, it had not been brought into 
operation in the Colony. An ordinance 
granting a bounty on the emigration of la- 
bourers into the Mauritius from the coast 
of Africa was issued in 1842; but (as we 
understood the hon. Gentleman) it was 
disallowed by the home Government. It 
would probably be satisfactory to the hon. 
Baronet to learn, that from the time when 
the ordinance to which the hon. Baronet 
had alluded was adopted, to the period of 
its despatch from the Colony, no labourer 
had emigrated from Africa at a bounty, 
He did not give any opinion as to the pro- 
priety of granting a bounty ; but he stated 
this fact for the satisfaction of the hon. 
Baronet. The provisions of the ordinance 
had not yet beenexamined. It would un- 
dergo a careful and close examination ; and 
the hon. Baronet might rest assured that 
nothing would be approved which could in 
the slightest degree contenance the Slave 
Trade. The hon. Baronet had referred to 
a note presented tothe British Government 
by the Government of Spain, and had stated 
that our motives were liable to misconstruc- 
tion. He was well aware of that; but, 
though our motives might be misconstrued, 
that was no reason for abandoning the 
principles we had adopted. He would re- 
fer the hon. Baronet to an answer to the 
note of the Spanish Government, which he 
would find at page 16 of the Papers for 
1843, and which, in his opinion, was most 
conclusive and complete. His hon. Friend 
had expressed an opinion, that by promot- 
ing the immigration of free Africans to the 
West Indies, we were throwing a great 
obstacle in the way of the civilization of 
Africa. His belief was, that successful en- 
deavours to civilize Africa must be carried 
out from the west, and not from the east. 
If they raised up in the West Indies a 
body of well-educated men—liberated Afri- 
cans—they would be the most successful 
agents in civilizing their native country. 
It was unnecessary for him to say, that in 
order to civilize a barbarous people, they 
must be brought into contact and inter- 
course with those who enjoyed the advan- 
tages of civilization; and they were well 
aware what serious and almost insuperable 
obstacles prevented Europeans from taking 
an active part in the civilization of Africa. 
He need scarcely remind them of an enter- 
prise undertaken some time ago with that 
object, when the lives of 58 persons out of 
168 who were engaged. in it were sacri- 
ficed ; and in the case of another expedition, 
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which proceeded up one of the northern 
rivers of Africa, three captains died within 
six weeks. The dangerous nature of the 
climate, however, he might observe, was 
not the only difficulty they had to encounter 
in similar attempts. He was fully con- 
vinced that, before they could adopt any 
effective measures for the civilization of 
Africa, they must establish a nursery in 
which they could civilize Africans, where 


they could instruct them in useful know- | 
ledge, impart to them the arts and sciences, | 
and fit them to become the agents for dis- 
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man’s statement. He wished to ask the 
hon. Gentleman to state, if he could with- 
out impropriety, who were the parties to 
whom he alluded. He would be very re- 
luctant to mention any class of individuals 
whom he believed to have been indicated 
by the hon. Gentleman, because he might 
thereby do them an injustice he should 
afterwards regret; but he hoped the hon. 
Member would favour him with an answer 
to his inquiry.. It was, be considered, 
most desirable that the hon. Gentleman 
should do so, because there was a feeling 


seminating the blessings of civilization a- | abroad—which he would mention, though 


mong their own countrymen. 


sible for Members, generally, to discuss a 
question of this kind at the present mo- 
ment, when some of the Papers alluded to 
by the hon, Under Secretary (Mr. G. W. 
Hope) were in possession only of the Co- 
lonial Office, although others had already 
been laid before the House. He was glad 
that the hon. Gentleman had agreed to 
produce the Papers moved for by the hon. 
Baronet opposite, because they would af- 
ford additional information on this very 
important subject. He (Mr. Aglionby) 
sympathised with the West India propri- 
etors, who had, he conceived, laboured 
under very great disadvantages. He had, 
in his place in Parliament, opposed and 
voted against the loan, and subsequently 
against the grant of 20,000,000/. as com- 
pensation to the West India proprietors ; 





and he had never had cause to regret the 
course he then pursued. Were those 
measures required by the West India plan- 
ters, or by the slaves themselves? No. 
In his opinion they would have derived 
far greater advantage from a system of | 
good government; for he believed few 
places had suffered more from misgovern- 
ment than the West India islands. He 
hoped the speech of the hon. Baronet 
would not have the effect of inducing the | 
Government to relinquish a course which, 
in his (Mr, Aglionby’s) opinion, would 
tend to promote the interests and pro- 
sperity of our West India Colonies. He | 
would not have obtruded himself on the 
attention of the House on this occasion, 
but for a remark which fell from the hon. 
Under Secretary. He understood that 
hon. Member to express his belief that 
there were in Sierra Leone interested 
parties who exercised their influence to 
prevent the emigration thence of libe- 
rated Africans. That, if he mistook not, 
was the substance of the hon. Gentle- 


| he did not wish to do injustice to humane 
Mr. Aglionby said, it was almost impos- | 


and worthy individuals in this country and 
at Sierra Leone—that the missionaries were 
the parties who had done this mischief. He 
mentioned this as a common feeling. He 
might state, with reference to New Zea- 
land—a Colony with which he was well 
acquainted, and with regard to which a 
Committee, of which the hon. Member for 
Oxford was Chairman, was appointed last 
year—that it had been asserted openly 
and publicly, and he had every reasun to 
believe it, that the missionaries were the 
parties who had retarded the progress of 
that, one of the first Colonies under the 
control of the British Crown. It had been 
stated, that the missionaries had there 
produced injuries without end; that they 
had almost destroyed the British settlers, 
and that they had retarded the advance- 
ment of the aborigines themselves. He 
hoped this question would be hereafter a 
subject of inquiry, when the matter might 
be fully investigated. He mentioned the 
subject to-night in order that he might 
bring it to the notice of the House, and of 
those high-minded and influential indi- 


| viduals who constituted the Church Mis- 


sionary Society, to the missionaries of 
which he had particularly alluded, than 
whom a more humane set of persons, he 
believed, did not exist. But he feared 


| those worthy individuals had been misled ; 


and he mentioned this subject openly, in 


order that if any members of that Society 


were present, they might look rather more 
strictly after the proceedings of their 
agents. He was himself most anxious for 
the extension of Christianity and civilisa- 
tion; and on this ground he was desirous 
that the conductors of this Society should 
take care that no mismanagement occurred 
on the part of those to whom they gave 
their confidence. The hon. Baronet had 


moved for the return of a letter addressed 


to Lord Stanley by the Lay Secretary of 
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the Church Missionary Society, on the 
26th of November, 1844. He could not, 
of course, express any opinion with regard 
to that letter at present; but he was glad 
that an opportunity would be afforded him 
of seeing the letter of the Lay Secretary, 
whose name, he believed, was Mr. Dande- 
son Coates, as they might be able to judge 
from it how far he had been successfu! in 
dictating to the Colonial Secretary and to 
Members of Parliament. He must say 
that he thought the Church Missionary 
Society should pay more attention to the 
conduct of their officers. He could state 
that circular letters had been sent to many 
influential constituents in various parts of 
the Kingdom, requesting them to hand a 
pamphlet by Mr. Dandeson Coates to 
their respective Representatives, and call- 
ling upon them to induce those Represen- 
tatives to oppose the recommendations 
made by the Committee on New Zealand. 
He would read to the House a copy of one 
of these circulars, which had been ad- 
dressed to an elector in a borough in 
England. [The hon. Gentleman read the 
Jetter, which requested, on the part of the 
Committee of the Church Missionary So- 
ciety, that the person addressed would 
transmit, or present through some influen- 
tial medium, the inclosed pamphlet to the 
Member for ; and also use his in- 
fluence to induce such Member to op- 
pose the recommendations of the Select 
Committee on New Zealand in the ensu- 
ing Session of Parliament, and thus enforce 
the just claims of the New Zealanders to 
their lands.] He hoped he would not be 
accused af any discourtesy to the Church 
Missionary Society; but he did think it 
right to call attention to this subject, more 
especially as a letter from the same source 
had found its way into one of their blue 
books. He might also be allowed to al- 
lude to a denial which had been given to 
the statement that the missionaries in New 
Zealand possessed large tracts of land, 
when he held in his hand a paper stating 
they had claimed no less than 196,000 
acres. He hoped that nothing he had 
said would be regarded as conveying the 
slightest imputation upon the motives or 
conduct of any member of the Church 
Missionary Society; for his only object in 
mentioning the matter had been to state 
to the conductors of that institution that a 
strong feeling existed on this subject, and 
to give them an opportunity of investi- 
gating the conduct of their agents. 

Mr. G. W. Hope, in answer to the 
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question of the hon. Gentleman, might 
state that the remark he had made had 
no reference to the Church Missionaries, 
He was not now going to enter into 
the New Zealand question; but what he 
had stated with reference to Sierra Leone 
was this:—that Africans who had been 
liberated, and had amassed a small sum of 
money, were anxious to take into their 
employment other liberated Africans, and 
were consequently averse to emigration, 
The Gentlemen who had been commis. 
sioned to inquire into the causes which 
prevented emigration to the West Indies 
had reported that the merchants and in- 
habitants of Sierra Leone generally were 
averse to emigration, which they said 
could not benefit the West Indies, and 
had a tendency to lower the rate of wages 
there. In all the passages on this subject 
the impediments to emigration were at- 
tributed to the old residents, who were 
afraid of losing the labour of the liberated 
Africans. 

Viscount Sandon thought the observa. 
tions of the hon. Member for Cocker- 
mouth (Mr. Aglionby) had no bearing 
upon the question before the House. He 
would defy any person to trace any con- 
nexion, however remote, between the sub- 
ject of emigration from Sierra Leone to the 
West Indies, and the conduct or miscon- 
duct of the Church Missionary Society. 
He would not enter into the question 
raised by the hon. Member as to the con- 
duct of agents of that society on the 
coast of New Zealand. But the hon. 
Gentleman complained that circulars had 
been issued by the Committee of that So- 
ciety, recommending a pamphlet to the 
attention of constituents in different bo- 
roughs, and requesting them to urge the 
advocacy of certain view supon their Re- 
presentatives. Why, if the hon. Gentle- 
man opposite had chosen, he might have 
issued counter-statements in the same 
manner. In reference to the Motion of 
bis hon. Friend the Member for the Uni 
versity of Oxford, the question had been 
so completely exhausted by him that very 
little was left to be said upon it; but he 
regretted to find that his hon. Friend was 
recommencing the old battle. He had 
hoped his hon. Friend would not have 
brought the Motion forward. What coald 
his hon. Friend mean by “ the blood arid 
the suffering” of the African? If there had 
been no option allowed to the African, he 





might then have been able to make out 4 
case of hardship; but the facts were that 
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there was an option—that they were trans- 

rted in vessels provided under the care 
of the Colonial Government—and that 
they were removed from a Colony where 
they had no chance of rising in the scale 
of ¢ivilization to where there was every 
means and appliance for their doing so. 
He confessed he regretted this Motion of 
his hon. Friend. He did not wish to refer 
to the Report of the Committee; but he 
must say it proved that every means had 
been taken to prevent even the suspicion 
of wrong—that the principle had been 
scrupulously adhered to of not allowing 
any African to go to or from any but an 
English Colony—and that every precau- 
tion was taken that the parties who mi- 
grated were not exposed to any violence. 
It was satisfactory to him to hear from 
the Under Secretary for the Colonies that 
the apprehensions which had been in- 
spired in certain parties in this country, 
that the missionaries had interposed ob- 
structions to immigration into the West 
ladies were entirely unfounded. 

Mr. Hutt said, that having been a 
Member of the Committee of 1842, it ap- 
peared to him no fact had been brought 
forward by the hon. Baronet which had 
not been under the consideration of that 
Committee. The Committee patiently 
and elaborately entered upon a considera- 
tion of all those points, and after having 
done so they made a Report decidedly in 
favour of that immigration which the hon. 
Baronet had advised in part. He did not 
generally follow the views of Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government, but be was bound to 
give his cordial support to their policy on 
this question, He only regretted that the 
same policy had not been adopted earlier, 
and that it had not been voluntarily car- 
ried out. It was impossible to deny to 
the hon. Baronet the praise of having 
stated his view of the case with consi- 
derable moderation and fairness. He only 
wished that some others would follow his 
example, He was convinced, that if Her 
Majesty’s Government would only pursue 
boldly the course they had now adopted 
—if they would turn a deaf ear to mis- 
chievous meddlers—if they would throw 
open our West India plantations to the free 
immigration of the African race, they 
would promote the cause of improvement 
to an extent that he believed scarcely so 
much could be accomplished by any other 
single line of policy. This policy, he 
knew very well, would not give satisfac- 
tion to all parties; but fora moment let 
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the good be considered which it set before 
us. He would remark, then, that by pur- 
suing this policy we should repay that 
debt we owed to the African to which the 
hon. Baronet had referred; the African 
race, so long oppressed, we should raise 
in the scale of civilization; we should 
rescue the West Indies, to which we owed 
a great and heavy debt, from a position of 
difficulty; and at the same time we 
should have the satisfaction of throwing 
open to our own country a great extension 
of Colonial empire. By such means, he 
was persuaded we should realize the 
dreams of Wilberforce, Clarkson, and 
Buxton, and throw off the manacles of 
slavery all over the world. If, he re- 
peated, we only allowed the West Indies 
the opportunity of cultivation by the free 
immigration of the coloured race, slavery, 
which had resisted all our attempts to 
overthrow it in the United States, in 
Mexico, and in the Brazils, would be en- 
tirely prostrated, because we should be 
able to undersell the employers of slaves. 
We should also put down the African 
Slave Trade, without collision or quarrel 
with our powerful neighbours, because 
these means were more certain than any 
which the treaties of politicians could 
ever effect, inasmuch as they would ruin 
its supporters. He therefore called upon 
Her Majesty’s Government to carry out 
this policy honestly and courageously. 
We had long enough tried the system so 
much contended for by the trading philan- 
thropists of Exeter Hall, the consequence 
of which had been that we had reduced 
our West India Colonies almost to theverge 
of ruin, prodigiously increased the price 
of sugar, and given a great impetus to the 
unspeakable horrors of the Slave Trade, 
besides sacrificing the lives of numbers of 
gallant seamen upon the 

What good had been derived from all 
this? With the exception of hearing some 
of the gentlemen of Exeter Hall and Mr. 
Dandeson Coates, we had derived no ad- 
vantage whatever. He rejoiced to hear 
from the Under Secretary of State, that 
Her Majesty’s Government was not dis- 
posed to submit to dictation; and he 
hoped they would continue boldly to pur- 
sue the course they had adopted with re« 
gard to our Colonial concerns. 

Mr. Stuart Wortley recollected nothing 
whatever in the speech of his hon. Friend 
the Member for the University of Oxford, 
to justify the observations that had fallen 
from the hon, Member (Mr, Hatt), The 
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noble Lord (Lord Sandon) also appeared port themselves in the Colony or exercise 
to have rather misinterpreted the observa-| an option. He did not mean to contend 
tions of the hon. Baronet (Sir R. Inglis). | that from this time forward it would be un- 
The hon. Baronet had been assumed ‘to | desirable to believe that the African bene- 
have argued as if he thought it was a very | fited by the change from Sierra Leone to 
objectionable course of proceeding to re- | the West Indies; on the contrary, he be- 
move the liberated Africans from Sierra | lieved, that under this regulation, if pro- 
Leone to the West Indies, in the circum-| perly carried out, the advantage to the 
stances under which the regulation to do| African was inevitable; but, at the same 
so was established. He did not under-| time, it was our duty and our business, 
stand his hon. Friend (Sir R, Inglis) to| when we placed them at Sierra Leone, to 
mean that. His motive in bringing for-| provide such assistance as should secure 
ward the Motion was, that in his opinion | them the power of option. He could not 
a change had been introduced into the re- | help thinking that his hon. Friend, instead 
gulations for the removal of the African po- | of deserving blame for the Motion he had 
pulation which was not consistent with jus- | made, deserved the thanks of the House. 
tice towards them, and not likelytoconduce|_ Mr. Mangles could scarcely believe 
to the successful result of the operation. | that the bon. Member for the West Riding 
His hon. Friend, if he thought that, was| had correctly heard the speech of his 
justified in introducing the Motion, and | hon. Friend (Mr. Hutt); for, so far from 
he deserved no little praise for having | casting any discredit upon the hon, Mem- 
submitted it to the House, because there | ber for the University of Oxford, he ap- 
was no question, if we were to cary this| pealed to the House if his hon. Friend 
system out, and give the negro in Sierra} had not spoken in terms of praise and 
Leone an option on the question of his | commendation of the temper and modera- 
removal to the West Indies, it was de- | tionin which the Motion had been brought 
sirable on all grounds that the option | forward. The hon. Member, for instance, 
should be properly guarded. Above all,| had expressed his earnest wish that all 
it was desirable that regulations should be | parties who took the same views as the 
made as effective as possible in order to| hon. Baronet would conduct themselves 
secure that option. Whether it were de- | with equal moderation and with equal 
sirable to continue the option was another | regard to strict verity and truth. The 
question. There were those who thought hon. Gentleman (Mr. Wortley), under 
the option should be altogether withdrawn | cover of the hon. Member for the Univer- 
—that when the negro was liberated he | sity of Oxford, had defended parties 
should be told there was a market for his : whose conduct his hon. Friend (Mr. Hutt) 
labour in the West Indies, and the Go-| did impugn; but anybody who knew the 
vernment would remove him there without | history of the West Indies since the eman- 
any option ; but as the option was to be | cipation, and who knew anything of the 
given, he contended that it behoved the | efforts made to introduce slavery into 
House and the Government to see that | those Colonies, must know there had been 
regulations were adopted to secure to the parties, mistaken, misguided, and _short- 
liberated African the proper degree of sighted, who had done their utmost, ina 
option. His hon. Friend had moved for | suicidal manner, to verify all the predic- 
these Papers, asserting a change restricting | tions of the enemies of emancipation, and 
the regulation; and he could not besorry to falsify all the statements of its friends. 
at the Motion, because it had elicited a} As to the attack which had been made 
reply from his hon. Friend the Under Se- upon the operations of the Church Mis- 
cretary for the Colonies which must be sonary Society, he must say that he was 
satisfactory to all who had paid attention a member of that Society, and could bear 
to the question. The regulation now was, testimony that on India, where the mis- 
that the African should be required to sionaries were under the eye of a strong 
proceed to the West Indies by the first Government, the Society had conferred 
opportunity; and this being so, he could great blessings; but he must admit that 
not help thinking, with his hon. Friend, in some other places the efforts of the 
that it contained within it something of missionaries had had an injurious effect. 
hardship; for it was impossible to suppose} Sir 7. Acland said, it was not his in- 
that parties in the position of the unfor- tention to prolong the discussion by any 
tunate Africans, immediately after libera- | observations. As tothe labours of the 
Po froma slaye ship, could either sup- missionaries, he must be permitted to say 
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that to these labours, by which this coun- 
try was highly distinguished, and in which 
our Colonial Empire was deeply interested, 
he was willing to award due praise. It 
was very possible that the interference of 
missionaries might in some cases have been 
found injurious. But every Englishman 
who had his country’s interest at heart, 
and who was desirous of availing himself 
of all opportunities of usefulness—let his 
object be the promotion of commerce, the 
spread of religion, or the advancement of 
science—did naturally come home to the 
Government of this country, being assured 
that if his object were one likely to be be- 
neficial, he would have an impartial hear- 
ing. Therefore, if it was found that 
parties had besieged the Colonial Office 
alittle more than was usual or desirable, 
forgiveness might readily be extended to 
them for so doing. But his principal 
reason for claiming a moment’s indulgence 
of the House was, that a reference had 
been made to him by the hon. Gentleman 
the Under Secretary be the Colonies upon a 
subject which was once one of the most hope- 
ful and buoyant among the English public, 
and which afterwards turned out to be one 
of the most painful. The hon. Gentleman 
appealed to him whether he was not con- 
scious of the difficulty of any attempt to 
attain the beneficent objects of this coun- 
try, and whether he should not justify 
him (the Under Secretary for the Colo- 
nies) for being cautious in the exercise of 
his power in sending Europeans into cli- 
mates that had proved so very disastrous. 
Now, he (Sir T. Acland) was certain that 
every one who took part in forwarding 
that not useless expedition—he meant the 
expedition to the Niger, which it did not 
please God to crown with success—had 
done considerable good. For the result of 
that expedition was, he felt certain, the 
forwarding the commerce of Africa nearly 
a quarter of a century ; and its beneficial 
effects would, he was persuaded, be ex- 
perienced a century hence, But, with 
all the hopeful expectations they might 
justly entertain of the benefits to accrue at 
a future period, they could not help re- 
membering and lamenting the loss of hu- 
man life that had taken place in the expe- 
dition that had been referred to. The 
partial failure of this expedition was a 


great disappointment, in the midst of his 
anxious and beneficent solicitude, to one of 
the ablest sons of British humanity. He 
meant Sir Thomas Fowell Buxton, who 
was at the head of that oe and 
who had lately been remov 


from among 
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us. He (Sir T. Acland) was sure that 
there was noone in that House who would 
not willingly render to the character of 
that distinguished philanthropist the me- 
rited tribute of praise. There were some 
circumstances which he thought had not 
been fairly brought before the notice of 
the public. It had been very much the 
custom, and it was to him a great disap- 
pointment—it had been very much the 
custom to imagine that the expedition 
to the Niger was one of the most disas- 
trous expeditions in which this country 
had ever been engaged. But such was 
not the case. The first efforts made, 
either for the promotion of commerce or 
religion in an uncivilized country were ge- 
nerally attended with disaster ; and in the 
expedition to the Niger there had been 
sacrifices which they all deplored; but 
that expedition had not been so disastrous 
as was imagined by many parties. Sacri- 
fices had always taken place in such cases. 
The hon. Member proceeded to mention, 
that five months had been spent by a party 
in the country referred to, and that the 
loss of life was comparatively small. And 
he took courage from a fact mentioned in 
the United Service Gazette, in the early 
part of 1842—it was a most singular co- 
incidence. It was stated, that in one of 
the West India islands, there was a regi- 
ment which lost almost the exact propor- 
tion of men during that summer which 
was lost in the Niger expedition. That 
fact might, he thought, tend to a certain 
extent to relieve the feelings of sorrow 
and disappointment caused by the partial 
failure of the expedition. With respect 
to the subject brought immediately under 
the notice of the House by the hon. Baro- 
net the Member for the University of 
Oxford, he entirely agreed in the recom- 
mendation that the labour of liberated 
Africans should be made available in the 
West Indies. He thought that mueh 
good would result from an interchange 
between persons resident on both sides of 
the Atlantic. He remembered that when 
the question as to the employment of 
Coolies was under discussion, he took no 
part whatever against that Motion, be- 
cause he could never understand why, 
if they refused a man slave labour, they 
could turn about and say that he was not 
to have free labour. The only question 
they had at that time to consider was, the 
regulations ; and the only question they 
had at the present to consider was, the re- 
gulations, They must take care in their 
regulations respecting the liberated slave 
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fide—a free choice or option as to remove 
to the West Indies—not confined to a day, 
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the brilliatit and successful career of Sit 
Henry Pottinger in that country, render. 


or a week, or a month. The hon. Baronet | ing the position of any oné who succeeded 
proceeded to observe that native mission- | that distinguished individual ote of con. 


aries were being provided for the distant 
stenes of the operations of the missionary 
societies. The Bishop of London had 
lately ordained two or three Africans as 
missidnaties ; and one of the most distin- 
guished missionaries of a society uncon- 
nected with the Church Missionary Soci- 
ety was the son of an African ; and he was 
glad that the employment of native agency 
was sanctioned by the example of the Co- 
lonial Office itself. 

Mr. Plumpire believed that the Church 
Missionaty Society had performed its la- 
bours well. Hedefended the Lay Secte- 
tary from the imputations that had been 
cast upon him. He had had a long ac- 
quaintance with that gentleman, and he 
must say that he was wholly undeserving 
of the censures made upon him. 

Sir R. H. Inglis replied. He had per- 
haps used too strong an expression, since it 
was so regarded by his noble Friend (Lord 
Sandon); yet he could hardly admit it, 
after it had been so kindly vindicated by 
his hon. Friend the Member for the West 
Riding (Mr. Stuart Wortley). As the 
papers were to be granted, it was not ne- 
cessary for him to say much ; but he must 
rejoice in the assurance of his hon, Friend 
the Under Secretary for the Colonies, that, 
while the words of the Governor's Procla- 
mation might bear the interpretation put 
upon it, it was not intended to act upon it 
literally. His hon. Friend told him, that 
he was mistaken in assuming that nine 
years of age had been fixed as the period 
at which children were removed from the 
schools ; whereas it was twelve, “ a great 
difference in a tropical country.” All he 
could say was, that the earlier age was 
stated in a letter which he held in his 
hand, from one who had been in the 
Colony at the time. He again thanked 
the House for their patient attention. 

Motion agreed to. 


Hone-Konc.] Dr. Bowring said, he 
was about to ask some information from 
Her Majesty’s Government with refer- 
ence to a matter which was well en- 
titled to the attention of the House. In 
bringing forward the subject, it was not 
necessary to refer to the interest which 
the proceedings in China had created in 
the mind of this country, or to the grati- 





siderable difficulty, from the disadvatta- 
geous contrast in which he would neces. 
sarily be placed. It must be the universal 
wish of all parties in England, that all our 
proceedings in that country should be 
characterized by prudence and wisdom, 
and that no impression should be left 
upon the inhabitants of our newly-founded 
Colony, or upon the extraordinary people 
amongst whom that Colony was placed, 
which might be unfavourable to the cha_ 
racter of the English people. Proceedings 
which had recently taken place at Hong- 
Kong, and with respect to which he wished 
to obtain some authentic information, 
wete of such a nature, that they could 
scarcely fail to leave an unfavourable im- 
pression with respect to us ; and therefore 
it was desirable that the House should be 
fully informed upon the subject, so that if 
the statements which had reached this 
country through unofficial channels would 
be explained by facts of an authoritative 
character, the error and mistakes which 
appeared to have been made, might be 
excused or explained. For according to 
present appearances the conduct of the 
Governor of Hong-Kong had been hasty— 
injudicious—indefensible; and he should, 
previously to requiring information upon 
the subject, lay before the House what 
had been communicated to him with res 
ference to the circumstances to which he 
he alluded. On the 2lst of August, 
1844, an ordinance was prepared by the 
Governor and Couacil of Hong-Kong, 
which was not promulgated until two 
months after, which showed that the 
document was not rashly issued, but 
that it had been promulgated after long 
consideration. The document to which 
he alluded stated that 

“ To secure tranquillity and good order in 
the Colony of Hong-Kong and its dependen- 
cies, and to prevent the resort there of aban« 
doned characters and of persons without any 
ostensible means of subsistence, it was expe- 
dient that a registry be established of persons 
resident therein.” 


The mode, however, of cartying out the 
objeets proposed in that document was of 
so inquisitorial « character, that it was 
calculated to lead to great resistance, and 
to be warmly opposed by all who were 
subjected to its control. 


The ordinance 
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spoke of Hong-Kong and its dependen- 
cies; and lie would ask, where were those 
dependencies? He thought it would be 
well if the Governor had defined what 
those dependencies were. The first clause 
of the ordinance went on to say,— 

*« Be it further enacted and ordained, that 
from and after the first day of November next, 
all male inhabitants of the age of twenty-one 
years and upwards, or capable of earning a 
livelihood, resident in the Colony of Hong- 
Kong, shall be required once in every year to 
appear personally at the said office, or at such 
branch offices as may from time to time be 
established by the Governor in Council, to be 
registered in manner hereinafter mentioned.” 
That ordinance contained provisions which 
were to apply, not only to the British 
merchants, but to all persons resident in 
Hong-Kong ; and some of those provisions 
were of such a nature, that they were op- 
posed to the feelings, not only of the mer- 
chants, but were so much more especially 
so to the habits and usages of oriental 
countries, that it would be quite impos- 
sible to carry them out. It went on to 
siy,— 

‘ Be it further enacted and ordained, that 
thé said Registrar-General, or such other 
officer, so to be appointed as aforesaid, shall 
and may in all cases where he shall deem it 
advisable, inquire into, and acquaint himself 
with the age, birth-place, and residence of 
every person so to be registered, and with his 
occupation, and the date of his arrival in the 
Colony aforesaid ; and with the circumstances 
of his family and connexions, and with their 
places of residence, and occupation ; and shall 
and may ascertain whether the said applicant 
be married, and of what number his family con- 
sists, and whether male or female: and that he 
do enter or cause to be entered all such parti- 
culars in a book to be kept for that purpose.” 


If such provisions were calculated to be 
repulsive to the feelings of the British at 
Hong-Kong, he (Dr. Bowring) could 
State, from his knowledge of oriental 
society and manners, that it would, in his 
opinion, be impossible to carry them into 
operation, when thé retirement of the 
household could scarcely even be pene- 
trated. Even at Cairo, a few years since, 
the Government wholly failed in an at- 
tempt to make a census of the population, 
being resisted by the universal feeling of 
the public. What was the consequence 


of this attempt at Hong-Kong? The re- 
sult was, that a great number of persons 
left the Colony—the bazaar was in a state 
of great commotion, public works were 
suspended, and the market at Victoria 
was for a time thrown into great confu- 
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sion. The details of the registration 
ordinance were as obnoxious as its gene- 
ral character. There was no appeal al- 
lowed against the decision of the Regis+ 
trar-General ; all headmen and contractors 
were made responsible for the registration 
of all those in their employment; and 
every one liable to be registered was 
bound, under the ordinance, to report 
himself, in order to be registered before 
the expiration of twenty-four hours after 
his arrival in the Colony, under a penalty 
of twenty dollars. It was further or- 
dained that all tepos and overseers sliould 
be bound to give a return, when called 
upon by the proper officer, of the nates 
and occupation, and all the particulars 
before-mentioned, of all persons residing 
in their respective villages or distriets, 
with the number of each house, aecord- 
ing to the register, and the number of 
persons residing in each house, or be 
liable to a penalty of twenty dollars for 
each and every person so required to be 
registered. It also ordained that every 
householder should give a return of the 
names, and the number of persons in his 
employment, or residing within his house 
or on his premises; and if the returns 
were not made before a certain day named 
in the ordinance, he was to be fined 
twenty dollars; then there was a fee of 
five dollars for registering every resident 
being a merchant, shopkeeper, or com- 
prador, or being in the receipt of a 
monthly income of twenty dollars or up- 
wards, with a fee of three dollars for re- 
gistering any person who was a servant, 
clerk, or mechanic, or was in the receipt 
of a monthly ineome not exceeding twenty 
dollars, and not less than ten dollars; and 
the fee for registering every person being 
a Coolie boatman or labourer, or being in 
receipt of a monthly income of less than 
ten dollars, was to be one dollar. The 
appearance of such a document naturally 
created the greatest sensation in the Co- 
lony, for all were opposed to a system of 
such an inquisitorial nature, which in- 
quired not only as to individuals thems 
selves, but to their connexions; and a 
public meeting was held, at which the 
dissatisfaction of the inhabitants was ex- 
pressed, and a memorial adopted on the 
subject. With reference to a meeting of 
the Chinese, which had been held on that 
subject, the Governor stated that he had 
received a communication from the as- 
sistant magistrate of police, to the fols 
lowing effect :— 
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‘« My information leads me to believe that 
other than Chinese influence has been exerted 
to mature the late movement. ‘The leading 
part taken by the comprador of an English 
firm—the meeting of Chinese held at the 
house of that firm—the intimate knowledge 
displayed by the Chinese of the proceedings 
of certain English regarding the registration, 
and their adoption of precisely similar lan- 
guage—would seem to mark most clearly the 
assistance and co-operation of one or more 
Englishmen.” 


And the Governor went on to say,— 


“ He would fain hope, for the sake of the 
British character, that none could have been 
found capable of thus tampering with the 
Chinese population ; but as the subject had 
come officially before him, he deemed it ne- 
cessary to take that public notice of it, and 
to draw the attention of any who could de- 
scend to such unworthy practices, to the conse- 
quences entailed on the ignorant ard unfor- 
tunate Chinese, who had been necessarily sub- 
jected by the magistrates to severe punish- 
ment.” 


That would show the view which was 
taken of the ordinance at Hong-Kong. 
The parties at that meeting distinctly re- 
pudiated, by resolution, all intention of 
disrespect, and again expressed their dis- 
approva! of the ordinance. He was not 
sure that without reference to the home 
Government, the authority of levying 
taxes existed in the Governor of Hong- 
Kong; but that the mode adopted was 
imprudent there could be no doubt. Sub- 
sequently a letter was received, in which 
it was stated, that the representations 
made to the Governor were of so disre. 
spectful a character, that all further com- 
munications between him and the mer- 
chants must cease while such sentiments 
continued to be maintained by them ; and 
that they were indebted wholly to the ig- 
norance of the Governor and Council, oc- 
casioned by the delay of their letter of the 
3lst, for any answer whatever to what 
now appeared to be their third communi- 
cation. Now this was not the friendly 
position in which the principal inhabitants 
of a new Colony ought to stand in relation 
to its authorities. He thought these 
parties had an undoubted right to repre- 
sent what they considered to be a great 
grievance, and to state the fact that the 
ordinance had stopped their commercial 
affairs, The result was, that the present 
Governor was obliged to withdraw the 
ordinance. After the Chinese had been 
induced to submit to all the terms which 
we saw fit to enforce upon them, here 


§ COMMONS} 


was one of the first acts of the new Go- 
vernor—a measure which he was obliged 
to retract—thus giving to those against 
whom it was directed a triumph, which 
must be most dangerous to good and regu- 
lar Government, and must be a source of 
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great confusion. The object which he 
now sought was to obtain a communica- 
tion of the Papers, and to invite from the 
Government such an explanation as they 
might be disposed to offer; and unless 
something more were said than was con- 
tained in the Papers in his hand, he 
should feel it necessary hereafter to take 
further steps to ascertain whether there 
was any justification for the proceedings 
to which he had called the attention of 
the House. The hon. Gentleman then 
moved — 

“That an humble Address be presented to 
Her Majesty, that She will be graciously 
pleased tu give directions that there be laid 
before this House, Copies or Extracts of Cor- 
respondence relative to the issue and sus- 
pension of an Ordinance of the Governor 
of Hong-Kong, dated 2ist August last, for 
the registration of the population of that Co- 
lony, and for establishing a Poll Tax on the 
inhabitants to cover the expenses of said 
registration.” 

Mr. G. W. Hope could not, on the part 
of the Department with which he was 
connected, consent to the production of 
the correspondence ; neither could he suf- 
fer the observations of the hon. Gentleman 
to pass without some notice. In the first 
place, he had to complain that the hon. 
Gentleman should, without waiting for 
the whole correspondence, so that the case 
might be fairly stated, have made an attack 
upon the conduct of Mr. Davis. That 
Gentleman had for years been superin- 
tendent of the trade in China, and had 
been selected by his right hon. Friend as 
especially fitted. for the appointment, and 
he had given great satisfaction in the dis- 
charge of his duties. The hon. Gentle- 
man seemed to consider such a law as a 
registration law inconsistent and difficult 
of application in a new Colony like Hong- 
Kong; but he thought it much more easy 
in a new Colony than in an old city like 
Cairo. He should be doing injustice to 
Mr. Davis, if he did not state that the 
principle of the law in question had re- 
ceived the sanction of the noble Lord at 
the head of the Colonial Department. 
The House would recollect that Hong-Kong 
was small in extent, and was close to a 
dense population of Chinese. It was in- 
fested by rogues and vagabonds of every 
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description ; robberies were committed in 
the most daring manner. As one instance, 
the House of a merchant had been attacked 
early in the night by 150 men. To re- 
strain these excesses by a proportionate 
force was almost impossible ; and the next 
best thing was considered to be a police 
regulation in the nature of registration, so 
as to prevent persons who were not of good 
character from residing there. As to the 
tax in question, it was intended to cover 
the expense of the proceeding, and that 
did not seem an unfair mode of supplying 
the means of carrying such a regulation 
into effect. At the same time the whole 


subject was under the consideration of 


Mr. Davis, and, until further explanation 
should be received, he (Mr. Hope) was 
not prepared to say more on the subject. 

Sir G. Staunton hoped that the Motion 
would be withdrawn. There was nothing 
which appeared to him more likely to re- 
tard the progress of the Colony than these 
premature discussions. In order to assist 
the House to form a just estimate of the 
impression which this ordinance made on 
the spot, he should read to them the fol- 
lowing extracts from the Hong-Kong Ga- 
zette :— 


“ The clauses of the last ordinance which 
were felt to be so obnoxious have been with- 
drawn, much to the credit of the Government 
and Legislative Council. As it now stands 
we have little to find fault with. We hear 
objections from parties, whose opinions we 
respect, to some of the clauses of the registra- 
tion ordinance. Weconfess that the whole 
document is un-English, but at the same time 
the state of affairs renders it indispensable. 
We must bear in mind that Hong-Kong is an 
anomaly in Colonial history, and that we must 
not seek elsewhere for measures which here 
are unavoidable.” 


The advices which he had received in- 
formed him that the ordinance had been 
withdrawn ; at the same time, in the opi- 
nion of those who had an opportunity of 
judging of the facts, it had been rendered 
necessary by the state of the Colony. He 
was of that opinion, and entirely approved 
of the ordinances: they were absolutely 
required in the existing circumstances of 
the Colony. At the same time, he must 
remark, that the favourable Tariff of du- 
ties which had been conceded by the Chi- 
nese was undoubtedly a “‘ heavy blow and 
great discouragement” to those who ex- 
pected the prosperity of the Colony to be 
promoted by branches of trade which were 
not legitimate. Mr. Davis, as had been 
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stated by the hon. Member opposite, was 
well qualified for the duties confided to 
him, as well by his attainments as by his 
natural abilities. He had given many 
proofs of his judgment and skill; and he 
was selected for the post which he filled 
solely on account of his high character and 
his qualifications. But whatever might 
be the talents with which he was endowed, 
his situation was, from the peculiar circum- 
stances of the Colony, a very hard and 
difficult one. He had to deal with a popu- 
lation of 15,000 Chinese, all seeking to 
evade the contact or control of both the 
Chinese and the English Governments, 
and he found it necessary to control them 
by some stringent regulations. The dif- 
ferences which had arisen were not ori- 
ginated by any act of Mr. Davis. It was 
even admitted on the spot that he had 
done more to promote the prosperity of 
the Colony in six months than had been 
achieved in the two previous years of its 
eccupation by the English. 

Dr. Bowring said, that he did not un. 
derstand the hon Gentleman opposite to 
state decidedly that he would not by and 
by communicate the document to the 
House. He had said that at present the 
information was imperfect, and he (Dr. 
Bowring) would certainly not do Mr. Da- 
vis the injustice of resting the case upon 
imperfect documents. If there was any 
defence of which we had no knowledge, 
Mr. Davis ought to have the advantage 
of them. His hon. Friend the Member 
for Portsmouth stated, that he had re- 
ceived information that the document had 
been wholly withdrawn, That was not 
the purport of the communication which 
he (Dr. Bowring) had received. The 
Hong-Kong Register, of the 12th of No- 
vember stated, that the postponement of 
the Act had restored matters to their 
former state, that most of the Coolies who 
had left the settlement seemed to have 
returned, and the public and private works 
that had been brought to a stand were 
again ina state of progress. It proceeded 
to say, “* We have heard that upwards of 
3,000 left in the course of two days, af- 
fording a sufficient proof of itself how 
much harm would have resulted from en- 
forcing the measure which has in the 
meantime been wisely withdrawn, and we 
hope will not again be promulgated with- 
out being divested of the offensive clauses.” 
As far as he could judge, the amount of 
the justification of Mr. Davis came to 
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this, that he had put forward an ordinance 
which he was not able to defend, which 
he had in consequence withdrawn, and 
that a great many of its obnoxious clauses 
had been removed; and he could not but 
think that such an exhibition in the Colony 
of Hong-Kong, or in any other Colony, did 
no credit to the British authority. With 
leave of the House he would withdraw his 
Motion in its present form, retaining 
to himself the right of bringing it for- 
ward by and by, when the necesary do- 
cuments were in the hands of the Go- 
vernment. 


Mepicat Proression.] Sir J. Gra- 
ham: Sir, I should not have considered 
it consistent with that duty which I am 
called upon to perform, to have trou- 
bled the House at any length upon the 
subject of the Motion which I am about to 
make had I not thought that a very great 
impression has been created on the public 
mind by misapprehension, and that a 
very great degree of anxiety exists 
amongst the medical practitioners, with 
respect to the alterations which it is the 
intention of the bills which I am about to 
ask leave to bring in, to introduce into 
that profession. I should not but for this 
have trespassed at so late an hour upon the 
attention of the House. But the House 
will no doubt remember, when I intro- 
duced, at the latter end of last Session, a 
Bill for the regulation of the medical pro- 
fession, I then stated, that considering the 
various important interests which that 
measure would affect, as well with respect 
to the public at large, as to the medical 
practitioners themselves, hasty legislation 
upon such a subject would not only be 
inexpedient, but also unjust to the profes- 
sion ; and that I thought I should best con- 
sult the public interest, and accord that 
general justice which was due to all par- 
ties, if I Jaid the projected measure in 
its then state upon the Table of the 
House, in order that its merits, and the 
various enactments which were proposed 
in its clauses, might be canvassed and 
thoroughly sifted during the ensuing re- 
cess. It is not denied that this proceeding 
on my part was characterized by fairness 
and by a willingness to afford an oppor- 
tunity for thoroughly examining the pro- 
posed Bill; and I am now prepared to ad- 
mit also its usefulness, for the discussions 
which have since taken place with respect 
to that measure, have enabled me to state the 
changes which I am now prepared to submit 
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to the consideration of the House. And, 
first, it will be necessary for me to recapitu. 
late the leading objects of the Bill to which 
I refer, and then I shall state the change 
which I have introduced in the measure I 
am now about to propose. The first pro. 
vision of that Bill to which I propose to 
adhere is the establishment of a Council of 
Health, which shall have the superinten- 
dence and control over medical and surgical 
education, and which shall constitute a 
Board, the seat of which shall be in the me. 
tropolis, so as to be easy of access to the Exe. 
cutive Government, inorder to assist the au- 
thorities with its advice upon all questions 
affecting the health of the people at large, 
such as on occasions when the cholera rages, 
or when fevers or epidemics are abroad. The 
Sanatory Board will advise the measures 
te be taken by the Government with re- 
ference to the general health of the people 
in large and populous cities, and it will con- 
stitute a council easily accessible at all times 
tothe Executive Government, for itsseat will 
be in the metropolis. This is the first object 
of the Bill. The second object which 
the measure is intended to effect, is to 
abolish all monopolies of the medical pro- 
fession, and to secure to all medical practi- 
tioners equal facilities of practice, as well as 
to afford the security to the public of an 
equality of attainments on the part of the 
medical practitioners, so that whilst on the 
one hand equality of practice is given to 
the profession, equality of attainments is 
secured to the public on the other hand ; 
these attainments being certified and made 
notorious to the public by the registration 
of all the medical practitioners after they 
shall have undergone an examination be- 
fore the constituted authorities, and there- 
by afforded a proof that they have come up 
to that standard which shall be deemed 
requisite to qualify them to practise in 
medicine and surgery ; and by the law, as 
it will in future stand, no title to practise 
in the three kingdoms will be given in 
any one of the branches of medicine and 
surgery to those who shall not have un- 
dergone such an examination, and shall not 
have been found competent. These were the 
leading objects of the Bill which I introduced 
last year ; to those objects I still adhere in 
the Bill which 1 contemplate ; and if the 
House gives me permission to bring it in, 
it shall be my care that the provisions 
which I have pointed out shall. be fully 
secured to the public. Having thus shortly 
stated the leading objects of the proposed 
measure, I will now proceed to lay before 
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the House the alterations in the Bill of 
last Session which it is my intention to 
make. In that Bill I proposed to repeal 
the Statute of Henry VIII. (14 and 15, 
c.5), which gives to the members of the 
College of Physicians the exclusive right 
of practising as physicians in the metro- 
polis, and within seven miles of it. 1 do 
not now propose to repeal that Act entirely; 
but I do so only so far as to exempt from 
its penalties all physicians who shall be re- 
gistered according to the provisions of the 
proposed measure ; and I have also framed 
a clause whereby the Universities of Ox- 
ford and Cambridge will be exempted from 
the operation of the new Bill, and their gra- 
duates will consequently be secured in all 
their present privileges. There exists, I 
am sorry to say, both at Cambridge and 
Oxford, a great jealousy respecting their 
exclusive and peculiar privileges, which 
they have not as yet consented to fore- 
go, and to come within the operation 
of the = measure ; I have, there- 
fore, thought it expedient tu introduce a 
clause into this Bill exempting their 
graduates entirely from its operation, and 
consequently conferring on them the right 
to practise according to their respective de- 
grees throughout all England and Wales, 
save and except in the metropolis, and 
within seven miles of it. This provision 
securing the existing rights of the two 
Universities will be inserted in the proposed 
Bill, unless they shall, subsequently to its 
introduction, agree on certain terms to 
come under its operation. The particular 
arrangement which it is desirable to ac- 
complish between the College of Phy- 
sicians and the Universities, is, that 
assessors from the College of Physicians 
shall go down to Cambridge and Oxford, 
and have the power of granting medical 
degrees in conjunction with the academical 
authorities, which degrees shall confer on the 
graduate the same right of practising in the 
metropolis, and within seven miles of it, 
which they will possess with respect to all 
the other parts of England and Wales, under 
the operation of the clause I have alread 

referred to. If the Universities shall, 
previous to the passing of this Bill into a 
law, consent to wave their exclusive privi- 
leges, and to place their graduates under 
its operation, then the exemption clause can 
be withdrawn in Committee, and the same 
arrangement can be made with respect to 
them, which I am happy to say the Uni- 
versities in Ireland and Scotland have al- 
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question more particularly referred to in 
the petition just presented by my hon. 
Friend the Member for Middlesex ; name- 
y the question of the repeal of the Apo- 
thecaries’ Act. After having reflected upon 
this subject with great anxiety, I have 
come to the conclusion that it is not expe- 
dient to propose the total repeal of the 
Apothecaries’ Act. It is my intention to 
propose the repeal of that Act only so far 
as parties who shall be registered under 
the Bill I am about to introduce shall be 
concerned. A great complaint made against 
the measure proposed by me last Session 
was, that I gave no additional security 
against empiricism, and that I abolished 
the penalties already in force. In the pre- 
sent Bill, whilst I propose the partial re- 
peal of the Apothecaries’ Act, I shall leave 
the full powers to enforce penalties un- 
touched which the Apothecaries’ Com- 
pany now enjoys. The Apothecaries’ 
Company will still be allowed to prosecute 
all those practitioners who shall not be re- 
gistered under this Bill, and who shall 
practise without being licentiates of their 
body. I confess, Sir, that I do not attach 
much value to the enforcement of these 
penalties, but I am content to leave the 

wer. Nor do I stop here; I do hope 
that I shall be able to give an addi- 
tional security to that offered in the Bill 
of last year ; and as I think it is a security 
which I can offer consistently with the 
principle I maintain, against the simula- 
tion of the right to practise by an indivi- 
dual who shall not be duly enrolled ; I 
cannot regard it as an offence for any 
person not professing to possess the re- 
quired standard of an examination, to 
practise surgery or medicine, subject to the 
risk which he runs of a criminal prosecu- 
tion, and, I believe also, of a civil action, 
if any injury shall result from his practice. 
He will still be subject to the general 
operation of the law; and if he does not 
pretend to be what he is not, I cannot see 
why we should make any new crime to 
shake him amenable. I propose, however, 
to go the length of saying that there shall 
be an additional restraint, by making it 
penal for any unqualified person to assume 
the title of physician, of surgeon, or of 
apothecary or doctor, or any other title 
recognised by this Bill. My best course, 
however, will be, as this is a most important 
clause, that I should read the whoie clause, 
which runs in these words :— 

“ And be it enacted, that every unregistered 
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to be, or take or use the name or title of phy- 
sician, doctor, bachelor, or inceptor in the 
faculty of medicine, or surgeon, or licentiate 
in medicine and surgery, or apothecary, (I 
retain that, because I do not now propose to 
repeal the Apothecaries’ Act,) or any name, 
title, or addition implying that he is registered 
under this Act, or recognized by law as a me- 
dical or surgical practitioner, shall be deemed 
guilty of a misdemeanour in England and Ire- 
land, and in Scotland of a crime and offence, 
and being convicted thereof, shall be punished 
by fine or imprisonment, or both, as the Court 
before which he shall be convicted shall 
award.” 


I shall meet many objections by this pro- 
vision ; and | feel it consistent with my 
duty to go this full length against empi- 
ricism, and against the pretenders to medi- 
cal titles who have not the qualifications 
they claim. I propose, also, to repeal so 
much of the Apothecaries’ Act as requires 
the examiners, who will hereafter be con- 
joined with physicians in the examination 
of licentiates in medicine, of necessity to 
be members of the civic Guild of Apothe- 
caries of the city of London. The exa- 
miners are now part and parcel of a civic 
guild, the admission to which may be by 
purchase or by inheritance, without any me- 
dical knowledge or examination. In lieu of 
the present provision, I propose that the 
qualification for an examiner shall in future 
be, an apothecary of ten years’ standing, 
who shall be in practice as an apothecary; 
or a licentiate in medicine of ten years’ 
standing ; anticipating that, after the lapse 
of ten years, the examiners will, in fact, be 
licentiates in medicine under this Act, and 
that under the general name of “licen. 
tiates” the examiners will be general prac- 
titioners. I come now to another altera- 
tion, to which I attach great importance. I 
confess that I could earnestly desire to see 
one admission to practice by an examination 
common to all, and that after all shall have 
passed one common portal, each should 
choose what branch of medicine he may 
wish to practise. My desire would have been 
to see that common examination; but 1 
have found objections raised to that plan 
which appear to me to be reasonable and to 
be insuperable: The College of Physicians 
has always attached—and, as it appears to 
me, they rightly attached —great importance 
toa university education; and to enforce 
upon persons who have received that educa- 
tion another examination, such as would be 
enforced upon others at an earlier period, 
would greatly increase the protracted study 
of the physician, who could not, according 
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to my proposal, enter into practice as 9 
physician till he is twenty-six years of 
age, which is certainly not too late a period 
of life for a physician to commence practice. 
This objection is made—that academical 
education, which is his best foundation in 
arts, literature and science, is not so vari- 
ous, and not so full upon particular points 
of the curriculum of surgical and medical 
instruction as may be acquired by atten. 
dance on chemical lectures, and by walk. 
ing hospitals. This objection, does not 
apply to surgeons; and I have great 
satisfaction in knowing, as far as my 
inquiries have gone, that there is not, on 
the part of the College of Surgeons, or of 
the surgeons generally, any objection to a 
provision in this Bill to which I attach 
great importance—that no one shall be 
qualified as a surgeon till he is twenty-five 
years of age, or unless he shall have been 
previously examined as a licentiate in sur- 
gery and medicine, and shall have passed 
the examination as licentiate in medicine 
as well as surgery. There was also an 
objection made to the Bill of last year, 
which was not so much a real as an appa- 
rent objection—that there was no direct 
provision for an examination in midwifery. 
I propose, that henceforth it shall be neces- 
sary to make provision in all parts of the 
United Kingdom for an examination in 
midwifery, and that there shall be in the 
registration a distinctive mark that the party 
has undergone an examination in mid- 
wifery, and has so passed. Now, my hon. 
friend the Member for Middlesex has just 
presented a petition requiring that the 
general practitioners should be incorporated. 
T have, Sir, given my most anxious con- 
sideration to that subject; and, at all 
events, | am desirous not to pledge myself 
to the adoption of any such measure, 
till the profession at large shall have had 
an opportunity of considering the very im- 
portant alterations made in the Bill which 
[ am now opening to the House. I had 
proposed to repeal the Apothecaries’ Act, 
and thereby, for the purposes of medicine, 
to leave the Apothecaries’ Company to act 
only as a guild of druggists. 1 have now 
departed from that intention, and I do not 
now propose to repeal the Apothecaries’ 
Act. I should most deeply regret. the 
separation of the general practitioners from 
the College of Surgeons. That might in 
some degree have been the consequence of 
the measure as it was proposed last year ; 
but I think that evil has been met by 
the proposition that no one shall be able 
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to qualify as a surgeon without having pre- 
viously become a licentiate in medicine. I 
will not’ now anticipate a discussion 
on the new charter granted to the Col- 
lege of Surgeons: that there are defects 
in it I am fully aware; but when [ in- 
troduced, for the first time, a particular 
order into that body, which existed in 
every other college in England, Scotland, 
and Ireland, namely, the order of Fellows 
of the College, it was necessary that I 
should create a constituency for the elec- 
tion of the Council, and it was also neces- 
sary that this constituency should in the first 
instance be nominated. I only state the 
difficulty in the recent change ; but I now 
hope that the general practitioners and the 
College of Surgeons will be in a more close 
and honourable connexion than at any 
antecedent period. Now, reserving to my- 
self the right of advising the Crown to 
grant a Charter of Incorporation to the 
general practitioners, and stating that I 
shall be ready to give that advice if I shall 
deem it desirable, I may say, that I am 
most anxious to sustain the station the 
honour, and the attainments of the general 
practitioners. I believe them to be one of 
the most useful bodies of men in this coun- 
try. In large cities, where the numbers 
are great, a division of labour is not only 
possible, but it is also desirable, for it leads 
to increased qualifications and greater re- 
muneration ; in great cities the division of 
the profession into physician, surgeon, and 
general practitioner, arises by the force of 
circumstances ; but we have to consider the 
interest of the community at large, and we 
know that the great body of the rural popu- 
lation must look to the general practitioner ; 
and so far it is desirable for the interests 
of the public that we should use all our 
power to uphold the character, the station, 
andthe attainments of the general prac- 
titioer. These, Sir, are my decided opi- 
nions; and, entertaining these opinions, I 
doubt whether we should be doing good, 
and should advance the honour and the 
character of the general practitioners, by 
dissolving the connexion between them and 
theCollege of Surgeons, and by giving them 
an institution which might beas good in time 
as the College of Surgeons, but which would 
be wholly new—a College of General Prac- 
titioners. I am anxious that the altera- 
tions I propose should tend to promote the 
spirit of conciliation ; and J am ready tocon- 
sult as far as I can the feelings and wishes 
of the whole body of general practitioners. 
They will have an opportunity of consi- 
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dering the changes I have made, and of re- 
viewing the requisition they: have made for 
a new Charter of Incorporation. I shall 
be delighted if the result shall be that they 
will withdraw that requisition, and, as a 
consequence, form a close alliance with the 
College of Surgeons—a great and noble 
institution, which, with all its defects, has 
produced some of the most eminent and 
best surgeons in Europe ; which possesses, 
at this moment, the finest museum in Eu- 
rope, and one of the most renowned collece 
tions in physiology. It is impossible that 
such a connexion can carry with it any other 
effect than honour and distinction to the 
general practitioner ; and I cannot anticipate 
any new arrangement which will be more 
conducive to the fair fame, the character and 
the station of the general practitioner. I 
pass on now to another alteration I propose 
in the Bill of last Session. It was an ob- 
vious error to provide that a gentleman 
seeking to be qualified as a physician 
should for the two years immediately pre- 
ceding his examination at the College of 
Physicians have resided in the University. 
In many cases this would be found a great 
hindrance to attendance on Foreign Uni- 
versities and to his attainment of useful 
knowledge by various studies in different 
quarters. I propose to change the necessity 
to two years’ residence at the University 
after matriculation, instead of two years 
before examination. So also with respect 
to attendance on Foreign Universities; I 
think upon the whole it is expedient to pro- 
pose that only one year’s residence at a 
Foreign University should be required, if 
the student has pursued his education abroad. 
I now come to the general constitution of 
the Council, and it is a point of great im- 
portance. If, Sir, I filled any other situa- 

tion than that which I have the honour to 
hold, I should perhaps have ventured to 
propose some alteration in the Bill in this 
respect. It is my opinion that it would 
lead to far greater safety if there were left 
to the Executive Government, acting on 

its responsibility in Parliament, the power 
of nominating the entire Council. I 
think there are evils arising from the 
election of Members by the general me- 

dical body, which would thus be avoided ; 
but having proposed a mixed scheme of 
Nomination and of election, on the whole 

] adhere to the proposition as it was intro- 

duced in the Bill-of last Session. That 

point may still be open for discussion ; but 

I beg to state distinctly that, in reserving 

to the Crown the nomination of six Mem- 
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bers of the Council, I do not introduce 
that provision, without stating that any 
advice I may give to the Crown will be 
with the view of introducing into the 
Council a portion of general practitioners, 
and a portion also of country practitioners. 
Upon that point I am clear, that the gene- 
ral practitioners and the country practi- 
tioners have a right to be represented in 
the Council. There was also in the Bill 
of last year an omission which I propose 
to supply. There was no power given to 
the Council to remove a person from the 
register in case of any flagrant misconduct. 
I propose now to invest the Council with 
power to remove from the register all par- 
ties who may be convicted in a Court of 
Law of any criminal offence, or who 
have used any false or simulated testimo- 
nials to obtain admission. One other alter- 
ation I propose in a provision of the Bill, 
which arose from a misconception on my 
part last year. I proposed to give the Fa- 
culty of Physicians and Surgeons of Glas- 
gow equal power of licensing with the Fa- 
culty of Physicians and Surgeons of Edin- 
burgh. I made that proposition in the 
belief that the Faculty of Physicians and 
Surgeons in Glasgow had in the four 
counties adjacent to that city power to 
license practitioners both in surgery and 
medicine ; but by subsequent information 
] have discovered that they have no power 
to grant licenses for practising medicine. 
The question has been directly raised 
before a Court of Law, and it has 
been determined that they have not 
such power. I made the proposition on a 
false conception of their power, and on the 
whole I think it better to withdraw that 
provision, and to _ the sole power of 
licensing to the Colleges of Physicians and 
Surgeons in Edinburgh. I am not aware 
that there is any other change proposed in 
the Bill, which I have omitted to state to 
the House. I have recapitulated the va- 
rious provisions of the original Bill, and I 
have pointed out those alterations I intend 
to make, which, so far from being at vari- 
ance with any of the objects of the original 
measure, are quite consistent with them, 
and conducive to their accomplishment. I 
have endeavoured to meet fairly the objec- 
tions of the great body of medical men who 
have canvassed my measure. I do not 
complain in the least of the severity of cri- 
ticism to which it was subjected. 1 was 


only anxious to avail myself of the know- 
ledge of the subject which that criticism 
disclosed. 


I do now commit the Bill to 
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the candid consideration of the profession 
and the public. I certainly have taken a 
calm and dispassionate view of the whole 
subject, with only one desire—-to promote 
the interests, not of the profession only, but 
also of the public. No labour I have be. 
stowed on it will be thrown away in the least 
degree if that object shall be gained ; and I 
certainly lay this Bill in its amended 
form before the House in the confident 
hope and expectation that this Session 
will not close without some measure 
receiving the sanction of Parliament 
which shall better regulate medical prac- 
tice throughout the United Kingdom. 
The right hon. Baronet concluded by moy- 
ing for leave to bring in a Bill for regu. 
lating the profession of physic and surgery, 
Mr. Wakley: I have heard with very great 
satisfaction the statement of the right hon, 
Baronet, and | earnestly hope and really 
believe that the difficulties which beset this 
subject will be amicably arranged and 
finally settled. The right hon. Gentle. 
man has shown by the alterations he hag 
proposed that he is most anxious to con- 
sider every matter mooted by the general 
practitioners and the profession. I believe 
the right hon. Gentleman and the Govern. 
ment to which he belongs could be scarcely 
aware of the difficulties by which this sub. 
ject is encompassed. There are so many 
various interests, so many laws affectin 
the profession, so many rights conternel 
by those different laws, in some instances 
opposed apparently to every principle of 
sense and reason, that more difficulties 
were in fact connected with this subject 
than almost any other requiring the legis- 
lative interference of the House. Sir, I 
must say, I felt very strongly opposed to 
the other Bill, I considered some por- 
tions of it most objectionable; but I do 
not now wish to refer to those topics of 
difference. I am so satisfied that the right 
hon. Gentleman, from the alterations he 
has proposed, is anxious to conciliate all 
parties in the profession, and to listen at- 
tentively and deliberately to the various 
suggestions that may be made, that I have 
only now to request that he will not pro- 
pose the second reading of the Bill at an 
early period, but give time for the most 
mature consideration of its provisions by 
the profession. If the right hon. Gentle- 
man will only pursue the course he has 
taken, he will receive, I can assure him, 
the gratitude of one of the most important 
bodies of men to be found in this country. 
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Sir J. Graham had heard with satis- 
faction the speech of the hon. Gentleman, 
who had met his proposition in a spirit of 
calmness and temper that was perfectly 
satisfactory. He certainly would not pro- 
pose the second reading of the Bill until 
after Easter. 

Leave given. 

Sir J. Graham moved for leave to bring 
in a Bill for enabling Her Majesty to grant 
new Charters to certain Colleges of Phy- 
sicians and Surgeons, which, hesaid, would 
serve to render more efficient the operation 
of the measure he had just now obtained 
leave to introduce. So far from rendering 
these bodies more close, the intended 
Charter would render them more open, 
He would be quite ready to lay on the 
Table copies of the four Charters proposed 
to be granted to the Coileges of Physi- 
cians in London, Dublin, and Edinburgh, 
and to the College of Surgeons in Edin- 
burgh, and then, taking them in con- 
nexion with the other Bill, the House 
would have an opportunity of judging of 
the entire scheme. 

Leave given. 

Both Bills were brought in and read 
a first time. 


Appointment oF Lorp Lucan.] Mr. 
Bellew rose in pursuance of the Motion of 
which he had given notice— 

“That there be laid before this House a 
Return of any Correspondence which took 
place in the years 1842, 1843, and 1844, be- 
tween the Lord Chancellor of Ireland and 
the Earl of Lucan, relative to the dismissal of 
the latter from, and subsequent restoration to, 
the Magistracy: also for a Copy of the Com- 
mission appointing the said Earl of Lucan 
Lord Lieutenant of the County of Mayo.” 

The noble Lord was dismissed from the 
magistracy not more than two years ago, 
and, presuming the circumstances still in 
force which led to that dismissal, that no- 
thing in fact had occurred to better his 

ship’s case, it appeared to him that 
the recent conduct of the Government to- 
wards his Lordship must be wrong. The 
House had recently been occupied with 
matters of great public interest, and the 
present might appear but of comparatively 
small consequence ; but he could assure the 
House that in that part of Ireland where 
the events to which he was about to call 
attention had occurred, the interest ex- 
cited was quite as great as that which had 
been attracted to gréat public questions 
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promptitude on all occasions when charges 
were made against parties holding a public 
office in this country. Very recently the 
conduct of a magistrate had come in ques- 
tion, and twenty-four hours had not 
elapsed before it was brought under the 
notice of that House. There was also a 
case last year in which a Lord Lieutenant 
of a county was concerned. He referred 
to the case. of ‘* The Queen and Hum- 
phries v. the Duke of Marlborough,” and 
this case was immediately referred to the 
cognizance of the Solicitor General. He 
hoped the same promptitude would be 
shown in cases of a similar character which 
related to public men in Ireland, and he 
trusted the case of Lord Lucan would 
meet with similar attention to that which 
had been conferred on cases to which he had 
just referred. Previously to entering upon 
Lord Lucan’s case, he would briefly refer 
to another matter in which Lord Chaa- 
cellor Sugden was concerned, and he was 
bound to say that he thought the learned 
Lord in the affair was a very ill-used in- 
dividual. He begged to be allowed to say 
that he had not the smallest intention of 
entering upon questions of Government 
policy—all he wanted to show was, that 
it was very difficult to understand the 
principle upon which appointments were 
made. in Ireland. He would just glance 
at the dismissals from the magistracy that 
had taken place. The first was that of 
Lord Ffrench—it was difficult to under. 
stand the principle which had prompted 
dismissal in this and in other cases. The 
subject of these dismissals had already un- 
dergone discussion in both Houses of Par- 
liament. In the case of the dismissal of 
Lord Lucan the same course was adopted 
—the subject was canvassed, and the cause 
of his Lordship’s dismissal was made pub- 
lic. He trusted that the grounds on which 
his Lordship had been reinstated would 
also appear in the correspondence which 
he was about to move for. With regard 
to the noble Lord he begged to say he had 
no personal knowledge of his Lordship ; 
he had no personal motive in bringing for- 
ward this question. The only feeling 
which guided him was the desire of doing 
justice to the public, and seeing that jus- 
tice was properly administered in Ireland. 
He had no intention of canvassing the pro~ 
priety of the dismissal both of Lord Lucan 
and Mr. O’Malley from the magistracy. 
It was sufficient for his purpose that 
enough appeared on Lord Lucan’s own 


Lord Lucan. 





here. The House had always acted with 


showing to warrant their dismissals, and 
2R2 
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this rendered him quite unable to compre- 
hend how the reinstatement of his Lord- 
ship could redound to the credit of the 
Government. From the statements which 
were made public in-the correspondence 
between Lord Chancellor Sugden and 
Lord: Lucan, it appeared that the terms 
‘‘blackguard” and ‘ miscreant” had been 
used in open Court by Lord Lucan and 
Mr. O’Malley to each other. After the 
dismissals had taken place, he found that 
one party was restored to the magistracy, 
and the other appointed to the dignity of 
head of the magistracy’ of the county. 
Now, if the statement of Lord Lucan to 
the Lord Chancellor was correct, then 
Mr. O’Malley ought not to have been 
restored ; and if Mr. O’Malley’s state- 
ment was correct, Lord Lucan ought 
not to have been placed in the honour- 
able post he now filled. What he wished 
more particularly to direct the atten- 
tion of the House to was an_ extract 
from the letter written to Lord Lucan at 
the request of Lord Chancellor Sugden. 
The letter was to the effect, that the Lord 
Chancellor having considered all the cir- 
cumstances, had come to the painful con- 
clusion that two magistrates, on the same 
Bench, in the characters of prosecutor and 
defendant, had used language towards each 
other which could not be justified, and 
which exhibited that want of respect to 
the law which, unfortunately, too much 
prevailed—and that it was impossible to 
have due respect paid to the Court as long 
as they were privileged to sit there as ma- 
gistrates. It would appear Lord Lucan 
had said, that from certain expressions 
used by the noble Lord the late Secretary 
for Ireland, that he could not be persuaded 
that the act of Lord Chancellor Sugden 
had received the approbation of that noble 
Lord. ‘That noble Lord was known to be 
the expositor of the policy of the right 
hon. Baronet opposite, and he recollected 
the right hon. Baronet stating that the 
conduct of that noble Lord had met with 
his entire approbation. ‘The conduct of 
the Lord Chancellor had been approved by 
Lord Eliot, by Lord Wharncliffe, and also 
by Lord Lyndhurst. Notwithstanding this, 
it would appear that this very same Lord 
Lucan had been appointed to preside over 
the Bench of magistrates of that very 
county from which two years previously 
he had been dismissed, and who was con- 
sidered by the great authorities he had 
mentioned as unfit to be even a private 
member of the magistracy. It could not be 
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‘Lord Lucan. 


said that the Government had no choice, 
They might have selected Lord Sligo, a 
Nobleman who had taken no active part in 
politics, but had, nevertheless, taken great 
interest in the improvement of the condi- 
tion of his tenantry. There were also 
many other influential noblemen and gen- 
tlemen in the county from among whom 
they might have selected a fit and proper 
person to fill the office. The present Se. 
cretary for Ireland had said, that Jreland 
was an integral part of the Empire, and 
was to be legislated for in the same man- 
ner as Lancashire or Yorkshire—that the 
conciliation of Ireland was necessary in 
every respect, while, at ‘the same time, the 
Union was to be maintained, the Church 
upheld, and the law respected. He uttered 
the words that the law was to be respected 
at the very moment when this appoint- 
ment was made, as if in complete mockery 
of what the hon. Gentleman said. Enact. 
ments were of little use, if the administra- 
tion of the law was not respected. There 
was a great difference between this country 
and Ireland in this point. It was not that 
there was less crime in this country, but it 
was that there was here no sympathy for 
the evil-doer, and that the law was fairly 
and justly administered without respect of 
persons. The result of the appointment 
in question would produce a contrary im- 
pression in Ireland. Respect for the law 
in that country was a feeling but recently 
created. Lord Wellesley, by establishing 
Petty Sessions, and Lord Normanby, by 
appointing Stipendiary Magistrates, might 
be said to have called the feeling of re- 
spect for the law into existence. He could 
assure the House that this was a matter of 
grave and serious importance. It was of 
the last importance that the unpaid magis- 
tracy should be above all suspicion. He 
had no further observations to make ; but 
he could not help stating that it appeared 
from Lord Lucan’s own statement, that 
for two years previous to his having been 
dismissed he had not acted as a magistrate, 
and that since he had been restored he had 
never sat on the Bench. The hon. Mem- 
ber concluded by submitting his Motion. 
Sir 7. Fremantle had no objection to 
the Papers moved for by the hon. Gentle. 
man. It was perfectly. well known that 
the noble Lord in question had himself 
moved for them in another place, and had 
given notice of a Motion on the subject of 
this inquiry. The hon. Member, at the 
commencement of his speech, spoke of the 





jealousy with which the conduct of magis- 
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trates was regarded in this country, 
and proceeded to draw an invidious com- 

rison between the course taken by the 
Government of Ireland in this respect, 
and that taken by the Government of 
this country. He thought, however, that 
the hon. Beslan had been extremely 
unfortunate in the instances which he 
adduced in support of his assertion; be- 
cause, first of all, he adverted to the 
case of the noble Duke the Lord Lieu- 
tenant of the county of Oxford, and stated 
that when certain charges had been made 
against him, he proceeded to a court of 
justice, and vindicated himself, It ap- 
peared, then, that Government took no 
notice of that transaction, but left the 
noble Duke to vindicate his character in a 
eourt of justice. It appeared, therefore, 
that the vigilance exercised on the part of 
the present Government, with respect to the 
administration of justice and the surveil. 
lance of the magistracy in Ireland, was not 
worse than it was in England. That, in 
fact, a similar attention was paid by the 
Government to this matter in both coun- 
tries. So much the hon. Gentleman op- 
posite seemed to admit. But, in bringing 
forward the present case, the hon. Gen- 
tleman had not thought it necessary to go 
into the details of the circumstances and 
the transactions which had occurred at 
Castlebar, and out of which the — 
matter had arisen; and, indeed, he (Sir 
T. Fremantle) was glad that the hon. 
Member had abstained from so doing, as 
it relieved him also from the necessity of 
going into the case.. The hon. Gentleman 
had only said that the Lord Chancellor 
of Ireland had thought it necessary to dis- 
miss Lord Lucan from the magistracy, aud 
that the G8vernment of Ireland had sup- 
ported the Lord Chancellor in that dis- 
missal. But this was not the entire case. 
The question had been argued in the House 
of Lords, and Members of the Government 
in that House had there stated that they 
shared the responsibility of the Lord Chan- 
cellor of Ireland in the course he had pur- 
sued on this occasion. Then the hon. 
Gentleman, having assumed that it was 
right that Lord Lucan should be dismissed 
from the magistracy, had also jumped to 
the conclusion that it was highly improper 
that he should be subsequently raised to 
the Lord Lieutenancy of the county. In 
stating all this, however, the hon. Gentle- 
man opposite had entirely passed over all 


the intervening grounds and circumstances 
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which induced the same Lord Chancellor 
who had thought it his duty to dismiss 
Lord Lucan, to conceive it likewise his 
duty to reinstate that nobleman. Now, 
certainly if the hon. Member opposite had 
thought it right to have the Lord Chan- 
cellor for an authority in support of the 
case he was making out, in the first in- 
stance, surely it was open to him (Sir T. 
Fremantle), to claim the benefit of the 
same high authority. He was prepared tu 
contend that the Lord Chaucellor of Ire- 
land was perfectly justified in reinstating 
Lord Lucan in the Commission of the 
Peace. That reinstatement had accordingly 
taken place ; and he was, moreover, pre- 
pared to contend that what had occurred 
before the dismissal might be very fairly 
forgutten, and that the noble Lord could 
stand as a magistrate in as fair a position as 
he had stood before. Was it tobe contended 
for, that an accidental error like that of 
which Lord Lucan had been guilty, the 
use of a single intemperate or hasty word, 
under circumstances of the greatest provo- 
cation, and that offence having been visited 
by those in authority with the highest 
punishment which such an offence could 
receive—was it to be contended, he re- 
peated, that such an offence should be con- 
sidered a bar against the noble Lord for 
the rest of his natural life ; a stigma for 
ever, and that it should prevent him from 
ever after acting in the service of Her Ma- 
jesty? The hon. Gentleman had stated 
that he (Sir ‘I. Fremantle) had spoken 
on a recent occasion of conciliation towards 
Ireland, and that he had professed his dis- 
position to assist in maintaining and 
creating a respect for the law in that coun- 
try. The hon, Gentleman had, moreover, 
gone on to assert that the acts of the 
Government in the conduct of the prose- 
cution of the case against Mr. O'Connell 
were in direct contradiction to the state- 
ments which he (Sir T. Fremantle) jhad 
so put forth. He contended that such was 
not the case. The Government had come 
forward to vindicate the law; and the 
sentence they had passed upon the noble 
Lord now in question, on a former occa- 
sion, was also calculated to vindicate 
the law and purify the administration of 
justice in the eyes of the people of Ireland. 
And though the noble Lord had been 
reinstated, the mere circumstance of his 
dismissal would impress on the minds of 
the magistracy of that country, as well as of 
the people generally, the determination of 
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the present Government to preserve and 
secure the proper administration of justice. 
From the commencement of the proceed- 
ings on {the day when the altercation took 
place between Lord Lucan and the other 
party concerned, this latter individual, by 
his offensive gesture and manner, as well 
as by his language, had provoked Lord 
Lucan to use an improper expression. 
Now, when a discussion had occurred in 
another place with respect to this matter, 
opinions had been expressed by persons not 
connected with the Government, to the 
effect that the sentence passed upon that 
noble Lord had been too severe, and dis- 
proportionate to the offence of which he 
was guilty. It had been admitted that 
great provocation had been given to Lord 
Lucan—provocation, indeed, sufficiently 
great to justify what had passed. Would 
the hon. Gentleman opposite take the opin- 
ion of the Marquess of Clanricarde? The 
noble Marquess had thought the offence 
was not such as to merit that, the greatest 
punishment which could be inflicted for 
its commission. Lord Brougham too had 
said that, after the explanation which had 
been given of the case, not the slighest 
stigma rested on the character of the noble 
Lord in his capacity of a nobleman, a ma- 
gistrate, or a gentleman ; and Lord Camp- 
bell had observed with respect to the 
conduct of the Lord Chancellor of Ireland 
that, though he did not agree with all that 
distinguished functionary’s acts, yet he 
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did in most of them; and he could not but’ 


say that he had fallen into error in dismiss- 
ing Lord Lucan from the magistracy. The 
noble Lord had been reinstated in the si- 
tuation he had formerly held before his 
present appointment, and no imputation 
could rest upon the Government on that 
account. _ 

Mr. M. J. O'Connell rose to express 
his sincere regret at finding that the pro- 
fessions of kindly feeling and conciliatory 
conduct towards Ireland, which were 
made so recently by the right hon. Gen- 
tleman (Sir T. Fremantle) on the hust- 
ings—professions which were still fresh in 
the minds of the Irish people—-were fol- 
lowed up by the strange practical com- 
mentary they had witnessed to-night. 
That the right hon, Gentleman should 
(with the recollection of those professions 
fresh in his memory) have come forward 
to justify the extraordinary conduct of the 
Government was to him astonishing. He 
would appeal to the English Members pre- 
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sent, whether, if an English magistrate 
had been dismissed from the Commission 
of the Peace for a gross insult offered in 
a Court of Justice to another magistrate 
(neither of them certainly acting in his 
capacity as a magistrate at the time), and 
that in two years from his dismissal, or 
even less, he was not only reinstated, but 
placed at the head of the whole list of 
magistracy as the Lord Lieutenant of that 
county; he appealed to them, would an 

of them bear that ?—would any of them 
bear that? He asked them for the third 
time, would any of them bear that? 
[Lord /ngestre : Hear, hear !] The noble 
Lord the Member for Staffordshire then 
stood alone in that feeling. Was there 
another among them who would bear it? 
The Irish people were sometimes accused 
of over-sensitiveness; but with such acts 
passing before them—with such acts com- 
mitted within their daily experience, and 
justified by a Government professing to 
be wishful to rule upon principles of con- 
ciliation—could they wonder that the Irish 
were occasionally rather more sensitive 
than they found convenient? But the 
right hon. Gentleman had talked of ma- 
gisterial delinquency, watched over with 
great exactness by the Government of 
Ireland. He (Mr. M. J. O’Connell) sup- 
posed that he was one of the delinquent 
magistrates so hinted at. Yet he had held 
the Commission of the Peace for eight 
years, and he had been dismissed from it 
under circumstances which made him feel 
that dismissal to be no dishonour. He 
was dismissed for no misconduct on the 
Bench, but simply for having given ex- 
pression to his political feelings. If dee 
linquents in politics were to be so carefully 
watched, and delinquents in conduct in 
Courts of Justice were not only to be for- 
given, but within a short time to be pro- 
moted, they could not wonder if there was 
no great confidence entertained by the 
Irish people in their justice. The right’hon. 
Gentleman had said, that the hon. Mem. 
ber for Louth had assumed the Lord 
Chancellor to be right in his dismissal of 
Lord Lucan. Assumed it! Were they going 
back from their defence of their Colleague, 
of the conduct of Lord Chancellor Sugden, 
when he stated that the magistrates guilty 
of such a contempt of Court as that in 
question, ought not to continue in the 
Commission of the Peace, and that he 
felt it to be his duty to remove them both. 
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The right hon. Baronet had spoken of 
Lord Lucan’s apology and his regret for 
what had taken place. Was it since his 
dismissal that these expressions of apology 
and regret had been used? In the cor- 
respondence produced in another place, 
Lord Lucan stated that he had expressed 
his regret for what had occurred before 
he. was dismissed. Had he made any 
further apology since? No, none that he 
(Mr. M. J. O’Connell) had ever heard of. 
On the contrary, had he not said in the 
House of Lordson the 10th of August 
last, that his dismissal was the greatest in- 
justice, an injustice which could not be 
exceeded, unless by the re-appointment of 
Mr.O’Malley with him? Yet, after all, they 
were both thus restored to the magistracy 
together. That speech of Lord Lucan’s 
was a violent attack upon the noble Lord 
the then Irish Secretary, now the Earl of 
St. Germans. Had Government now 
thrown overboard their late Colleague? 
Was the first appearance in his new ca- 
pacity of the right hon. Gentleman, now 
Secretary for Ireland, to be in defence of 
such conduct and such principles as these ? 
He would be allowed to refer to just one 
point more. The magisterial acts of Lord 
Lucan would have afforded just cause for 
his not receiving his recent promotion, 
but he would call attention to his last 
public appearance. That was on the oc- 
casion of his having refused to grant a 
lease for building ground in the town of 
Castlebar, for the 8 of erecting a 
convent for an establishment of the Sisters 
of Charity. He understood the sneer of 
the noble Lord the Member for Berkshire, 
when he mentioned the subject. It was 
asneer at which he could not but feel 
indignant, and if the noble Lord were at- 
tached to the religion he professed, such a 
refusal to those having such claims to what 
they requested ought to have given rise 
to other feelings and gestures. But to re- 
turn. Lord Lucan refused to grant the 
lease on a ground which was but the 
subterfuge of a bigot afraid to avow his 
sentiments. He said that he must de- 
cline to grant it, because he considered 
such establishments to be by statute ille- 
pel. The parties in communication with 

is Lordship immediately wrote to him to 
assure him that he was in error—that 
under the Act which he had alluded to, 
although such religious societies composed 
of males were illegal, yet that by its pro- 
visions female religious establishments 
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were not interfered with. He then wrote 
back to say that he considered the spirit 
of the one as bad as that of the other ; 
and that though he had at first dwelt on 
the letter of the law, he now preferred to 
act upon its spirit; thus bearing the full 
bigotry of his refusal to the Irish people. 
He told the Government that, if ther 
meant their words to be anything more 
than mere words—if they had any inten. 
tion to carry out the principles of concili- 
ation which they professed, this one act 
should have made them pause before they 
proceeded to permit this man—the ex- 
pression of his bigotry still fresh from his 
pen, and that expression, too, not an 
honest and a manly one, but sneaking 


‘and underhand, and as such an expres- 


sion which even those who agreed with 
its author must despise, and those who 
did not agree with him must hate—he 
told the Government that such an act, 
such an expression, should have made 
them pause ere they permitted such a 
man to assume the head of the magis- 
tracy. It was all very well to talk of 
their intentions towards Ireland. But the 
opportunities of legislating for its benefit 
which they would have would be but few 
and far between ; while, on the other hand, 
their administrative measures came into 
collision with the people’s feelings and 
wishes, week by week, and day by day. 
It would be of no avail to promise bene- 
fits which could not come oftener than 
once or twice a year, if day after day the 
Irish people were to be galled by seeing 
men of this class promoted—men with no 
fair claim on the confidence of Govern- 
ment, called on to administer more an- 
noyance to their feelings in months, than 
years of legislation could do away with. 
They should know—however low might 
be the opinion which they formed of Irish 
sense or Irish intellect—that his country- 
men had keenness and perception enough 
to judge between the sort of movement 
going on now, that kind of vacillation 
dignified by the name of the policy of the 
Government to Ireland, making one fu- 
tile step to annoy the Orange party, and 
another to provoke the great bulk of the 
Catholic population. They had acuteness 
enough to distinguish between what he 
had described, and the course of even. 
handed rectitude — they could tell the 
vacillation of indecision from the steady 
policy which true justice would pursue. 
Mr. 7. C. Smith (the Attorney General 
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for Ireland) said, he thought it was de- | 
sirable that the circumstances under which | 
the Earl of Lucan had been dismissed from | 
the magistracy shoald be fully known to | 
the House. The noble Earl had been dis- | 
missed from the Commission of the Peace at | 
the latter end of the year 1842, and in the 
course of the Session of 1 843 thesubject had | 
been brought under the notice of the other | 
House of Parliament, And what had been, : 
then, the complaint made by the opponents | 
of Her Majesty’s Government in reference | 
to that matter? Their complaint had been | 
that the Government had acted harshly in | 
dismissing the Earl of Lucan. The Mar- | 
quess of Clanricarde had made a complaint 

to that effect in the strongest terms ; and 

Lord Campbell took a similar view of the 

subject. It should also be remembered 

that the Earl of Lucan had been restored 

to the Commission of the Peace towards the | 
end of the year 1843; and yet not one. 
word complaining of that restoration had» 
been uttered during the last Session of | 
Parliament. Lord Campbe!l had even taken | 
occasion to say, that the noble Earl had 

only been restored to a position from which | 
he ought never to have been removed. It | 
was certainly rather strange that the Go- | 
vernment should first be attacked because | 
they had dismissed Lord Lucan from the 
Commission of the Peace, and that they 
should afterwards have been attacked for 
having appointed him to another office. It 
was no matter what the Government did, 
it was always turned intoa ground of com- | 
plaint. Now, he was anxious that the 
English people should understand what | 
these appeals to them really were. He | 
was not about to justify Lord Lucan’s con- | 
duct ; but he trusted that when the circum- 
stances under which he was placed, and the 
provocation offered to him, were taken into 
consideration—although there might be 
some hon. Members ready to cast the first 
stone—there was scarcely one among them 
who would not have given way to feelings | 
of irritation. What was the transaction ? | 
It appeared, that two years previous to | 


the transaction, Lord Lucan removed Mr, 
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' for feeling ? 
events, that the people of England would 
not think that Her Majesty’s Government 
bad acted wrongly under the circum- 
stances, or that Lord Lucan was disquali- 
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one occasion, he spoke to his Lordship’s 
gamekeeper in the most offensive terms of 
Lord Lucan, and this was the origin of the 
case at the Petty Sessions. On that oc. 
casion, Lord Lucan was sitting on the 
Bench, but had not attended with the view 
of taking any part in the proceedings, and 
this he stated on the authority of the Mayo 
Telegraph, a newspaper politically opposed 
to his Lordship, in which it was stated that 
he attended at the Sessions, in company 
with his land agent, Mr. Ormsby, and four 
officers of the 47th Regiment, stationed at 
Castlebar, who were seated between Lord 
Lucan and the Bench. The right hon. 
and learned Gentleman then went through 
the facts of the case, and called attention 
to that part of it in which Mr. O'Malley 
asked Lord Lucan whether he was there 
in a judicial capacity, and upon his refusal 
to answer, stated that he could not find 
language sufficiently strong to express his 
contempt for his Lordship, and that his 
contempt for him exceeded his contempt 
for any other man, Now, he asked any 
hon. Member whether such language, ad- 
dressed to Lord Lucan in open Court, in 
the presence of four military gentlemen, 
was not sufficient to excite the feelings of 
any man? Was no allowance to be made 
He felt quite certain, at all 
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fied, by what had taken place, from hold- 


| ing the appointment conferred on him. 


Mr, Ross: He did not mean to de- 
fend Mr. O’Malley’s conduct, who, no 
doubt, acted under irritated feelings. 


‘But the Attorney General for Ireland 


had taken a brief in this case against 
the Lord Chancellor. His argument went 
the length of proving the Chancellor 
to have been wrong in ever removing 
Lord Lucan. How did that square with 
the right hon. Secretary’s (Sir T. Fre- 
maontle’s) view of the case, who insisted on 
a strange infallibility for the Chancellor, 
who, he said, was perfectly right not only 





O'Malley from the office which he had ‘in removing, but in restoring Lord Lucan. 
held under his Lordship’s father. From | The doctrine laid down in that debate 


that time Mr. O’Malley adopted a con- | struck him as exceedingly strange. It ap- 
stant system of annoyance towards Lord | peared that magistrates were to undergo a 
Lucan, manifestly for the purpose of irri- | species of rustication, and that, like youths 
tating him. Among other things, it ap-| at our universities, they were to be sent 


peared, that he had been in the habit of 
trespassing on his estate in quest of game; 
although repeated|y warned to desist. On 





away for a time, on account of their irre- 
gularities, and then restored to their dig- 
nity, That was not the case with political 
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offences. Men, like his hon. Friend (Mr. M. 
J.O’Connell),oneof themost unimpeachable 
characters, who had administered justice 
to the perfect satisfaction of their country- 
men, were swept away in scores from the 
Commission of the Peace, on account of 
the honest expression of a political opinion. 
This was gross injustice. He was sure the 
people of Ireland would regard the present 
case as a repetition of that which he had 
brought forward last year—namely the 
case of Mr. O’Driscoll. 

Motion agreed to. 

House adjourned at one o’clock. 
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Ashley, from National Temperance Society, respecting 
Intemperance of Railway Labourers.—By Mr. Roebuck, 
from Lambeth, for Redemption of Tolls on Metropolitan 


Bridges. 


Bisnorric or Batu anv WELLS.] 
Mr. Collett rose to put the questions to 
the right hon. Baronet at the head of the 
Government, of which he gave notice yes- 
terday. The first question was, “‘ whether 
it is intended to appoint another Bishop 
of Bath and Wells during the life of the 
present incumbent, whose duties are now 
and have for some time past been per- 
formed by the Bishop of Salisbury?” In 
the event of receiving an answer in the 
negative, his second question was, “ whe- 
ther at the death of the present Bishop it 
is intended to appoint another Bishop of 
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Bath and Wells, or to unite that diocese 
with the diocese of Salisbury ?” 

Sir R. Peel begg d to thank the hon. 
Member for the very distinct notice he 
had given him as to his questions, which 
he would endeavour to answer as dis- 
tinctly. To the first he would answer, 
that it was not in the power of the Go- 
vernment to appoint another Bishop to 
the see of Bath and Wells during the in- 
cumbency of the present Bishop. His 
answer to that question, therefore, must 
be decidedly in the negative. To the 
second question, his answer was, that on 
the decease of the present right rev. Pre- 
late it would be the duty of Government 
to advise Her Majesty to appoint another 
to the see without delay. 


GRaveYARDs IN THE METROPOLIS. ] 
Sir P. Egerton wished to draw the atten- 
tion of his right hon. Friend the Home 
Secretary to some very shocking circum- 
stances stated in the newspapers of that 
day, as having come out in evidence be- 
fore one of the police magistrates. It was 
said, that in a crowded churchyard be- 
longing to Clerkenwell, it was the custom 
to inter bodies brought for burial, but this 
interment was only pro ¢empore ; for after 
a few days they were disinterred, chopped 
up with a large spade, and, being thus cut 
to pieces, were burnt in the bonehouse. 
He was sure that his right hon. Friend 
the Home Secretary would take every step 
in his power to put an end to a practice 
so disgusting and so injurious to the 
health of the locality in which it existed. 

Sir J. Graham said, that up to the 
statement just made by his hon. Friend, 
he had never heard of the horrid circum- 
stances which he referred to. He cer- 
tainly should feel it his duty to make in- 
quiries on the subject, though he thought 
there would be some difficulty in removing 
the cause of the evil. 


Sucar Durtizs.] On the question 
that the Order of the Day for going into 
Committee of Ways and Means be read, 

Lord J. Russell rose and said: Sir, I 
believe the House cannot but feel that the 

uestion brought forward for our consi- 
devtaien by the right hon. Gentleman the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer is one of the 
greatest importance, both in a commercial 
and a financial point of view. The right 
hon. Gentleman the First Lord of the 
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Treasury, in proposing his plan to the 
House, laid down these two propositions : — 
first, that it was desirable and necessary to 
renew the Income Tax for a limited pe- 
riod; and, secondly, that the use to be 
made of the surplus revenue thus acquired, 
or at least a part of it, should be the re- 
lief of the country from certain taxes, and 
to the benefit of trade and commerce. 
With respect to the first of these proposi- 
tions, this House has already, by a great 
majority, agreed to the renewal of the 
Income Tax, thereby declaring that, if the 
other alterations of taxes and duties about 
to be proposed shall appear to this House 
to be the best that could be proposed, the 
House has no objection to try the experi- 
ment proposed by the right hon. Baronet 
at the head of Her Majesty’s Government. 
But with respect to the second proposi- 
tion, that appears to me to be one of such 
vast importance, as to require a second and 
most deliberate consideration ; more espe- 
cially with respect to those articles which 
were of the greatest importance, as being 
articles of general consumption. The first 
article upon which the Government asks 
the opinion of the House is that of sugar ; 
and it would appear to me—although it 
has not been positively so stated—that the 
views of the Govananions are to endeavour 
to make such an alteration as will place 
our duties upon sugar for some time in a 
condition that they should not be lightly 
altered. If that be the proposition of the 
Government, this House ought to feel that 
certain conditions are necessary to be com- 
plied with in the plan they propose. The 
first condition would be that the plan 
should be agreeable to sound principles ; 
that it should not be inconsistent or con- 
tradictory ; and should not take from the 
consumer a greater amount of tax than is 
absolutely necessary for the purposes of 
revenue. Now, Sir, the first objection I 
have to this plan is, that it professes to 
keep up a distinction which I think is, in 
fact, impracticable and illusory—a distinc- 
tion between Foreign free-labour and Fo- 
reign slave-labour sugar. That that pro- 
ject is illusory seems to me so plain, that 
fit were not that the plan of the Govern- 
ment contemplates its adoption, I should 
hardly attempt to detain the House to 
prove so obvious a proposition. When we 
discussed this question last year, certain 
answers were made to the proposal which 
I submitted to the House—namely, that 
all Foreign sugars should pay the same 
duty. Ion the present occasion think it 
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necessary to take notice of those answers. 
I considered this distinction between Fo- 
reign free-labour grown sugar and slave. 
labour grown sugar illusory ; because in 
regard to other articles of slave produce 
you have no objection to admit them into 
this country. You take coffee, tobacco, 
and cotton, which are the produce of slave 
labour, as readily as those articles which 
are the produce of free labour. It was an- 
swered that you did not propose to inter- 
fere with the trade in those articles, nor to 
disturb the system of commerce which had 
been so long established ; but that in re- 
spect to any new scheme, the distinction 
between slave labour and free labour ought 
to be kept in view. But this answer is not 
agreeable to the fact. The alterations 
made in the duties last year, and those al- 
terations proposed to be made in the pre- 
sent year, in respect to these articles, show 
no distinction between slave labour and 
free labour, On coffee the duty was re- 
duced from 8d. to 6d. equally upon slave- 
grown coffee and free-labour coffee. Then 
with regard to copper ore, you have pro- 
posed next year to admit Foreign copper 
ore, the produce of slave labour, free of 
duty; and with respect to cotton, you 
propose to take off the entire duty this 
year. You do not propose to make any 
distinction between the cotton that comes 
from the States of America, the produce of 
slave labour, and that which is raised in 
the East Indies and elsewhere by free 
labour. On the contrary, I have always 
found that those who are the greatest op- 
ponents to slavery, and who are the philan- 
thropic advocates of freedom to the human 
race, have maintained the principle of ad- 
mitting the articles I have just mentioned 
upon equal terms; for while they say we 
cannot exclude altogether the perce of 
slave labour, yet many of them regard 
with dissatisfaction the encouragement 
which is given to slave-grown coffee and 
cotton. In the next place, it was argued 
that you did not in practice encourage 
hooddver sugar,. because you admit- 
ted, aud professed to admit, the sugar 
of those countries which was the produce 
of free labour. But if this distinction 
of the two growths could be kept up, 
and if the Custom House regulations 
were so accurately observed that none but 
free-labour sugar should be admitted, yet 
even then you would do nothing more than 
this—you would abstract from the other 
markets of the world a certain quantity of 
free-labour sugar, which welds supplied 
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by slave-labour sugar; therefore you would 
be as much encouraging slave-labour sugar 
as if you were to admit it directly into 
this country. The reply to this argument 
was certainly of a very refined nature, but 
I own it was not a very successful reply. 
You said that by this distinction you 
would give to the free-labour sugar of 
Java a better price than would be given 
for slave-labour sugar. Now, Sir, | can- 
not think that this would be the case. 
Let us assume that the produce of Foreign 
free-labour sugar is 67,000 tons, and that 
you take 20,000 tons of this for your con- 
sumption, this will reduce the quantity to 
be consumed on the Continent. Now, 
there is no difference made in the duty by 
the Continental States becween sugar the 
produce of free labour, and that which is 
the produce of slave labour; the proba. 
bility, therefore, would be that these 
20,000 tons which you abstracted from 
the markets of the world would be sup- 
plied by Cuba and Brazils, being the pro- 
duce of slave labour. But in the next place 
there is this difficulty, that you cannot con- 
fine your consumption to free-labour sugar. 
You have certain treaties with Foreign 
countries, the produce of which you are 
bound to admit upon the same terms as 
that coming from the most favoured na- 
tions. You therefore cannot, consistently 
with those treaties, exclude sugar which 
is the produce of those countries. There 
are several countries which come within 
this category. A fact has recently oc- 
curred showing the practical operation of 
your law. A small quantity of sugar has 
been admitted into this country from 
Venezuela, owing to the Treaty existing 
between England and that State, which 
sugar was the produce of slave labour. I 
have read various statements in regard to 
this. Some say it has been recognised as 
sugar imported into Venezuela from Porto 
Rico, others from Surinam, and others 
from Brazil; but all are agreed that it 
was not Venezuela sugar, but sugar which, 
by some fraud or other, was imported into 
this country as Venezuela sugar. But this 
has happened so early that it has preceded 
any of those importations for the sake of 
which you have altered your law. If this 
be the case, what may you expect if for 
the whole next ten years, for instance, you 
preserve this distinction? What can you 
—_ but this, that ingenious persons 
will contrive a scheme by which they will 
evade your regulations ; and that sugar 
the produce of Brazil and Cuba will be 
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sent to the ports of Venezuela, where they 
may find a Consul not suspicious, and a 
custom-house open to bribery? By these 
means they will constantly evade the pro- 
visions you have made for the exclusion 
of the produce of countries raised other- 
wise than by free labour. If this be the 
case, I submit to you that it is imprac- 
ticable to keep up this distinction. You 
are attempting that which is contrary to the 
nature of things; you are attempting that 
which you cannot follow in practice. [ will 
not say thereisany hypocrisy in the proposal, 
or that there is any mock humanity in it. 
Ido not wish to cast any such imputa- 
tions ; but I contend that giving you as 
much credit for your good intentions as 
you yourselves can claim, still it is not a 
plan that you can carry into effect; it is 
impossible that your regulations can actu- 
ally exclude slave-labour sugar. So long 
as you create a want of a supply of sugar 
in the market of the world, it is immaterial 
to them whether you yourselves purchase 
their sugar or not. All that they ask for 
isa market for their produce, and when 
you create that market they are satisfied. 
Such being one of the obvious defects of 
your measure—defects which I think will, 
from year to year—become more and more 
obvious and striking, I proceed next to 
what I consider another fault in the mea. 
sure, and that is, that it rather aggravates, 
than otherwise, the protection which is at 
present given tothe Colonies. I was happy 
to hear, the other night, the principles of 
free trade admitted by all who spoke on 
the question, except by the Vice-President 
of the Board of Trade. The right hon. 
Gentleman the Member for Newark, who 
so lately quitted the office of President of 
the Board of Trade, made a most remark- 
able admission on this subject. He ad- 
mitted that the East Indies had no claim 
for protection—he admitted that nothing 
but the scarcity of labour in the West 
India Colonies, resulting from the Eman- 
cipation Act, could form a ground for 
protection with respect to sugar. This is 
a most important admission. It is most 
important, because it implies, that it is no 
reason, because sugar is the produce of our 
Colonies, that any protection whatever 
should be extended to it. [Mr. Gladstone: 
I did not say that these Colonies had no 
claim for protection. What I said was, 
that they had no claim to a greater pro- 
tection than 10s. per ewt.] Then misun- 
derstood the right hon. Gentleman. I 
understood him to say that the Colonies 
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had no claim for protection. However, I 
will take it as he states it. Be it ob- 
served, that this declaration of the right 
hon. Gentleman, that they had no claim 
to protection beyond 10s. per cwt., narrows 
the question of protection very consider- 
ably, because a protection of 10s. or 
10s. 6d. per cwt. as proposed, according to 
the right hon. Gentleman, is not required 
by justice with respect to 70,000 tons 
which come from the East Indies, neither 
is it required with respect to sugar from 
the Mauritius, where there is a sufficiency 
of labour. Indeed, so ample is the supply 
of labour said to be, that the newspapers 
of that island state that Jabourers cannot 
get sufficient employment. This demand 
of protection to the amount of 10s. 6d. 
dves not apply either to Barbadoes or 
Antigua, because those Colonies have like- 
wise a sufficiency of labour. ‘Then the de- 
mand of protection made on behalf of the 
West Indies amounts only to a claim of 
protection for Jamaica, Trinidad, and 
Demerara. Now this, I must say, makes 
a great difference in the case; because 
you are proposing an equal protection 
of 10s. 6d. both for those who may in 
justice demand it, and for a great many 
others who have no such claim. Now, Sir, 
let us examine the protection which is 
thus proposed. My hon. Friend the Mem- 
ber for Manchester, in bringing forward 
his Motion the other night—and I find it 
impossible not to refer to that debate, be- 
cause it is almost a part of the present 
question—my hon. Friend stated on that 
occasion that the protection given amount- 
ed to a tax of about 2,300,000/. on the 
people of the United Kingdom. My 
noble Friend the Member for Sunderland 
stated that it was a protection to that 
amount, and at the same time he said that 
there had not been a difference of above 
7s. 6d. in the price of Colonial and Foreign 
sugar. The right hon. Gentleman the 
Member for Newark, to whom I must again 
allude, said that there was an evident in- 
consistency in these arguments—that if 
the difference was no more than that, it 
was impossible that the protection could 
now be 14s. Now, certainly, when I heard 
that declaration, I felt impressed with the 
importance of it as coming from the right 
hon. Gentleman ; but, at the same time, I 
could not agree in its justice, and I will state 
my reasons = I think it was fallacious. 
What the right hon. Gentleman (Sir R. 
Peel) proposes is, not to continue the pre- 
sent importation and the present duty, 
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duty. If the present importation were to 
continue, and the difference of price, which 
was 20s. and 27s., we might say that there 
was only that difference in price, and that 
with the present rate of duty there was no 
great protection proposed. But let it be 
observed, that the protection to be given 
is on a consumption of 250,000 tons of 
sugar. The right hon. Gentleman oppo- 
site (Sir Robert Peel) assumes that the 
consumption of sugar will increase from 
207,000 tons to 250,000 tons; and the 
consequence must be, that until this Fo. 
reign sugar, which is proposed to be ad- 
mitted, comes into the market, the West 
India sugar will continue to rise in price. 
Therefore, supposing that the price of 
Foreign sugar is now at 20s., and you im- 
pose on it (which, according to the propo- 
sition of the right hon. Gentleman, would 
amount in quantity to 15,000 tons) a duty 
of 28s., then it is clear that Foreign sugar 
cannot come into the market at a less price 
than 48s. Now, supposing that the price 
of West India sugar is now, as it was a 
few weeks ago, 28s. ; it will, then, by the 
addition of a 14s. duty, be raised to the 
price of 42s., and it will not be until it has 
risen to 48s., that Foreign sugar can be 
brought into the market to compete with 
West India sugar. If sugar be, therefore, 
at the price which it was a few weeks ago, 
the price at which it will be sold will 
give a protection of 14s. a cwt. to West 
India sugar. I think it is most necessary 
to remark this, because we shall obtain by 
it the measure of advantage which is given 
to the consumer, and the loss occasioned to 
the Revenue. It does not seem to me either 
arithmetically or commercially that’ the 
proposition can be controverted ; namely, 
that one of two things may happen, either 
that the right hon. Gentleman (Sir Robert 
Peel) may be deceived in his calculation as 
to the amount of the consumption of sugar, 
and that when the price of sugar shall 
have risen to 30s. or 32s., the increase of 
consumption may stop. In that case, Fo- 
reign sugar will not be admitted into the 
market. None of these Foreign sugars 
will come in; the Revenue will not answer 
to the calculations of the right hon. Gen- 
tleman, and the price of West India sugar 
will not rise any further. But, on the 
other hand, if we are to suppose that 
250,000 tons of sugar will be the consump- 
tion of the country, and that this alteration 
of the duty is made out of that 250,000 
tons, there will be 15,000 tons of Foreign 
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sugar, charged at a 28s. duty, then by this 
increase of consumption there must be a 
rise in the price of West India sugar 
tothe amount of 34s. And what is the 
effect of this reduced duty of 14s.? The 
present duty is 25s. 2d. If you reduce that 
to 14s,, you make a difference of 11s. 24., 
but you do not give the whole benefit of 
that remission to the consumers in this 
country. The effect of the remission, 
as far as I have been able to make it out, 
(and there have been a variety of prices,) 
will be about 5s. or a little more for the 
benefit of the consumers, and about 6s. to 
the West India planters and to the other 
colonists. Others have calculated differ- 
ently. A Gentleman who has been a long 
while engaged in this trade, has said that 
he believes the reduction will give 6s. to the 
consumer, and about 5s. to the planter. But 
in whichever way you view it, there can be 
no doubt that the reduction of 11s, 2d. will 
benefit the consumer to the extent only of 
about one-half, and the other half wil go to 
the exclusive benefit of the planter. It has 
been most truly stated by Mr. Deacon 
Hume and others, that. this is neither 
more nor less than a tax upon the people 
of this country to the extent of 5s. or 6s., 
for the sole benefit of the West India 
planters.. It is as if you were to make the 
whole of the duties equal, and reduce that 
duty to 8s., and then pay the full sum so 
received to the West India planters, and 
not one farthing into the Exchequer. It 
is, in fact, paying no less a sum than 
1,100,000/. a year to the planters out of 
the Exchequer. It is at present a tax 
divided between the Exchequer and the 
West India planters, one part of it going 
to the Revenue, the other being for their 
benefit. But then it is said that you must 
give this great protection on account of the 
state of the West Indies, and the abolition of 
slavery. I could not vote for my hon. Friend 
the Member for Manchester the other 
night, because I think the West Indies have 
a very considerable claim upon us owing 
to the recent abolition of slavery. I think 
the recent abolition of that mode of com- 
pulsory labour makes it advisable either to 
have a gradual equalization of duty, or to 
have what is “seme the same thing—a pro- 


tecting duty for a short time for the bene- 
fit of the planters. But let us observe 
what is the state of the West Indies in 
consequence of this very great advantage 
giventothem. The West India labourers 
have had the advantage of a great degree 
of prosperity ever since the passing of the 
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Act of Emancipation. During the last 
year that state of prosperity. was di- 
minished, in so far as wages decreased, 
being, I believe, not more than 1s. a-day, or, 
at the must, about 7s. per week. Now, how 
has it been proposed to alter this state of 
affairs? What has taken place in the 
West Indies has been this:—There have 
been great plans for immigration, and for 
the admission of a great number of la- 
bourers into the West Indies, that there 
might be a sufficiency of labour to supply 
sugar to this country. But the way in 
which that scheme has operated has been 
this. Taxes have been imposed under this 
immigration ordinance, which have borne 
with great severity on the labourers. In 
proof of this, I hold in my hand a letter 
from a person who is a most remarkable 
man, who took an active part in the Co- 
lonies upon the subject of ft and who 
now has a most extraordinary influence 
over the minds of a great part of the po- 
pulation of Jamaica. The person to whom 
I allude to is Mr. Knibb, the Baptist mis- 
sionary. This letter was dated December 
23, 1844. Mr. Knibb says,— 

“I do not believe that there is a labouring 
population on the face of the earth who have 
so patiently borne a reduction of wages as they 
have, and this, too, connected with an in- 
creased price of provisions, by a cruel and 
abominable tax on the necessaries of life, im- 
posed for the avowed purpose of raising money 
to increase the number of labourers, and 
thereby still further to curtail their comforts, 
and still further to reduce their wages.” 


Now, this proves that the plans you pro- 
pose, though they may have the effect of 
giving so large an amount as 1,000,000/. 
or upwards to the planters, will not have 
the effect of increasing the comfort or hap- 
piness of the peasantry of the West Indies. 
I believe that the admission of labourers 
from Afriea to the West Indies, if con- 
ducted under regulations, and allowed to 
take place in small numbers, would be for 
the advantage both of the West Indies and 
of Africa. 1 have recorded that opinion, 
and I still believe both that the civilisation 
of Africa would be promoted by persons 
going from Africa to the West Indies, and 
that the general prosperity of the West 
Indies would be improved by that plan. 
But I own I look with very great dread 
to the scheme proposed for taking a great 
number of people from Africa to the West 
Indies. In the first place, I should beg 
the House to look back to the period of the 
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right hon, Gentleman the Secretary of 
State for the Home Department, with 
whom I acted in the Committee which pre- 
ceded that Act, in his place, I would ask 
him what, in his opinion, it was which 
made that great Act so safe and so success- 
ful an experiment as it is universally al- 
lowed to have been, so far as the peace and 
happiness of the people of the West Indies 
were concerned; but that, much to the 
credit of the masters, the slaves of that day | 
had been so far brought into a state of civi- | 
lization that when the Act of Emancipation 
took place, society fell into its natural 
order, and there were not any of those 
outbreaks or riots, or disturbances, that 
might have been expected from the sudden 
change from slavery to freedom. But be 
it remembered that that change took place 
a very considerable time, nearly thirty 
years, after the Slave Trade had ceased, 
whereby the people of the West Indies had 
become, to a great degree, a civilised com- 
munity, and a great revolution was effected 
without convulsion. When I am stating 
this, I am aware that I am stating, and | 
am very glad to state, what is highly to the 
credit of the owners of the slaves of the 
West Indies, But if you are now to intro- 
duce vast numbers of Africans from the 
shores of Africa, if you are to take them 
from places where they are still in a state 
of barbarism, and are to transplant them 
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this upon the authority of Mr. Knibb— 
a man who possesses great authority among 
the labouring population of the Wegt 
Indies—a man of most remarkable talent, 
and of great influence and power. In the 
next place I think it would endanger the 
future condition of the West India Colo. 
nies, making it doubtful some twenty years 
hence—when we consider the immense 
numerical superiority of the black popula- 
tion over the white—whether the Colonies 
may not become the scene of some most 
frightful convulsion. And, be it observed, 
all this is done to keep up a system which 
is ag contrary to your own general prin- 
ciples, with regard to free trade ; and it 
is all done at a very great expense, in order 
to produce an artificial price of sugar in 
this country, and thereby to promote, as 
you say, the prosperity of the West Indies. 
I confess it appears to me that the result 
must be very dangerous, and may be fatal 
in the end to the interests of those you are 
anxious to protect. But when Gentlemen 
speak of the additional advantage which 
this system of protection is to confer on the 
labourers iu the West Indies, let them 
not entirely forget that there are also 
labourers in this country. That there 
are labourers employed in agriculture, 
and that there are artisans employed 
in manufactures, who also require some 
little consideration. I can readily con- 
ceive that a sudden and immediate reduc- 
tion of all duties on Foreign produce, as 








that, in no long course of time, you will | compared with the produce of the West 
have a population whom it will be very | Indies, to 14s. or to 28s., alike might pro- 
difficult to bring into that state of civilisa- | duce such an immediate disadvantage to 
tion which your present negro population | the West India proprietor as to cause a 
of the West Indies are in. And yet that is | great shock ; but, on the other hand, if 
the attempt you are now making. It is | you attempt to give an additional advan- 
an attempt which I hardly think will suc- | tage to the planters, you will put off toa 
ceed ; because the great cost of carrying | still further period the time which we all 
labourers from Africa to the West Indies is | hope to see arrive, when the principles of 
very much against it. But still the at- | free trade shall be universally adopted. I 
— ~ making “- a way, 4 making | — the a — an _ ee 
arge loans in Trinidad and Demerara, who has recently become a Member of the 
and taxing the people—and especially tax- | Government (Mr. Cardwell) state that the 
ing the admission of their food—for the | principles of free trade were true in the 
purpose of raising means to bring great | abstract. That principle I believe is uni- 
numbers of people from Africa to the West | versally admitted; but I wish to see the 
Indies. Any law which you may pass practical application :of those principles 
in this country which has a great tendency | with regard to such great articles of con- 
to give a monopoly, as far as this country sumption as those which we are now called 
is concerned, to sugar the produce of the on toconsider. I now come to the results 
West Indian Colonies, will produce a dis- | which the right hon. Baronet stated would 
advantageous effect upon people living in | ensue from his proposition, as far as the 
the West Indies. In the first place, it will | finances of the country were concerned. 
tend to the oppression and disadvantage of | He stated that the result would be an in- 
the labouring population there. I state | crease in the consumption from 207,000 
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tons to 250,000 tons of sugar, but that by 
the reduction of duty he should lose 
1,300,000/. of revenue. Now, it appears 
to me that, without any injury whatever 
to the West India Colonies, the whole of 
that amount of revenue might be saved. 
If you were to have, for instance, a duty 
of 20s. or 28s.; or if, reducing the duty 
very largely, you were to have a very small 
duty, or one similar to that proposed by 
the right hon. Baronet of 10s. or 12s. on 
Colonial produce, and a duty of 18s. or 20s. 
upon Foreign produce—you would not 
make any difference in the present rate of 
prices between the colonists and the foreign 
producers ; but you would preserve a very 
great part of your income, and have the 
means of making other experiments. The 
right hon. Gentleman has proposed this 
experiment with regard to sugar. He 
might make that experiment with regard 
to sugar, and he might preserve the whole 
of the revenue, if he would but admit all 
Foreign sugar, and decrease the protection 
he proposes to give. Suppose the price of 
Foreign sugar to be 20s., if he were to add 
a duty of 2s., he cannot have a less price 
than 48s. If you were to have a very 
much less duty, it is evident that the con- 
sumer would obtain a great benefit, and 
you would very much increase the con- 
sumption of sugar. It is very doubtful 
as you now stand, whether the loss of 
1,300,0002. will be the total loss the Re- 
venue will sustain. Unless consumption 
increase at the rate the right hon. Gentle- 
man anticipates, the loss to the Revenue 
will be 1,800,000/. or 1,900,000/. Now 
ou could save that revenue, and I think 

have shown that there need be no addi- 
tional price to the consumer. You need 
not make the consumer pay a single far- 
thing more for sugar, and at the same time 
you might preserve the whole of the re- 
venue. Now, when I consider the various 
duties which press heavily on the consumer, 
which might be lightened if you had but 
that sum to spare as part of the surplus, 
I cannot think that this very great sacri- 
fice to the West India planters is at all 
advisable. There are various duties of 
which the right hon. Gentleman has de- 
clared his disapprobation. There are duties 
which were mentioned when the Tariff 
was discussed. [I will take an instance, 
cheese and butter. When these duties 
were mentioned, it was said that the duty 
was 30 per cent., and on some inferior 
descriptions of cheese 100 per cent. ; and 
the right hon. Gentleman the late Presi- 
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dent of the Board of Trade said it was 
impossible to look to maintaining that 
duty. That duty was absurdly high. 
But the right hon. Gentleman said it was 
then impossible to make experiments in the 
Revenue, for they had no surplus to deal 
with, a fact which none could deny. But 
you are now proposing a plan which will 
cause a diminution of revenue of 3,330,0002. 
at the very least ; if, therefore, you could 
keep up this duty on sugar without 
making the consumer pay any higher 
price, I think this is the opportunity you 
ought to take for making the experiment. 
There are other duties, such as those upon 
silk and brandy, which gave rise to a great 
deal of smuggling, many commodities 
coming in on which no duty was paid ; 
and if the right hon. Gentleman had a 
surplus of 1,300,000/., the experiment 
might have been tried whether some re- 
medy might not have been afforded for 
this evil. Looking therefore at the scheme 
of the right hon. Baronet, I see in it a 
needless risk of revenue. In his speech on 
a former night, the right hon. Gentleman 
had alluded to an observation of mine, that 
some of the reductions were a total loss ; and 
the righthon. Gentleman remarked upon my 
apparent inconsequence in asserting that 
though there might be a total loss to the 
Revenue on one article, there might be a 
gain upon another. I was of course aware 
of this; but, when considering the Revenue, 
it is not to be forgotten that there are a 
good many comsncilitien on which the du- 
ties are very high, without a corresponding 
benefit to the Revenue. If there were no 
surplus it would be quite just for a finance 
Minister to say ‘‘ 1 cannot afford to risk 
the experiment ;” but when there is a 
surplus, that seems to me the time for 
making the experiment I have recom- 
mended, viz., trying whether by a fair 
reduction of duty the whole of the revenue 
could not be regained. What had the 
right hon. Gentleman been doing instead ? 
He was making this distinction: he was 
imposing a duty of 14s. on the productions 
of our own Colonies, including the Mauri- 
tius, where there was plenty of labour, 
and imposing a duty of 28s. upon part of 
the Foreign production of sugar which 
was allowed to be introduced. The con- 
sequence can only be that, while he lost 
more than 11s. on every cwt. in the reduc- 
tion of duty, great part of that 11s. was 
left as a tax upon the consumer, for the 
benefit of a particular interest. It will be 
a question hereafter in the Committee, 
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whether it would be wiser to act as the 
hon. Member for Manchester (Mr. M. 
Gibson) proposed in his very able speech, 
by at once taking away all protection, or 
to adopt the course recommended by Lord 
Grenville and Mr. Huskisson, that the 
reduction should be gradual, so as by de- 
grees to advance to the final adoption of 
the principles of free trade. It seemed to 
him (Lord J. Russell) obvious that the 
present plan of the Queen’s Government, 
while it did not give adequate benefit to 
the consumer, preserved an illusory dis- 
tinction between slave-grown and free- 
labour sugar, and risked a revenue, not for 
the sake of the Exchequer, not for the 
sake of the maintenance of the Army and 
Navy, but to favour a particular class, 
comprehending only a small portion of the 
people either of this country or of the 
Colonies. The great mass of the popula- 
tion here and in the West Indies could 
only be sufferers by the adoption of this 
partial and impracticable measure. The 
noble Lord concluded by moving the fol- 
lowing Amendment :— 


“ That it is the opinion of this House, that 
the plan proposed by Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment in reference to the Sugar Duties, pro- 
fesses to keep up a distinction between Fo- 
reign free-labour and Foreign slave-labour 
Sugar, which is impracticable and illusory ; 
and, without adequate benefit to the Consumer, 
tends so greatly to impair the Revenue as to 
render the removal of the Income and Pro- 
perty Tax, at the end of three years, extremely 
uncertain and improbable.” 


The Chancellor of the Exchequer said : 
When the noble Lord first gave notice of 
the Motion which he has just submitted to 
the House, I was induced to think that it 
might have been the more convenient 
course to have entered upon the discus- 
sion after you, Sir, had left the Chair. 
But, having heard the speech of the noble 
Lord, I am bound to say, that it appears to 
me to embrace so great a variety of topics, 
not immediately connected with the Reso- 
lutions, as to make it a subject better 
fitted for general debate than for discus- 
sion in Committee. Feeling confident 
in the justice of the course which I 
am here to advocate, I am quite prepared 
to meet the noble Lord on the ground 
which he himself has chosen; and I can 
assure the House that I am prepared not 
only to meet him on his own ground, but 
also to imitate him in the tone and temper 
in which he discussed this question, con- 
sidering the question as one of the greatest 
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point of view. I shall forbear making 
any comment on the particular terms of 
the Resolution, and shall come at once to 
the substantial question at issue. The 
noble Lord objects to the proposition of 
Government, in the first place, because it 
is not conformable to sound principles; 
and he states that any attempt to draw a 
distinction between free-labour sugar and 
slave-labour sugar is impolitic and illusory, 
The noble Lord has disclaimed on this occa- 
sion, and very properly disclaimed, all par- 
cipation in those imputations of hypocrisy 
usually urged against those who support 
the views of Government ; but the noble 
Lord has repeated to-night most of the 
arguments which have been used on former 
occasions. He has stated that he can see 
no distinction between the admission of 
slave-labour sugar, and other articles the 
produce of slave labour—such as cotton, 
tobacco, and coffee. I admit that there is 
this common to all those products, that each 
may be cultivated by slave labour; but I must 
repeat what has over and over again been 
stated in this House, that there is a great 
distinction between the suffering occa- 
sioned to the slave, and the encouragement 
given to the Slave Trade by the application 
of slave labour to the cultivation of sugar, 
as compared with the suffering or the en- 
couragement caused by the application of 
slave labour to the cultivation of the other 
commodities referred to by the noble Lord. 
Often have we been told in this House, and 
too truly, of the waste of human life in 
sugar plantations cultivated by slave labour, 
and of the light degree of labour required 
in cultivating cotton, coffee, and tobacco; 
and it is not to be denied, for it is matter 
of fact, that in recent periods the importa- 
tion of negroes from Africa to Brazil and 
Cuba has not taken place with a view to 
the cultivation of cotton or tobacco, but 
for the express purpose of that cultivation 
which, while it is the most severe, is also 
the most profitable—the cultivation of the 
sugar cane. There cannot be a stronger 
proof of this than the intelligence which 
we receive from countries in which this 
cultivation is carried on. I hold in my 
hand a Report addressed by our Consul in 
Brazil to the noble Lord the Secretary of 
State for Foreign Affairs, which points out 
practically the state of the different plan- 
tations in that country, of coffee, cotton, 
and sugar, with regard to the labour em- 
ployed. He says,— 





“The slaves employed on sugar estates, 
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average one-third Creoles and two-thirds 
Africans, half of the latter being contraband ; 
while in the cotton districts the Creoles ave- 
rage four-fifths and the Africans (almost all 
imported prior to 1831) one-fifth. Indeed, 
the sugar estates being all situated close to the 
coast, as you advance into the country, it is 
very rare to meet a newly-imported slave.” 
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With the view of facilitating the intro- 
duction of slaves into the country, these 
sugar plantations were established on the 
coasts where the slaves could be most easily 
landed and employed at the greatest profit. 
He goes on to say,— 

“Estates for want of labourers are not at 
present half cultivated, profits not being suffi- 
cient to induce them to add largely to the 
number of their slaves, by the purchase of Afri- 
cans at the high price which slave traders are 
obliged to demand ; consequently a reduction 
of duties, by raising the price of sugar in this 
market, would increase the profits afforded by 
its production to an amount which would in- 
cite the planter to purchase slaves adequate to 
the working of his engenho to the full extent of 
its capabilities, and must, by causing a demand 
for slave labour, such as would enable the im- 
porter to command his own price, give an im- 
petus to the trade, which it is to be feared the 
utmost exertions of ler Majesty’s Government 
would be insufficient to counteract.” 


We see, therefore, from this extract, which 
is in strict conformity with the intelligence 
we receive from other quarters, that the 
reason why slave labour is required in 
Brazil—and it is the same, I believe, in 
Cuba—is that it may be applied to the cul- 
tivation of sugar. It appears that the 
cultivation of sugar is the inducement 
which, in that country, leads to an exten- 
sive importation of slaves; and that where 
the labour is applied only to the other ar- 
ticles to which the noble Lord referred, in- 
citements to the Slave Trade are not created. 
I will say to the noble Lord, that if we have 
attempted to establish any distinction be- 
tween free-labour sugar und that which is 
the produce of slave labour, it is because 
we are anxious to vindicate and carry out 
those principles which have been so often 
and strenuously enunciated by the people 
of this country—which they have made 
such sacrifices to uphold—which have 
been so repeatedly pressed upon Parlia- 
ment, and by Parliament upon the Go- 
vernment—which have been recognised by 
the Legislature, and enforced by treaties. 
This nation is pledged to the abolition 
of the Slave Trade; and if we were to 
adopt principles which give a direct en- 
couragement to it, we should ourselves be 
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even more to blame than those who carry 
on that trade. The noble Lord says to us, 
** How futile and inoperative will be this 
measure which you propose ; it is entirely 
incomplete and inefficient, because you will 
introduce from Foreign countries sugar 
which has been produced by slaves.” Now 
what is the evidence the noble Lord him- 
self gives of the effect of this measure, ac- 
cording to his own anticipations of the re- 
sult? The noble Lord relies on the im- 
portation of sugar which ha come from 
Venezuela, a country with which we have 
a treaty containing the most-favoured-coun- 
try clause, which entitles them to the be- 
nefit of sending in their sugar on the same 
terms as any other most favoured country 
with which we have commercial relations. 
The imports from Venezuela, then, I ad- 
mit, are to be upon the same footing with 
those of any,other nation. We were threat- 
ened last year with two evils, first, with a 
fraudulent importation of sugar from Vene- 
zuela; and secondly, that sugar grown there 
and cultivated by the labour of slaves would 
be sent to this country. At the time I ad- 
mitted that, although it was not consistent 
with good faith to prohibit the sugar of 
Venezuela, the produce of slave labour, from 
competing in this market with that which 
was the produce of free labour; I also 
showed that the circumstances of Venezuela 
were such as to allow of its produce being 
received without any violation of the spirit 
of the Emancipation Act. I showed that 
there were circumstances connected with 
that country, and with the United States 
of America, which rendered it impossible 
that any so large amount of sugar could be 
had from either country as to be at variance 
with the principle which we recommended 
and adopted. What are the circumstances 
connected with Venezuela? The noble 
Lord cannot but be aware that in Vene- 
zucla the Slave Trade has long since been 
ubolished. In 1822 they passed a law in 
that country, enacting, that every man 
born in that country, subsequently to the 
year 1822, should be a free man ; every in- 
dividual under 28 years is in consequence 
at present a free man in that country. So 
that as we progress in life, as each suc- 
ceeding year rolls on, we are certain that 
indulgence shown to that State in the en- 
couragement of its importations, is an en- 
couragement given tothe production of sugar 
by free labour, and is perfectly consistent 
with the objects we have in view. The 
noble Lord tells us that the exclusion of 
sugar from the Brazils and Cuba tends 
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greatly to aggravate the protection afforded 
to the Colonial interests. The hon. Gen- 
tleman the Member for Manchester, who 
spoke the other night on this subject, 
adopts this line of argument too; and 
if there be any truth in the argument of 
that hon. Member it goes to this—that 
whatever was the amount of the protecting 
duty afforded to the produce of the Colo- 
nies, by so much, and to such an extent, 
was a burden imposed on the consumer in 
this country. The hon. Member in his 
speech made no distinction between free 
labour and slave labour, for none could be 
made. This assertion was equally true, 
whether the protection afforded was against 
the free-labour sugar of Java, or the slave- 
labour sugar of the Brazils. There is, then, 
no ground for supposing that this burden, 
so alleged as being about to be put on the 
consumers in this country, has anything 
whatever to do with sugar being the pro- 
duce of free labour or slave labour. But 
when he talks of the burden imposed by 
this plan, I differ from the noble Lord the 
Member for London, and the hon. Gentle- 
man who represents Manchester. If we 
can show that by the admission of free- 
labour sugar, taken in conjunction with 
sugar supplied from our own Colonies, we 
can have a supply beyond even our aug- 
mented consumption ; that would be a suf- 
ficient answer to the argument. Previously 
tothe extinction of slavery, there were no 
complaints that the public were taxed to 
the amount of the difference of price, 
although the protecting duty was far be- 
yond that now proposed. And why was 
this so? Why did no one then urge an 
argument like this? Because the supply 
was greater than the demand, and the sup- 
ply and not the differential duty must have 
an effect on price. But, I say, moreover, 
with respect to the admission of two 
distinct articles into this market, that 
however they might fluctuate in value 
for a time, and the price of one 
might be more or less than that of the 
other — however Foreign sugar might 
come into the market in competition 
with Colonial produce, both would soon 
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find their level; and the difference of 


amount between the duties to which they 
are respectively subject, would not be the 
exact measure of taxation. If by any 
means that you can adopt, you are able to 
create in this country a supply beyond the 
demand of the country, you cannot put out 
of your view the relative cheapness pro- 


duced by that supply when you calculate 
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the burden ‘of a differential duty. No 
man will deny but that that duty does to 
a degree enhance price, and is a sacrifice 
to the principles upon which you have 
been professing to act. It is a duty which 
the consumer secs fit to pay, for the ac- 
complishment of a purpose towards which 
the public made great exertion. But the 
argument as to the burden of these protect- 
ing duties, whatever it may be, applies to 
the noble Lord’s view of the case, as much 
as it does to that of the Government against 
which the noble Lord's oratory has been 
directed. The noble Lord refuses to vote 
with the hon. Member for Manchester in 
his proposition. He admits that the Co. 
lonies are entitled to some protection. 
Last year, the noble Lord thought they 
were deserving of a protection of more than 
10s. In the year 1841, the noble Lord 
thought the protection should be as much 
as 12s. And with this consideration, if the 
noble Lord thinks that the Colonial grower 
of sugar is entitled to protection against 
the Foreign grower, I ask him how that 
plan of his could be more or less effectual in 
taxing theconsumer, than that against which 
he has directed his oratory to-night? I have 
my doubts whether, by the plan of the 
noble Lord, the consumer in this country 
would derive any benefit, or that reduction 
in the price of the article would be the eon- 
sequence. I know that sugar the production 
of slave labour can be raised cheaper than 
that which is raised by free labour. I know 
the difficulty and expense attending on 
the management of a population just 
freed from slavery, and the repugnance 
which such classes naturally have to en- 
gage in employment, or to undertake 
hard labour. I know that the sugar of 
Brazil can be produced at much less ex- 
pense, in consequence of these circum- 
stances, than that which can be produced 
in the West Indies ; and if, therefore, the 
sugar of Brazil was to be brought into com- 
petition with that of the West Indies, with 
a less protection, the effect would be, in 
the first instance, perhaps, that the article 
would, for the moment, become cheaper ; 
but that cheapness would be soon followed 
by an excessive though gradual rise in 
the price. We know that in our own 
Colonies a great number of estates have 
been thrown out of productive cultiva- 
tion ; the quantity of the produce of the 
West Indies, which used to be about 
4,000,000 ewts., has fallen to 2,500,000 ; 
and that the stock to meet the demand 
of this country was lessened by so much ; 
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and if we were to throw into this country 
the sugar raised in the Brazils by the ope- 
rations of slave labour, we should produce 
such a revolution in the state of things in 
the West Indies as would lead to the aban- 
donment of more properties there, and a 
great diminution in the quantity of pro- 
duce. Already one or two of the islands 
of the West Indies are on the eve of 
being given up as regards the production 
of sugar; the abandonment of estates in 
others would soon follow ; and the result 
finally would be, by the abstraction of so 
large a portion of the supply as those 
islands afford, a very great rise in the price 
of sugar in this country ; so that a severe 
penalty upon the community would be con- 
tained in the indulgence you profess to give 
them. One third of the sugar consumed all 
over the world is grown in British Posses- 
sions. In the West India islands of Britain 
are grown 130,000 tons. Now, suppose 
that, by allowing the competition of slave 
labour, and lessening the protection you 
give your Colonies, you diminish the pro- 
duce of the latter, what would be the effect 
on the markets of all the world of with- 
drawing 70,000 tons from them? Infal- 
libly to raise the value of the remainder, 
and with it that of Cubaand Brazil. The 
effect of raising the price of slave-labour 
sugar would be an immediate importation 
of slaves into Cuba and the Brazils; and 
that importation would be continued, till 
they were enabled to make the supply of 
sugar equal to the demand. But am I 
speaking without authority for what I as- 
sert? By no means. What I am stating 
as probable has once before occurred, and 
is recorded in the Papers and: Reports of 
this House. In or about the year 1792, 
the island of St. Domingo furnished of 
sugar, for the consumption of the world, 
from 40,000 to 60,000 tons. But when, 
from the repeated insurrections on that 
island, and various other causes, it be- 
came unavailable for the production of 
this article, and, in fact, the amount of its 
former produce was withdrawn from the 
quantity necessary for general consumption, 
what was the result? Why, the price of 
sugar rose in this country from 50s. and 
51s, progressively up to 75s. per cwt. ; 
and that rise gave an increased impulse 
in our West Indian islands to the cul- 
tivation of sugar. The vacuum thus cre- 
ated in the production of sugar was at- 
tempted to be filled up by increased cultiva- 
tion; and that increased cultivation caused 
the importation of a greater number of 
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slaves into our own West Indian islands. 
This appears from the number of ships fitted 
for the Slave Trade which left Liverpool 
previous to the stoppping of the supply 
of sugar from St. Domingo, and the 
number which left it subsequently; the 
number of ships fitted out two years be- 
fore were 80 and 93; while in two after, 
the number increased to 122 and 133. 
Aud in the next year or two after the 
supply from St. Domingo was so stopped, 
the numbers of slaves imported from the 
Coast of Africa were in proportion to 
the void created; for, instead of 9,000, 
10.000, 11,000, or 12,000 persons a year, 
which had been the previous rate of slave 
importation into tbe West Indies, the num- 
bers rose to 32,000 and 36,000. You 
have in your own Colonies a picture 
of what you are about to produce in 
Brazil, if you encourage the slave- grown 
sugar of that country in preference to that 
of your own islands. The result would 
be that you would increase tenfold the 
horrors of that Slave Trade which was 
formerly under the control of law; but 
which, if attempted to be carried on 
now, would be so completely out of all 
supervision, that its horrors would be 
aggravated, and the consumer in this coun- 
try would derive no benefit whatsoever 
by it. The noble Lord went into a 
calculation to prove that there would 
be a high price of sugar after the pre- 
sent measure was carried into effect. The 
noble Lord does not object to protect« 
ing duties, nor is his advocacy opposed 
to them. On this point the noble Lord 
is in the same boat with myself. The 
noble Lord would impose the same bur- 
den upon the public, though he is object- 
ing to that I am about proposing. I think 
the noble Lord made a loose calculation 
with respect to the competition of the 
sugar of Java or Cuba inthe market. The 
noble Lord’s calculation went to show 
that there would be a difference of 8s. be- 
tween every hogshead of West India sugar, 
and that of Java; but I maintain if 
there were these two commodities in the 
market, the market price for both would 
eventually come pretty much to the same 
level. Now, in his calculation, I think the 
noble Lord has made a mistake with respect 
to the prices of sugars, and the result of 
the duties. The highest quoted prices 
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of Java sugar at present are from 22s. to 
24s. 6d.; but ordinary Java and Manilla 
sugar are lower—say about 17s. ; the ave- 





rage may, therefore, be taken at 20s 
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Then, supposing the first cost of Java 
sugar to be 20s., by adding the amount 
of duty—23s. 4d.—it gives a total price 
of 43s. 4d. Then, with respect to West 
India sugar, the average Gazelle price 
of that article is 29s. 7d.; add to that 
the duty of 14s., the total is 43s. 7d. ; 
and that calculation only shows a dif- 
ference in price between the two ar- 
ticles of 3d. This would make. it little 
dearer than the Java; and I think I 
have taken a fair average, upon the 
whole. To the higher classes of British 
sugar, it would be necessary to add the 
higher duty of 16s., so that the result 
would generally be to bring them to the 
equality which I have stated. ‘The noble 
Lord in the course of his speech entered 
into another subject, which could not ex- 
actly be considered a legitimate portion of 
this debate. It was a matter which more im- 
mediately concerned the Colonies than the 
direct subject of this discussion. The noble 
Lord entered into a glowing description 
of the condition of the people in those 
Colonies. With respect particularly to 
Jamaica, the noble Lord said that it was 
proposed to tax the necessaries of life in 
that country, for the purpose of paying the 
interest on a loan, for the introduction of 
labourers to compete with those in the 
Colony. Now I beg to say that the Legis- 
lature of Jamaica did not add to the burdens 
of the working men, in order to carry out 
their objects. In this the noble Lord 
has stated what he did from misinforma- 
tion. The tax alluded to has been placed 
on the exports of the country, and is, 
therefore, paid by those proprietors whose 
produce constituted those exports. This 
explanation I wish at once to make, in con- 
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tradiction to the statement of thenoble Lord, | 


who, of course, has been misled, but whose 
authority would give great and unjust weight 
to this erroneous impression, if allowed to 
pass unanswered. The noble Lord said 
that the House ought to have some consi- 
deration for the artisans and labourers em- 
ployed in the Colonies, as well as for the 
planters. [Lord J. Russell: I said also 
the artisans at home.] I beg the noble 
Lord’s pardon. I quite agree with the 
noble Lord that the artisans, whether resi- 
dent in the West Indies or in this country, 
are entitled to every indulgence and to 
every remission of taxation which can 
safely be afforded tothem. But I am sure 
that I speak the sentiments of the well- 
judging and the well-thinking classes of 
this community when I say that they 
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would not be willing to purchase an ex. 
emption from any burden by the sacrifice of 
the principles upon which they have so long 
acted. I think I have said enough to show 
the House that if we consider not the imme- 
diate and transitory gain which the people of 
this country might derive from a reduction 
in the price of sugar, but if we look to their 
permanent interest, even as respects that 
particular commodity, we shall not think 
it advisable to expose the West India pro- 
prictors to an overwhelming competition 
by the introduction of Foreign slave-grown 
sugar; nor think that a means by which 
we can advance our own permanent in- 
terests. The noble Lord, in dealing with 
the financial part of the question, con- 
tended that the reduction of the Sugar 
Duties is not one of those measures of re- 
duced taxation which we ought to have 
introduced upon the present occasion. [“ No, 
no.”}] I thought the noble Lord had stated 
that there were other articles upon which 
he would rather have recommended a re- 
duction of taxation. 

Lord J. Russell: What I stated was 
that we might, in my opinion, make a re- 
duction in the Sugar Duties which would 
have produced the same amount of revenue, 
and would have been of the same ad- 
vantage to the consumer, as the proposal 
of Her Majesty’s Government ; and we 
might thus be enabled to reduce the duties 
upon other articles. Under the system 
proposed by Her Majesty's Ministers, the 
benefit of the reduction will go in a great 
measure to the planters. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer con- 
tinued: I agree with the noble Lord that 
the amount of the reduction will go partly 
to the consumer and partly to the planter. 
That is a natural result; but as the noble 
Lord agrees with me that it is advisable 
to maintain differential duties for the be- 
nefit of our colonists, I do not know how he 
is to prevent that result. When we resisted 
on former occasions the proposal for a re- 
duction of duties, we did so on the grounds 
that as we were to draw our increased 
supplies from a great distance, it was ad- 
visable that we should give timely notice, 
and not make that alteration at a time 
when we could only hope for a limited 
supply. But when it became our duty to 
consider in the present year whether the 
Income ‘Tax should be renewed or not, we 
thought it indispensably neeessary to take 
into our consideration this article of sugar, 
with a view to ascertain whether, while 
we guard by a protective duty the Co- 
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Jonial interest, we cannot make stich a 
change as will cause a material reduc- 
tion in prices for the benefit of the pub- 
lic generally. That reduction in prices 
might have been effected by either of 
two modes. We might have retained 
the mode hitherto adopted of assessing the 
duty without classification, and thus mak- 
ing the duty equal upon all classes of 
sugar; or we might have adopted the 
proposal which we now submit to the 
House, of dividing sugar into two classes, 
and imposing a lower duty upon one of 
those classes than upon the other. The 
latter plan appears to us to have this ad- 
vantage—that it will enable us to effect 
a reduction in the price of the inferior 
description of sugar, which is principally 
consumed by the lower classes, and thus 
contribute to their comfort, and to the di- 
minution of their burdens. I believe that 
by the alteration of duties which we pro- 
pose—it will be for the House to deter- 
mine whether it be advisable to adopt the 
proposal or not—the price of the sugar 
consumed by the lower classes of the com- 
munity will be reduced by not less than 
13d. per lb.; and I maintain that if you 
were to adopt the proposal of the noble 
Lord, and impose a duty of 20s. upon Fo- 
reign sugar, you will deprive the Revenue 
of a certain amount of duty, and you will 
have no chance of obtaining an equivalent 
for the reduction of duty in an extended 
consumption of the article. We have had 
experience in the years 1827 and 1828 of 
the effect of reducing the duty by 3s. per 
cwt.; and we know that a reduction to 
that amount only takes money out of the 
Treasury without affording benefit to the 
consumer or to the planter; for it goes 
principally into the pockets of the in- 
termediate dealers in the article. We 
have, therefore, thought it advisable to 
make a reduction so extensive that it 
will reach the lowest cottage in the 
country ; we are prepared to risk an 
amount of revenue which I admit to be 
considerable ; but I believe it will uiti- 
mately be repaid to the country by the in- 
creased comforts of our population, and by 
the increased revenue which we may hope 
to derive, not only from sugar, but from 
other articles which enter into general 
consumption. The noble Lord talked of a 
“0g reduction of duty as a substitute 
or our proposal. Now I have the greatest 


respect for the noble Lord, and whenever I 
differ from him in opinion, I am inclined 
to entertain great doubts of the correctness 
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of the conclusions at which I may have 
arrived ; but I must say, that to propose 
that we should introduce a gradual reduc- 
tion of the Sugar Duties—that we should 
take off 3s. one year, and 35. more another 
year, and thus throw the whole sugar trade 
of the country into a state of perpetual 
change and counfusion—with all respect 
for the noble Lord, I must say, that 
such a proposal is one which I have 
heard from him with astonishment, and 
is one which I should never be disposed 
to recommend. It appears to me to be 
better that we should once for all make 
such an alteration of duty as will eflec- 
tually reduce prices and produce a settle- 
ment of the question. I believe that our 
proposal will, if it be adopted, be attended 
with those results ; and it is on my belief 
that a large reduction will greatly increase 
consumption, that I rely for the recovery of 
the revenue within the time for which we 
wish that the Income Tax should be re- 
newed. The noble Lord at the end of 
his Resolution attempts to captivate popular 
support by stating, that if those reduc- 
tions of duties which we propose, and of 
which the reduction of the Sugar Duties 
is one, how take place, there is no chance 
that the Income Tax will be remitted at 
the expiration of three years. Now I wish 
to address the House with perfect frank- 
ness and candour. But I do not be- 
lieve that any man, whatever may be 
his talents or ingenuity, can by any pos- 
sibility say with certainty what may be 
the results, commercial, financial, or poli- 
tical, which may follow from any measure 
at a distance of three years. But this | 
say, that so far as experience goes of the 
elasticity of the resources of this country, 
and of the power which it possesses, when 
relieved from burdens, of applying increased 
energy and industry to the extension of its 
commerce, and of extending its consump- 
tion of those articles upon which duties 
still remain,—I say that so far as expe- 
rience goes, we have reasons to calcuiate 
that our anticipations of the results of the 
measures which we now propose will not 
be disappointed. There can be no doubt 
but that events may occur which will de- 
feat the best-considered arrangements, and 
produce results utterly at variance from 
those upon which men have calculated ; 
but [ say that if you look back to what 
has occurred before in this country—if you 
take the income of the country at periods 
before reductions have been made in its 
taxation—and if you take the income at 
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periods subsequent to those reductions, you 
will find that we are justified in our anti- 
cipations of the beneficial results to the Re- 
venue from reductions in duties, provided 
they be judiciously made. I stated the other 
night, that in October last the income de- 
rived from the ordinary sources of revenue 
was precisely of the same amount as that 
which we received before the Income Tax 
had been imposed, although we had in the 
meantime repealed no less than 1,600,000/. 
of taxes. You would, therefore, now be 
enabled to repeal the Income Tax if you 
did not find it necessary to increase your 
expenditure. I need not, however, allude 
merely to occurrences in our own time, for 
I have here instances for many years of an 
elasticity in our Revenue proportionate to 
the amount of relief from taxation which 
we have granted from time to time. I 
shall mention some of those instances to 
the House. The right hon. Gentleman 
read the following :— 
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In 1816, the ordinary Revenue was £51,573,920 
Taxes repealed that year 5,228,792 
Revenue after deduction 18,345,128 
In 1819, the Revenue was : 52,885,000 
Being an increase of .- - £4,540,000 
TSR Sra 
In 1822, the Revenue was £55,074,000 
Taxes repealed 2,159,000 
52,955,000 
In 1823, the Revenue was 53,100,000 
Being an increase of . re £165,000 
TT | 
In 1823, the Revenue was £55,100,000 
Taxes repealed 1825 -- £4,050,000 
1824 -- 1,700,000 
1825 ++ 5,600,000 
1826 «+ 1,900,000 
— 11,250,000 
41,850,000 
In 1829, the Revenue was o- oe 51,350,000 
Being an increase of . oe °- £9,480,000 


Similar results followed the reduction of 
taxation in the years 1830 and 1834. In 
all those cases a new impulse was given to 
the industry of the country, either by the 
reduction or the repeal of taxes; for, let it 
be observed, that in many of those in- 
stances taxes were altogether repealed. Is 
it, then, incunsistent with sound policy 
that we should expect that recovery of 
revenue after the repeal of taxes which 
we have seen occur before, not in one 
or two instances, but in a variety of in- 
stances, and that when the period shall 
have arrived to which it is proposed to 
extend the Income Tax, we may be en- 
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abled, as we are now in a situation to do, 
to leave it to the House to decide whether 
that tax shall be abolished, or whether it 
shall be continued for the purpose of en- 
abling us to effect other reductions of duty? 
I do not know that there are any other 
topics to which I need refer. If the House 
is prepared to abandon that principle for 
which it has so long contended, of endea- 
vouring to impose obstacles in the way of 
the continuance of the Slave Trade—if the 
House is prepared to give up those treaties 
into which we have entered with Spain, 
Portugal, and other countries, for the pur- 
pose of putting an end to that trade—if 
the House is prepared to adopt such a 
course, well and good. I know that by 
abandoning our former principles we may 
give some temporary advantage to the 
consumers of sugar; but, if we are to main- 
tain the character we have heretofore main- 
tained throughout the world—if we are to 
have it believed that we have, upon moral 
grounds, contended for the abolition of 
slavery, and endeavoured to enforce our 
views upon other countries—I say that, in 
that case, we can never pursue, with re- 
spect to the article of sugar, the cultiva- 
tion of which is the principal incitement to 
slavery, a course which would prove that 
for the sake of cheapening the article to 
our own consumers, we are ready to aban- 
don our past efforts, and to open scenes of 
desolation and of misery, the extent of which 
it would not be easy for man to calculate. 
And do not let the noble Lord or the hon. 
Member for Durham suppose that if we 
pursue what I deem so unworthy a course, 
the country will continue as it is now, 
silent, and in a state of apparent apathy 
upon this subject. I firmly believe, that if 
the effect of a general introduction of slave- 
grown sugar into the markets of this coun- 
try should be, as I apprehend it would 
necessarily be, instrumental in increasing 
the importation of slaves from Africa to 
South America, and if the slaves should be 
subject, as they necessarily would be, to 
greater cruelties than could be apprehended 
if the Slave Trade were free and open, I 
firmly believe that the accounts we should 
then receiveof the miseries of those wretched 
victims during their passage, and of the 
fate that awaited them on reaching their 
destination, would again call forth the ex- 
ertions of benevolent individuals in this 
country, and that this House would be 
compelled by the unanimous feeling of the 
British public to repeal its own enactments, 
and to adopt a course of policy more con- 
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formable to the dictates of true wisdom and 
humanity. 


Lord John Russell : I wish to correct a 
misapprehension into which | find | have 
led the right hon. Gentleman. I expressed 
myself, perhaps, very imperfectly ; but I cer- 
tainly never intended to propose that the 
duty should be reduced 2s. or 3s. one year, 
and 2s, or 3s. the year following. What I 
proposed was, that a protective duty should 
be levied for several years, but that as oppor- 
tunities afterwards occurred, an approxi- 
mation to the principle of a free trade 
should be adopted. 

Mr. Labouchere said, that when the 
right hon. Gentleman at the head of the 
Treasury introduced to the House his series 
of commercial and finaucial measures, he 
declared, that in determining the course 
which he had adopted, no fear of being 
taunted with change—no seeming incon- 
sistencies on his part, should prevent him 
from proposing that which, upon expe- 
rience he was satisfied, upon the whole, 
was for the public benefit. He was far 
from wishing to say anything, except in 
approbation, of that statement, which had 
been exemplified by the right hou. Gen- 
tleman proposing to the House this year 
the unusual course of repealing certain 
important duties which no later than two 
years ago he had imposed ; but the right 
hon. Baronet would, he hoped, excuse him 
for thinking that, if he had acted fully and 
fairly upon that declaration, they would 
not have seen the Sugar Duties proposed 
in the form in which they were now pre- 
sented to the House. He had too high a 
respect for the understanding and experi- 
ence of the right hon. Baronet to believe 
it. That which he (Mr. Labouchere) did 
not fear to say was almost the universal 
condemnation of one portion of the right 
hon. Gentleman’s scheme—namely, the at- 
tempt to draw a distinction between Fo- 
reign sugar, the produce of free labour, and 
that which was produced by slaves—a con- 
demnation shared in by all mercantile men, 
by the public in general, by foreign coun- 
tries—nay, even by the West India plant- 
ers themselves. [ ‘“‘ No, no.”] If hon. Gen- 
tlemen disputed that, he thought he should 
be able to prove its truth. These facts, he 
could not help thinking, must have shaken 
the opinion which the right hon. Gentle- 
man had before entertained upon the sub- 
ject; and if this question had not been 
connected with the party politics of that 
House, and, in the hand of the noble 
Member for Liverpool, had been the very 
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weapon by which the late Government 
fell, the right hon. Baronet never would 
have proposed to enact such distincticns 
with regard to the Sugar Duties. The 
right hon. Gentleman who had just sat 
down defended this part of the scheme 
upon one ground only; he said that to 
adopt any other course would be to give 
great encouragement to slave labour and 
the Slave Trade in foreign countries. He 
believed that there never was an assertion 
made more utterly destitute of foundation, 
and in support of which it was impossible 
to advance any sound argument. He would 
take the very arguments which the right 
hon. Gentleman had used upon another 
part of this subject, and apply them to this 
question, and show how untenable his po- 
sition was. What did the right hon. Gen- 
tleman say in talking of the sugar trade in 
this country, when our Colonies produced 
a surplus beyond what was required for 
consumption in this country, as to the effect 
which it would produce upon the price of 
sugar in general? He said, and truly, that 
all protective duties under those circum- 
stances were entirely nugatory. There was 
a surplus of sugar, and we had some to 
spare to forcigu countries; and whether 
they put on a differential duty or not, it 
was utterly nugatory. ‘The price of the 
sugar which we could not consume was, 
of course, governed by that of Foreign su- 
gar; and the differential duties were a 
dead letter on the Statute Book. But if 
this was true with regard to a part of our 
Colonial sugar, under those circumstances, 
was it not equally a sound argument with 
regard to Foreign free-labour sugar pro< 
duced at the present moment in the world? 
What were the statements of hon. Gentle- 
men opposite on this subject? What were 
their calculations? They said that 60,000 
tons of free-labour sugar would be produced 
in Java, Manilla, and other Eastern coun- 
tries. And what did they say they antici. 
pated, under the present plan, would 
become of this? That we should take 
20,000 tons, and the other 40,000 tons 
would be sent to the general markets of 
the world. Of course, if that were the 
case, the price of the 20,000 tons which 
might come to us would be governed by 
the price of the 40,000 tons that were 
sent abroad, and any effect which our le- 
gislation might have on the price of the 
20,000 tons, would equally affect the 40,000 
tons which would go to Germany and else- 
where to meet the sugar of Brazil and 
Cuba. Whatever, he repeated, we might 
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do here to raise the price of the 20,000 
tons, would equally affect the 40,000 tons 
that might go to Germany, and would 
equally affect the sugar of Brazil and Cuba ; 
and he, therefore, defied the wit of man 
to deny, as far as prices were concerned, 
that we should not be giving the same 
encouragement to slavery by this measure 
of the Government, as we should be if we 
at once took the 20,000 tons from the ports 
of the Havanna, taking it for granted that 
the right hon. Gentleman really thought 
by his scheme that he should exclude Fo- 
reign slave-grown sugar. He doubted 
whether any one could answer for the 
sugar which came into this country being 
the produce of free labour, and he believed 
that was the opinion entertained by every 
person who had turned his attention to the 
subject ; and he stated advisedly that the 
West Indies were full of suspicion upon 
this point. As to the cargo of Venezuela 
sugar which had arrived in this country, it 
was doubted whether it was not the pro- 
duce of Surinam or Porto Rico, and not of 
Venezuela. If the right hon. Gentleman 
could show that any palpable and real 
benefit would result from his scheme, well 
and good; but when they saw how ima- 
ginary and illusory was the idea that any 
discouragement would be given to the 
slave trade at all under this system, it was 
a matter for grave consideration whether 
they would not create much positive mis- 
chief by introducing increasing fraud and 
prevarication in the mercantile world, upon 
a question of this description. His first 
and great objection to the proposition of 
the right hon. Baronet was one which, if 
well founded, ought, in his opinion, to 
have great weight. It was, that he did 
not think it likely to be a permanent set- 
tlement of the question. It had none of 
the elements of permanency. He agreed 
with the right hon. Gentleman the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer, who said, ‘* Are 
you to be every year shifting your duties 
upon such an article as sugar, leaving your 
trade, and all the great interests connected 
with it, in a state of utter uncertainty ?” 
He agreed with the right hon. Gentleman, 
that it would be no slight evil to be con- 
stantly shifting and changing their legisla- 
tion upon questions of this kind. But 
when the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
was so severe upon the proposition which 
he thought the noble Lord had made for a 
gradual alteration of the Sugar Du.:ies, and 
said it was so monstrous a thing for a Go- 
vernment one year to alter the Sugar Du- 
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ties, and then to lead people to suppose that 
they would be tampered with again in the 
next, he must say that the right hon. 
Gentleman displayed a degree of candour 
which he did not expect. His conscience 
must have pricked him severely to have 
induced him so strongly to censure what 
he had himself done. Nothing could be 
more unfortunate for the merchants of this 
country than the course pursued by the 
right hon. Gentleman last year, when he 
proposed an alteration of the Sugar Duties, 
and at the same time held language which 
could lead no person to doubt that he in- 
tended this year to propose another altera- 
tion. The consequence had been a period 
of peril and uncertainty to every person 
connected with the trade, and he hoped it 
would be a warning to the right hon. 
Gentleman not to trifle thus in future 
with the commerce of the country. He 
knew that the proposition of the right hon. 
Baronet could not be permanent ; for, if 
he did not alter the law, there were other 
circumstances besides legislation by which 
it would be changed. A treaty with Bra- 
zil or Cuba might greatly affect the right 
hon. Baronet’s arrangements. He said, 
therefore, that there was nothing like per- 
manency in the scheme of the right hon. 
Baronet. It contained all the elements of 
uncertainty. No one could know the de- 
gree and extent of fraud that would take 
place. Who could say by what means 
merchants and planters would defeat the 
enactments of this Bill? He had stated, 
that he believed those opinions were held 
by the West Indians themselves, for whose 
benefit the right hon. Gentleman said he 
was proposing this anomalous and strange 
system of legislation. He could not, how- 
ever, help thinking that, although the 
West Indians were put forward as the 
cause of the proposed scheme, it was much 
more to be attributed to the unfortu- 
nate party engagements of the right hon. 
Baronet, than to any particular care for the 
West Indians. His own opinion was, that 
they had no belief in the efficacy of the 
attempt to discriminate between slave- 
grown and free-labour sugar; in which 
opinion he was borne out by a paragraph 
which he had read in a morning paper of 
that day, extracted from a Jamaica journal. 
The right hon. Gentleman then read the 
following paragraph :— 

“The admission of Venezuelan sugar into 
Great Britain at the rate of duty upon which 
sugar the produce of free labour countries is 
admissible, has caused much excitement among 
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the agricultural interests in this island. Fears 
are entertained that, in consequence of the 
admission of this sugar, the products of Cuba 
and Porto Rico will find their way through the 
United States into the British markets at the 
lowest rate of duty. A meeting, to memo- 
rialize Her Majesty and the Imperial Parlia- 
ment on this subject, has been held in St. 
Andrew, and it is supposed that similar meet- 
ings will be held in every other parish in the 
island. Better far that the sugar question 
should be definitively settled, even though the 
worst fears of the planters should be realized, 
than this constant excitement, which begets 
nothing but doubt and disappointment, should 
continue.” 


These, he believed, were the views, faith- 
fully represented, of the Jamaica public on 
this question. He had now given expres- 
sion to the vital objection which he had to 
the scheme of the right hon. Baronet ; and 
he must also say that he feared, especially 
after the late conduct of the Government on 
this subject, that the high tone assumed as to 
the grounds upon which this distinctive 
course was pursued, was not likely to raise 
the opinion, in foreign countries, (which 
it was desirable should be kept high,) of 
the sincerity of this country as to the dis- 
continuance of the Slave Trade. He was 
afraid when they saw the same Minister who 
so lately lowered the duties on coffee in fa- 
vour of Brazil and Cuba—who had this year 
altered the duties on Foreign coffee produced 
by a description of labour infinitely worse 
than that which cultivated the sugar cane— 
when foreigners, he said, observed this, they 
were not likely to believe that it was on 
any sound principle for the suppression of 
the Slave Trade that the measure of the 
right hon. Baronet was proposed. The 
duty on Foreign slave-grown cotton had 
been very properly taken off; but when 
these things were considered, it was impos- 
sible to say that they held out to the world 
the prospect of consistent legislation on 
these subjects. With regard to another 
point, he confessed he could understand 
that they were discouraging the Slave 
Trade and slave-grown sugar while they 
were completely excluding all Foreign 
sugar from this country; but he could not 
see how they were doing so by admitting 
Foreign sugar the produce of free labour, 
when the effect of that would be to raise 
the price of slave-labour Foreign sugar. 
It was a strong sense of the defects of this 
part of the scheme of the right hon. Gen- 
tleman which had induced him to address 
the House. With regard to the remaining 
portion of the subject, he would, there. 
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fore, confine himself to a few observa- 
tions. He agreed in the latter portion 
of the Resolution of the noble Lord 
the Member for London. This, how- 
ever, was not the time to discuss the merits 
or demerits of the Property Tax; but he 
could not help recollecting that the First 
Lord of the Treasury, when he proposed 
the tax in that House—although he had 
held that language much more faintly on 
the last than on the first occasion—yet he 
always represented the tax as a most op- 
pressive one, which he could only call 
upon the public to submit to under extra- 
ordinary circumstances ; and he desired, he 
said, to give the public and Parliament a 
fair opportunity of deciding whether they 
would continue it or not. He confessed 
his opinion was, that being the case, the 
tight hon. Gentleman ought not to have 
dealt with the Timber Duties exactly as he 
did. The language which his noble friend 
had applied to the right hon. Baronet’s 
treatment of the Sugar Duties, applied, he 
(Mr. Labouchere) thought, equally to the 
Timber Duties, namely, that, without an 
adequate benefit to the consumer, he had 
thrown away one of the great sources of 
revenue to this country. The right hon. 
Baronet appeared to deal with sugar much 
on the same principle. Without entering 
into any nice calculations, he was afraid 
that, as a measure of finance, it would dis- 
appoint the right hon. Baronet. At any 
rate, this must be obvious, namely, that he 
was curtailing one of the great sources of 
the revenue of this country. He agreed 
with his noble Friend, that if they had 
given less protection to the planter, they 
would have given all the advantage to the 
consumer, with a less defalcation to the 
Revenue. By the course proposed, they 
gave all the advantage to the planters ; and 
the consumers in this country would not 
only hardly obtain any advantages, but the 
probability was, that such would be the 
defalcation in the Revenue occasioned by 
these new Sugar Duties, that it would be 
found necessary, at the end of the period 
named, to continue the Income Tax. He 
believed that, by a just system of Sugar 
Duties, the Revenue might have been en. 
tirely restored, by which means they might 
have got rid of the Property Tax. This 
would have been a just, and sound, and 
legitimate experiment, and he had no doubt 
would have proved highly efficient. If, 
however, they intended, and were deter- 
mined to keep up a high differential duty, 
and not to look to the benefit of the con 
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sumers at home, he was satisfied that, as a 
measure of finance, the result would be, 
that there would be no other chance of 
keeping up their Revenue at the end of 
three years but the continuance of the 
Income Tax. It might be right or wrong 
that the Income Tax should be continued, 
to form a portion of the general Revenue of 
the country ; but it was not the principle 
upon which the right hon. Baronet pro- 
fessed to act when he brought forward his 
Income Tax, and it had not placed the 
House in a proper situation with the coun- 
try. It was not his intention to go into 
an examination of the details of the scheme 
of Her Majesty’s Government, for there 
would be several other opportunities of 
doing so, and of discussing the very im- 
portant questions that would arise out of 
them ; his object being, on the present oc- 
casion, shortly to state the reasons why he 
thought it to be his duty to support the 
Resolution of his noble Friend. He con- 
curred in both parts of that Resolution, 
and considered that the plan of the Govern- 
ment involved an attempt to discriminate 
between articles in a way which was im- 
practicable and illusory for any good pur- 
pose. They were told that the adoption of 
this plan would discourage the Slave Trade, 
and the cultivation of sugar by slaves. 
Now, he believed that it would be demon- 
strated, as clearly as any proposition could 
be proved, that instead of this plan leading 
to a decrease in the cultivation of slave- 
grown sugar—on the contrary, that the 
amount of free-grown sugar that was taken 
out of the markets of the world for the 
consumption of this country, to that amount 
there would be an increased cultivation of 
slave-grown sugar to supply the deficiency 
occasioned in the markets of foreign coun- 
tries. He was as anxious as any could be 
to see the object in view accomplished ; but 
he dreaded to see a great country like this 
laying such unsound principlesof legislation, 
which would not stand the scrutiny of the 
world. He was also prepared to support 
the second part of the Resolution of his 
noble Friend, on the ground that when 
they were making a great reduction in the 
duty of an article, they should embrace that 
opportunity of lessening the differential 
duties in such a degree as to lead to an in- 
creased consumption, by diminishing the 
cost of sugar in this country, and thus 
keep up the revenue derived from this 
source, so as to enable the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer, at the end of three years, 
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Mr. Gladstone felt anxious to take an 
early part in the debate, both from his 
general desire to express his opinions on 
the question involved in the Resolution of 
the noble Lord, and also as he was anxious 
at once to declare that out of office he was 
desirous to take upon himself his full share of 
responsibility for the plan before the House. 
But, before he proceeded further, he felt 
bound to thank the noble Lord, and the 
right hon. Gentleman who had just sat down, 
for the tone and temper in which they had 
addressed the House, and for their having 
abstained from those severe and extrava- 
gant expressions which had so often charac- 
terized former debates on the subject. He 
had been present at every debate that had 
taken place in that House upon the Sugar 
Duties of late years, and uniformly, when 
it was proposed that distinctions should be 
drawn between free-grown sugar and the 
produce of slave labour, the observation was 
met with terms of very harsh reproach. 
He never recollected the occasion of a 
debate of this kind before, in which several 
accusations of hypocrisy had not been made 
by the Gentlemen opposite against hon. 
Members sitting on his side of the House. 
He, therefore, thanked the noble Lord for 
saying that he would not accuse the Go- 
vernment, or those that supported them in 
this place, of hypocrisy, or of mock human- 
ity, in the course which they had taken. 
And accordingly, while he expressed his 
satisfaction that the noble Lord had ex- 
pressed his disapproval of the use of such 
hard expressions as had so often been em- 
ployed in the course of these debates, he 
would, for his own part, observe, that if he 
had ever been chargeable with harshness 
of language in discussing this question, he 
sincerely regretted it; and while he was 
far from accusing any individual of a want 
of humanity or sympathy for his fellow- 
men because they did not agree with him 
to exclude sugar the produce of the labour 
of slaves in certain foreign countries, he 
hoped that, if they would not give bim 
credit for being actuated by high and ho- 
nourable motives, yet still they would 
believe that the majority of that House, in 
the course which they took, were not open 
toan accusation the very heaviest of all that 
could be brought against the character of 
men. As for the Motion before the House, 
he had to thank the noble Lord for submit- 
ting his proposition to the House in phrase- 
ology which they could easily follow and 
comprehend ; and as the right hon. Gen- 
tleman who had just sat down, said, that 
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he had not the slightest hesitation in sup- 

rting the whole of the Resolution, so he 
(Mr. Gladstone) felt no difficulty in stating 
that he could conscientiously reject the 
whole of it, The noble Lord, in the first 
part of his Resolution, said, that the plan 
which professes to keep up a distinction 
between Foreign free-labour and Foreign 
slave-labour sugar was impracticable and 
illusory,—he denied it,—and in the second 
part, that without adequate benefit to the 
consumer, it tended so greatly to impair 
and cripple the Revenue as to render the 
removal of the Income and Property Tax, 
at the end of three years, extremely uncer- 
tain and improbable. He was also prepared 
to deny that the present measure would 
render the renewal of the Income Tax, at 
the end of three more years, inevitable. He 
would not then go into the question as to the 
continuance of the Property Tax; but he 
could not help observing that it must excite 
some curiosity as to what made the noble 
Lord suggest, three years beforehand, such 
a strong opinion as to the non-removal of 
the Property Tax at the end of three years, 
Was the noble Lord’s suggestion made with 
reference to any supposed revolution in the 
wheel of fortune before that time arrived, 
and that then other parties than those who 
now occupied the Treasury Bench would 
have to make provision for the Public Re- 
venue ? or was it in consequence of a wish 
on the part of the noble Lord to facilitate 
the labours of the present Government 
three years hence? But, whether this was 
the case or not, he was sure, first, that the 
noble Lord had not introduced these words 
without a substantial purpose ; and se- 
condly, that that purpose was by no means 
one which contemplated only the debate 
and the division of that evening. But to 
proceed to examine the Resolution before the 
House. The first part of it declared that 
the attempt to keep up a distinction between 
Foreign free-labour and Foreign slave- 
labour sugar was impracticable and illu- 
sory. Now, he had not on previous oc- 
casions said the distinction was so clear 
that it could be drawn with uniform and 
absolute precision, for perhaps that might 
not always be the case ; but the real ques- 
tion was, whether they should or should 
not exclude sugar raised in countries which 
continued to carry on the African Slave 
Trade. The Bill of last year did not go 


to the full extent which the Resolution 
appeared to imply; it did not pretend to 
keep up a distinction between all slave- 
grown and all free-labour sugar, for it 
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specifically provided for the admission of 
sugar of the former description from 
countries kaving certain treaties with us. 
The House should bear in mind that the 
real question was as to the exclusion of 
sugar the produce of Cuba and the Brazils. 
Then the question was, whether an attempt 
to distinguish between such sugar and free- 
grown sugar was impracticable and illu- 
sory. The right hon. Gentleman who had 
last spoken said, that sugar from these 
countries would come in through fraud ; 
and also, that if the effect of the present 
plan was to withdraw from the markets of 
the world a portion of free-grown sugar 
for the consumption of this country, that 
that deficiency would be filled up by a 
supply of slave-grown sugar from those 
two countries. Now these objections were 
not started in any novel terms, but in lan- 
guage which had been very often used 
against the proposal made last year. He 
then had said that it was not very likely 
that the sugar of Cuba or Brazil would 
come into our markets under the pretence 
of its being the produce of the countries 
which, on the score of treaties containing 
the clause of the most favoured nation, were 
entitled to the introduction of their sugar 
= the same terms with that of Java. 

he noble Lord made some allusions on 
this point in reference to the recent intro- 
duction of sugar from Venezuela; and he 
stated that some unknown gentleman had 
informed him that he thought the sugar so 
introduced was the produce of Porto Rico, 
or of Surinam, or Brazil, or of some other 
place. He begged the House to mark that 
this person did not say distinctly that it was 
the sugar of any of these countries ;—this 
unknown authority would not say clearly 
and openly that it was not the sugar of 
Venezuela, and that it was the sugar of some 
other country. He challenged the noble 
Lord to bring this party to book, and require 
him to give the grounds for the opinion 
which he had communicated to the noble 
Lord ; and when he obtained that opinion, 
let it be placed in the hands of the Go- 
vernment, for by this means the noble 
Lord would impose upon the Government 
the necessity of instituting a strict inquiry 
into the whole matter, and it would throw 
on the officers who certified this sugar the 
duty of stating the grounds they had for 
saying that it was Venezuelan sugar. If 
the noble Lord would take this course, and 
obtained from the Government an answer 
to his inquiries in conformity with the sus. 
picions he had so vaguely declared to-night, 
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he would next year be provided with a pow- ; essary; for no new evidence whatever 


erful argument for resisting any attempt | 


to persist in these distinctions; but if he 
did not do so, he was only again flooding 
the House of Commons with the most 
worthless rumours, of which this subject 
had on former occasions been so pro- 
lific. He would not go into the ques- 
tion as to the quantity of sugar of slave 
countries with which we had treaties that 
was likely to come into our markets, as he 
had gone at great length intv the question 
last year ; but he must observe, that most 
extraordinary means were resorted to, to 
create objections on this ground to the 
proposal of the Government. He was 
then repeatedly told that there were cer- 
tain laws in the United States, by which 
sugar could be introduced into that coun- 
try ; and that by some unheard-of system 
of payments and repayments, and by some 
kind of transfer from the right hand to 
the left hand, a large portion of American 
sugar could be imported into this country ; 
and that in its place an equal quantity of 
sugar would be imported into the United 
States from Cuba and the Brazils. It was 
rather hard to expect that any one should 
have the laws of a foreign country at 
hand ; and in any case it was very difficult 
to meet an assertion so confident with an 
absolute negative. A little time, however, 
had settled the dispute, so as at once to 
give a positive statement on the subject ; 
but this matter had been much pressed 
upon him, and he had been repeatedly chal- 
lenged on the point. It now appeared, 
however, that the whole was either a mere 
fiction, and that the statement was in- 
vented for the purpose of deception, or 
else, and, as he believed, more probably, 
that it was a mere figment imposed on 
the minds of hon. Gentlemen. {An hon. 
Member ; It was stated on the Ministe- 
rial side of the House.] He did not 
well know on which side of the House 
the statement was first made in debate; 
and indeed last year, upon the question of 
the Sugar Duties, it was not always easy 
to tell which was the Ministerial side of 
the House ; but if he was not mistaken, it 
originally appeared before the public of 
this country in the Economist newspaper ; 
and he hoped that those who had so credu- 
lously adopted the statement would be 
more fastidious for the future as to putting 
such arguments into hon. Members’ mouths. 
He would not, at that time, go further 
into the subject of distinctions between free 
and slave-grown sugars, as it was unne- 





had been adduced to show that there was 
any likelihood of thefraudulent introduction 
of Foreign slave-grown sugar. He should, 
therefore, pass to the next succeeding al- 
legation of the right hon. Gentleman, and 
would ask whether the right hon. Gentle- 
man was warranted in saying that the plan 
of the Government would give the same 
stimulus to the production of sugar in 
Brazil and Cuba, as if we admitted it di- 
rectly into our markets? He confessed 
that he should attach very great importance 
to this argument, if the right hon. Gentle- 
man could make it out to be good. The 
right hon. Gentleman referred to the com- 
mon and general opinion on the subject. 
Now, he believed that the common opinion 
was against, rather than in favour of, the 
statement of the right hon. Gentleman. It 
was all very well to take up a well-known 
general dogma of political economy, and 
by applying ‘it with rigid uniformity to 
details, or minute parts of a question, to 
draw a certain conclusion; but by thus 
proceeding they might destroy any well- 
established proposition of that depart- 
ment of knowledge. The right hon. 
Gentleman said that the markets from 
which we obtained a supply of free-grown 
sugar would fill up the vacuum so created, 
by taking an equal quantity of slave-grown 
sugar. He did not say that there might 
not be a tendency to this result if it was 
not checked in practice, and, therefore, he 
by no means denied the truth of the gene- 
ral rule. But it appeared to him, with 
regard to this and to many other conclu- 
sions of political economy, that there was 
too much disposition to apply them in their 
full abstract rigour, without making allow- 
ance for the circumstances which modify 
and vary them in their application and 
practice ; and that, in this manner, they 
were often practically converted into false- 
hoods. In the case now before them, his 
opinion was that the power of access to 
the British market would, upon the whole, 
give a better—though he would not say a 
greatly better—price to the Java and Ma- 
nilla growers for their sugar. One of the 
elements which tended to give superior 
value to an article manifestly was the 
power of access, at any given moment, to 
the greatest possible number of markets. 
Java and Manilla sugar would now have a 
chance opened to them, which was not 
open to the sugars of Cuba and Brazil ; 
this would enable them, on many occa- 
sions, to be sold with greater advantage ; 
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and the prospect of such advantage was in 
the nature of an additional encouragement. 
He found evidence of the truth of the 
same opinion in the conviction of the West 
Indians, that the exclusion of the sugars of 
Cuba and Brazil was beneficial to them. 
It was a matter which, last year, they 
had occasion to consider pretty closely. 
He was satisfied that if the West Indians 
had not believed that the exclusion of Bra- 
zilian sugar would be advantageous to 
them, they would have supported the 
Amendment of the right hon. Gentleman 
opposite last year, when the Sugar Duties 
were before the House, and have thus en- 
deavoured to carry out the views of Gen- 
tlemen opposite on this subject. It was 
well known that a large amount of British 
capital was invested in Brazil and Cuba ; 
and, perhaps, on this account, there was 
more apprehension of great and rapid ex- 
tension of the culture of the cane in those 
countries. This was not a new argu- 
ment, for his right hon. Friend at the head 
of the Government had alluded to it when 
he first submitted the subject to the House. 
He did not wish to cast any stigma upon a 
principle of political economy ; but he felt 
called upon to object to the strict applica- 
tion of a principle, when circumstances 
were greatly modified and restricted. For 
his own part, he sincerely believed that 
this measure would give a stimulus to the 
production of sugar in Java and Manilla, 
which would be much less sensibly felt in 
the Brazils or Cuba. He would not deny, 
that if there was a great vacuum in the 
markets of the Continent occasioned by 
the flow of free-grown sugar into this 
country, that the Brazils and Cuba would 
supply some portion of sugar. He could 
not positively deny that this might occur, 
although he should much regret the cir- 
cumstance ; and should then only have to 
reflect that it was not justly chargeable 
upon us, for if other countries would do as 
we did, the result could not possibly arrive. 
But he did not seriously apprehend such a 
consequence. He believed indeed that the 
result of the measure would be, that the de- 
mand for sugar would be greatly increased 
in this country ; but he also felt assured 
that there would be a great increase in the 
importation of sugar from our own Colo- 
nies, and this to a much larger extent than 
there was any prospect of a short time 
since. He, therefore, felt with perfect 
confidence that the plan was not impracti- 
cable and illusory. Now, as to the state- 


ment that the change would be attended 
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with no adequate benefit to the consumers, 
he admitted that the consumer had a right 
to claim the full benefit of the reduction at 
no very remote time; and that when the 
first flush had passed off the market, that 
the consumer should gain to the full amount 
of the reduction of duty. It was his per- 
fect conviction, also, that the consumer 
would gain all this within no distant pe- 
riod. ‘The right hon. Gentleman had inti- 
nated, that the plan now proposed would 
increase the amount of protection proposed 
last year: on this point, the right hon. 
Gentleman differed entirely from the hon. 
Member for Bristol and {others who had a 
practical acquaintance with the subject. 
He for his own part was satisfied that, 
although there might be some increase of 
price immediately, the result would be, 
that the whole, and even something 
more than the whole benefit of the reduc- 
tion of duty would be obtained by the 
consumer ; and he was at a loss to under- 
stand what arguments could be used to 
justify the contrary statement. The right 
hon. Gentleman expressed the very high 
opinion that he entertained of the part of 
the speech of the noble Lord in reference 
to this subject. Now, he must say, that 
it appeared to him shadowy and obscure in 
the last degree. There was the assumption 
throughout that the differential duty would 
be in all cases 14s., and that no free-grown 
sugar would be introduced under that rate. 
His right hon. Friend the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer, however, had clearly shown 
that the better sugars of Java, at least, 
were of such prime quality that there was 
nothing to prevent ‘parties paying that duty. 
He believed, indeed, that sugar would bear 
introduction with the existing duties and 
prices. He was utterly at a loss to under- 
stand what pretence there was for saying 
that the plan of the Government involved 
an increase in the protective duties. As it 
was, it was proposed to divide unrefined 
sugar, to be introduced into the markets of 
this country, into two classes. They divide 
it into Muscovado and what were termed 
clayed sugars. This distinction he made 
in those terms for the mere matter of con- 
venience ; although he knew that, strictly 
speaking, the phraseology was not per- 
fectly correct. Taking, then, this distinc- 
tion, the differential duty between British 
and Foreign Muscovado would not be 
14s. but 9s. 4d. The noble Lord assumed 
throughout that the protection would be 
14s,, and went on the supposed notion that 
the duty paid on all sugar imported from 
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the British Colonies would be 14s., while 
that from Foreign countries would pay 28s. 
The noble Lord must be aware that in the 
Resolutions, as far as they possibly could, 
they had adopted the very same terms now 
used in applying the 14s. duty to British 
Colonial sugar, of the lower quality, or 
the 23s. 4d. duty to Foreign sugar of the 
same quality. It was, therefore, obvious, 
having one duty at 14s., and the other at 
23s. 4d., that the protective duty in favour 
of British Colonial sugar was 9s. 4d., and 
not 14s., as stated by the noble Lord. An 
hon. Gentleman opposite shook his head. 
Did he mean honestly to say that he was 
not correct? He challenged the hon. 
Member to contradict him, when he told 
him that every ton, or nearly every ton, 
of sugar from Manilla would be admitted 
under the low duty of 23s. 4d.; and 
be it remembered that it was from Ma- 
nilla that they expected the largest sup- 
ply of Foreign free-grown sugar. Was, 
he repeated, the hon. Member, or any 
other hon. Gentleman, prepared to contra- 
dict this statement? He, therefore, said, 
that so far from all the free Foreign sugar 
paying a duty of 28s., and all the British 
Colonial only 14s., the greater portion of 
the Foreign sugar would pay only the duty 
of 23s. 4d. ; and if this was not the case 
with the great proportion of free Foreign 
sugar, it would be because the importers of 
sugar from Java might find it worth their 
while to introduce a more valuable article, 
being in a more advanced state of ma- 
nufacture. There was, however, nothing 
to prevent the brown sugar, either Mus- 
covado or clayed, not being white clayed 
sugar of Java, from being introduced 
into the market of this country at the 
duty of 23s. 4d., unless, indeed, there 
should be a surplus supply from our own 
Colonies, which of course would exclude all 
Foreign sugars paying either the higher or 
the lower duty. The right hon. Gentle- 
man said that the Java sugar was, generally 
speaking, of less value than the British plan- 
tation sugar; now he would state with confi- 
dence, that if they took the average return 
of Colonial and Java sugar, looking in each 
case, the latter bure a higher price than the 
British. It would be recollected that the 
British Colonies raised sugar only for a 
protected market, and they, therefore, were 
compelled to send it all here ; whereas only 
that portion of Java sugar would be sent 
which was required to make up the defici- 
ency of British sugar, so that of the Foreign 
sugar the better descriptions would be 
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chosen ; and estimating the tax with refer. 
ence to value, he considered that the real 
protection afforded by the duty of 9s. 4d. 
would be not quite equal to that amount, 
although not very greatly falling short of it. 
He was not then speaking of Manilla sugar, 
but only of that of Java. So far, there- 
fore, from the present arrangement being 
calculated to increase or enhance prices, he 
thought that it would tend to diminish 
them, in a degree even somewhat greater 
than the reduction of duty. Then the 
noble Lord went on to say, that the adop- 
tion of this plan would be attended with 
no adequate benefit to the consumer. 
How, he would ask, was it possible that 
the consumer should not get all the ad- 
vantage of the reduction of duty? He 
might be told, that since the proposal 
of the plan, such a stimulus had been 
felt in the British sugar market, that they 
had risen in price 1s. or 2s. per cwt. Now, 
after what the West India interest had 
suffered for such a long period, he certainly 
could not grudge them this extent in 
the increase of prices. The House should 
remember that the West Indians had not 
only to undergo a season of distress last 
year, but that it had happened for several 
previous years. He was prepared to defend 
what had been proposed and done by the 
Government last year with respect to 
this subject, but that was not the ques- 
tion. The question was, whether the 
House should agree to vote against the 
present plan, because a mere momentary 
rise in price had taken place. Now was 
not this the case with every article in the 
first instance when a duty was removed 
from it? He would appeal on this point 
to Gentlemen connected with the manu- 
facturing districts. He had before him a 
circular from a house in the cotton trade, 
in which it was stated, that not only the 
removal of the duty on raw cotton had not 
led to the reduction in prices, but also that 
there was no symptom of the giving way 
in the price of goods. Some ignorant men 
arguing, might, on hearing that this re- 
moval of duty had not led to the reduction 
in prices, say that the Government had 
thrown away 700,000/. a-year revenue, 
and had placed it in the hands of the ma- 
nufacturers. Every one, however, who 


had considered the subject well, knew that 
ultimately, and that, too, at no very dis- 
tant time, things would find their level, 
and that the eflect of this removal of the 
duty on cotton would be to stimulate ma- 





nufactures, and that thus an ultimate 
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reduction of prices in favour of the con- 
sumer must take place. So in the sugar 
market there might be a very small rise in 
price of that article for a short time, but 
competition would soon be felt, and the 
ultimate advantage of the reduction of duty 
would come entirely to the public. He did 
not think, therefore, that, as far as the 
adjustment of these duties was involved, 
there was any chance that the public 


would be deprived of any advantage from | 


this reduction which they had a right to 
expect. The noble Lord seemed to believe 
that all the British Colonial sugar would 
pay the low duty, while all the Foreign 
sugar would pay the higher class of duties. 
No doubt sugars of all qualities would be 
introduced; but while he belicved that a 
large portion of the Foreign free-grown 
sugar would come in under the lower scale 
of duties, still he thought there were some 
qualities of Java sugar which would fully 
bear to pay the higher duty. He held in 
his hand [the right hon. Gentleman had a 
small tin case] a specimen of Java sugar of 
peculiar whiteness, and of very superior 
quality. At present many persons enter- 
tained very erroneous opinions as to the 
probable prices of Foreign free-grown su- 
gars which would be introduced under this 
proposal of the Government, and these 
erroneous opinions were chiefly occasioned 
by the prices printed in the Price Currents. 
This arose from the circumstance that a 
large quantity of Java sugar was brought 
here for the purpose of being refined, while 
the sugar of the quality which he held 
in his hand chiefly went to Holland. He 
would not then go into the question as to 
the classification of sugars, which neces- 
sarily would give rise to further discussion 
in the future stages of this measure. The 
question, however, might arise, whether 
an article of very superior quality, which 
if there were no classification, would come 
in under the lower scale of duties should 
not, as a matter of equity, have an increased 
tax. For instance, such as the specimen 
which he held in his hand from Java, which, 
as the resolution stood, would pay the lower 
scale of duties, the extraordinary whiteness 
and quality of which must strike the ob- 
servation of every hon. Gentleman. Thus 
much for the argument of the plan being 
without adequate benefit to the consumer, 
which, the noble Lord also says, tends, at 
the same time, to seriously impair the Re- 
venue. The noble Lord said that some 
plan might have been devised by which the 
consumer would have been benefited, and 
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, which would not have taken such a large 
;sum from the Revenue. His right hon. 
Friend at the head of the Government, 
when he brought forward his plan, caleu- 
lated that there would be a defalcation for 
ithe present year in the revenue derived 
from the duties on sugar to the amount of 
1,300,000/. He trusted that the Revenue 
would not be impaired beyond that amount ; 
| but the House should be aware that the 
intelligence received on each subsequent 
day from the West Indies led to the belief 
that there would be a greatly increased 
production of sugar in our Colonies, and 
the consequence would be that less of Fo- 
reign free-labour sugar would be intro- 
duced. This might he attended with a 
heavier loss to the Revenue than his right 
hon. Friend anticipated ; but you could not 
expect a reduction in the price of an article 
consumed upon so immense a scale to 
the extent of from 20 to 25 per cent., 
without a very considerable sacrifice. The 
noble Lord went into some details of ‘a plan 
which he proposed, and a scale of duties; 
but it appeared to him to be a perfect 
mystification of the subject. He should 
like some of the hon. Gentlemen opposite, 
who had the control over the financial mea- 
sures of the late Government under the 
noble Lord, he would especially invite the 
late Chancellor of the Exchequer to enter 
into a financial detail of the plan of the 
noble Lord, and show that his promises 
could be made good, that the plan 
which he prvposed would be a_ great 
boon to the consumer, and would not be 
attended with loss to the Revenue. As 
he understood the noble Lord’s plan, it was 
that the duty on British Colonial sugar 
should be 10s., and on Foreign grown 
sugar l6s., or on British 12s., and on 
Foreign 20s.—thus giving a protection to 
the West Indians of 8s. the ewt., and by 
this plan the noble Lord seemed to think 
that there could be no loss of revenue. The 
noble Lord in this suggestion clearly ad- 
mitted the doctrine of protection, and would 
not adopt a free trade, as was urged a few 
nights ago. ‘The noble Lord said that by 
the adoption of his plan there would be 
1,300,000/. to spare, which could be de- 
voted to the relief of the country from 
other taxes which pressed heavily on it. 
He should proceed to give some general 
outline as to what would be the effect of 
the adoption of this plan of the noble Lord, 
as well as examine some of the data on 
which the noble Lord rested his case. He 
thought every Gentleman in the House 
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would agree in thinking that when, instead 
of 250,000 tons, he was allowing 300,000 
tons for the consumption under the noble 
Lord’s estimate, he went as far as could 
possibly be expected of him—that they 
would regard that amount as a very liberal 
allowance indeed. Now, he would take 
230,000 tons as the very lowest allowance 
under that estimate of sugar from the 
British possessions; and that, at 12/. per 
ton, would produce a revenue of 2,760,000/, 
He would then allow 70,000 tons as the 
amount of Foreign grown sugar imported 
under the noble Lord’s plan, and that, at 
20/. a ton, would bring in 1,400,000/. ; so 
that both together would produce a revenue 
of 4,160,000/. Therefore that plan of the 
noble Lord’s, while it would bear very 
severely on the Colonial interests, would 
not, he thought, be as perfect a substitute 
for the present amount of revenue as was 
pretended ; but, on the contrary, so far 
from its producing, as the noble Lord 
stated, an equal amount to the present 
duties, it would ensure a loss to the Revenue 
of not less than 1,050,000/. But then 
there was a second plan suggested by the 
noble Lord, under which the respective 
duties would be, 10s. for Colonial sugar, 
and 18s. for Foreign sugar. He would, 
in consequence of the decrease of 2s. a ewt. 
on the duty in this case below the former 
plan, allow 10,000 tons for the additional 
consumption under it, making, instead of 
the average consumption of 208,000 tons, 
a consumption of 310,000, which was cer- 
tainly as much as could possibly be expected 
to take place. Now, giving the noble 
Lord the advantage of that increase, and 
allowing the proportion of Colonial sugar 
to be 230,000 tons, and of Foreign sugar 
to be 80,000 tons, it followed that the re- 
venue from the former at 10s. a cwt., or 
10/7. a ton, would be 2,300,000/., and from 
the latter 1,640,000/., making together a 
total amount to the Revenue of 3,940,0001., 
instead of the present receipt of 5,210,000/. 
The loss to the Revenue, therefore, if the 
second plan of the noble Lord were adopted, 
would be no less than 1,270,000/. That 
was the most favourable inference that he 
could possibly calculate; and he would feel 
greatly indebted to any Gentleman who 
would show him from which of the plans 
of the noble Lord any result could possibly 
be drawn by which the present income 
accruing to the Exchequer from the du- 
ties on sugar could be replaced. If the 
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fact, then, were as he had stated, he 
thought the consequence would be a very 
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serious drawback from the efficiency of 


the noble Lord’s plan. [Lord J. Russell 
here entered the House.] He exceedingly 
regretted to perceive that the noble Lord 
was not present while he endeavoured to 
supply what certainly appeared to him 
to be an exceedingly important want in 
the speech of the noble Lord. It appeared 
to him that some attempt should have 
been made by the noble Lord to verify 
his propositions; to show that if his plans 
were adopted the Revenue would have been 
placed in the same position in which it 
stood under the existing system; and that 
the loss which would follow from the course 
proposed to be taken by his right hon. 
Friend the First Lord of the Treasury 
would be avoided. The noble Lord, how- 
ever, made no such effort —to the great loss 
of the House who had heard him, and he 
had no doubt of the public out of doors; 
and he, wishing to supply the part of the 
noble Lord’s case which he had left un- 
finished, ventured to make the calculations 
which he had just mentioned, and from 
these he found that if one of the noble 
Lord’s plans were adopted, the loss to the 
Revenue would be no less than 1,500,000/., 
while if the second were taken, the Re- 
venue would be minus 1,270,000/. The 
noble Lord had given in his speech no 
more than a secondary prominence to that 
part of the question before the House 
which referred to the distinction proposed 
to be made between free-labour sugar and 
slave-labour sugar. So far as regarded the 
points which constituted the noble Lord’s 
statement in reference to this question, he 
really could see no reason why he should 
detain the House upon them ; but he could 
not resist taking advantage of the occasion 
to offer some remarks to the House on that 
important question of national policy, which 
had now for solong a time been indiscussion, 
whether a distinction should or should not 
be drawn, in dealing with the question of 
Sugar Duties, between free labour and 
slave labour—in other and more accurate 
words, whether the sugars of Cuba and 
Brazil, which were raised by slave labour, 
should be excluded from our markets, or 
admitted on the same footing as the pro- 
duce of other countries where slavery did 
not exist; and more especially where the 
African Slave Trade was not pursued. 
Now, if any theory had been propounded 
on that (the Ministerial) side of the 
House, which could be only supported by 
large and high-sounding phrases, about 
the necessity of not contaminating the 
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markets of this country by sugar the pro- 
duce of slave labour, if such a thing were 
the only ground on which they called for 
the vote of the House in their favour, then 
he would fully and at once admit that the 
proposition of the Government could not 
be sustained ; but he should at the saine 
time say, that he considered the practical 
question before the House had no reference 
to any such theory. The practical ques- 
tion, apart from every ideal speculation of 
that nature, was, whether a great and pow- 
erful stimulus was to be given to the Slave 
Trade or not, which stimulus, in his opi- 
nion, would be applied by the adoption of 
any proposition for the admission of Cuban 
and Brazilian sugar. Now, he did not pre- 
tend to establish any theory to silence the 
argument of those who impugned the con- 
sistency of the British Legislature on this 
matter; but he would beg to call the atten- 
tion of the House to the position in which, 
as he conceived, they were actually placed. 
In the year 1840, the hon. Member for 
Dumfries moved a Resolution for reducing 
the duty on sugars produced in foreign 
countries, and the argument was then 
seized that we actually admitted cotton, 
tobacco, and coffee, from slave-owning and 
even from slave-trading countries ; and the 
answer which was then given to him by 
the Government of that day was, that the 
cases of the commodities proposed to be 
affected were not analogous in some im- 
portant particulars. He continued to hold 
that opinion, and to contend that the 
question of the importation of sugar from 
Cuba and Brazil stood upon very peculiar 
and special grounds, which involved in 
practice the whole question of the cessa- 
tion or the continuation of the Slave 
Trade. But, whether he was right or 
wrong in his opinion, he would appeal to 
the noble Lord and to the House on the 
extreme inexpediency of pressing annually 
upon Parliament such Motions as the pre- 
sent, as by doing so they were gaining 
neither of the objects which were con- 
tended for in that House. In seeking to 
have the sugars of Brazil and Cuba intro- 
duced, hon. Gentleman opposite, though 
doubtless in no way indifferent to purposes 
of humanity and philanthropy, were clearly 
influenced by the desire to gain the great- 
est commercial advantages to the coun- 
try. He trusted it would not be con- 
tended that the party of the Government 
were indifferent to the interests of com- 
merce ; but they, at the same time, did not 
think that commercial objects were at ail 
times the only matters to be regarded 
by the Legislature. They thought that 
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commercial interests, high and impor- 
tant as they were, should not stand in 
their way im every instance, and prevent 
them from attaining other great and desir- 
able ends. It had been for a long time a 
part of the national policy to put an end to 
slavery and to the Slave Trade; but he 
would maintain, by the incessant agitation 
which was continued by bringing forward 
again and again the question of the admis- 
sion of slave-grown sugar, neither that po- 
licy, nor the purposes of those who con- 
tinued that opposition, could be attained. 
On the one hand, they (the Government 
party), who were the majority of the Bri- 
tish Parliament, had contended for the pro- 
priety of continuing a distinction between 
sugar grown by free labour and sugar the 
produce of slave-trading countries, and 
they had repeatedly shown by decisive 
votes their determination to allow the 
experiment of seeing how far that policy 
would be effectual in retarding the Slave 
Trade to have a fair and full trial; while, 
on the other hand, the party of the noble 
Lord prevented, by their regularly re- 
newed opposition, that experiment from 
being efficiently put to the test. In 1841, 
it had been admittedly the cause of a great 
crisis taking place in their affairs; he could 
not blame any of those who were instru- 
mental in placing the question in a position 
in which it became a great subject of party 
contention ; but it was certainly a result to 
be very deeply lamented. But for this he 
felt quite certain the contest would have 
been allowed to drop, like other Parliament- 
ary contests, when once it had been fairly 
fought; and however much he might respect 
the views of hon. Gentlemen opposite, as far 
as they differed from those entertained on his 
side of the House, still he could not but re- 
gret that those hon. Gentlemen should not 
now, and for a time at least, respect the 
certain and established judgment of Parlia- 
ment on that matter, and not continue their 
opposition to it. The question was, Had 
the subject been as yet sufficiently investi- 
gated or not? He would, in replying to 
that question, simply recount to the House 
what the divisions were that had, within 
the last five years, taken place on that 
great subject; and he would then leave 
it to them to say whether this resistance, 
quite hopeless for the purposes of its pro- 
moters, and only effective in impeding and 
obstructing the views of Parliament, should 
further continue. In 1840, the hon. Mem- 
ber for Dumfries moved that all British 
sugar should be charged a duty of 24s. a 
ewt., and all Foreign sugars a duty of 34s. 
acwt. Ona division on that Motion, the 
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numbers were—Ayes 27, Noes 122; leav- 
ing a majority against the Motion of 95. 
Again, in 1841, the question was again 
brought forward by the noble Lord oppo- 
site (Lord John Russell); and, on a di- 
vision, the numbers were— Ayes 281, 
Noes 317; leaving a majority against the 
noble Lord, then in the Government, of 
36. On that occasion, the judgment of 
Parliament was recorded after the most 
mature deliberation, and after a discussion, 
he believed, as long as any that had ever 
taken place on any question in that House. 
Again, in 1842, it was natural and fit 
that the subject should be brought forward 
before the new Parliament, and accord- 
ingly a Motion was proposed by the right 
hon. Member for Taunton (Mr. Labou- 
chere). The right hon. Gentleman moved 
that the duty on Colonial sugar should be 
fixed at 20s., and on Foreign sugar at 30s. 
a cwt.; and on a division, he was left in a 
minority of 81, the numbers being—Aves 
164, Noes 245. In 1843, the same subject 
was again brought before the House in the 
same spirit, and on the same grounds, as in 
the former years. In that year, the hon. 
Member for Lambeth moved the adoption 
of a differential duty of 10s., and the House 
divided, the numbers being — Ayes 122, 
Noes 203; leaving a majority against the 
Motion of 81. It would thus appear that 
no change had in the interim since the 
preceding division taken place in the feel- 
ing of the country on the subject. On the 
7th of March, 1844, the right hon. Gen- 
tleman the Member for Taunton again 
revived the discussion, by moving an Ad- 
dress to the Crown on the subject of the 
commercial relations of this country with 
Brazil. The question of the admission of 
Brazilian sugar was thus as to its whole 
substance, though not in terms, brought 
again before the House ; and on a division, 
the numbers were—<Ayes 132, Noes 205 ; 
leaving a majority against the Motion of 
the right hon. Gentleman of 73. Again, 
in the month of June, last year, the 
noble Lord opposite made a Motion hav- 
ing the same effect—the only difference in 
the piece appearing to be in a change of 
the performers. The purport of the noble 
Lord’s Motion was, that British sugar 
should be admitted at 24s. duty, and 
Foreign sugar at 34s. duty; and on a di- 
vision the numbers were—Ayes 128, Noes 
197, leaving a majority of 69 against the 
proposition of the noble Lord. Now, the 
result of that statement which he had taken 
the liberty of laying before the House, 
showed that the present was the seventh 
time on which Parliament had been called 
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upon to vote on this subject within a period 
of less than five years, comprised between 
June 1840 and February 1845. In that 
brief period that House had been required 
seven distinct times to adjudicate upon that 
particular question, and on every one of 
these occasions it had given a most defini- 
tive and sensible response. He would 
grant that the commercial feeling in the 
country differed to some considerable extent 
from the policy of the Government ; but on 
the other hand there was also a consider. 
able proportion of that feeling in their 
favour. He perceived an hon. Gentleman 
opposite shake his head. [The right hon. 
Gentleman was supposed to allude to Mr. 
Cobden.] The hon. Gentleman had deserv- 
edly a high reputation in that House ; but 
it was not that of the most impartial, con- 
siderate, and candid man. He also adopted, 
very naturally, the views of a very large 
and a very peremptory Association ; but he 
ought, notwithstanding, to admit that par- 
ties opposed to him might have strong and 
genuine feeling upon matters to which he 
was indifferent, or in connexion with opi- 
nions opposite to his. The hon. Gentle- 
men said that no section of the community 
supported the Government on the present 
question. He (Mr. Gladstone) should dis- 
tinctly assert the contrary. When he men- 
tioned the names of the late Sir Thomas 
Buxton, of Sir Stephen Lushington, and 
of the Members of the Committee of the 
Anti-Slavery Society of London, as being 
all engaged in support of the views of the 
Government on the question then before 
the House, he believed that it would be 
admitted he had some grounds for that 
assertion. He might be told that the abo- 
litionists were generally attached to the 
Reform or Liberal party, and that they 
approved the policy now recommended by 
the noble Lord ; but he replied, it was not 
to be wondered at if they stil] continued to 
show symptoms of prepossession in favour 
of the party to which many in common 
with the noble Lord opposite belonged. 
On the other hand, he would give them 
much stronger evidence in the proceed- 
ings of men who had sacrificed all their 
former prepossessions to their convictions 
upon this subject. The gentlemen to whom 
he referred had such strength of feel- 
ing, such depth of conviction, as to the 
rea! interests of humanity, which were in- 
volved in the question, that the most ardent 
and thorough partizans, and the most hon- 
ourable in every relation of life, men like 
Sir Stephen Lushington, were found ready 
to forget all their predilections in order to 
support the Government in the course 
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which they were resolved to maintain, and 
in which, it was contended by hon. Gen- 
tlemen oppposite, they were wholly unsup- 
ported. Mr. Sturge and Mr. Scobel, and 
other men, who had aided in giving the 
last blow to slavery under the form of 
the apprenticeship — whether rightly or 
wrongly it was quite unnecessary for his 
present purpose to inquire—men whose 
political opinions went, it was well 
known, even farther than those of the 
noble Lord opposite and his party, gave 
their support to the present Government 
on this question ; and he had, he con- 
ceived, therefore a right to say, that 
while a feeling existed in the country fa- 
vourable tu the views of the hon. Gentle- 
men opposite, there was also a strong feel- 
ing in favour of the Government and of 
their exertions to put an end to slavery and 
the Slave Trade in Cuba and Brazil, and 
a disposition to allow the commercial policy 
of the country with respect to sugar to be 
influenced by a regard tothat great subject. 
As far as he could see, no great change had 
taken place for the last four or five years, 
either in the country or in that House, on 
the subject. On the contrary, the interest in 
it seemed to diminish more and more every 
year; and as a proof of that, he might ob- 
serve that he never recollected seeing the 
Benches of that House worse furnished 
than on the present occasion, when the 
leader of the Opposition brought forward 
his Motion, and when the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer was prepared to state the 
views of Government in reply. But what- 
ever the feelings in that House might be, 
there was no doubt but that still less in- 
terest was attached to it out of doors. 
There could be no doubt but that the 
speech of the noble Lord and of other 
distinguished Gentlemen on that night 
would be very well reported in the morn- 
ing; but he questioned whether it was 
equally certain that they would be read very 
generally. Under these circumstances, he 
put it to the sense of the House whether it 
would not be better to give the Govern- 
ment an opportunity of ascertaining, by 
refraining for an interval from the disturb- 
ance of the question, the result which their 
present policy was likely to have in the 
diminution of slavery and of the trade in 
slaves. It was said on the other side, that 
the question between slave labour and free 
labour had been already decided by Eu- 
rope, and that the opinion of foreign coun- 
tries was not very favourable to the views 
of England, They had heard the letter of 
Mr. Calhoun to the American Minister at 
Paris on the subject of the policy of Eng- 
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land, quoted during that discussion, as a 
proof that we could not hope to gain credit 
for sincerity in this policy. He thought 
with respect to that declaration of the 
American Government on the policy of 
England, that it was discreditable to one of 
the parties concerned, but England was not 
that party. If, however, it were true that 
the opinion entertained abroad was gene- 
rally unfavourable, he thought the cause 
might naturally enough be found in the 
course which had been pursued by the 
party opposite. When Englishmen could 
be found ready to denounce the policy of 
the Legislature as hypocritical, could we be 
surprised that natives of other countries 
should re-echo the charge? Where this 
question was perpetually contested, there 
we could scarcely hope to obtain the bene- 
fits that might follow upon a policy estab- 
lished and clearly understood. The slave- 
growing countries might say to them- 
selves, the British Government may im. 
pose restrictions on our trade, but with 
some 250 or 300 Members in the House of 
Commons opposed to them, it is not very 
likely that matters will continue long in 
their present unfavourable position. These 
countries would, therefore, be induced to 
continue the Slave Trade under the im- 
pression that the measures against their 
trade adopted by England could not be 
permanent. If he thought there was the 
least probability of the intentions of hon. 
Gentlemen opposite being carried into 
effect before next year, or the year after, 
or within any limited period, then he 
would not ask them to abandon these 
constant endeavours to recommend their 
views; but when the result of former 
divisions showed them that no grounds 
really existed for entertaining any such 
hope or expectation, then he would say 
they ought not to persevere in efforts which 
could have no other result than that of 
thwarting the great experiment in which 
the Government and the country were en- 
gaged. Would it not, as he had before said, 
be better for them to show a respect for 
the judgment of Parliament, and allow the 
present policy to receive a fair trial? The 
Government did not, as he apprehended, 
deny that the object of hon. Gentlemen 
opposite was an important one—that great 
responsibility rested with those who inter- 
rupted the legitimate course of commerce 
for purposes not of a commercial nature ; 
but on the other hand hon. Gentlemen 
opposite should not refuse on their side 
to allow the great importance of any effort 
to induce the Governments of Cuba and 
Brazil . give up the Slave Trade in which 
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their people were at present involved. He 
considered that the public business could 
be efficiently carried on only by the mino- 
rity giving way when they perceived that 
they were acting contrary to public opinion 
and to the feelings of the majority. He 
considered it to be unwise, and he might 
even say unfair, with these practical pur- 
poses in view, that the opposition, which 
had been so long and so hopelessly conti- 
nued, should, without any remission, be 
persevered in. He thought the country 
had now a fair prospect of having the 
advantage of cheap sugar, and that, while 
the Colonial interests were reasonably pro- 
tected, there was at the same time a se- 
curity, by the admission of Foreign sugar, 
against any unreasonable prices being de- 
manded. He thought the charge of hypo- 
crisy brought against the Government and 
the majority of that House an extravagant 
one; but still it was a charge which he 
could, to some extent, understand. The 
charge, however, if applicable at all, would 
apply equally to the country generally ; and 
a charge of hypocrisy against the com- 
munity of this country, which had made 
such noble and such costly efforts, with full 
knowledge of their costliness, and with de- 
liberate purpose for the extinction of sla- 
very, was a charge too absurd to deserve 
even confutation and exposure. Whatever 
motives might be attributed to the Colonial 
interests, to the majority in that House, or 
to the Government, it was clear that no 
such motives could be applicable to the 
people of England, and that the feeling 
which led the people to concur or acquiesce 
in the Ministerial plan was, therefore, one 
arising from motives of humanity alone. 
The noble Lord the Member for Sunder- 
land had lately alluded to the propriety of 
doing away with the Right of Search 
altogether. He knew not whether there 
was any intention of introducing a Motion 
to that effect before the House ; he could 
conceive it to be a question on which much 
might be urged on either side. It might 
be held at least with plausibility that we 
had better confine ourselves to the govern- 
ment of our own people, and no longer 
attempt, after so much experience of the 
difficulties in our way, to teach other na- 
tions their responsibilities. But this he 


felt very strongly, that there was a close 


connexion between the policy of employing 
force to repress the Slave Trade, and the 
policy of the Government with regard to 
the admission of sugar from Cuba and 
Brazil. If we abandoned the former, the 
latter might very probably also be aban- 
doned. But if we maintained the former, 
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he thought that to act upon the principles 
recommended by the noble Lord, would be 
found to involve us in a flagrant outrage 
upon common decency and those sanctions 
of opinion which regulate the proceedings 
of nations. He did not think we could 
continue to send an armed force to in- 
tercept the slave ships upon the Atlantic, 
with instructions to put down the traftic 
in slaves, when necessary, by violence, and 
when necessary even by blood, after we 
should once have determined to open our 
markets now closed against the sugar of 
Cuba and of Brazil, and should thereby 
have afforded the most powerful encou- 
ragement to the Governments of these 
countries to continue and extend the 
Slave Trade. He begged, in conclusion, 
to express his thanks to the House for 
the attention with which they had heard 
him, and his perfect assyrance that the 
House was not prepared to alter, upon 
such grounds as had been shown, a po- 
licy so highly cherished ; and he could 
not accordingly do otherwise than re- 
fuse to concur in the vote of the noble 
Lord. 

Mr. Macaulay : Sir, if the question now 
at issue were merely a financial or a com- 
mercial question, I should be unwilling to 
offer myself to your notice ; for I am well 
aware that there are, both on your right 
and on your left hand, many Gentlemen 
far more deeply versed in financial and 
commercial science than myself; and I 
should think that I discharged my duty 
better by listening to them than by assum- 
ing the office of a teacher. But, Sir, the 
question on which we are at issue with 
Her Majesty’s Ministers is neither a finan- 
cial nor a commercial question. I do not 
understand it to be disputed that, if we 
were to pronounce our decision with re- 
ference merely to fiscal and mercantile con- 
siderations, we should at once adopt the 
Amendment of my noble Friend. Indeed 
the right hon. Gentleman the late Presi- 
dent of the Board of Trade has distinctly 
admitted this. He says that the Ministers 
of the Crown call upon us to sacrifice great 
pecuniary advantages and commercial faci- 
lities, for the purpose of maintaining a 
moral principle. Indeed, neither in former 
debates nor in the debate of this night has 
any person ventured to deny that, both as 
respects the public purse and as respects 
the interests of trade, the course recom- 
mended by my noble Friend is preferable 
to the course recommended by the Govern- 
ment. The objections to my noble Friend’s 
Amendment, then, are purely moral ob- 
jections. We lie, it seems, under a moral 
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obligation to make a distinction between 
the produce of free labour and the produce 
of slave labour. Now I should be as un- 
willing to incur the imputation of being 
indifferent to the welfare of the African 
race as any hon. Member opposite can be 
to incur the imputation of hypocrisy. I 
do, however, think that it is in my power 
to show strong reasons for believing that 
the mora} obligation pleaded by the Mi- 
nisters has no existence. If there be no 
such moral obligation, then, as it is con- 
ceded on the other side that all fiscal and 
commercial arguments are on the side of 
my noble Friend, it follows that we ought 
to adopt his Amendment. The right hon. 
Gentleman the late President of the Board 
of Trade has said, that the Government 
does not pretend to act with perfect con- 
sistency as to this distinction between free 
labour and slave labour. It was, indeed, 
necessary that he should say this; for the 
policy of the Government is obviously most 
inconsistent. Perfect consistency, I admit, 
we are not to expect in human affairs. 
But, surely, there is a decent consistency 
which ought to be observed ; and of this 
the right hon. Gentleman himself seems to 
be sensible ; for he asks how, if we admit 
sugar grown by Brazilian slaves, we can 
with decency continue to stop Brazilian 
vessels engaged in the Slave Trade. This 
argument, whatever be its value, proceeds 
on the very correct supposition that the 
test of sincerity in individuals, in parties, 
and in governments, is consistency. The 
right hon. Gentleman feels, as we must all 
feel, that it is impossible to give credit for 
good faith to a man who on one occasion 
pleads a scruple of conscience as an excuse 
for not doing a particular thing, and who 
on other occasions, where there is no essen- 
tial difference of circumstances, does that 
very thing without any scruple at all. I 
do not wish to use such a word as hypo- 
crisy, or to impute that odious vice to any 
Gentleman on either side of the House. 
But whoever declares one moment that he 
feels himself bound by a certain moral 
rule, and the next moment, in a case 
strictly similar, acts in direct defiance of 
that rule, must submit to have, if not his 
honesty, yet at least his power of discrimi- 
nating right from wrong very gravely 
questioned. Now, Sir, I deny the exist- 
ence of the moral obligation alleged by the 
Government. I deny that we are under 
any moral obligation to turn our fiscal code 
into a penal code, for the purpose of cor- 
recting vices in the institutions of inde- 
pendent states. I say that, if you suppose 
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such a moral obligation to be in force, the 
supposition leads to consequences from 
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which every one of us would recoil, to 
consequences which would throw the 
whole commercial and political system of 
the world into confusion. I say that, if 
such a moral obligation exists, our finan- 
cial legislation is one mass of injustice and 
inhumanity. And I say more especially 
that, if such a moral obligation exists, then 
the right hon. Baronet’s Budget is one 
mass of injustice and inhumanity. Ob- 
serve, I am not disputing the paramount 
authority of moral obligation. I am not 
setting up pecuniary considerations against 
moral considerations. I know that it would 
be not only a wicked but a short-sighted 
policy, to aim at making a nation like this 
great and prosperous by violating the laws 
of justice. ‘To those laws, enjoin what 
they may, I am prepared to submit. But 
I will not palter with them. I will not 
cite them to-day in order to serve one turn, 
and quibble them away to-morrow in order 
to serve another. I will not have two 
standards of right, one to be applied when 
1 wish to protect a favourite interest at 
the public cost, and another to be applied 
when I wish to replenish the Exchequer, 
and to give an impulse to trade. I will 
not have two weights or two measures. I 
will not blow hot and cold, play fast and 
loose, strain at a gnat and swallow a camel. 
Can the Government say as much? Are 
Gentlemen opposite prepared to follow out 
their own principle? They need not look 
long for opportunities. The Statute Book 
swarms with enactments directly opposed 
to the rule which they profess to respect. 
I will take a single instance from our 
existing laws, and propound it to the Gen- 
tlemen opposite as a test, if 1 must not say 
of their sincerity, yet of their power of 
moral discrimination. Take the article of 
tobacco. Not only do you admit the 
tobacco of the United States which is 
grown by slaves; not only do you admit 
the tobacco of Cuba which is grown by 
slaves, and by slaves, as you tell us, re- 
cently imported from Africa; but you 
actually interdict the free labourer of the 
United Kingdom from growing tobacco. 
You have long had on your Statute Book 
laws prohibiting the cultivation of tobacco 
in England, and authorising the Govern- 
ment tu destroy all tobacco plantations, ex- 
cept a few square yards, which are suffered 
to exist unmolested in botanical gardens, 
for purposes of science. These laws did 
not extend to Ireland. The free peasantry 
of Ireland began to grow tobacco. The 
cultivation spread fast. Down came your 
legislation upon it; and now, if the Irish 
freeman dares to engage in competition 
with the slaves of Virginia and Havannah, 
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you exchequer him; you ruin him; you 
grub up his plantation. Here, then, we 
have a test by which we may try the con- 
sistency of the Gentlemen opposite. I ask 
you, are you prepared, I do not say to ex- 
clude slave-grown tobacco, but to take away 
from slave-grown tobacco the monopoly 
which you now give to it, and to permit 
the free labourer of the United Kingdom 
to enter into competition on equal terms, 
on any terms, with the negro who works 
under the lash? I am confident that the 
three right hon. Gentlemen opposite, the 
First Lord of the Treasury, the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer, and the late President 
of the Board of Trade, with all with one 
voice answer “No.” And why not?— 
** Because,” say they, “ it will injure the 
Revenue. True it is,” they will say, “ that 
the tobacco imported from abroad is grown 
by slaves, and by slaves many of whom 
have been recently carried across the At- 
lantic, in defiance, not only of justice and 
humanity, but of law and treaty. True it 
is that the cultivators of the United King- 
dom are freemen. But then on the im- 
ported tobacco we are able to raise at the 
Custom-house a duty of 600 per cent., 
some times indeed of 1,200 per cent. : and, 
if tobacco were grown here, it would be 
difficult to get an excise duty of even 100 
per cent. We cannot submit to this loss 
of revenue, and therefore we give a mo- 
nopoly to the slaveholder, and make it 
penal in the freeman to invade that mono- 
poly.” You may be right: but in the 
name of common sense, be consistent. If 
this moral obligation of which you talk so 
much be one which may with propriety 
yield to fiscal considerations, let us have 
Brazilian sugars. If it be paramount to 
all fiseal considerations, let us at least 
have British snuff and cigars. The pre- 
sent Ministers may indeed plead that 
they are not the authors of the laws 
which prohibit the cultivation of to- 
bacco in Great Britain and Ireland. 
That is true. The present Government 
found those laws in existence: and no doubt 
there is good sense in the Conservative doc- 
trine that many things which ought not 
to have been set up ought not, when they 
have been set up, to be hastily and rudely 
pulled down. But what will the right 
hon. Baronet urge in vindication of his 
own new Budget? He is not content with 
maintaining laws which he finds already 
existing in favour of produce grown by 
slaves. He introduces a crowd of new 
laws to the same effect. He comes down 
to the House with a proposition for en- 
tirely taking away the duties on the im- 
portation of cotton. He glories in this 
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scheme. He tells us that it is in strict 
accordance with the soundest principles of 


legislation. He tells us that it will be a 
blessing to the country. I agree with him, 
and I intend to vote with him. But how 
is all this cotton grown? Is it not grown 
by slaves? Again I say, you may be right ; 
but, in the name of common sense, be con- 
sistent. I saw, with no small amusement, 
a few days ago, a paragraph by one of the 
right hon. Baronet’s eulogists, which was 
to the following effect :—‘‘ Thus has this 
eminent statesman given to the English 
labourer a large supply of a most impor- 
tant raw material, and has manfully with- 
stood those ravenous Whigs who wished 
to inundate our country with sugar dyed 
in negro blood.” With what, I should 
like to know, is the right hon. Baronet’s 
cotton dyed? Formerly, indeed, an attempt 
was made to distinguish between the culti- 
vation of cotton and the cultivation of 
sugar. The cultivation of sugar, it was 
said, was peculiarly fatal to the health an 

life of the slave. But that plea, whatever 
it may have been worth, must now be 
abandoned; for the right hon. Baronet 
now proposes to reduce, to a very great 
extent, the duty on slave-grown sugar im- 
ported from the United States. Then a 
new distinction is set up. The United 
States, it is said, have slavery; but they 
have no slave trade. I deny that assertion. 
I say that the sugar and cotton of the 
United States are the fruits, not only of 
slavery, but of the slave trade. And I say 
further that, if there be on the surface of 
this earth a country which, before God and 
man, is more accountable than any other 
for the misery and degradation of the 
African race, that country is not Brazil, 
the produce of which the right hon. Ba- 
ronet excludes, but the United States, the 
produce of which he proposes to admit on 
more favourable terms than ever. I have 
no pleasure in going into an argument of 
this nature. I do not conceive that it is 
the duty of a Member of the English Par- 
liament to discuss abuses which exist in 
other societies. Such discussion seldom 
tends to produce any reform of such abuses, 
and has a direct tendency to wound na- 
tional pride, and to inflame national ani- 
mosities. I would willingly avoid this 
subject, but the right hon. Baronet leaves 
me no choice. He turns this House into 
a Court of Judicature for the purpose of 
criticising and comparing the institutions 
of independent States. He tells us that 
our Tariff is to be made an instrument for 
rewarding the justice and humanity of 
some Foreign Governments, and for pu- 
nishing the barbarity of others. He binds 
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up the dearest interests of my constituents 
with questions with which otherwise I 
should, as a Member of Parliament, have 
nothing to do. I would gladly keep silence 
on such questions. But it cannot be: The 
tradesmen and the professional men whom 
I represent say to me, “‘ Why are we to 
be loaded, certainly for some years, proba- 
bly for ever, with a tax, admitted by those 
who impose it to be grievous, unequal, in- 
quisitorial? Why are we to be loaded in 
time of peace with burdens heretofore 
reserved for the exigencies of war?” The 
paper manufacturer, the soap manufac- 
turer, say, “‘ Why, if the Income Tax is to 
be continued, are our important and suffer- 
ing branches of industry to have no re- 
lief ?” And the answer is, “ Because Bra- 
zil does not behave so well as the United 
States towards the negro race.” Can I 
then avoid instituting a comparison? Am 
I not bound to bring to the test the truth 
of an assertion pregnant with consequences 
so momentous to those who have sent me 
hither. I must speak out; and, if what 
I say gives offence and produces inconve- 
nience, for that offence and for that incon- 
venience the Government is responsible. 
I affirm, then, that there exists in the 
United States a Slave Trade, not less odious 
or demoralising, nay, I do in my conscience 
believe, more odious and more demoralis- 
ing than that which is carried on between 
Africa and Brazil. North Carolina and Vir- 
ginia are to Louisiana and Alabama what 
Congo is to Rio Janeiro. The slave States 
of the Union are to be divided into two 
classes, the breeding States, where the 
human beasts of burden increase and mul- 
tiply and become strong for labour, and the 
sugar and cotton States to which those 
beasts of burden are sent to be worked to 
death. To what an extent the traffic in 
man is carried on we may learn by com- 
paring the census of 1830 with the census 
of 1840. North Carolina and Virginia are, 
as I have said, great breeding States. Dur- 
ing the ten years from 1830 to 1840 the 
slave population of North Carolina was 
almost stationary. The slave population 
of Virginia positively decreased. Yet, 
both in North Carolina and Virginia pro- 
pagation was, during those ten years, going 
on fast. The number of births among the 
slaves in those States exceeded by hundreds 
of thousands the number of the deaths. 
What, then, became of the surplus? Look 
to the returns from the Southern States, 
to the States whose produce the right hon. 
Baronet proposes to admit with reduced 
duty or with no duty at all, and you will 
see. You will find that the increase in 
the breeding States was barely sufficient 
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to meet the demand of the consuming 
States. In Louisiana, for example, where 
we know that the negro population is worn 
down by cruel toil, and would not, if left 
to itself, keep up its numbers, there were, 
in 1830, 107,000 slaves; in 1840, 170,000. 
In Alabama, the slave population during 
those ten years much more than doubled ; it 
rose from 117,000 to 253,000. In Missis- 
sippi it actually tripled. It rose from 
65,000 to 195,000. So much for the ex- 
tent of this Slave Trade. And as to its na- 
ture, ask any Englishman who has ever 
travelled in the Southern States. Jobbers 
go about from plantation to plantation 
looking out for proprietors who are not 
easy in their circumstances, and who are 
likely to sell cheap. A black boy is picked 
up here ; a black girl there. The dearest 
ties of nature and of marriage are torn 
asunder as rudely as they were ever torn 
asunder by any slave captain on the coast 
of Guinea. A gang of three or four hun« 
dred negroes is made up; and then these 
wretches, handcuffed, fettered, guarded by 
armed men, are driven southward, as you 
would drive (or rather as you would not 
drive) a herd of oxen to Smithfield, that 
they may undergo the deadly labour of the 
sugar-mill near the mouth of the Missis- 
sippi. A very few years of that labour in 
that climate suffice to send the stoutest 
African to his grave. But he can well be 
spared. While he is fast sinking into pre- 
mature old age, negro boys in Virginia are 
growing up as fast into vigorous manhood 
to supply the void which cruelty is making 
in Louisiana. God forbid that I should 
extenuate the horrors of the Slave Trade 
in any form ; but I do think this its worst 
form. Bad enough it is that civilized men 
should sail to an uncivilized quarter of the 
world where slavery exists, should there 
buy wretched barbarians, and should carry 
them away to labour in a distant land: 
bad enough! But that a civilized man, a 
baptized man, aman proud of being a citizen 
of a free state, aman frequenting a Christian 
church, should breed slaves for exportation, 
and, if the whole horrible truth must be 
told, should even beget slaves for exporta- 
tion, should see children, sometimes his 
own children, gambolling around him from 
infancy, should watch their growth, should 
be familiar with their faces, and should 
then sell them for four or five hundred 
dollars a head, and send them to lead in a 
remote country a life which is a lingering 
death, a life about which the best thing 
that can be said is that it is sure to be 
short; this does, I own, excite a horror 
exceeding even the horror excited by that 
Slave Trade which is the curse of the Afri- 
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can coast. And mark: I am not speaking 
of any rare case, of any instance of eccen- 
tric depravity ; I am speaking of a trade as 
regular as the trade in pigs between Dub- 
lin and Liverpool, or as the trade in coals 
between the Tyne and the Thames. There 
is another point to which I must advert. I 
have no wish to apologize for slavery as it 
exists in Brazil; but this I say, that sla- 
very, as it exists in Brazil, though a fear- 
ful evil, seems to me a much less hopeless 
evil, than slavery as it exists in the United 
States. In estimating the character of 
negro slavery, we must never forget one 
most important ingredient ; an ingredient 
which was wanting to slavery as it was 
known to the Greeks and Romans; an in- 
gredient which was wanting to slavery as 
it appeared in Europe during the middle 
ages,—I mean the antipathy of colour. 
Where this antipathy exists in a high de- 
gree, it is difficult to conceive how the 
white masters and the black labourers can 
ever be mingled together, as the lords and 
villeinsin many parts of the Old World have 
been, in one free community. Now this 
antipathy notoriously is much stronger in 
the United States than in the Brazils. In 
the Brazils there are many hundred thou- 
sands of blacks and coloured freemen. 
These people are not excluded from hon- 
ourable callings. You may find among 
them merchants, physicians, lawvers; many 
of them bear arms; some have been ad- 
mitted. to holy orders. Whoever knows 
what dignity, what sanctity the Church of 
Rome ascribes to the person of a priest, 
will at once perceive the important conse- 
quences which follow from this last cir- 
cumstance. It is by no means unusual te 
see a white penitent kneeling before the 
spiritual tribunal of a negro, confessing his 
sins to a negro, receiving absolution from 
a negro. It is by no means unusual to see 
a negro dispensing the Eucharist to a circle 
of whites. I need not tell the House what 
emotions of amazement and of rage such 
a spectacle would excite in Georgia or 
South Carolina. Fully admitting, there- 
fore, as I do, that Brazilian slavery is a 
horrible evil, I yet must say, that if I were 
called upon to declare whether I think the 
chances of the African race on the whole 
better in Brazil or in the United States, I 
should at once answer in Brazil. I think 
it not improbable that in eighty or a hun- 
dred years the black population of Brazil 
may be free and happy. I see no reasona- 
ble prospect of such a change in the United 
States. The right hon. Gentleman the 
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late President of the Board of Trade, has 
said much about that system of maritime 
police by which we have attempted to 
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highway of nations. Now what has been 
the conduct of Brazil, and what has been 
the conduct of the United States, as respects 
that system of police? Brazil has come 
into the system; the United States have 
thrown every impediment in the way of 
the system. What opinion Her Majesty’s 
Ministers entertain respecting the Right of 
Search we know from a letter of my Lord 
Aberdeen which has, within a few days, 
been laid on our Table. I believe that I 
state correctly the sense of that letter when 
I say, that the noble Earl regards the Right 
of Search as an efficacious means, and as the 
only efficacious means, of preventing the 
maritime Slave Trade. He expresses most 
serious doubts whether any substitute can 
be devised. I think that this check would 
be a most valuable one, if all nations would 
submit to it; and I applaud the humanity 
which has induced successive British Ad- 
ministrations to exert themselves for the 
purpose of obtaining the concurrence of 
Foreign Powers in so excellent a plan. 
Brazil consented to admit the Right of 
Search ; the United States refused, and by 
refusing deprived the Right of Search of 
half its value. Not content with refusing 
to admit the Right of Search, they even dis- 
puted the right of visit, a right which 
no impartial publicist in Europe will deny 
to be in strict conformity with the Law of 
Nations. Nor was this all: in every part 
of the Continent of Europe the diplomatic 
agents of the Cabinet of Washington toiled 
to induce other nations to imitate the ex- 
ample of the United States. You cannot 
have forgotten General Cass’s letter. You 
cannot have forgotten the terms in which 
his Government communicated to him its 
approbation of his conduct. You know as 
well as I do that, if the United States had 
submitted to the Right of Search, there 
would have been no outcry against that 
right in France. Nor do I much blame 
the French. It is but natural that, when 
one maritime Power makes it a point of 
honour to refuse us this right, other mari- 
time Powers should think that they cannot, 
without degradation, take a different 
course, It is but natural that a French- 
man, proud of his country, should ask 
why the tricolor is to be less respected than 
the stars and stripes. The right hon. 
Gentleman says, that, if we assent to my 
noble Friend’s Amendment, we shall no 
longer be able to maintain that Right of 
Search. Sir, he need not trouble himself 
about that right—it is already gone. We 
have agreed to negociate on the subject 
with France: everybody knows how that 
negociation will end. The French flag 
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will be exempted from search: Spain will 
instantly demand, if she has not already 
demanded, similar exemption; and you 
may as well let her have it with a good 
grace, and without wrangling. For a Right 
of Search, from which the flags of Franceand 
America are exempted, is not worth a dis- 
pute. The only system, therefore, which 
in the opinion of Her Majesty’s Ministers 
has yet been found efficacious for the pre- 
vention of the maritime Slave Trade, 
is, in fact, abandoned. And who is an- 
swerable for this? The United States of 
America. The chief guilt even of the Slave 
Trade between Africa and Brazil lies, not 
with the Government of Brazil, but with 
that of the United States. And yet the 
right hon. Baronet proposes to punish 
Brazil for the Slave Trade, and in the 
same breath proposes to show favour to the 
United States, because the United States 
are pure from the crime of slave trading. 
I thank the right hon. Gentleman the 
late President of the Board of Trade for 
reminding me of Mr. Calhoun’s letter. | 
could not have wished for a better illustra- 
tion of my argument. Let any body who 
has read that letter say what is the country 
which, if we take on ourselves to avenge 
the wrongs of Africa, ought to be the first 
object of our indignation. The Govern- 
ment of the United States has placed itself 
on a bad eminence to which Brazil never 
aspired, and which Brazil, even if aspiring 
to it, never could attain. ‘The Governe 
ment of the United States has formally 
declared itself the patron, the champion of 
negro slavery all over the world—the evil 
genius, the Arimanes of the African race— 
and seems to take pride in this shameful 
and odious distinction. I well understand 
that an American statesman might say, 
‘« Slavery is a horrible evil; but we were 
born to it; we see no way at present to 
rid ourselves of it: and we must endure it 
as we best may.” Good and enlightened 
men may hold such language: but such is 
not the language of the American Cabinet. 
That Cabinet is actuated by a propagandist 
spirit, and labours to spread servitude and 
barbarism with an ardour such as no other 
Government ever showed in the cause of 
freedom and civilisation. Nay more; 
the doctrine held at Washington is that 
this holy cause sanctifies the most unholy 
means. These zealots of slavery think 


themselves justified in snatching away pro- 
vinces on the right hand and on the left, 
in defiance of public faith and international 
law, from neighbouring countries which 
have free institutions, and this avowedly 
for the purpose of diffusing over a wider 
space the greatest curse that afflicts hu- 
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manity. They put themselves at the head 
of the slave-driving interest throughout 
the world, just as Elizabeth put herself at 
the head of the Protestant interest ; and, 
wherever their favourite institution is in 
danger, are ready to stand by it as Eliza- 
beth stood by the Dutch. This, then, I 
hold to be demonstrated, that of all socie- 
ties now existing, the Republic of the 
United States is by far the most culpable 
as respects slavery and the Slave Trade. 
Now then I come to the right hon. Ba- 
ronet’s Budget. He tells us, that he will 
not admit Brazilian sugar, because the 
Brazilian Government tolerates slavery 
and connives at the Slave Trade; and he 
tells us at the same time, that he will admit 
the slave-grown cotton and the slave- 
grown sugar of the United States. I am 
utterly at a loss to understand how he can 
vindicate his consistency. He tells us that 
if we adopt my noble Friend’s proposition, 
we shall give a stimulus to the Slave Trade 
between Africa and Brazil. Be itso, But 
is it not equally clear that if we adopt the 
right hon. Baronet’s own propositions, we 
shall give a stimulus to the Slave Trade be- 
tween Virginia and Louisiana? | have not 
the least doubt that as svon as the contents 
of his Budget are known on the other side 
of the Atlantic, the Slave Trade will be- 
come more active than it is at this moment; 
that the jobbers in human flesh and blood 
will be more busy than ever; that the droves 
of manacled negroes moving southward to 
their doom, will be more numerous on 
every road. These will be the fruits of 
the right hon. Baronet’s measure. Yet he 
tells us, that his measure rests on sound 
principles, and will greatly benefit the 
country: and he tells us truth. I mean 
to vote with him ; and I can perfectly, on 
my own principles, reconcile to my consci- 
ence the vote which I shall give. How 
the right hon. Baronet can reconcile the 
course which he takes to his conscience, I 
am at a loss to conceive, and am not a little 
curious to know. No man is more capa- 
ble than he of doing justice to any cause 
which he undertakes; and it would be 
most presumptuous in me to anticipate the 
defence which he means to set up. But I 
hope that the House will suffer me, as one 
who feels deeply on this subject, now to 
explain the reasons which convince me 
that I ought to vote for the right hon. 
Baronet’s propositions respecting the pro- 
duce of the United States. In explaining 
these reasons, I at the same time explain 
the reasons which induce me to vote with 
my noble Friend to-night. I say then, 
Sir, that I fully admit the paramount au- 
thority of moral obligations. But it is 
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important that we should accurately under- 
stand the nature and extent of those obli- 
gations. We are clearly bound to wrong 
no man. Nay, more, we are bound to 
regard all men with benevolence. But to 
every individual and to every society, Pro- 
vidence has assigned a sphere within which 
benevolence ought to be peculiarly active ; 
and if an individual or a society neglects 
what lies within that sphere in order to 
attend what lies without, the result is 
likely to be harm and not good. It is thus 
in private life. We should not be justified 
iv injuring a stranger in order to benefit 
ourselves or those who are dearest to us. 
Every stranger is entitled, by the laws of 
humanity, to claim from us certain rea- 
sonable good offices. But it is not true 
that we are bound to exert ourselves 
to serve 9 mere stranger as we are 
bound to exert ourselves to serve our own 
relatioos. A man would not be justified 
in subjecting his wife and children to 
disagreeable privations, in order to save 
even from utter ruin some foreigner whom 
he never saw. And if a man were so 
absurd and perverse as to starve his own 
family in order to relieve people with whom 
he had no acquaintance, there can be little 
doubt that his crazy charity would pro- 
duce much more misery than happiness. 
It is the same with nations. No states- 
man ought to injure other countries in order 
to benefit his own country. No statesman 
ought to lose any fair opportunity of ren- 
dering to foreign nations such good offices 
as he can render without a breach of the 
duty which he owes to the society of which 
heisa member. But, after all, our country 
is our country, and has the first claim on 
our attention. There is nothing, I con- 
ceive, of narrow-mindedness in this patriot- 
ism. I do not say that we ought to prefer 
the happiness of one particular society to 
the happiness of mankind ; but I say that, 
by exerting ourselves to promote the hap- 
piness of the society with which we are 
most nearly connected, and with which we 
are best acquainted, we shall do more to 
promote the happiness of mankind than by 
busying ourselves about matters which we 
do not fully understand, and cannot effi- 
ciently control. There are great evils 
connected with the factory system in this 
country. Some of those evils might, I am 
inclined to think, be removed or mitigated 
by legislation. On that point many of my 
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Friends differ from me; but we all agree 
in thinking that it is the duty of a British 
Legislator to consider the subject atten- 
tively, and with a serious sense of respon- 
sibility. There are also great social evils 
in Russia. The peasants of that empire 
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are in a state of servitude. The Sovereign 
of Russia is bound by the most solemn ob- 
ligations to consider whether he can do 
anything to improve the condition of that 
large portion of his subjects. If we watch 
over our factory children, and he watches 
over his peasants, much good may be done. 
But would any good be done if the Em- 
peror of Russia and the British Parliament 
were to interchange functions; if he were 
to take under his patronage the weavers of 
Lancashire, if we were to take under our 
patronage the peasants of the Volga; if he 
were to say, “ You shall send no cotton to 
Russia till you passa Ten Hours’ Bill ;’— 
if we were to say, “ You shall send no 
hemp or tallow to England till you eman- 
cipate your serfs?” On these principles, 
Sir, which seem to me to be the principles 
of plain common sense, I can, without re- 
sorting to any casuistical subtilties, vindi- 
cate to my own conscience and, I hope, to 
my country, the whole course which I have 
pursued with respect to slavery. When I 
first came into Parliament, slavery still 
existed in the British dominions. I had, 
as it was natural that I should have, a 
strong feeling on the subject. I exerted 
myself, according to my station and to the 
measure of my abilities, on the side of the 
oppressed. I shrank from no personal sa« 
crifice in that cause. I do not mention 
this as matter of boast. It was no more 
than my duty. The right hon. Gentle« 
man the Secretary of State for the Home 
Department knows that, in 1833, I disap- 
proved of one part of the measure which 
Lord Grey’s Government proposed on the 
subject of slavery. I was in office; and 
office was then as important to me as it 
could be to any man, I put my resigna- 
tion into the hands of Lord Spencer, and 
both spoke and voted against the Adminis- 
tration. To my surprise, Lord Grey and 
Lord Spencer refused to accept my resig- 
nation, and I remained in office; but during 
some days I considered myself as out of the 
service of the Crown. I at the same time 
heartily joined in laying a heavy burden 
on the country for the purpose of com- 
pensating the planters. I acted thus, 
because, being a British Legislator, 1 
thought myself bound, at any cost to my- 
self and to my constituents, to remove a 
foul stain from the British laws, and to 
redress the wrongs endured by persons who, 
as British subjects, were placed under my 
guardianship. But my especial obligations 
in respect of negro slavery ceased when 
slavery itself ceased in that part of the 
world for the welfare of which I, as a 
Member of this House, was accountable. 
As for the blacks in the United States, I 
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But I am 
not their keeper. I do not stand in the 
same relation to the slaves of Louisiana 
and Alabama in which I formerly stood to 
the slaves of Demerara and Jamaica. I 
am bound, on the other hand, by the most 
solemn obligations, to promote the interests 
of millions of my own countrymen, who 
are not indeed in a state so miserable and 
degraded as that of the American slaves, 
but who are toiling hard from sunrise to 
sunset in order to obtain a scanty subsist- 
ence; who are often scarcely able to pro- 
etre the necessaries of life ; and whose Jot 
would be alleviated if I could open new 
markets to them, and free them from taxes 
which now press heavily on their industry. 
I see clearly that, by excluding the pro- 
duce of slave labour from our ports, I 
should inflict great evil on my fellow- 
subjects and constituents. But the good 
which, by taking such a course, I should 
do to the negroes in the United States 
seems to me very problematical. That by 
admitting slave-grown cotton and slave- 
grown sugar we do, in some sense, en- 
courage slavery and the Slave Trade, may 
be truee But I doubt whether, by turn- 
ing our fiscal code into a penal code for 
restraining the cruelty of the American 
planters, we should not, on the whole, in- 
jure the negroes rather than benefit them. 
No independent nation will endure to be 
told by another nation, “ We are more 
virtuous than you ; we have sat in judg- 
ment on your institutions ; we find them 
to be bad; and, as a punishment for your 
offences, we condemn you to pay higher 
duties at our Custom-house than we de- 
mand from the rest of the world.” Such 
language naturally excites the resentment 
of foreigners. I can make allowance for 
their susceptibility. For I myself sympa- 
thize with them. I know that Ireland 
has been misgoverned ; and I have done, 
and purpose to do, my best to redress her 
grievances, But when I take up a New 
York journal and read there the rants of 
President Tyler’s son, I feel so much dis- 
gusted by such insolent absurdity, that I 
am for a moment inclined to deny that Ire- 
land has any reason whatever to complain. 
It seems to me that, if ever slavery is 
peaceably extinguished in the United 
States, that great and happy change must 
be brought about by the efforts of those 
enlightened and respectable American citi- 
zens who hate slavery as much as we hate 
it. Now I cannot help fearing that, if the 
British Parliament were to proclaim itself 
the protector and avenger of the American 
slave, the pride of those excellent persons 
would take the alarm. It might become a 
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point of national honour with them to 
stand by an institution which they have 
hitherto regarded as a national disgrace. 
We should thus confer no benefit on the 
negro; and we should at the same time 
inflict cruel suffering on our own country- 
men. On these grounds, Sir, I can, with 
a clear conscience, vote for the right hon. 
Baronet’s propositions respecting the cotton 
and sugar of the United States. But on 
exactly the same grounds I can, with a 
clear conscience, vote for the Amendment 
of my noble Friend. And I confess that I 
shall be much surprised if the right hon. 
Baronet shall be able to point out any dis- 
tinction between the cases. I have detained 
you too long, Sir: yet there is one point to 
which I must refer ; I mean the refining. 
Was such a distinction ever heard of? Is 
there any thing like it in all Pascal’s 
Dialogues with the Old Jesuit? Not for 
the world are we to eat one ounce of 
Brazilian sugar. But we import the ac- 
cursed thing ; we bond it ; we employ our 
skill and machinery to render it more 
alluring to the eye and to the palate; we 
export it to Leghorn and Hamburgh ; we 
send it to all the coffee-houses of Italy and 
Germany ; we pocket a profit on all this ; 
and then we put on a Pharisaical air, and 
thank God that we are not like those sin- 
ful Italians and Germans who have noscru- 
ple about swallowing slave-grown sugar. 
Surely this sophistry is worthy only of the 
worst class of false witnesses. ‘1 perjure 
myself! Not for the world. I only kissed 
my thumb; I did not put my lips to the 
calf-skin.” I remember something very 
like the right hon. Baronet’s morality in a 
Spanish novel which I read long ago. I 
beg pardon of the House for detaining 
them with such a trifle; but the story is 
much to the purpose:—A wandering lad, 
a sort of Gil Blas, is taken into the service 
of a rich old silversmith, a most pious man, 
who is always telling his beads, who hears 
mass daily, and observes the feasts and 
fasts of the church with the utmost scru- 
pulosity. The silversmith is always preach- 
ing honesty and piety. ‘ Never,” he 
constantly repeats to his young assistant, 
“never touch what is not your own; 
never take liberties with sacred things.” 
Sacrilege, as uniting theft with profane- 
ness, is the sin of which he has the deepest 
horror. One day while he is lecturing 
after his usual fashion, an ill-looking fellow 
comes into the shop with a sack under his 
arm. “ Will you buy these?” says the 
visitor, and produces from the sack some 
church plate and a rich silver crucifix. 
“ Buy them !” cries the pious man. ‘‘ No, 
nor touch them; not for the world. I 
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know where you got them. Wretch that 
you are, have you no care for your soul ?” 
** Well then,” says the thief, ‘* if you will 
not buy them, will you melt them down 
for me?” “ Melt them down!” answers 
the silversmith, “ that is quite another 
matter.” He takes the chalices and the 
crucifix with a pair of tongs; the silver, 
thus in bond, is dropped into the crucible, 
melted, and delivered to the thief, who 
lays down five pistoles and decamps with 
his booty. The young servant stares at 
this strange scene. But the master very 
gravely resumes his lecture. ‘ My son,” 
he says, “‘ take warning by that sacrilegi- 
ous knave, and take example by me. Think 
what a load of guilt lies on his conscience. 
You will see him hanged before long. But 
as to me, you saw that I would not touch 
the stolen property. I keep these tongs 
for such occasions. And thus | thrive in 
the fear of God, and manage to turn an 
honest penny.” You talk of morality. 
What can be more immoral than to bring 
ridicule on the very name of morality, by 
drawing distinctions where there are no 
differences? Is it not enough that this 
dishonest casuistry has already poisoned 
our theology? Is it not enough that a set 
of quibbles has been devised, under cover of 
which a divine may hold the worst doc- 
trines of the Church of Rome, and may 
hold with them the best benefice of the 
Church of England? Let us at least keep 
the debates of this House free from the 
sophistry of Tract No. XC. And then the 
right hon. Gentleman the late President 
of the Board of Trade wonders that other 
nations consider our abhorrence of slavery 
and the Slave Trade as sheer hypocrisy. 
Why, Sir, how should it be otherwise? 
And, if the imputation annoys us, whom 
have we to thank for it? Numerous and 
malevolent as our detractors are, none of 
them was ever so absurd as to charge us 
with hypocrisy because we took slave- 
grown tobacco and slave-grown cotton, till 
the Government began to affect scruples 
about admitting Brazilian sugar. Of 
course, as soon as our Ministers ostenta- 
tiously announced to all the world that 
our fiscal system was framed on a new and 
sublime moral principle, every body began 
to inquire whether we consistently ad- 
hered to that principle. It required much 
less acuteness and much less malevolence 
than that of our neighbours to discover 
that this hatred of slave-grown produce 
was mere grimace. They see that we not 
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only take tobacco produced by means of 
slavery and the Slave Trade, but that we 
positively interdict freemen in this country 
from growing tobacco. .They see that we 
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not only take cotton produced by means of 
slavery and of the Slave Trade, but that 
we are about to exempt this cotton from 
all duty. They see that we are at this 
moment reducing the duty on the slave- 
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grown sugar of Louisiana. How can we 
expect them to believe that it is from a 
sense of justice and humanity that we lay 
a prohibitory duty on the sugar of Brazil? 
I care little for the abuse which any foreign 
press or any foreign tribune may throw on 
the Machiavelian policy of perfidious Al- 
bion. What gives me pain is, not that the 
charge of hypocrisy is made, but that I am 
unable to see how it is to be refuted. Yet 
one word more. The right hon. Gentle- 
man the late President of the Board of 
Trade has quoted the opinions of two per- 
sons, highly distinguished by the exertions 
which they made for the abolition of 
slavery, my lamented friend Sir Thomas 
Fowell Buxton and Sir Stephen Lushing- 
ton. It is most true that those eminent 
persons did approve of the principle laid 
down by the right hon. Baronet opposite 
in 1841. I think that they were in error; 
but in their error I am sure that they 
were sincere, and I firmly believe that 
they would have been consistent. They 
would have objected, no doubt, to my 
noble Friend’s Amendment; but they 
would have objected equally to the right 
hon. Baronet’s Budget. It was not prudent, 
I think, in Gentlemen opposite to allude 
to those respectable names. The mention 
of those names irresistibly carries the mind 
back to the days of the great struggle 
for negro freedom. And it is but natural 
that we should ask, where, during that 
struggle, were those who now profess such 
loathing for slave-grown sugar? The three 
persons who are chiefly responsible for the 
financial and commercial policy of the pre- 
sent Government I take to be the right 
hon. Baronet at the head of the Treasury, 
the right hon. Gentleman the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer, and the right hon. Gen- 
tleman the late President of the Board of 
Trade. Is there anything in the past con- 
duct of any one of the three which can lead 
me to believe that his sensibility to the 
evils of slavery is greater than mine? I am 
sure that the right hon. Baronet the First 
Lord of the Treasury would think that I 
was speaking ironically if | were to com- 
pliment him on his zeal for the liberty of 
the negro race. Never once, during the 
whole of the long and obstinate conflict 
which ended in the abolition of slavery in 
our Colonies, did he give one word, one 
sign of encouragement to those who suffered 
and laboured for the good cause. The 
whole weight of his great abilities and in- 
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fluence were in the other scale. I well 
remember that, so late as 1833, he declared 
in this House that he could give his assent 
neither to the plan of immediate emancipa- 
tion proposed by my noble Friend who now 
represents Sunderland, nor to the plan of 
gradual emancipation proposed by Lord 
Grey’s Government. I well remember 
that he said, *‘ I shall claim no credit here- 
after on account of this measure. All that 
] desire is to be absolved from the respon- 
sibility.” As tothe other two right hon. 
Gentlemen whom I have mentioned, they 
are West Indians, and their conduct was 
that of West Indians. I do not wish to give 
them pain, or to throw any disgraceful 
imputation on them. Personally I regard 
them with feelings of goodwill and respect. 
I do not question their sincerity; but I 
know that the most honest men are but too 
prone to deceive themselves into the belief 
that the path towards which they are im- 
pelled by their own interests and passions 
is the path of duty. Iam conscious that 
this might be my own case ; and I believe 
it to be theirs. As the right hon. Gentle- 
man the Chancellor of the Exchequer has 
left the House, I will only say that, with 
respect to the question of slavery, he acted 
after the fashion of the class to which he 
belonged. But as the right hon. Gentleman 
the late President of the Board of Trade 
is in his place, he must allow me to bring 
to his recollection the part which he took 
in the debates of 1833. He then said, 
“ You raise a great clamour about the cul- 
tivation of sugar. You say that it is a 
species of industry fatal to the health and 
life of the slave. I do not deny that there 
is some difference between the labour of a 
sugar plantation and the labour of a cotton 
plantation, ora coffee plantation. But the 
difference is not so great as you think. In 
marshy soils, the slaves who cultivate the 
sugar cane suffer severely. But in Barba- 
does, where the air is good, they thrive and 
multiply.” He proceeded to say that, even 
at the worst, the labour of a sugar planta- 
tion was not more unhealthy than some 
kinds of labour in which the manufacturers 
of England are employed, and which nobody 
thinks of prohibiting. He particularly men- 
tioned grinding. ‘‘ See how grinding de- 
troys the health, the sight, the life. Yet 
He 
went on to say, that the whole question 
ought to be left by Parliament to the West 
Indian Legislatures. [Mr. Gludstone : 
Really, I never said so. You are not quot- 
ing meat all correctly.] What, not about the 
sugar-cultivation and the grinding? [Mr. 


Gtudstone: That is correct ; but I never 
recommended that the question should be 
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left to the West Indian Legislatures.] I 
have quoted correctly. But since my right 
hon. Friend discluims the sentiment im- 
puted to him by the reporters, I shall say 
no more about it. I have no doubt that 
he is quite right, and that what he said was 
misunderstood. What is undisputed, is 
amply sufficient for my purpose. I see 
that the party which now shows so much 
zeal against slavery in foreign countries, is 
the same party which formerly countenanced 
slavery in the British Colonies. I remem- 
ber a time when they maintained that we 
were bound in justice to protect slave-grown 
sugar against the competition of free-grown 
sugar, and even of British free-grown 
sugar. I now hear them calling on us to 
protect free-grown sugar against the com- 
petition of slave-grown sugar. I remember a 
time when they extenuated as much as they 
could the evils of the sugar cultivation. [ 
now hear them exaggerating those evils. 
But devious as their course has been, there 
is one clue by which I can easily track 
them through the whole maze. Inconstant 
in everything else, they are constant in 
demanding protection for the West Indian 
planter. While he employs slaves, they do 
their best to apologize fur the evils of 
slavery. As soon as he is forced to employ 
freemen, they begin to cry up the blessings 
of freedom. They go round the whole 
compass, and yet to one point they sted- 
fastly adhere ; and that point is the interest 
of the West Indian proprietors. I have 
done, Sir. I thank the House most sin- 
cerely for the patience and indulgence with 
which I have been heard. I hope that I 
have at least vindicated my own consistency. 
How Her Majesty’s Ministers will vindicate 
their consistency, how they will show that 
their conduct has at all times been guided 
by the same principles, or even that their 
conduct at the present time is guided by 
any fixed principle at all, [am unable to 
to conjecture. 

Mr. Gladstone : The House, I am sure, 
will allow me to put myself right upon 
one part of the right hon. Gentleman’s 
address. I wish the right hon. Gentle- 
man had quoted in the usual manner when 
references are made to former speeches— 
namely, that by which the matter can be 
verified. My right hon. Friend founds a 
very severe charge against me — namely, 
that 1 adopt contrary language and con- 
flicting arguments at one time or another, 
precisely as they happen to promote the 
West India interest. Now will my right 
hon. Friend allow me to say this—that 
during the whole of these discussions I 
never have said one word, to my know- 
ledge, upon the nature of sugar cultivatiou 
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as being destructive of life? Iam aware 
there were extremely exaggerated notions 
abroad upon that subject; I still believe 
it to be the case, but I doubt very much 
whether in all the speeches with which I 
have troubled the House during the dis- 
cussions of the last four years, I have ever 
said a single syllable to the effect of there 
being a great destruction of life in the 
cultivation of sugar. I therefore beg to 
observe to my right hon. Friend that the 
severe charge he has made against me is 
totally groundless, and that there is not 
one syllable to support it. 

Sir J. Graham: I do not venture to 
appear before the House, Sir, from any 
vain desire to place myself for one moment 
in competition with the right kon. Gen- 
tleman who has just sat down. It is not 
from such a motive I] am induced to rise 
upon this occasion ; and conscious of the 
disadvantage under which any Gentleman 
in this House must follow a speech so 
able and so brilliant as that just addressed 
to you by the right hon. Gentlemen, I 
again assure the House it is from a sense 
of duty solely that 1 now appear before 
them. I feel more particularly impelled 
to do so by the personal appeal which the 
right hon. Gentleman has made to me. 
It relates to a circumstance so much re- 
dounding to the honour of the right hon. 
Gentleman that I willingly give my testi- 
mony to the strict accuracy of the state- 
ment he has made. At the period when 
the great question of the emancipation of 
the slaves in our West India Colonies was 
under discussion during the Administra- 
tion of Earl Grey, in which Administra- 
tion I was a Member, the question with 
regard to apprenticeship arose. The right 
hon. Gentleman, then holding a place 
under the Government of Earl Grey, dif- 
fered from the Executive Government upon 
a point materially affecting, as he thought, 
the interests of the slaves, and he was 
anxious by his vote to give effect to his 
opinion, and oppose the plan of Govern- 
ment. Most certainly upon that occasion 
the right hon. Gentleman, regardless of 
all personal interest, and from a sense of 
duty, did place at the disposal of Govern- 
ment the office he held, in a manner the 
most honourable and the most disinterested, 
and as I think, quite worthy of his firm 
attachment to those principles respecting 
slavery which he has ever professed and 
uniformly acted upon. I also, I think, 
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may, on my own part, claim from the right 
hon. Gentleman an admission that I, ever 
since [ have taken a share in measures re- 
specting slavery and the Slave Trade, have 
taken a consistent part. 


I was a Member 
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of the Administration to which the right 
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hon. Gentleman has referred. 1 was the 
intimate Colleague of my noble Friend the 
present Secretary of the Colonies ; whose 
duty it was to bring forward that measure 
for the abolition of slavery. To the best 
of my ability, I gave to that measure 
a cordial and sincere support; and ever 
since I have had the honour of a seat in 
Parliament, I do not think I have omitted 
any opportunity of recording my vote in 
favour of the emancipation of slaves, I 
took an active part in all his preliminary 
measures, particularly in the Committee of 
Inquiry which preceded emancipation, and 
to the best of my ability I have since uni- 
formly given my constant and consistent 
support to those measures which I thought 
most conducive to the interests of the co- 
loured population. I must be permitted 
to observe upon the very able speech we 
have just heard, that brilliant as that 
speech was, connected with one part of the 
subject we are now discussing, I cannot, 
regard it as taking a comprehensive view 
of the entire matter submitted for our con- 
sideration. The right hon. Gentleman be- 
gan his speech by saying he would not 
deal with this as a commercial or as a finan- 
cial question ; but he would rather treat it 
as touching political morals ; and through- 
out his whole speech he dealt with it on 
this ground. The right hon. Gentleman will 
permit me to say, that this can hardly be 
regarded as a statesmanlike view, com 
prehending the whole of this great question; 
for I contend that the question cannot be 
now regarded absolutely and abstractedly 
as a branch of political morals, discarding 
financial and commercial considerations. 
On the contrary, ] am bound to treat it 
as a question involving not only political 
moralty, but as a question of finance and 
commerce of the highest importance. And 
when I so consider it, 1 am at the same 
time bound to state, that whatever may be 
the feelings of morality with regard to it, 
which I strongly and decidedly entertain, 
the difficulty of Government and of Par- 
liament is this—that we are treating @ 
great eommercial question upon principles 
not purely commercial, and by the mode in 
which we are treating it from mixed con- 
siderations of morals and of commerce, we 
are introducing a policy not strictly com- 
mercial, but contrary, in some leading 
particulars, to those great rules and prin- 
ciples which ought to decide commer- 
cial questions in this country. The right 
hon. Gentleman has said that when he 
considered the question of slavery, he 
took a very different view of it when the 
slaves of.our West India Islands were con 
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cerned, from the view he took, having re- 

rd to political morals, of the condition 
of slaves in the territories of other coun- 
tries not immediately connected with our 
domestic legislature. It is not for me, 
occupying the situation which I have the 
honour to fill, to follow the right hon. 
Gentleman into the discussion of the social 
institutions of any great country with 
which Her Majesty entertains amicable 
relations. I cannot think it expedient to 
follow the right hon. Gentleman in the 
terms of strong invective which he has used ; 
but at the same time, with regard to 
many of the private feelings which he 
expressed, I am bound to say that in- 
dividually I could not with honesty ex- 
press any very great difference of opinion. 
But the right hon. Gentleman observed, 
that with regard to the slave population, 
fellow subjects with himself, in 1833 
he entertained a very different feeling 
towards them from that which it was 
his duty to act upon with regard to 
slaves in countries not under the British 
Crown, and not immediately connected 
with us. Now I wish to be permitted to 
say that in dealing with this question not 
merely as a question of morals, but partly 
financial and commercial, I, asa Minister 
of the Crown, cannot overlook the great in- 
terests of the Colonies. I think it can be 
shown that, with a due consideration to 
the interests of the British consumer, an 
abundant supply of sugar can be obtained 
at a lower price, and with far greater ad- 
vantage to the consumer, from the British 
Colonies and British dependencies, than 
from countries where the importation of 
slaves is still encouraged. I cannot alto- 
gether discard the consideration due to the 
present position of the West Indies ; and I 
think the noble Lord, who has brought 
this question under the consideration of the 
House, did not himself discard this very 
consideration. I think it would be impossi- 
ble that that noble Lord, who was united 
with me in the government of Earl Grey, 
when the measure of emancipation was car- 
ried, notwithstanding the large grant which, 
with great generosity, the people of this 
country readily contributed to the planters 
in consideration of the measure then forced 
upon them, can forget the peculiar position 
of the West India Colonists. I say, notwith- 
standing the amount of the grant, the noble 
Lord must still think consideration due to 
the planters, upon account of the immense 
change so forced upon them by the British 
Legislature, and also on account of their 
present difficulties. What was the effect 
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pensated by a liberal pecuniary grant, the 
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means of cultivating their property with 
any degree of certainty have been almost 
entirely destroyed or extremely narrowed. 
And what has been our subsequent policy ? 
From considerations of humanity we have 
thought it indispensably necessary to im- 
pose restrictions upon the means of their 
acquiring free labour as the substitute for 
slave labour. We took from them their 
slaves, we gave them compensation to a 
great extent, but still we left them with- 
out the means of cultivating their estates, 
except by the payment of very high wages 
to the population which was liberated, 
and unwilling to work, except under the 
temptation of extravagant remuneration ; 
and, as I said before, we have imposed re- 
strictions upon their obtaining, by the intro- 
duction of free labour, other means to cul- 
tivate their property. Now, Sir, I conceive 
it to be the duty of the British Govern- 
ment, under these circumstances, if it be in 
their power, to supply the British consu- 
mer adequately with the great requisite 
of sugar at a moderate price, not neglect- 
ing at the same time the interests of the 
British Colonies. That, I think, is the 
true policy which ought to prevail with us. 
Nor can I altogether discard from consi- 
deration the immense possessions in the 
East, belonging to the British Crown, in 
which there are a hundred millions of 
those who are to be regarded as our 
fellow-subjects, willing to consume our 
manufactures to an almost unlimited ex- 
tent. Indeed, there is no assignable limit 
to their desire to consume, except their 
power to pay for the articles we produce. 
It must be remembered that by our policy, 
and under our government, the native 
manufactures have been entirely destroyed. 
Their only means of production are limited 
to the soil. They have a soil peculiarly 
well adapted to the growth of sugar. I 
see my hon. Friend, one of the East India 
Directors (Mr. Hogg), who acted upon a 
Committee of Inquiry as to East India 
produce, when it was given in evidence 
by a gentleman now connected with the 
Government, and well versed in Fast India 
affairs, and related to the right hon. Gen- 
tleman who last spoke, that, in his opinion, 
the Valley of the Ganges, properly culti- 
vated was capable of producing a supply 
of sugar adequate to the wants of the 
whole of Europe, independently of all other 
sources. Under these circumstances, if the 
question be not one purely of morals, but 
a mixed consideration of commerce and of 
finance, it is impossible for me to disregard 
the present necessities and difficulties of 
the West Indies, and the desire of the great 
population of India to consume our manu- 
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factures, if we will only afford them the 
means of remittance and of payment for 
those manufactures. We must, therefore, 
encourage the growth of sugar both in the 
West Indies nal in India to the greatest pos- 
sible extent. Then, Sir, the question pre- 
sents itself—Is there any inconsistency upon 
the part of Government in adhering to 
their policy with regard to the distinction 
between free-labour sugar and slave-labour 
sugar? Will the House, on this subject, 
permit me shortly to trace the origin of 
this distinction? The hon. Member for 
Dumfries (Mr. Ewart) is, I think, present 
in his place; and unless I am much mis- 
taken, the first distinction of this kind deli- 
berately made in Parliament was made by 
that hon. Geutleman when he brought the 
question of the Sugar Duties under the 
consideration of the House in 1840. The 
hon. Gentleman upon that occasion said, 
he would propose that a reduction of duty 
should be made in favour of free-labour 
sugar only, and he was anxious to confine 
the benefit of the reduction to the manu- 
facture of sugar not made by slaves. ‘The 
hon. Gentleman felt that the difficulty in 
bringing forward the proposition at that 
time was the Treaty with Brazil, which he 
admitted stood in the way ; and he said as 
it was to continue in force for three or four 
years longer, the circumstance of that en- 
gagement with Brazil, which must be 
put upon a footing with the most fa- 
voured nations, would be a hindrance to 
a reduction of duty upon free-labour sugar 
from other countries, at least for that 
period. But the hon, Gentleman stated 
that the supply of free-labour sugar from 
Java, Manilla, and the East, was very 
large, and he put it so high as 50,000 
or 60,000 tons. On that occasion, the 
right hon. Gentleman the Member for 
Taunton resisted the Motion of the hon. 
Member for Dumfries. I had the honour 
to be present in the House, and the noble 
Lord (Lord John Russell) then the Col- 
league of the right hon. Gentleman, also 
resisted the Motion. I do not think I 
heard in the subsequent debates, or this 
evening, in the two speeches by my right 
hon. Friend the Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer, and by my right hon. Friend the 
Member for Newark (Mr. Gladstone), in 
opposition to the proposition now made by 
the noble Lord, any answer materially dif- 
ferent from those which the right hon. 
Gentleman (Mr. Labouchere) and his Col- 
leagues, in 1840, urged in reply to the 
proposition of the hon. Member for Dum- 
fries. The right hon, Gentleman the 
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ber, stated then what we state now, that 
the question was not to be regarded as 
merely a financial or commercial question, 
but also as one of moral consideration— 
the very consideration to which the right 
hon. Gentleman the Member for Edinburgh 
has to-night adverted. He insisted upon 
the great weight of these mixed consider. 
ations; with his usual ability he stated 
them at considerable length ; and the House 
on this mixed view of the case rejected the 
Motion of the hon. Member for Dumfries, 
The hon. Member for Sheffield was in his 
place just now. Upon the occasion I allude 
to, the question arose respecting the feelings 
of the constituencies with regard to the 
great reduction of price which might be 
obtained upon the introduction of slave- 
labour sugar at an equal duty with free- 
labour sugar; and, if I mistake not, the 
hon. Gentleman the Member for Shef- 
field presented a petition from Sheffield. 
This petition set forth that Foreign sugar 
should not be admitted indiscriminately, 
but that sugar the produce of free labour 
should be admitted under such advantages 
as to exclude all sugar the produce of slave 
labour. That was the opinion of the con- 
stituency of Sheffield at that time; and 
the right hon. Gentleman the Member for 
Taunton insisted upon this petition, and the 
sentiments it expressed, as indicative of the 
feeling of the British community upon this 
particular question. So far from there being 
a desire to obtain some small reduction in 
the price of sugar by any encouragement 
of the free admission of slave-labour sugar 
upon equal terms with free-labour sugar, 
the right hon. Gentleman repudiated the 
notion of the people of this country wishing 
for low prices at all hazards, with no refer- 
ence to the Slave Trade; and he instanced 
this petition as a proof that the popular 
constituencies of this country were adverse 
to the proposition of the hon. Member for 
Dumfries, which would lead to a large in- 
troduction of slave-grown sugar. Sir, in the 
debate of 1840, the same arguments that 
have been urged with regard to cotton, to- 
bacco, and other products being freely ad- 
mitted into the British market, which 
are avowedly the produce of slave-labour, 
were argued with great force; and how 
did the right hon. Gentleman the Member 
for Taunton deal with that part of the 
case? Exactly as we now contend it ought 
to be dealt with, notwithstanding all that 
has been said by the right hon. Member 
for Edinburgh. In the first place, the 
right hon. Member for Taunton contended 
that cotton and tobacco do not enter into 
competition with similar articles raised by 
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Irish Act to which the right hon. Gentle- 
man (Mr. Macaulay) referred, with regard 
tu tobacco, had then been passed. The 
same arguments that were applicable at 
that time are applicable now; and the 
answer is—we do not contend for an abso- 
lute exclusion, or for any new restrictions 
upon slave-labour produce, which has been 
long received into the British market ; but 
we say, it is one thing to admit, upon terms 
not new, to an accustomed market, slave 

roduce which has been long admitted 
my but it is quite another thing in its 
effects and consequences, to open the Bri- 
tish market permanently to the great staple 
produce of slave labour—namely, sugar ; a 
market which takes off nearly one-fourth of 
the whole quantity produced for the market 
of the world—and this too upon equal terms 
with the free-labour produce of other States, 
or of our own Colonial dependencies. I 
think the expression used, if I mistake not, 
by the right hon. Gentleman was, that he 
was not prepared to open the floodgates 
of foreign supply, and to inundate the 
market of this country with sugar, the 

roduce of slave labour ; which, he said, 
would be the effect of yielding to the pro- 
position of the hon. Member for Dumfries ? 
Then with respect to Dr. Lushington. 
What, Sir, was the language of Dr. Lush- 
ington on that occasion? He said, that 
the admission of sugar, the produce of 
slave labour, would, in his opinion, be tan- 
tamoupnt to the abandonment of the whole 
of the anti-slavery policy of this country— 
in his opinion, considering the circum- 
stances of the case, it would be reversing 
their course of policy, and abandoning the 
principles upon which they had hitherto 
acted. And Dr. Lushington went on to 
say, that we might withdraw our cruizers 
employed in checking the Slave Trade, 
and that we might abandon our anti-slave 
policy as desperate and hopeless, if we 
consented to the measure proposed by the 
hon. Gentleman the Member for Dumfries. 
Such was the opinion of Dr. Lushington as 
to the measure then proposed with refer- 
ence to the admission of slave-labour sugar 
and free-labour sugar into our market on 
equal terms. It was contended, not only 
by Dr. Lushington, but by many other per- 
sons who were distinguished for the sup- 
port they gave to the measures adopted for 
the emancipation of the slaves in our own 
Colonies, and for their resistance to the 
Slave Trade and slavery—it was contended 
by them in the debate referred to, that the 
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measure proposed involved a departure 
from our established policy with respect to 
the Slave Trade, and that its adoption 
would entail a national disgrace, con- 
victing this country of gross incousis- 
tency, in adopting, for the sake of pecu- 
niary gain, a line of policy which, on 
moral considerations, could not be defended. 
Now, Sir, on that occasion, when I wes 
opposed to the Government, I voted with 
the majority, yielding to the arguments 
employed by the hon. Gentlemen who were 
opposed to the introduction, on the terms 
proposed, of slave-labour sugar. In 1841, 
I steadily adhered to the course I tvok in 
1840, when I was opposed to Her Majesty’s 
Government. In 1841, when this question 
was brought forward, I was also opposed 
to Her Majesty’s Government, but I stead 
ily adhered to the policy adopted by a large 
majority of this House in 1840, and from 
that policy I have not deviated. Now, Sir, 
I must say, that by the noble Lord who 
brought forward this question, one or two 
very large admissions were made, which 
may prove of advantage in assisting the 
House to come to the result at which I hope 
they will arrive this evening The noble 
Lord admitted that some protection was due 
to the West India proprietors, and he also 
admitted that that protection must be given 
in the shape of a decrease of duty, at least, I 
think he said, to the extent of 8s. or 10s. 
I will not follow the right hon Gentleman 
the Member for Newark (Mr. Gladstone) 
in his calculations as to the effect the pro- 
position of the noble Lord, as enunciated 
by himself, would have upon the Revenue, 
if adopted by the Legislature. My right 
hon. Friend brought his calculations in a 
clear and explicit manner before the House. 
But whatever the amount of the lower 
duty may be, or whatever may be the 
amount of the higher duty, still the pro- 
position of the noble Lord—admitting that 
protection is necessary, and that that pro- 
tection shall be a duty of 8s.—cannot be 
carried into effect without a very consider- 
able loss to the Revenue of this country. 
But now, Sir, it is not contended by her 
Majesty’s Ministers that it would be pos- 
sible to effect the purpose of giving pro- 
tection to the Colonies—which we do not 
dissemble, in this proposition, it is our in~ 
tention to give—without some revenue 
being lost to the State. The effect of 
granting this reduction of duty, as we pro- 
pose it, will be a benefit partly to the pro- 
ducer and partly to the consumer. It is 
enough for us to have shown that the extent 
2U 
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of reduction of duty will have the effect 
of reducing the price of sugar from 1d. to 
14d. a lb., in the retail price, to the con- 
sumer in this country, The right hon. 
Gentleman the Member for Edinburgh, 
altogether disclaimed the intention of 
throwing upon his political adversaries in 
the discussion of this question the charge 
of hypocrisy. And I cannot but think that 
it would be well if such charges were alto- 
gether omitted in our discussions ; for I do 
not think that such charges interchanged 
in our debates are calculated to elevate 
the character of the House, or tend to the 
fair elucidation of the subjects brought 
under our consideration. Charges of this 
kind are easily made. Nothing is so easy as 
to say, when assent is not at once given toa 
general principle on the part of those who 
differ from it, that their difference is not 
honest—nothing so easy as to say that any 
proposal of those who seek to qualify it is 
absurd, and that such modification ought not 
in reason to be adopted. But it is impossible, 
Sir, we contend, to treat the question we 
are considering on merely abstract princi- 
ples, and without qualifications, ond with- 
out modifications as to the peculiar circum- 
stances having reference both to time and 
place. And I am of opinion that the mea- 
sure brought forward by Her Majesty’s 
Government will effect good objects. I am 
of opinion it will give to the consumer a 
reduction—a considerable reduction—in an 
article that enters largely into consump- 
tion’; it will give to the British Colo- 
nies a stimulus which must be attended 
with the most beneficial results ; and it 
will give a great encouragement, in the 
East Indies, to the growth of that par- 
ticular product for which the soil of that 
country is best suited. And all these ad- 
vantages will result from the adoption of 
this measure without any encouragement 
being given to the Slave Trade, against 
which the faith and honour of this country 
are pledged. Now, Sir, I must say, if 
good faith is to be a paramount consider- 
ation, it will be a great question whether, 
after all our pretences with reference to a 
desire to put down the Slave Trade, and 
after all our eagerness to maintain those 
treaties entered into for the Right of 
Search, which have been referred to by the 
noble Lord and others who have taken part 
in discussions with regard to the Slave 
Trade—it will be a great question, whe- 
ther, after the measures taken by this and 
other countries to put down the Slave 
Trade, it can be consistent iv us sud- 
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denly to open the British market to slave- 
labour sugar, and thus offer to it all the 
encouragement such a proceeding would 
afford. I am, Sir, distinctly of opinion, 
that any such sudden change of policy as 
that of admitting slave-labour sugar and 
free-labour sugar into the market on equal 
terms, would not fail to have the double 
effect of encouraging the production of 
slave-labour sugar, and of discouraging, 
at least in an equal degree, the produc. 
tion of free-labour sugar. Every such 
result fostered by our legislation, and en- 
couraged by Parliament, is inconsistent, and 
In Opposition to the national faith and to 
national pledges. The adoption by Parlia- 
ment of the measure suggested by the noble 
Lord would be opposed to the principles 
formerly acted upon by the House, and 
would have an adverse tendency to that 
policy which has for a long period received 
the steady maintenance and support of 
Parliament and of the people of this coun- 
try. I have no apprehension on this sub- 
ject. TI have no fear but that the measure 
by which we shall be able to secure to the 
cousumer a great reduction in the price of 
sugar, without departing from the anti-slave 
trade policy hitherto adopted by this coun- 
try, will receive the sanction of the British 
community ; and certainly, Sir, I cannot 
hesitate to give the measure proposed by 
the right hon. Baronet (Sir R. Peel) my 
cordial and unhesitating support. 


Mr. C. Wood was not surprised that 
the right hon. Baronet (Sir J. Graham) 
should have omitted all allusion by way 
of reply to the able speech of the right 
hon. Gentleman the Member for Edin- 
burgh (Mr. Macaulay), for a speech more 
brilliant and more unanswerably argumen- 
tative he (Mr. Wood) never heard in his 
life. The right hon, Baronet complained 
that that speech dealt with only one 
branch of the subject they were discussing 
—the moral and political, and that it left 
out the commercial and financial part of 
the question. Buton the commercial and 
financial advantages of the measure, the 
Gentlemen on the other side had not a 
word tosay. The right hon. Gentleman 
the Member for Newark (Mr. Gladstone), 
as a commercial and financial measure, 
gave it up altogether. He defended it 
chiefly on political and moral grounds; 
but for this moral part of the question the 
Gentlemen opposite were entirely without 
a defence. And he (Mr. Wood) thought 
that the right bon, Gentleman the 
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Member for Edinburgh, had, in reference 
to the political and moral argument, 
removed from the supporters of the mea- 
sure proposed by Government, the only 
grounds upon which they could defend it. 
He (Mr. Wood) was amused at the dis- 
tinctions which had been made by the 
right hon. Gentleman the Member for 
Newark. The noble Lord the Member 
for London stated that the measure pro- 
posed by Government was a distinct en- 
couragement to the cultivation of slave- 
labour sugar, inasmuch as whatever quan- 
tity of free-labour sugar was withdrawn 
from the market of the world, it would 
necessarily be supplied by slave-!abour 
sugar. But the right hon. Gentleman 
(Mr. Gladstone) seemed to treat this 
statement with greatcontempt. And how 
did the right hon. Gentleman meet it? 
Why, he admitted that the adoption of 
the measure would have a great tendency 
to produce the effect predicted by the 
noble Lord. What was this but a quibble 
—for he could designate it by no other 
name. And was it come to this, that 
when it was admitted by the advocates of 
the measure themselves that “it had a 
tendency to promote slave-grown sugar,” 
they were at the same time to stand up 
in that House and say that they were 
doing nothing to encourage that traffic 
which the Government proposed by this 
very measure to discourage? He said, 
that the measure would have not only a 
tendency but the effect of promoting the 
production of slave-grown sugar, by the 
amount of free-grown sugar which we 
should take from the markets of the world 
by consuming it in this country. We 
should thereby give an encouragement as 
certain, though not as direct, as if we took 
the slave-grown sugar itself, which other 
countries would do openly; and at the 
same time an unnecessary burden would 
be inflicted upon this country. With re- 
gard to the details of the question, he 
quite agreed that it was desirable that no 
irritating topics should be resorted to on 
either side. The speech of his right hon. 
Friend having been so unanswerable, with 
respect to the encouragement that would 
be given to slavery, he (Mr. Wood) might 
be allowed to call attention to some state- 
ments made on the other side, which ap- 
peared to him to be founded in complete 
fallacy. The right hon. Gentleman made 
out his case on the assumption that 
250,000 tons of sugar would be imported 
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into this country, and that there would be 
this amount of consumption if there was 
a reduction of price to the amount of 13d. 
per lb. He (Mr. Wood) admitted that 
the country might consume that amount. 
He admitted the probability that that 
amount of sugar would be consumed ; and 
it was no great amount after all. It was 
about20|bs.a head for twenty-eight millions 
of people. It was not more than had been 
practically consumed per head in 1831 ; 
and therefore he had not the least doubt, 
provided the price was sufficiently brought 
down, that the people of this country 
would consume that amount within the 
next year or two. When he remembered 
the high rate of wages, and the prosperous 
state of the country; and when it was 
known further that even in the workhouses 
the consumption of sugar was thirty-four 
pounds per head—he admitted that the 
right hon. Gentleman was warranted in 
assuming that that quantity might be con- 
sumed, if, as he said, the price was pro- 
perly brought down ; but the question was, 
whether it would be so brought down by 
the proposal of the Government, because 
if that were not so, the right hon. Gen- 
tleman must concede to him, in return, 
that he could not expect to realise that 
amount of consumption. The noble Lord 
(Lord J. Russell) stated that he did not 
believe the measure of the Government 
would confer an adequate benefit upon 
the consumer. On this point he hardly 
knew how to reconcile the differences be- 
tween Gentlemen opposite. In arguing 
upon what would be an adequate benefit 
to the consumer, the right hon. Member 
for Newark pronounced it to be a benefit 
proportionate to the amount of loss sus- 
tained by the Revenue; but the right hon. 
Gentleman at the head of the Government, 
and the Chancellor of the Exchequer, and 
the right hon. Baronet (Sir J. Graham), 
said, that the benefit to the consumer by 
this measure, would not be in proportion 
to that loss. They admitted that a por- 
tion of the profit would go into the pocket 
of the West India proprietor, which would 
otherwise go to the consumer, and there- 
fore it was plain that an adequate benefit 
to the consumer would not be obtained 
according to the definition of the Member 
for Newark. He now came to the question 
of the reduction of price, and here he 
differed from the right hon. Gentleman. 
The price might be redaced by a great 
meee quantity being brought in; 
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but there was no certainty that such a 
glut of the market would be created as 
would reduce the price to the extent 
calculated. There was no reason for 
supposing that 250,000 tons of sugar 
would not be consumed in the present 
prosperous state of the country; he had 
no doubt it would be. Then, the only 
other mode in which the price of British 
Colonial sugar could be reduced was by 
the competition of some Foreign sugar. 
The right hon. Gentleman stated last 
year that the deficient supplies of sugar 
from the Colonies constituted the reason 
for his proposing a measure which should 
introduce other sugar, in order to keep 
down the price, which was raised by the 
deficiency of the supply. He(Mr. Wood) 
was surprised to hear the doctrine which 
was then propounded, denied now. The 
right hon. Gentleman had stated that as 
an argument in support of his measure, 
and it was a perfectly justifiable one ; but 
the right hon. Member for Newark now 
said that, so far from a deficient supply 
from our own Colonies, he anticipated 
from them a larger supply than ever, 
which would come in at the lower rate 
of duty; aud he (Mr. Gladstone) an- 
ticipated a greater loss to the Revenue 
than the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
computed, from the circumstance that the 
supply would come, not from. Foreign 
countries, but from British Colonial pos- 
sessions. What, however, was the prospect 
of reduction of price? The right hon. 
Gentleman calculated that to the extent 
of id. per |b., a reduction of price 
would arise from the removal of restric- 
tions, and the facilities that would be given 
to the entering of sugar. When he (Mr. 
Wood) looked at the complicated system 
of duties proposed, and the trouble and 
difficulty of ascertaining which duty 
attached to any particular class of sugars, 
he doubted whether the expense would 
not be increased rather than diminished, 
because he thought the proposed scale of 
duty would create immense difficulty. In 
fact, it would be almost impossible to say 
to what class of sugar any particular 
rate of duty would apply. He did not 
dissent from the principle referred to 
by the Chancellor of the Exchequer of 
applying a different rate of duty to 
sugars in a more advanced state of pre- 
paration. Whether it was practicable was 
another question. He had heard great 
doubts expressed by very experienced per- 
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sons on this subject. Indeed, they were 
entertained by the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer himself no longer ago than last 
year. The right hon. Gentleman then 
said, that he had consulted the most ex- 
perienced persons, and that they informed 
him that the difficulty of distinguishing be- 
tween white clayed sugar and sugar slightly 
refined would be extreme. He went on 
to say, that white clayed sugar was a new 
distinction, and that there would be a new 
difficulty in drawing a line between the 
clayed and the white clayed. That there 
would be great difficulty in making such 
distinctions was clear, from the arguments 
of the right hon. Gentleman. _ If in prac- 
tice such difficulty appeared likely to ren- 
der the measure in itself inexpedient, he 
should reserve to himself the right of 
voting against such a distinction at a 
future stage; but he did not object to 
the principle. -He was sorry that neither 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer, nor 
any one else on the part of the Govern- 
ment, had given any detailed explanation 
of the principle they proposed ; for, as to 
what class of sugar each rate of duty 
would apply, the House was left as much 
in the dark as they had been left by the 
financial statement of the right hon. Gen- 
tleman. It was a question which the 
Motion of the hon. Member for Beverley 
was intended to decide, whether the 
higher duty would not apply to East 
India sugar. There was a similar doubt 
entertained as to much of the sugar from 
Java, Manilla, and Siam; but it seemed 
clear that the one class of sugar to which 
the lowest duty would apply was the Ve- 
nezuela and Louisiana sugar. That was 
the only sugar that was avowedly admis- 
sible at the low duty, and that sugar was 
slave grown. He believed it would be im- 
possible to make a distinction between 
slave-grown and free-grown sugar; but this 
proposition involved the absurdity that the 
only description of sugar to which the 
lowest rate of duty certainly applied, was 
Foreign slave-grown sugar, which the Go- 
vernment were bound to discourage. The 
right hon. Baronet further stated, that 
there would be a reduction in price to the 
extent of ] }d. by the alteration of duties. 
If we were to depend upon any reduction 
of the price of British Colonial sugar, it 
could only be done, as the right hon, 
Gentleman had said last year, by the com- 
petition of Foreign sugar, whether free or 
slave grown. Now, the price of British 
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sugar, as stated by the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer, was 29s. 7d., which, with the 
new duty, amounted to 42s. 7d. But 
there was no reason why, whatever was 
taken off, the duty should not be added 
to the price, if there was not some circum. 
stance that would keep it down. What 
had taken place already in the rise of 
sugar in the last few days was a con- 
vincing proof, that the price would rise, 
unless, as he said, there was some circum- 
stance to keep it down; and the only cir- 
cumstance that could have that effect, was 
some Foreign sugar coming into competi- 
tion with Colonial sugar. He did not say, 
that under all circumstances the competi- 
tion of Foreign was necessary to keep 
down the price of British sugar. When 
the supply of British Colonial sugar was 
greater than the country could consume, 
then there was no necessity for Foreign 
competition to keep down the price of the 
article—it was kept down by the glut of 
the market, and on this point the argu- 
ment of the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
to-night was good for nothing. It was 
not applicable to the circumstances in 
which we are placed, or to the circum- 
stances in which we are likely to be 
placed; and the only circumstance upon 
which we could depend to keep down the 
price of sugar, was the competition of 
some Foreign sugars or other. The Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer took the average 
of all Java sugar, and attached to it the 
lower rate of duty. What did the right 
hon. Gentleman the First Lord of the 
Treasury say? He stated what amount 
of Foreign sugar he expected to be en- 
tered into this country —he estimated 
5.000 tons of Muscovado sugar, and 15,000 
tons of white clayed,so that three-fourths of 
the Foreign sugar, upon the competition of 
which he relied for keeping down the price 
of British Colonial sugar, was, upon his 
own showing, the higher description of 
Foreign sugar, and upon that description 
the higher rate of duty would attach. 
Then, in spite of the right hon. Member 
for Newark, he (Mr. Wood) did refer to 
the Price Current, and he found that the 
price of the higher qualities of Java sugar 
averaged from 22s. to 24s. 6d. Add to 
that average the higher duty of 28s., and 
the price of that description of sugar upon 
the competition of which the Government 
depended for keeping down the price of 
British sugar, would be 51s. 3d. under the 
new duty. It was clear that up to that 
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limit, ifthe supply was not adequate to the 
demand, the price of Colonial sugar might 
rise before it could be checked by the only 
circumstance that could keep it downa— 
the competition of Foreign sugar. Then 
came the question, what benefit would 
result to the consumer from the measure 
of the Government? The difference be- 
tween the lowest price at which we could 
depend upon obtaining Foreign sugar—the 
difference between that and the present 
price—would be the benefit to the con- 
sumer, and no more. ‘Take the most 
favourable case. The present price of 
sugar was higher than the average of the 
last six weeks, The present price was 
56s. 6d. Deduct from that the price of 
Java sugar, 51s. 3d., and it would leave a 
difference of 5s. 3d. Take the average of 
the last six weeks, with the addition of the 
duty, and it would leave a difference of 
3s. 9d. only. But giving the Government 
the whole benefit of the present price, 
56s. 6d., the fall in price—that is the be- 
nefit to the consumer— would be only 
5s. 3d. per cwt., instead of 14s., or what- 
ever the right hon. Gentleman had said. 
It would be somewhere about from a half- 
penny to three farthings per lb., even on 
his own showing. The whole argument of 
the Government was based on the suppo- 
sition that the consumption would amount 
to 250,000 tons, and that depended on a 
reduction in price to the extent of Id. 
If they failed in the amount of consump- 
tion, they failed in their argument alto- 
gether, and he thought he had shown that 
there would be only one-half the reduction 
they assumed. Unless they insured a fall 
of a penny in the lb., they did nothing 
effectual, and he thought he had shown 
clearly that the reduction did not amount 
to a penny. The fact was, that one-half 
of the loss tothe Revenue would go to the 
consumer, and one-half to the West India 
proprietor. Then, again, he said, his noble 
Friend was justified in his assertion, that 
the measure would not give adequate be- 
netit to the consumer. He did not wish 
to go at length into the question of re- 
venue, but he must say that, according to 
the calculations of the Customs, the Go- 
vernment would not get the revenue they 
anticipated. The Customs calculated that 
15,000 tons more of Colonial sugar would 
some in, and this would exclude the same 
amount of Foreign sugar, on which the 
Government calculated that they should 
receive the higher rate of duty, Colonial 
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sugar paid a duty of 14s. per cwt., and 
Foreign clayed sugar 28s. The Govern- 
ment calculated upon receiving 420,000/. 
from Foreign sugar upon the higher duty; 
but as the Customs calculated upon the 
same amount of Colonial sugar at one-half 
the duty, there would be a loss of 210,000/. 
If, indeed, the Government could calculate 
on a much larger importation of sugar, the 
Revenue might to some extent recover, but 
there seemed no great prospect of that. 
They could not expect much increase 
from the West Indies, if the complaints of 
the great want of labour were well founded. 
Neither could they expect a great supply 
of sugar from the East Indies. They im- 
posed a differential duty upon East India 
sugar, which was, in fact, imposing a dis- 
couragement upon its cultivation, and, 
therefore, they could not expect a great 
supply from that quarter ; and he thought, 
therefore, that the expectations of the 
Government could not be realised, either 
as regarded the benefit of the consumer, 
or the maintenance of the revenue. He 
consoled himself, however, with the belief 
that this measure could not be permanent. 
He believed it to be impracticable in its 
details; and if the supply was not more 
extended than he thought probable, the 
Government must, upon their own prin- 
ciple, and as in fact they had done in the 
case of coffee, be prepared to come down 
to the House in the course of a year or 
two, and propose further relaxations of 
the differential duties on all sugars the 
produce of Foreign countries, whether 
slave or free. Notwithstanding all that 
had fallen from the right hon. Gentleman 
the ex-President of the Board of Trade, 
there was an increased feeling in the pub- 
lic mind against the distinctions which the 
Government wanted to sustain in dealing 
with the question of sugar. He himself 
had conversed with many persons upon 
the subject of that distinction, and he 
found no one who talked upon the subject 
who did not designate it as an absurdity. 
There was a considerable change of opi- 
nion even amongst the anti-slavery party 
and those persons who had hitherto taken 
a prominent part in the measures which 
had been agitated and adopted for the 
suppression of slavery. It was impossible 
to ‘conceal the strong opinion which was 
gaining ground without, that the measures 
which this country had pursued for some 
time, were not well calculated to serve the 
interests of humanity; and Sir Thomas 
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Buxton himself, and others, of whom he 
ever thought and spoke with respect and 
reverence, had distinctly avowed their 
opinion that in respect to the Slave Trade 
the exertions which the country had 
made, instead of checking the Slave 
Trade, had only tended to aggravate its 
horrors. Many persons who had taken, 
and still took, a most active part in anti- 
slavery measures, entertained the opinion 
that the distinction between slave- grown 
and free-grown sugar, which, indeed, was 
that evening thrown entirely over by the 
right hon. Gentleman the Member for 
Newark, was absurd and untenable, and 
believed that slavery would be more fa- 
vourably affected in the end by abolishing 
such distinctions than by maintaining 
them, and consenting to receive, in com- 
petition with our Colonial produce, free- 
grown sugar alone. The superiority of 
free labour over slave labour, in the culti- 
vation of sugar, was manifest, from a 
comparative statement which he held in 
his hand, and from which it appeared 
that the same amount of labour which in 
Cuba would produce only 2,666 Ibs. of 
sugar in a given time, would in Mexico 
produce 5,332, that was to say, twice the 
amount produced by slave labour. He 
did not consider that the duties as now 
proposed to be fixed, could be permanent. 
Believing that, he must say the Govern- 
ment were to blame in not taking the pre- 
sent opportunity of doing what they should 
do—admitting all Foreign sugars, with- 
out distinction, and at a lower differential 
duty than they now proposed. They 
could not hope to satisfy the unreasonable 
expectations of the West India proprietors. 
A petition had been presented from Bri- 
tish Guiana, stating that the admission of 
Foreign free-labour sugar had already 
wrought the colonists a great injury. 
Eleven hundred weight of free-labour 
sugar had been imported into this country, 
and that was the whole amount of benefit 
conferred by the measure of last year 
upon the consumer, and yet that small 
importation, in the opinion of the colo- 
nists of Guiana, had worked them a se- 
vere injury. Such complaints were only 
ridiculous. Much had been done for the 
West India Colonies. The intercolonial 
duties had been materially reduced; they 
were now enabled to refine inthe Colonies ; 
a great reduction of duty on Colonial 
sugar was to be made: all these boonsover 
and above the payment of 20,000,000/, 
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had already satisfied their claim, and 
they ought no longer to stand as an ob- 
stacle between the people and just legis- 
lation upon this subject. Before long 
this undue distinction in their favour 
must cease ; but it would have been far 
wiser and more politic to have adopted a 
course which they would complain of as a 
hardship, at the time when great and ac- 
knowledged benefits were conferred upon 
them. Having on a former evening ex- 
pressed his opinion, in conformity with 
the latter part of his noble Friend’s Reso- 
Jution, that the mode of dealing with the 
Sugar Duties rendered the probability of 
relieving the country from the pressure of 
the Income Tax at the expiration of the 
three years extremely uncertain ; he would 
not now repeat those arguments, but 
would merely state his entire concurrence 
in every part of his noble Friend’s pro- 
position. 

Sir R. Peel said : There is one complaint 
which we have heard to-night, a complaint 
made by the right hon. Gentleman who 
has just sat down, which appears to me to 
be both unreasonable and unjust. He 
says, that we have not entered into those 
details explanatory of the probable work- 
ing of our intended measure, which at the 
present moment the House has a right to 
expect at our hands. Sir, it is the wish 
of the Government to give those details ; 
and [ am surprised that it should have 
escaped the attention of the right hon. 
Gentleman that my right hon. Friend 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer intimated 
his intention of going fully into these de- 
tails this day in a Committee of Ways and 
Means, It was well understood, that my 
right hon. Friend proposed this day to 
supply the omissions on this subject made 
by me in my general statement. In this 
design he was intercepted by the noble 
Lord the Member for London. I do not 
say that he was unfairly intercepted, but 
he certainly was prevented by the Motion 
of the noble Lord from taking the course 
which he had intended—and he has been 
deprived of the opportunity of doing that 
which he intended. By the Motion of the 
noble Lord a different issue has been 
raised fiom that of which the Govern- 
ment gave notice; aud the noble Lord 
contends, before we discuss the Resolu- 
tions of which we had given notice in 
detail, that we shall again discuss the 
question which we have before discussed, 
namely, whether we shall exclude slave- 
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labour sugar from competition with free- 
labour sugar. The noble Lord, in his 
speech this evening, avoided all details 
about the policy of a discriminating duty 
on Foreign sugar. He had said nothing 
of the details of a Resolution, although he 
had invited them to enter into the ques- 
tion whether or no there should be any 
discrimination in respect of sugar the pro- 
duce of slave labour. In avoiding details, 
therefore, the Government had only fol- 
lowed the noble Lord’s example, and, 
therefore, the complaint of the hon. Gen- 
tleman was entirely without foundation. 
The right hon, Gentleman had referred to 
the Income Tax, and I must express my 
surprise that it should be considered right 
to make attacks nightly upon the Income 
Tax, when almost every Member on the 
Other side of the House appears deter- 
mined to vote in its favour. Now, if you 
object to the Income Tax, why don’t you 
vote against it? If it be the inquisitorial, 
oppressive impost which you say it is, 
then why concur with me in advising Par- 
liament to retain it? The noble Lord says 
that you have no sufficient guarantee that 
the Income Tax will be repealed at the 
end of three years, or even that it may 
not be continued for six years yet to come. 
But I ask, how do you reconcile these 
strong objections to the Income Tax, with 
the fact that you are willing to go out 
with me in favour ofthat Tax? Theright 
hon. Gentleman says he fears that without 
the Income Tax we should not have a 
surplus at the end of two years, but a 
deficiency. If I rightly understand him, 
he does not estimate that deficiency at 
more than from 500,000/. to 600,000/. 
Will any one tell me that the right hon, 
Gentleman or the noble Lord estimates 
his own financial ingenuity so low as to 
suppose that he could not make provision 
for that trifling deficiency without having 
recourse to so odious and abominable a 
measure as the Income Tax? Surely a 
few hundred thousand pounds might be 
made good without the aid of five millions. 
The noble Lord, in effect, says, that he 
is satisfied that my tax shall go on for 
three or even for six years; and thus he 
lays a good ground to enable himself, some 
three years hence, to remind the House 
that he had been a supporter of the Income 
Tax. In 1848, he probably wishes to be 
able to tell us that in 1845 he had 
seen the necessity of an Income Tax, 
The fact is, that you approve of our 
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tax, not because of the smali defici- 
ency which you think its absence would 
occasion, but because you think that the 
present is a favourable time for trying a 
great—and, I admit, a bold—experiment, 
in respect to the taxation of this country. 
You expect it will be convenient to you to 
show at a future time that you have re- 
corded your approbation of this source of 
revenue. I cannot forget that we have 
not been successful in making commercial 
treaties with foreign countries. [‘* Hear.”] 
Have | ever denied it? We propose this, 
then :—That as they will not enter into 
commercial negotiations with us, we shall 
attempt measures of another sort; and, 
believing our proposed reductions to be 
intrinsically good, we are ready to make 
them, trusting their efficacy will be so seen 
and so felt in other countries as to induce 
them to follow the example set by us. If 
we have been wrong in attempting to ne- 
gotiate commercial treaties with other 
countries, why other people have been 
wrong also, for they have attempted pre- 
cisely the same thing. Up to the present 
period, every Administration has attempt- 
ed to enter into those commercial treaties, 
and if other countries could be induced to 
enter into them, there would no doubt be 
a double advantage gained. It would be 
a great advantage to the peuple of this 
country to be able to carry on a direct 
traffic with these countries. It would 
greatly increase the advantages of our re- 
duction of duties, if we could prevail upon 
other countries to make corresponding 
reductions. But the question is, shall 
we postpone a direct benefit to ourselves, 
for the distant hope of prevailing on other 
countries to give us reciprocal benefits ? 
J understand the noble Lord cordially to 
approve of this. [A motion of assent 
Jrom Lord John Russell.| Then the 
noble Lord approves of the Income Tax. 
If not, will the noble Lord allow me to 
ask him if he would consent to remit 
three and a half millions of taxes without 
reserving the Income Tax? The noble 
Lord knows that he could not; and, 
therefore, do [ say, that he cordially ap- 
proves of the Income Tax. After reading 
the Resolution of the noble Lord, and after 
having listened to a great part of his 
speech, I cannot understand why it was 
that the noble Lord did not vote the other 
night with the hon. Gentleman the Mem- 
ber for Manchester. A great part of the 
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showing that we are paying money into 
the pockets of the West Indians, by es- 
tablishing in their favour a discriminating 
duty; that such a duty is a great loss to 
the consumer in this country; that the 
State does not get the whole benefit of 
it: that the difference is divided between 
the consumer and the producer ; but that 
a large share of the reduction goes into 
the pockets of the producer. If I had not 
read the proposal, or rather the Resolution, 
of the noble Lord, and if I had only lis- 
tened to a portion of his speech, I should 
have taken it for granted that the noble 
Lord and the other right hon. and hon. 
Gentlemen around him would have given 
their cordial support tothe hon, Gentleman 
the Member for Manchester. The noble 
Lord appears to be oscillating between this 
Bench (the Ministerial), and that (the 
Opposition), for the noble Lord, after hav- 
ing made an excellent speech in favour 
of the hon. Gentleman the Member for 
Manchester, said, that he thought, on 
account of the position of the West Indian 
Colonies, and considering the great expe- 
riment made with respect to slavery and 
the Slave Trade, and that sufficient time 
has not elapsed for that experiment to be 
tested, in exact accordance with my own 
opinion, the West Indian Colonies are en- 
titled to some protection. The hon. Gen- 
tleman the Member for Stockport, like a 
disconsolate and forsaken maiden, has 
complained that I have jilted him. I 
certainly have had the singular goed for- 
tune of voting along with the hon. Gen- 
tleman, On that occasion my hon. Friend 
the Member for Bristol proposed that the 
duty on sugar the produce of the West 
Indies should be reduced to 20s., and that 
discriminating duties on sugar the produce 
of free labour, and not sugar the produce 
of British possessions, should be con- 
tinued. That proposal of my hon. Friend 
the Member for Bristol I opposed; and I 
was supported by the hon. Member for 
Stockport. I then said that the reduc- 
tion to 20s. would be very little benefit to 
the consumer; that it would be much 
better, whenever we made a reduction, to 
provide that it should be such a reduction 
as would be a benefit to the consumer. I 
held then that we ought to establish a 
duty which would give protection to sugar 
the produce of British plantations; not to 
establish one which would press severely 
on the produce of free labour. If the 
House should determine that there shall 
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be no protecting duties on sugar the pro- 
duce of British plantations, then I think 
there ought to be no discriminating duties 
on sugar the produce of countries where 
free labour exists. The charge which the 
hon. Gentleman made against me is not 
well founded; but the hon. Gentleman 
can accuse, and with some justice, the 
noble Lord of having deserted his princi- 
ples. The noble Lord has said that “ pro- 
tection is the bane of agriculture.” Pro- 
tection the bane of agriculture! It sounds 
remarkably well. At the commencement 
of this Session the noble Lord said, that 
protecting duties were the bane of agri- 
culture—that protecting duties were posi- 
tively injurious to agriculture. If so, then 
all protection ought to be removed from 
agriculture. If protection were proved to 
be the bane of agriculture, then so it was 
of sugar; and all protecting duties should 
be removed from it also. ‘ Protection,” 
said the noble Lord, ‘‘ is the bane of agri- 
culture.” Does the noble Lord think so? 
At the close of last Session the noble Lord 
said that agriculture was fairly entitled to 
protection ; and the noble Lord said that 
it was so entitled on account of the local 
charges to which it was subjected, and, 
amongst other things, on account of the 
Malt Tax. The noble Lord by such ex- 
pressions had considerably disturbed the 
agricultural mind during the vacation; 
and as there was a chance, or an expecta- 
tion, that the noble Lord might make a 
counter proposal for the abolition of the 
Malt Tax, the noble Lord’s agricultural 
friends had lived in expectation during 
the recess ; but now they found the noble 
Lord supporting his proposal for con- 
tinuing the Income Tax. They will find, 
too, the noble Lord voting with me for a 
remission of the glass duties—for a remis- 
sion of the cotton duties—and the noble 
Lord will also be found voting with me, 
when I oppose a reduction of the malt 
duty. The hon. Gentleman, then, has no 
right to complain of me as having jilted 
him ; but he may turn round to the noble 
Jord for having held out expectations 
which he was destined to disappoint ; for 
when the hon. Member asked the noble 
Lord to fulfil his promise, the noble Lord 
turns round for the purpose of voting with 
me. It will be better to-night not to 
enter into the details of the Resolution, 
nor to argue the points raised as to dis- 
criminating duties. I shall not enter into 
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cussed before, and upon which I have 
very little new to say beyond that which 
I have alrgady stated. The subject to 
which I wish to address myself, is the 
question, whether it be right or not that 
sugar the produce of slave labour, should 
enter into competition with other sugar 
the produce of free labour. In approach- 
ing this subject, I cannot but say I 
admire the tone and temper of the noble 
Lord’s speech in support of his views. At 
the same time, it is only fair to admit, 
that had he thought proper to bring any 
charge against us, we should have been 
perfectly able to meet it. The right hon. 
Gentleman opposite the Member for Edin- 
burgh did certainly make a charge against 
us tantamount to that of hypocrisy; that 
he did so courteously and in a fair spirit 
of animadversion I admit, but such cer- 
tainly was the purport of his observations. 
The right hon. Gentleman said, with per- 
fect civility I am bound to observe, that if 
it had not been for the recollection of my 
vote on an old Resolution of 1841, which 
had had the effect of turning out the late 
Government, he had no doubt but that 
Her Majesty’s Government would have 
been ready to admit slave-labour sugar 
into competition with free-grown sugar. 
That was the insinuation which the re- 
mark of the right hon. Gentleman con- 
veyed against me. I do not complain of 
it, for he had a perfect right to express 
his sentiments as to my conduct; but it 
was tantamount to an assertion that we 
are not at this moment prepared to do our 
duty by the country, solely in consequence 
of the recollection which we have of some 
former vote given by us in this House on 
a Resolution proposed to it. I must say, 
Sir, after having given the subject the 
fullest consideration, and if I did not re- 
tain one jot of recollection with respect to 
any former vote which I may have given 
in this House, that I should not, under 
the circumstances in which the whole 
question is involved, have felt the slightest 
disposition to admit sugar the produce of 
slave labour to compete on equal terms 
with free-grown sugar. And I will tell 
the right hon. Gentleman my reasons :— 
I do not think that this course would be 
consistent with justice towards our own 
Colonies; nor do I think, notwithstand- 
ing the able speech of the right hon. Gen- 
tleman, that it would be consistent with 
those principles which we have avowed, 
or with that course which we have hitherto 
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adopted, if we are now to agree to a Re- 
solution admitting slave-grown sugar into 
competition with free-labour sugar at a 
small discriminating duty. [ will consider 
the subject in the first place so far as it 
affects our own Colonies ; and I am ready 
to admit, that if the question were one 
merely affecting our financial or commer- 
cial interests, I should not be prepared to 
defend the course which Her Majesty's 
Government has taken with respect to 
the Sugar Duties. I repeat, Sir, that 
‘ looking at the question in a pure abstract 
point of view, and solely with reference to 
finance and commerce, we ought not to 
make this great distinction between slave- 
grown and free-Jabour sugar. But, 
Sir, it is totally impossible to disregard 
the situation of the Colonies at this mo- 
ment. I am ready to admit that a great 
sacrifice was made by the people of this 
country to compensate the West Indian 
proprietors for the value of the slaves who 
were set at liberty. I admit that this 
country has to bear a permanent debt on 
that account. But I do not think, how- 
ever onerous the burden of that debt may 
be to the people of Great Britain, and 
however complete the satisfaction which 
the payment made for their slaves to the 
Colonists may have been (which, however, 
1 very much doubt)—I repeat I do not 
think that this transaction relieves you 
from those considerations of duty which 
you would still owe to these Colonies, if 
the present discriminating duties upon 
sugar were to be altogether abolished. 
What is the course which you propose to 
adopt? You first abolish slavery through- 
out the whole of your Colonies, rendering 
them entirely dependent upon voluntary 
labour for the cultivation of the soil; and 
you next proceed to throw open your 
markets for the indiscriminate admission 
of sugar from the Brazils and Cuba— 
countries where slavery not only exists in 
its very worst form, but also countries 
which have maintained their Slave Trade 
and their traffic in human life, in open 
violation of their most solemn engage- 
ments with this country. I think, Sir, 
that the practical effect of admitting the 
slave-grown sugar of these countries would 
be so completely to disable the West In- 
dian Colonies as to incapacitate them 
from supporting their present burdens, so 
that I doubt much whether the sacrifice 
which you make in this respect to the in- 
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to have any Colonies at all, would not be 
more than counterbalanced by the injury 
you would inflict on those possessions of 
the Crown, But, Sir, the right hon. Gen. 
tleman says, that Jooking at what we 
have done with respect to the indis- 
criminate and free admission to consump- 
tion here of other articles equally with 
sugar the produce of slave-labour, how is 
it possible for us to continue to shut out 
slave-grown sugar upon that plea alone? 
The right hon. Gentleman has spoken in 
terms of strong indignation of the conduct 
of the United States with respect to sla- 
very, and he not only referred to the laws 
and regulations respecting slaves of the 
States themselves, but he spoke with 
considerable vehemence, and I must admit 
with great eloquence, of the usages and 
practices of society in that country towards 
this class; and he likewise referred to the 
declarations of public men there, and to 
the institutions which existed in the States 
for the more complete subjugation and 
Gepression of the race of slaves. The right 
hon. Gentleman also stated, that if any- 
thing could raise the indignation of all 
mankind, it was the aggravated form in 
which slavery appeared in the United 
States, and in those States which were 
slave-breeding countries, and he ascribed 
to them the hostility that had been shown 
to the exercise of the Right of Search, ex- 
pressing likewise his opinion, which per- 
haps may be well founded, that France 
would not have resisted the exercise of the 
Right of Search if the United States Go- 
vernment had acquiesced in it. Now, 
these statements and suppositions of the 
right hon, Gentleman may or may not be 
true; but it cannot be otherwise than per- 
fectly obvious, that the United States 
have a perfect right to perpetuate the ex- 
istence of slavery throughout their own 
domains. The people of those States may 
be right or wrong in so doing—of that 
we can have no cognizance, But they 
most certainly have a right to maintain the 
existence of slavery, as an independent 
nation, uncontrolled by other States, But 
the right hon. Gentleman observes that in 
the Budget which I submitted recently to 
the House and the country, I have admitted 
slave-grown cotton, and rejected slave- 
grown sugar. He says also that he will 
not oppose the admission of cotton duty 
free ; he admits that he approves of my 
intention, and expresses his doubts whe- 
ther, if the House were to reject my pro- 
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al, they would better the condition of 
the slaves. The right hon. Gentleman, 
moreover, expresses his doubts whether 
the rejection of the slave-grown cotton of 
America would not rather retard the pro- 
gress of emancipation there, by exasper- 
ating the people, and by paralyzing the 
efforts of those amongst them who seek to 
abolish the existence of slavery in the 
United States ; and he concluded by inti- 
mating that the interest of humanity might 
suffer if the repeal of the cotton duties 
was successfully opposed. Be itso. The 
right hon. Gentleman may be right in his 
views ; I shall not at this moment attempt 
to gainsay them. But what I want to 
show to the House is, the wide difference 
that actually exists between sugar produced 
by slave labour in Cuba and the Brazils, 
and cotton similarly produced in the 
United States. In the first place, there 
isa great and a marked distinction between 
the cultivation of sugar and that of cotton 
with respect to the unhealthiness of the 
occupation. The cultivation of cotton is 
very considerably less toilsome and less 
injurious to the health of the slaves en- 
gaged in it than is that of sugar. But I 
do not rely upon this as an argument. 
What I do rely on is the fact, that there 
are only two countries in the whole 
world which are formidable rivals to our 
Colonies in the production of sugar, and 
those countries are precisely the two 
States which stand towards England in the 
peculiar relation maintained by Cuba and 
the Brazils. The right hon. Gentleman 
stated in the course of his speech, that he 
would not interfere in the family or domes- 
tic affairs of the United States, meaning 
in their internal regulations or laws affect- 
ing slavery. He said that the slave popu- 
lation there had no claim upon him ; and 
he expressed his doubts whether the en- 
forcement of such a claim, supposing it 
to have existed, would have done any 
good. But I will show the House that 
the conduct of the Brazils and Cuba in 
respect to the production of sugar is con- 
trary to the dictates of humanity, and that 
it inflicts the greatest evils upon that class 
of human beings which has the strongest 
claims to our sympathy and protection— 
mean the negro races who inhabit the 
coasts of Africa. We stand, Sir, as a na- 


tion in a very peculiar situation with 
tespect to the Slave ‘Trade. We have con- 
tracted certain serious and lasting obliga- 
tions on this subject. It may be all very 
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well for us to be told that the Foreign Slave 
Trade is nothing to us. That is a ques- 
tion quite apart from the one which I am 
dealing with. We have resolved as a na- 
tion to suppress the trade in slaves. We 
have made a clear distinction between the 
abolition of slavery and the extinction 
of the Slave Trade. We have nothing 
to do with the existence of slavery 
in the Brazils. Why could we not at 
once abandon our endeavours to extin- 
guish slavery throughout the world? The 
noble Lord (Howick) has said that he does 
not know whether it would not be wise to 
do so. But that is not our position with 
respect to the particular subject to which 
I am addressing myself. We have re- 
solved to act against all those who con. 
tinue to carry on the trade in slaves, and 
we have invited other nations to join us 
in this course of proceeding. We main- 
tain a constant guard over the Coast of 
Africa, to prevent this trade from being 
carried on. Many are of opinion that this 
is unwise in us, and many others publicly 
say so. I am not arguing with those who 
entertain these opinions; I am merely 
stating the course which this country has 
adopted, and now follows, under the ex- 
press direction and sanction of Parliament. 
I repeat it, this House has bound the 
country to this course; and the hon. Ba- 
ronet the Member for the University of 
Oxford has repeatedly, on behalf of him- 
self and his constituents, expressed his 
determination and willingness to co-operate 
with every Ministry that may be in power, 
in order to effect the total suppression of 
the Slave Trade. We have entered con- 
sequently into treaties for this purpose 
with many Foreign Powers. Amongst those 
Foreign Powers there are two in particular, 
namely, Spain and the Brazils. Those 
Powers have solemnly agreed, and have 
pledged themselves, to do their utmost to 
suppress the trade in slaves, not only 
amongst their own subjects, but also in all 
the seas within the limits of their respective 
Empires, What, then I ask, are the facts 
with respect to the fulfilment of these 
treaties? Those facts not being under our 
own immediate observation may not be 
so well known to us as they would have 
been had this country been still engaged 
in the trade in slaves. At thesame time 
we have acquired a knowledge of them, 
and upon that knowledge I state my 
positive and unalterable belief that if 
you admit the sugars of Cuba and the 
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Brazils to free competition with other 
Foreign sugars in our markets, you will 
give a fresh impetus to the existing trade 
in slaves. You may think that the Slave 
Trade on the coast of Africa is extinct. 
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_ gard them, while they permit theit own laws 
ito be daily and openly violated with im. 
| punity.” 

| And the facts, Sir, are still as the noble 
Lord here states them. That, Sir, is the 


It is not extinct ; and I believe it will revive fact. The two countries which have en- 
if you agree to the noble Lord’s Resolu- tered into engagements with us have sys- 
tion, notwithstanding we act as the police | tematically violated and evaded, and do 
of the whole world in endeavouring to | now systematically violate and evade, those 
suppress this most odious traflic, The | treaties. What then would be the effect 
noble Viscount opposite (Lord Palmer-| of encouraging the introduction of the 
ston) gave an account two Sessions ago | slave sugar of these countries into our 
of the horrors which were still perpetrated | market? Can any one doubt that the 
by those engaged in the Slave Trade. He ' effect would be to give a great stimulus to 
stated that human beings were still en- the Slave Trade? In the Brazils and in 
trapped on the coast of Africa, and that , Cuba there is a great amount of virgin 
they were packed to the number of 600 or | land which may be turned to profitable 
700 between the decks of a slaver, the ; account by the cultivation of sugar. | 
space of two feet, or at most two feet and say, then, that the ultimate effect of Open- 
a half, being allowed for each hnman | ing the British market to the sugars of 
being during the transit from the coast of Cuba and of the Brazils will be to give an 
Africa to their place of destination, which encouragement to the Slave Trade. It 
the noble Lord indicated to be the two | appears in the course of the last year, be- 
countries I have named—Cuba and the | tween the months of April and November, 
Brazils—those countries, Sir, whence the | we captured either thirty-seven or forty- 
sugar is to come which the Resolution | seven slave vessels on the coast of Africa. 
before the House proposes to admitonthe | We placed an increased force on the sta- 


same terms as free-labour sugar. Let us 
only conceive the dreadful sufferings of 
the 600 or 700 human beings, packed two 


feet apart between the stifling decks of a | 


slaver, whilst on their way to Cuba or the 
Brazils. The noble Lord opposite stated 
the fact that on their arrival at their desti- 
dation in the Brazils, they were often 
found to have been paralyzed in their 
limbs, and rendered helpless cripples for 
the remainder of their lives. The state of 
things so well described by the noble Lord 
still exists in the two countries I have 
named. And, Sir, I maintain that under 
the obligations which we have voluntarily 
and for many years cheerfully borne, we 
are bound to do all in our power to sup- 
press so horrible a traffic. [ will read the 
noble Viscount’s words with reference to 
this subject—words used by him on the 
16th of July, 1843, during the discussion 
in this House on the subject of the Slave 
Trade. 

“ But both Spain and Brazil are bound, by 
treaties concluded with us, to prohibit all their 
subjects from engaging in, or being concerned 
with, the Slave Trade in any manner whatso- 
ever; and they have, in pursuance of those 
treaties, promulgated laws denouncing severe 
punishments upon such of their subjects as 
may have anything to do with the trade. But 
these Governments notoriously set at nought 


tions along that coast, and the result was, 
‘that no less than thirty-seven or forty. 
| Seven vessels were captured. In the year 
1844, as compared with the year 1843, 
| the number of captured vessels adjudicated 
| upon by the Mixed Commission Court— 
and [ am not now speaking of the Vice- 
Admiralty Court, that is in addition—was, 
in 1843, fifteen vessels; and in 1844, 
thirty-five. This was the consequence of 
the more vigorous measures we adopted, 
so far as the detention of vessels is con- 
cerned. I am afraid, however, that the 
number of vessels captured is a very im- 
perfect test, for I fear that the number of 
negroes landed in the Brazils and in Cuba 
has not diminished; and this is not our 
fault, but the fault of the authorities of 
those countries, who have not discounte. 
nanced but encouraged this traffic. The 
authorities of those countries, the Govern- 
ment and local authorities there, have the 
power of suppressing that traffic. When 
the authorities fully exercised their power 
in the Brazils, as they did for a short time, 
there was a great diminution in the traffic 
in slaves there. In Cuba, to his honour 
be it spoken, when General Valdez was 
appointed by Espartero, Governor of Cuba, 
he expressed his determination to give a 
check to the Slave Trade; and he was so 





their engagements, and systematically disre- 


far successful in his measures that he re- 
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duced the number of slaves imported into 
Cuba from 30,000 to 12,000, to 10,000, 
and in the year 1842 the number of slaves 
brought into Cuba did not exceed 3,000. 
If General Valdez had remained he would 
have established such a system of police 
that the importation must have ceased. 
So it was with respect to the Brazils. The 
vigorous efforts of the Government did 
cause a greatdiminution ; but the interests 
of private parties, and the appeals made 
to the Government did overpower the 
public energy of the authorities, and by 
the connivance of the Governments in 
Cuba and the Brazils, the Slave Trade has 
been fully revived; and without the dis- 
couragement of the Governments of those 
countries, I am afraid that all our efforts 
to suppress that trade will still be ineffec- 
tual. If upon one coast we have our 
cruisers stationed to attack and seize those 
vessels which leave the coast of Africa 
with slaves, and if on the other coast we 
permit vessels to leave Cuba and the Bra- 
zils laden with sugar for importation into 
this country, then, indeed, will our con- 
duct be inconsistent. I speak now of the 
engagements entered into with this coun- 
try—I speak of the specific contracts with 
us, not to prevent slavery itself, not to 
improve the condition of the slave, but of 
distinct and positive engagements to pro- 
hibit and discourage the Slave Trade ; and 
Isay, that those engagements have not 
been kept. There’is, indeed, an apparent 
inconsistency in permitting the importa- 
tion of cotton from a country where it is 
cultivated by slave-lsbour, and then de- 
nying the importation of sugar from the 
same countries because it is cultivated 
by like labour. It is, Sir, difficult to take 
any course in which there is not some 
inonsistency; and I do not suppose 
that any one will advise the total prohibi- 
tion of importing cotton into this country ; 
and yet cotton is the produce of slave 
labour, But the question is, whether the 
importation of sugar from Cuba and the 
Brazils will not be a great curse to the 
African race, and whether the horrors of 
the Slave Trade and of slavery will not be 
aggravated by the permanent importation 
of sugar the produce of those two coun- 
tries into this kingdom. If that be so, 
it is not the question whether there will be 
a slight inconsistency in permitting the 
importation of cotton, but whether the 
course which you pursue will be fair with 
reference to the interests of humanity so 
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deeply concerned in it, to our own acts, 
and to the engagements we have entered 
into with other Powers, to establish a 
police on the coast of Africa, and to at- 
tempt a suppression of the Slave Trade. 
If you entertain any new views on this sub- 
ject—if the late Government shall have 
changed the opinions they held in 1840, 
they have no doubt good reasons for that 
change ; but depend upon it the admission 
into this country of sugar the produce of 
Cuba and of the Brazils, will be consi- 
dered as utterly inconsistent with your 
professions, and that suspicions will be 
confirmed, which have now no force, that 
you will be encouraging with one hand 
the crimes which you punish with the 
other. I do hope that in many of the 
countries of Europe a better feeling is 
growing up on the subject of the Slave 
Trade, and that these countries are be- 
coming more alive to the great evils of that 
system; and after the steps we have taken 
there is a leaning towards the renuncia- 
tion of slavery in their own colonies. Very 
recently a Minister of Sweden, with the 
full assent of the Crown, agreed to the 
abolition of slavery in the West Indian 
islands belonging to Sweden. In Den- 
mark I have reason to believe they are 
now discussing the question whether the 
abolition of slavery shall take place or 
not. A petition has been presented to 
the authorities most numerously signed, 
praying for the abolition of slavery 
throughout the Danish possessions. In 
France they are seriously considering the 
question, whether they ought not to pro- 
hibi the status of slavery in the French 
Colonies. Portugal has been acting in a 
manner which entitles her to great praise ; 
she has shown the greatest activity in the 
suppression of the Slave Trade, and there 
is no ground of complaint against her. 
With respect to the United States, I be- 
lieve there the restriction against the pre- 
sentation of any petition on the subject 
of slavery has been rescinded ; at any rate, 
it is now competent for any Member of 
Congress to make a motion with respect 
to slavery, and to enter into a discussion 
upon it. Notwithstanding the declarations 
of public men of the United States, I 
think it will be impossible for the United 
States, even for their own sakes, to pre- 
serve unmitigated slavery. This, Sir, is 
a matter with which we have no right to 
interfere: the decision is in their own 
hands, I only say, that in the United 
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States the feeling is more strongly ex- 
pressed for a mitigation of slavery; but, 
speaking of Europe, there does at present 
exist in Germany, in France, in Sweden, 
and in Denmark, a strong impression in 
favour of following the example of Eng- 
land, and of putting an end to the status 
of slavery. I most earnestly hope that 
you will not decry the experiment you 
have made, that you will not impair the 
moral influence of your example, and that 
you will not stop the progress of those 
opinions in the other countries of Europe 
to which I have referred. I hope that you 
will encourage that opinion. We are the 
only Power which has used efficacious 
means for the suppression of the Slave 
Trade. The United States are acting on 
the Coast of Africa to a limited extent; 
but I may speak of the continued, perse- 
vering, and the increased efforts of this 
country, as an evidence that England was 
the only country which has consistently 
determined to check the Slave Trade. It 
may be inconsistent in us to take the 
sugar, the tobacco, and the cotton of the 
United States; but this inconsistency does 
not affect the moral position of this coun- 
try. It is admitted throughout Europe, 
that your sacrifices for the suppression of 
slavery have been most splendid and most 
generous; and I do not believe that there 
is any doubt in Europe as to the sincerity 
of your motives. You are now proposing 
to depart from that course which you have 
hitherto pursued. If you admit the sugar 
of Cuba and the Brazils, your admission 
will affect your moral influence—you will 
alter the impression entertained of 
you throughout Europe —you will be 
making the admission that your great 
experiment of abolition has failed, and that 
you have to seek your supply of sugar 
from other sources than your own Colo- 
nies. That taunt has been thrown out. | 
have stated that an increase of the Slave 
Trade on the coast of Africa will follow 
the importation of slave-grown sugar. If 
you import the sugars of Cuba and of the 
Brazils, which you know support the Slave 
Trade, depend upon it that the accusation 
uttered by Mr. Calhoun against you will 
be better believed than if you try the ex- 
periment of admitting sugar the produce 
of free labour only. I say, therefore, that 
independently of any feeling of restraint 
in consequence of what took place in 1841, 
I do declare that if I were perfectly free 
and unfettered by that Resolution, | would 
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give my vote against the Amendment of 
the noble Lord, sanctioning the principle 
that sugar the produce of slave labour 
should be admitted for the first time to 
compete on equal terms with sugar the 
produce of free labour in the markets of 
the United Kingdom. 

Viscount Palmerston : Whatever the re- 
sult of this division may be, and however 
satisfactory that division may prove to the 
other side of the House, there has been 
nothing in the debate which has preceded 
that division to give equal satisfaction. Till 
the right hon. Baronet himself rose there 
was no attempt made to answer the argu- 
ments of hon. Gentlemen on this side of the 
House; and I think I shall be able to show 
in a very few sentences that the speech of 
the right hon. Baronet was a very imper- 
fect, if not an entirely defective answer, 
The right hon. Gentleman, feeling the 
weakness of his cause, began in a manner 
usual among expert debaters, with other 
topics than those now under discussion, 
He disported himself upon the Income Tax, 
and he taunted those Gentlemen who sup- 
port the Income Tax, while they discuss 
and condemn the details of that measure. 
We say that the existing surplus is not suf- 
ficient to dispense with the Income Tax at 
present, and I see noinconsistency in support- 
ing that Income Tax for the present ; but 
we say that the right hon. Baronet has not 
made the best use of the surplus which he 
will receive from that tax. We think that 
he might have disposed of that surplus in 
a mode better calculated at the end of the 
three years for which that tax is continued, 
to enable the Government of that day to 
dispense with the tax ; and we think that 
the arrangements he has adopted will at 
the end of that time lead to the re-imposi- 
tion of the tax. The right hon, Gentle- 
man also taunted my noble Friend with 
inconsistency. Now, Sir, I see nothing 
inconsistent in the argument that protec- 
tion may in its consequences be the bane of 
that industry it was intended to foster, and 
then, seeing the amount of capital in- 
vested, and the arrangements which have 
been made on the faith of existing protec- 
tion, object at once, and on a sudden, to 
take all that protection away. The Mo- 
tion of my noble Friend, however, has no 
reference to protection ; it applies only to 
the terms for the admission of sugar the 
produce of slave labour, and of sugar the 

roduce of free labour. The right hon. 
aronet has stated that which I was sorry 
to hear, though I certainly expected it. 
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Notwithstanding that the present Minis- 
ters, while sitting on the Opposition side 
of the House, taunted their predecessors 
with their want of success in effecting 
commercial treaties with other powers, and 
notwithstanding that they then seemed to 
expect that when they themselves came 
into office they would be able to scttle all 
these matters very easily, yet the right hon. 
Baronet has admitted that, in point of fact, 
his Government has entirely failed in ob- 
taining such treaties. The right hon. 
Baronet went on to say, that his Govern- 
ment, having so failed in negotiating com- 
mercial treaties, had thought it right so to 
frame their Tariff as to accomplish those 
purposes which otherwise might have been 
obtained by mutual consent between this 
country and other Powers. But I am at a 
loss to know what part of the present 
Budget answers to this description. Is it 
the remission of the Excise duty on glass? 
or the taking off of the Import duty on 
cotton? or the abolition of the duty on 
auctions? I am at a loss to perceive 
where it is that the Government have by 
their new arrangements obtained these ad- 
vantages in reference to commerce which 
commercial treaties would have given them. 
Yet I can understand, that by a different 
arrangement of the Sugar Duties, the Go- 
vernment might have obtained those ad- 
vantages which the accomplishment of a 
treaty with Brazil would have given ; but 
their present plan only deprived them of 
all these advantages. The right hon. Ba- 
ronet throws over the commercial and 
financial parts of the question, by fairly ad- 
mitting that, financially and commercially, 
the establishment of a distinction between 
slave-grown and free-grown sugar would 
not be an expedient measure; but he 
dwells on the encouragement which the 
admission of slave-grown sugar would give 
to the Slave Trade. In this respect the 
ground of the right hon. Baronet is much 
narrower than the ground taken by his 
right hon. Colleague the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer, and by the right hon. Gentle- 
man the late President of the Board of 
Trade ; for they take their stand on the 
general principle of humanity, and say that 
as we have undertaken to put down the 
Slave Trade, we ought not to admit pro- 
duce the cultivation of which gives en- 
couragement to slavery and the Slave 
Trade. The right hon. Baronet at the 


head of the Government narrows this 
ground, and stands solely on the engage- 
ments entered into by other countries with 
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this. He says, in answer to the argument 
of the right hon. Member for Edinburgh 
—though indeed I cannot say in answer, 
but, in reply to the unanswerable argument 
which the right hon. Member for Edin- 
burgh used, founded on the importation of 
cotton, that there is this distinction—that 
the United States have entered into no en- 
gagements with this country which they 
have violated ; that they have a right to 
breed their slaves, and employ them in the 
production of cotton, and we have no right 
to shape our legislation so as to punish 
them for doing that which they have not 
engaged to abstain from. The right hon. 
Baronet at the head of the Government, 
therefore, throws aside the principle of hu- 
manity, and stands solely on the rights 
given to this country by treaties with other 
parties. Brazil, he says, and Spain have 
contracted treaties with us, by which they 
bind themselves not to prosecute the Slave 
Trade; these treaties have been broken, 
and therefore as a punishment to them we 
are entitled to frame our Tariff so that 
slave-grown sugar should be excluded. 
Such is the argument of the right hon. 
Baronet at the head of the Government ; 
but if that argument is good for sugar, it 
is also good for other things in the produc- 
tion of which slaves are employed. It is also 
good for coffee. Yet, what did the Go. 
vernment do last year with respect to 
coffee? They reduced the duty on Bra- 
zilian coffee, and therefore, so far as the 
cultivation of coffee gave employment to 
slaves, and encouraged their importation, 
the Government did last year give that en- 
couragement to the Slave Trade. Is that 
the only instance? That was the measure 
of last year; but has nothing been done 
this year which is in violation of the prin- 
ciple and doctrine just laid down by the 
right hon. Baronet? All the duty is taken 
off the importation of copper ore. Where 
does it come from? From Cuba. How 
is it got from the bowels of the earth? By 
the labour of slaves. Therefore last year 
and this year the Government have done 
that very thing to avoid which they call 
on the House to sanction a measure which 
will withhold from the population of this 
country comforts and indulgences which 
otherwise might be afforded them. I must 
say that their course is inconsistent from 
beginning to end. I will not taunt them 
with that reproach to which the right hon. 
Baronet at the head of the Government al- 
luded, though I must say that their 
language on all these subjects is the homage 
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the principle of free trade. 
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They are al- the naval force on the coast of Africa—if 


ways ready to tell us that trade should they are right in proposing larger naval 
be free ; but when they come to measures estimates in order to increase the number 
they then say that they must support of the slave cruisers, let them give those 
existing interests. Free trade is their doc- | cruisers sufficient powers to act efficiently, 
trine, but protection is their practice. The What is the use of having them, if they are 
right hon. Baronet has talked much of not invested with power to enable them to 
_ the exertions made by this country | prevent the carrying on of the Slave Traf. 
for the suppression of the Slave Trade, tic? That necessary power is the Right 
stating that there rested on it a moral | of Search, which it has been the object of 
obligation to put down, if possible, that | all other Governments in this country to 
traffic. I entirely agree with the right | obtain. In 1814, it was the great object 
hon. Baronet ; and if there is any one mat- | of Lord Castlereagh, at the Congress of 


ter on which the people of this country, and 
the Parliament, and the successive Govern- 
ments of this country have been more 
united, it is the question of the Slave 
Trade. By some, it might be contended 
that the efforts made by this country on 
this subject have not been entirely success- 
ful, but in some cases have aggravated the 
evils which they were intended to prevent. 
This I deny, and [ believe that it will not 
be affirmed by any one at all conversant 
with the facts of the case; for the evil, 
instead of being increased, has been nar- 
rowed by the exertions which have been 
made. In proof of this assertion, I may 
refer to the statement just made by the 
right hon. Baronet, who mentioned that in 
1840, 1841, and 1842, the number of 
slaves imported into Cuba had diminished 
to some amount, and that, at one period, 
the number imported into Brazil had also 
lessened. This he attributed to the exer- 
tions of General Valdez, and to the general 
activity of the Brazilian Government; but 
the right hon. Baronet must have forgotten 
that in 1839 we passed that Act which 
gave us the power to put down the abuse 
of the Portuguese flag. He must likewise 
have forgotten that the destruction of the 
barracoons on the coast of Africa did mate- 
rially contribute to that result which he 
had noticed. Notwithstanding that some 
may entertain the opinion that our mea- 
sures have not-succeeded, I am glad to hear 
that the right hon. Baronet (and I concur 
with him in the statement) declares that 
he considers the Parliament of England 
bound in honour not to relax its endeavours 
until the Slave Trade should be entirely 
put down. But how can we reconcile the 
opinions and declarations of the right hon. 
Baronet on this subject to-night, by which 
this absurdity of a discriminating duty is 
endeavoured to be supported, with the 
arguments of the Government as contained 
n a paper recently laid before the House ? 





Vienna, to obtain this Right of Search 
from France, Austria, and Prussia. He 
failed. In 1815, the Duke of Wellington 
endeavoured to obtain it from France ; but 
he was unable to effect his purpose, though 
he had claims on the French Government, 
which he had restored, that might have 
been considered irresistible. In 1818, after 
the conclusion of treaties with Spain and 
Portugal giving us the Right of Search, 
the French Government was again urged 
to concede, but refused again. It was ap- 
plied to in 1823 and 1827. It was the 
object of former Administrations to obtain 
from France this concession, without which 
it was thought impossible effectually to carry 
out our objects in the suppression of the 
Slave Trade. The present Government 
came into power, being, through the success- 
ful efforts of their predecessors, in possession 
of this Right of Search conceded by France ; 
and what did they do? They actually threw 
it away. In the despatch of Lord Aberdeen, 
he actually consents, on the part of the 
Government, to establish a mixed Commis- 
sion for the purpose of devising some expe- 
rimental measure, which should be tried 
for the purpose of seeing whether it could 
be substituted for the Right of Search; 
and he states, that the operation of the 
treaties respecting the Right of Search 
would necessarily be suspended until the 
success or failure of the experiment should 
be made manifest. So that while this ex- 
periment was being tried, the two Govern- 
ments, by mutual consent, suspend the 
operation of the treaties; and I would ask 
any rational man, whether he thinks that 
the mutual consent of the two Govern- 
ments will ever be obtained for its re-estab- 
lishment? This is positively giving up 


the Right of Search; and if it is to be 
abandoned at all, in deference to the cla- 
mour of slaveholders and slavetraders, it 
ought not to have been surrendered in such 
a shabby way as this. The act should have 
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been one done openly. If the treaties were 
to be surrendered to the clamour of the 
slavetraders, you should have done it 
openly, handsomely, and at once. For 
rest assured that this indirect and shabby 
evasion arrives at the same object; and 
when Government are here proclaiming 
their desire to put down the Slave Trade, 
and about to call on Parliament for a vote 
for additional sailors to accomplish this 
purpose, they are at the same time about 
to divest their cruisers of one of the most 
essential means they possess of achieving 
the task they are sent abroad for the pur- 
pose of effecting. When it is said that the 
measure of my noble Friend would, if 
carried, have the effect of increasing the 
produce of Brazil and Cuba, let me remind 
the House that it has been virtually acknow- 
ledged that it would have no such effect in 
any greater degree than would have the 
measure introduced by Government them- 
selves. What nonsense to tell us that 
if you take 20,000 tons of sugar from the 
market of the world, it makes the slightest 
difference whether these 20,000 tons con- 
sist of slave or of free-labour sugar. What- 
ever the production of the sugar, the void, 
when made, will impart an increased value 
to what remains. Whether you take slave- 
grown sugar or free-labour sugar, the 
result is the same—you increase the price 
of that left in the market of the world; 
and if that sugar be sold, you will give 
increased encouragement to its production, 
and thus indirectly, but certainly, aid and 
foster and assist in carrying on slavery and 
the Slave Trade. It is quite absurd to 
draw a distinction where there exists no 
difference ; and therefore, whether you 
compare this measure with the declarations 
of the Government, or with the acts of the 
Government, as recorded in their own des- 
patches, or compare it with the arguments 
used against the measure, there is not any 
ground upon which Government can really 
take a firm stand. And although they 
may beat us in a division in the Lobby, 
yet, when the debate comes to be read, (as, 
notwithstanding the opinion of the right 
hon. Gentleman, Mr. Gladstone, I think it 
will be read,) and when the eloquent speech 
of the right hon. Member for Edinburgh 
comes to be read, I think the decision of the 
public will be, that we are sacrificing the 
interests of consumers and of commerce— 
not to the real principles of humanity—not 
from any desire of enforcing treaties which 
we have other and far better methods of 
enforcing, if we but choose to adopt them ; 
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but solely and simply to protect the West 
India interest —to protect that interest 
which, it has been proved, instead of hav- 
ing been benefited by protection, has been 
paralyzed by its effects, and upon which the 
truest benefit which could be conferred 
would be—not perhaps, at once, this year, 
but soon—giving proper time, upon which 
—I repeat, the greatest benefit which 
could be conferred would be, the absolute 
taking away of all protection, and leaving 
it to the results of that stimulus which 
fair, and free, and wholesome competition 
never fails to give to every description of 
labour to which it is applied. 

Sir Charles Napier wished to know 
whether hon. Gentleman proposed to pre- 
vent Cuba introducing her slave-grown 
sugars into this country? The introduc- 
tion of Brazilian sugar might be pre- 
vented, but Cuba sugar was easily trans- 
ferred to America, and could thence be 
as easily transmitted to the English mar- 
kets. During the late war with France, 
the produce of Martinique and Guada- 
loupe was conveyed to America in Ame- 
rican bottoms, thereby escaping all risk 
of capture. No doubt the right hon. 
Gentleman at the head of the Government 
wished to put down the Slave Trade, but 
if he would do so effectually, he must line 
the coast of Cuba and Brazil, as well as 
those of Africa, with cruisers. America 
would give no real assistance ; and as for 
France (as we understood the gallant 
Commodore) unless some arrangement 
could be come to as placing English offi- 
cers in every French ship, and French 
officers in every English one, to examine 
vessels under their respective colours—an 
arrangement he did not think very likely 
to be come to—unless something like this 
was to be done, France would afford no 
more real aid than America, 

The House divided on the Question, 
that the words proposed to be left out 
stand part of the Question :—Ayes 236; 


Sugar Duties. 


Noes 142: Majority 94. 

List of the Aves. 
Acland, Sir T. D. Astell, W. 
Acland, T. D. Bagot, hon. W. 
A’Court, Capt. Bailey, J. 
Adderley, C. B. Bailey, J. jun. 
Alford, Visct. Baillie, Col. 
Allix, J. P. Baillie, H. J. 
Antrobus, E. — - Baird, W. 
Arbuthnot, hon. H. Baring, T. 
Arkwright, G, Barneby, J. 





Ashley, Lord Barrington, Visct. 
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Baskerville, T. B. M. 
Beckett, W. 
Benbow, J. 
Bentinck, Lord G. 
Berkeley, hon. G. F. 
Blackburne, J. I. 
Blackstone, W. S. 
Blakemore, R. 
Blandford, Marq. of 
Bodkin, W. H. 
Boldero, H. G. 
Borthwick, P. 
Botfield, B. 

Bowles, Adm. 
Bramston, T. W. 
Brisco, M. 
Broadley, H. 
Brownrigg, J. S. 
Bruce, Lord E. 
Buller, Sir J. W. 
Burroughes, H. N. 
Cardwell, E. 
Carew, W. H. P. 
Carnegie, hon. Capt. 
Castlereagh, Visct. 
Chapman, E. 
Charteris, hon. F. 
Cholmondeley, hn. H. 
Clayton, R. R 
Clerk, rt. hn. Sir G. 
Clifton, J. T. 

Clive, Visct. 

Clive, hon. R. H. ! 
Cochrane, A. 
Cockburne,rt.hn.SirG 
Colquhoun, J.C, 
Colvile, C. R. 
Copeland, Mr. Ald, 
Corry, rt. bn. H. 
Courtenay, Lord 
Cripps, W. 

Darby, G. 

Denison, E. B. 
Dick, Q. 
Dickinson, F. H. 
Disraeli, B. 

Dodd, G. 

Douglas, Sir H. 
Douglas, J. D. 8. 
Dowdswell, W. 
Drummond, H. H. 
Dugdale, W. S. 
Duncombe, hon, A. 
Duncombe, hon. O, 
Du Pre, C. G. 

East, J. P. 

Eastnor, Visct. 
Eaton, R. J. 
Egerton, W. T. 
Egerton, Sir P. 
Emlyn, Visct. 
Entwisle, W. 
Escott, B. 
Farnham, E. B. 
Fellowes, E. 
Fitzmaurice, hon. W. 
Fitzroy, hon. H. 
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Flower, Sir J. 
Forbes, W. 

Fox, S. L. 
Fremantle,rt.hn.Sir T, 
Fuller, 4. E. 
Gladstone, rt.hn.W.E. 
Gladstone, Capt. 
Godson, R. 
Gordon, hon. Capt. 
Gore, M, 

Goring, C 
Goulburn, rt. hn. H. 
Grahan, rt. hn. Sir J. 
Granby, Marquess of 
Greenall, P. 
Greene, T. 
Grimstone, Visct. 
Grogan, E. 

Hale, R. B. 
Halford, Sir H. 
Hamilton, G. A. 
Hamilton, W. J. 
Hamilton, Lord C. 
Hanmer, Sir J. 
Harcourt, G. G. 
Harris, hon. Capt. 
Hayes, Sir E. 
Heneage, G. H. W. 
Henley, J. W. 
Hepburn, Sir T. B. 
Herbert, rt. hn. S. 
Hervey, Lord A. 
Hinde, J. H. 

Hogg, J. W. 
Holmes, hn, W. A’C, 
Hope, hon. C. 
Hope, G. W. 
Hotham, Lord 
Hughes, W. B. 
Hussey, T. 
Ingestrie, Visct. 
Inglis, Sir R. H. 
Irton, S. 

James, W. 

James, Sir W. C. 
Jermyn, Earl 
Jocelyn, Visct. 
Johnstone, Sir J. 
-obnstone, H. 
Joliffe, Sir W. G.H. 
Jones, Capt. 
Kemble, H. 

Law, hon. C. E. 
Lawson, A. 

Legh, G. C. 
Lennox, Lord A, 
Leslie, C. P. 
Lincoln, Earl of 
Lockhart, W. 
Long, W. 

Lowther, Sir J. H. 
Lowther, hon. Col. 
Lyall, G. 

Lygon, hon. G. 
McGeachy, F. A. 
Mackenzie, T. 
Mackenzie, W. F. 


{COMMONS} 





Mackinnon, W. A. 
Maclean, D. 
Macnamara, Major 
McNeill, D. 
Mahon, Visct. 
Mainwaring, T. 
Manners, Lord C. S. 
Manners, Lord J. 
Marsham, Visct. 
Martin, C. W. 
Martin, T. B. 
Marton, G. 
Masterman, J. 
Maxwell, hon. J. P. 
Meynell, Capt. 
Miles, P. W. 8S. 
Milnes, R M. 
Morgan, . 
Mundy, E. M. 
Neeld, J. 

Neville, R. 
Newdegate, C. N. 
Newport, Visct. 
Nicholl, rt. hn. J. 
Norreys, Lord 
Northland, Visct. 
O’Brien, A. S. 
Oswald, A. 

Packe, C. W. 
Palmer, R. 
Palmer, G, 

Patten, J. W. 
Peel, rt. bn. Sir R. 
Peel, J. 

Plumptre, J. P. 
Polhill, F. 

Praed, W. T. 
Pringle, A. 

Pusey, P. 

Reid, Sir J. R. 
Repton, G. W. J. 
Rolleston, Col. 
Round, C. G. 
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Round, J. 
Rushbrooke, Col. 
Russell, C. 
Russell, J. D. W. 
Ryder, hon. G. D. 
Sanderson, R. 
Sandon, Visct. 
Shirley, E. J. 
Sibthorp, Col. 
Smith, A. 

Smith, rt. hn. T. B.C, 
Smyth, hon. G. 
Somerset, Lord G. 
Somes, J. 
Sotheron, T. II. S. 
Spooner, R. 
Stewart, J. 

Stuart, H. 

Sturt, H.C. 
Sutton, hen. I, M. 
Taylor, E. 

Taylor, J. A. 
Tennent, J. E. 
Thesiger, Sir F. 
Thornhill, G. 
Tollemache, J. 
Trench, Sir F. W. 
Trevor, hon. G. R. 
Trollope, Sir J. 
Trotter, J. 

Tyrell, Sir J. T. 
Waddington, H. S. 
Wellesley, Lord C. 
Wodehouse, E. 
Wood, Col. 
Wood, Col. T. 
Wortley, hon, J. S. 
Wyndham, Col. C. 
Wynn, rt. hn.C.W.W:- 


TELLERS. 
Young, T. 
Baring, H. 


List of the Noes. 


Aglionby, H. A. 
Ainsworth, P. 
Anson, hon. Col. 
Arundel and Surrey, 
Earl of 
Bannerman, A. 
Baring, rt. hn. F. T. 
Barnard, E. G, 
Bellew, R. M. 
Berkeley, hon. Capt. 
Berkeley, hon. H. F. 
Blake, M. J. 
Blewitt, R. J. 
Bouverie, hon. E, P. 
Bowring, Dr. 
Bright, J. 
Brotherton, J. 
Browne. hon. W. 
Buller, C. 
Buller, E. 
Busfeild, W. 


Carew, hon. R. S. 
Cavendish, hon. C. C. 
Cavendish, hon. G. H. 
Childers, J. W. 
Christie, W. D. 
Clay, Sir W. 

Clive, E. B. 
Cobden, R. 
Colborne, hon. W. R. 
Colebrooke, Sir T. E. 
Collett, J. 

Cowper, hon. W. F, 
Craig, W.G. 
Crawford, W. S. 
Curteis, H. B. 
Dalmeny, Lord 
Dalrymple, Capt. 
Dashwood, G. H. 
Dawson, hon. T. V- 
Denison, W. J. 
Denison, J. E. 
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Dennistoun, J. 
D'Eyncourt,rt.hn.C.T. 
Doff, J 

Duke, Sir J. 

Duncan, G. 
Duncannon, Visct. 
Duncombe, T. 
Dundas, F 

Easthope, Sir J. 
Ebrington, Visct. 
Ellis W. 

Evans, W. 

Ewart, Ww. 

Ferguson, Sir R. A. 
Fitzwilliam,hn.G. W. 
Forster, M. 

Gibson, T. M. 

Gill, T. 

Gisborne, T. 

Gore, hon. R. 

Hastie, A. 

Hawes, B. 

Heron, Sir R. 
Hindley, C. 
Hobhouse, rt. hn.Sir J. 
Howard, hn. C, W.G. 
Howard, hn. J. K. 
Howard, hn. E.G, G. 
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Howard, hon. H. 
Howard, Sir R. 
Howick, Visct. 
Humphery, Ald, 
Hutt, W. 


Labouchere, rt. hn. H. 


Langston, J. H. 
Lascelles, hon. W. S. 
Leader, J. T. 
Lemon, Sir C. 
Leveson, Lord 
Listowe], Earl of 


Macaulay, rt. hn. T.B. 


McTaggart, Sir J. 
Marjoribanks, S. 
Marshall, W. 
Marsland, H. 
Maule, rt, hn, Fox 
Mitcalfe, H. 
Mitchell, T. A. 
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Palmerston, Visct. 
Parker, J. 

Pechell, Capt. 
Pendarves, E. W. W. 
Philips, G. R. 
Philips, M. 
Plumridge, Capt. 
Protheroe, E. 
Pulsford, R. 
Rawdon, Col. 

Rice, E. R. 

Ross, D. R. 
Rumbold, C. E. 
Russell, Lord J. 
Russell, Lord E. 
Scrope, G. P. 
Shelburne, Earl of 
Stanley, hon. W. O. 
Stansfield, W. R. C. 
Stanton, W. H. 
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Tancred, H. W. 
Thornely, T. 
Towneley, J. 
Traill, G. 
Trelawny, J. S. 
Vane, Lord H. 
Villiers, hon, C. 
Wakley, T. 
Walker, R. 
Wall, C. B. 
Wallace, R. 
Ward, H. G. 
Wawn, J.T 
Wilde, Sir T. 
Williams, W. 
Wilshere, W. 
Winnington, Sir T. E. 
Wood, C. 
Wyse, T. 
Yorke, H. R. 


TELLERS. 
Hill, M. 
Byng, G.S. 


Order read and Committee deferred. 
House adjourned at three quarters past 





Morris, D. Stuart, W. V. 

Morrison, Gen. Strickland, Sir G. 

Napier, Sir C. Strutt, E. 

O’Connell, M. J. Talbott, C. R. M. 

Ord, W. 

Osborne, R. 

Paget, Col. 

Paget, Lord A. twelve. 
ERRATA. 


Folio 342—In Sir R. Peel’s Speech— 
Jor “ the result of that meeting would in all probability be known to some com- 
munication on their part by Her Majesty’s Government,” read the “ result of 
that meeting would in all probability be known by some communication on 
their part to Her Majesty’s Government.” 
— 440—for Ayes 22; Noes 93; Majority 61, 
read Ayes 32; Noes 93; Majority 61. 


— 445—for Mr. C. Hope, read Mr. G. W. Hope. 
— 1023—for Hill, Lord J., read Hill, Lord, M. 





The following Private Bills have been classed as Public Bills : 


Fisher Lane (Greenwich) Improvement, 1°. p. 382. 
Labouring Classes Improvement Society, 1° p. 745. 
Manchester Division Stipendiary Magistrate, 1° p. 826; 2° p. 1042. 
Thames Navigation Debt, 1° p. 1154. 
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Coals, Tar on— Thames Embankment, c. 164 ;— 
Export Duties on, 240 


Cospen, Mr. R. (Stockport) 
Children, Employment of, in Calico Print Works, 
Leave, 662 
Corn Laws—Agricultural Protection, 185 
Sugar Duties, 1127, 1149 


Cocurang, Mr. A. D. R. W. B. (Bridport) 
Opening Letters—The Post Office, Com. moved 
for, 948 


Cocxsurn, Right Hon. Sir G. (Ripon) 
Navy, State of the, Com. moved for, 409, 425, 
439 


Coxzorne, Hon. W. N. R. (Richmond) 
Opening Letters—The Post Office, Com. moved 
for, 934 


Cottett, Mr. J. (Athlone) 
Bath and Wells, Bishopric of, 1233 
Financial Statement—The Budget, 488, 498, 632 
Greenwich Hospital, Commissioners of—Railway, 
Leave, 444 
Opening Letters—The Post Office, Com. moved 
for, Amend. Adj. 920, 921, 932 


Corqunoun, Mr. J.C. (Newcastle, Staff.) 
Opening Letters—The Post Office, Com. moved 
for, 945 


Commercial Treaties, see Brasil— Turkey 
Committees, Appointment of Chairman of, 1. 44 
Committees, Private— Railways, c. 138 


Companies Clauses Consolidation, c. Leave, 170; 
1K.* 185; 2R.* 237; Com. 746, 928; cl. 
15, 929; cl. 20, 930; cl. 111,931; cl. 10, 
Amend. (Mr. Aglionby) 1155, [o. g. A. 
17, N. 23, M. 6] 1156; cl. 11, ib. Amend. 
(Mr. Aglionby) 1158 
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Companies Clauses Consolidation (Scotland), see 
Companies Clauses Consolidation 

Compensation to Families of Persons Killed by 
Accident, l. 1R.* 637 


Conotty, Colonel E. M. ( Donegal, Co.) 
Financial Statement—The Budget, 596 
Income Tax, The, 756, 785 


Consolidation Bills, see Companies—Lands— 
Railways 

Constables (Scotland), c. 1R.* 382; 2R.* 528 ; 
3R.* 826 


Constabulury Appointments (Ireland), 1. 453 
Copyright, see International Copyright 
Corn Laws—Agricultural Protection, c. 185 


Corry, Right Hon. H. T. L. (Tyrone) 
Navy, State of the, Com. moved for, 427 


County Courts, c. 152 


Court of Session (Scotland), c. Leave, 1163; 
Motion withdrawn, 1173 


Crawrorp, Mr. W. S. (Rochdale) 
Address in Answer to the Speech, Report, 156 
Gilbert Unions, Com. moved for, 216 
Income Tax, The, 813 
Supply, 215 
Workhouses, Employment in, 313 


Currters, Mr. H. B. (Rye) 
Financial Statement—The Budget, 504 
Income Tax, The, 807 


Dacuovsie, Earl of 
Railways—Goods and Passengers Tariff, 351 ;— 
Report of the Board of Trade, ib., 370, 372, 
376, 382, 511, 515, 516, 518, 521, 825, 
1034, 1040 


Datmeny, Lord, (Inverkeithing, 5c.) 
Poor Law (Scotland), 244, 245 


Darsy, Mr, G. (Susser, E.) 
Income Tax, The, 814 
Railways—Repeal of Act, Leave, 296 


Debtors, Absent, see Process, Serving of 
Dentson, Mr. E. B. (Yorkshire, W. R.) 
Settlement, Law of, Leave, 330 
Deodands, Abolition of, 1.1. R. 1027 
Disraeti, Mr. B. (Shrewsbury) 


Opening Letters—The Post Office, Com. moved 
for, 902, 1004 


Divert, Mr. E (Exeter) 
Railways— Board of Trade, 184 


Divistons, List of, 
Financial Statement—The Budget, Amend. (Mr. 
Roebuck), [o. g. A. 263 N. 55 M. 208] 634 
Income Tax, The, (Mr. Roebuck’s Motion), [ A. 
33 N. 275 M. 242] 821; [o.g. A. 228 N. 80 
M. 198] 823 
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Divisions, List of —continued. 

Navy, State of the, Com. moved for, [A. 32 N 
93 M. 61] 440 

Opening Letters—The Post Office, Com. moved 
for, Amend. Adj. (Mr. J. Collett), [A. 29 N. 
269 M. 240] 921; Amend. (Viscount How- 
ick), [A. 145 N. 240 M. 95] 1022 

Sugar Duties, Amend.(Mr. M. Gibson), [o. g. A. 
211 N. 84 M. 127] 1151; Amend. (Lord J. 
Russell), [o. g. A. 236 N. 142 M. 94] 1343 

Window Duties, Returns moved for, [A. 5 N. $1 
M. 26] 824 


Dorchester Railway, The— The Earl of Malmes- 
bury, ¢. 337 


Drawbacks, see Sugar Duties 


Duncan, Viscount (Bath) 
Financial Statement—The Budget, 504 


Duncombe, Mr T. S. ( Finsbury) 
Bandieras, The, 829, 831 
Opening Letters—The Post Office, Com. moved 
for, 668, 691, $38, 851, 890, 922, 923, 1002, 
1017 
Post Office Committee Report, 210, 211 
Sessional Orders—Interference of Peers, 135 


Esrincton, Viscount ( P/ymouth) 
Mail Exemptions from Toll, Limitation of, Leave, 
334 
Rubric, Revision of the, 238 
Settlement, Law of, Leave, 329 
Workhouses, Employment in, 308 


Ecclesiastical Courts, ¢. 169 
Ecerton, Mr W. T. (Cheshire, N.) 
Companies Clauses Consolidation, Com. cl. 11, 
1158 


Ecerton, Sir P. pt M. G. (Cheshire, S.) 
Grave Yards in the Metropolis, 1234 


ELvLensoroucu, Earl of, 
Newspapers Posted, Loss of, 927 


Ellenborough, Lord, Correspondence concerning, 
c. 237 


Emigration—Dr. Rolph, c. 444 


Extwisce, Mr. W. (Lancashire, S ) 
Companies Clauses Consolidation, Com. cl. 11, 
1160 
Railways—Board of Trade, 184;— Standing Or- 
ders, 220 


Escort, Mr. B. ( Winchester) 
Clerks of Petty and Quarter Sessions, Leave, 834 
Opening Letters—The Post Office, Com. moved 
for, '736 
Railways— Board of Trade Reports, 533 


Ewart, Mr, W. (Dumfries) 
Monte Video and Buenos Ayres, 169 
Railways—Private Committees—Board of Trade, 
139 ;— Repeal of Act, Leave, 255 
Sugar Duties, 1065 
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ExcHequer, CHANCELLOR OF THE, see CHAN- 
CELLOR OF THE ExcHEQUER 


Exchequer Bills, see Supply 
Export Duties, see Coals 


Ferranp, Mr. W. B. (Knaresborough) 
Clerks of Petty and Quarter Sessions, Leave, 834 
Opening Letters—The Post Office, Com. moved 
for, 936 
Smoke Prohibition, Leave, 832 


Finance—Import Duties, 1. 228 


Financial Statement, c, 211, 344;—The Budget, 
455, 542; Amend. (Mr. Roebuck) 558, 
[o. g. A. 263, N. 55, M. 208] 634 


FirzwituraM, Earl 
Railways— Board of Trade Reports, 1034, 1035 
Taxation, Local, 1027 


Forster, Mr. M. (Berwick on Tweed) 
Greenwich Hospital, Commissioners of—Railway, 
Leave, 443, 444 
Thames Embankment—Tax on Coals, 164 


FremantLe, Right Hon. Sir T. F. ( Buckingham) 
Lucan, Earl of, Appointment of, 1224 


Frenca, Mr. F. (Roscommon) 
Poor Law Unions (Ireland), 208 


Grnson, Mr T. M. (Manchester) 
Brazil, Trade with, 343 
Corn Laws—Agricultural Protection, 188 
Financial Statement—The Budget, 606 
Sugar Duties, 528; Amend. 1043 


| Gilbert Unions, c. Com. moved for, 245 


Git, Mr. T. (Plymouth) 
Companies Clauses Consolidation, Com. cl. 11, 
1158, 1159 


Gissorne, Mr, T. (Nottingham) 
Railways—Repeal of Act, Leave, 267 


GrapsroneE, Right Hon. W. E. ( Newurk-upon- 

Trent) 

Address in Answer to the Speech, '77 

Companies Clauses Consolidation, Com. cl. 15, 
929; cl. 111, 931 

Railways—Board of Trade, 183, 180; Reports, 
535, 539 

Sugar Duties, 1118, 1238, 1268, 1302, 1303 


Guientyon, Lord 
Address in Answer to the Speech, 13 


Goutsurn, Right Hon. H., see CuanceLtor 
OF THE ExcHEQUER 


GrauaM, Right Hon, Sir J. R. G. ( Dorchester) 
Address in Answer to the Speech, 108 
Bastardy, 827 
Children, Employment of, in Calico Print Works, 

Leave, 656, 663 

Clerks of Petty and Quarter Sessions, Leave, 834 
County Courts, 152 
Ecclesiastical Courts, 169 





GRA HAY 


Grauay, Right Hon. Sir J.—continued. 
Grave Yards in the Metropolis, 1234 
Harbours of Refuge, 153 
Medical Officers in Poor Law Unions, 302, 303 
Opening Letters—The Post Office, Com. moved 
for, 697, 716, 738, 940 
Physic and Surgery, Leave, 1211, 1221 
Physicians and Surgery, Colleges of, Leave, 1221 
Poor Law Commissioners, Returns moved for, 219 
Poor Law Unions (Ireland), 209 
Poor Law (Scotland), 245 
Railways—Repeal of Act, Leave, 291 ; Explana- 
tion, 746 
Roman Catholic Penal Acts Relief, Leave, 833 
Settlement, Law of, 152; Leave, 313, 324, 331 
Sugar Duties, 1303 
Weghts and Measures (Scotland), 211 
Workhouses, Employment in, 306, 827 


Granby, Marquess of (Stamford) 
Financial Statement—The Budget, 631 


Grave Yards in the Metropolis, c. 1234 


Greens, Mr. T. (Lancaster) 
Income Tax, The, 779, 781 


Greenwich Hospitul Railway, c. Leave 441; 
1R.* 528 


Grey, Right Hon. Sir G. (Devonport) 
Ecclesiastical Courts, 169 
Financial Statement—The Budget, 569 
Opening Letters—The Post Office, Com. moved 
for, 1007 
Railways—Board of Trade, 173 
Settlement, Law of, 152 
Tahiti, 166 


HWamitton, Lord C. (Tyrone) 
Opening Letters—The Post Office, Com. moved 
for, 952 


Hanmer, Sir J. (Kingston on Hull) 
Opening Letters—The Post Office, Com. moved 
for, '719, 1006 


Harbours of Refuge, c. 153 ;—see Holyhead 


Harpwicke, Earl of 
Address in Answer to the Speech, 31 


Harris, Hon. Captain E. A. J. (Christchurch) 
Malmesbury, Earl of—The Dorchester Railway, 
337 
Navy, State of the, Com. moved for, 431 


Hiastre, Mr. A. (Paisley) 
Sugar Duties, 528 


Hartuerton, Lord 
Railways—Goods and Passengers Tariff, 348 


Hawes, Mr. B. (Lambeth) 
Companies Clauses Consolidation, Com. 447; cl. 
111, 981 ; cl. 11, 1160, 1161, 1162 
Sugar Duties, 1085 


Hayter, Mr. W. G. (Wells) 
Companies Clauses Consolidation, Com. cl. 15, 
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Health of Towns, 1. 449 ;—see Grave Yards 


Hearncorte, Mr. G. J. (Rutlandshire) 
Mails Exemption from Toll, Limitation of, Leave, 
336 


Hen ey, Mr. J. W. (Oxfordshire) 
Companies Clauses Consolidation, Com. cl. 15, 
930; cl. 111, 9313 cl. 10,1156 
Settlement, Law of, Leave, 328 
Workhouses, Employment in, 312 


| Hernerr, Right Hon. S. (Wiltshire, 8.) 
Opening Letters—The Post Office, Com. moved 
for, 886 


Hrnpe, Mr. J. H. (Newcastle on Tyne) 
Financial Statement —The Budget, 501 
Greenwich Hospital, Commissioners of— Rail- 

way, Leave, 442 
Railways—Standing Orders, 221 


Hosuovse, Right Hon. Sir J. C. ( Nottingham) 
India, Communication with, 826 


Hopeson, Mr. R. (Berwick on Tweed) 
Greenwich Hospital, Commissioners of — Rail- 
way, Leave, 444 
Railways-—Board of Trade, 173 


Holyhead Harbour, c. 1163 
Hong-Kong, c. 1203 


Hore, Hon. C. (Linlithgowshire) 
Greenwich Hospital, Commissioners of — Railway, 
Leave, 441, 444 : 


Hore, Mr. G. W. (Southampton) 
Africans, Treatment of Liberated, 1186, 1195 
Bandieras, The, 831 
Canada— Elections, 340 
Emigration —Dr. Rolph, 445 
Hong-Kong, 1208 


Howard, v. The Sergeant at Arms—Privilege, 
c. 382 


Howick, Viscount (Sunderland) 

Address in Answer to the Speech, 129 

Financial Statement —The Budget, 498, 622 

Opening Letters—The Post Office, Com. moved 
for, Amend. 893 

Railways—Private Committees-—Board of Trade, 
140; Amend. 149, 150, 152, 171 ;--Repeal of 
Act, Leave, 257; Report, 530, 539 

Sugar Duties, 1103, 1120 


llume, Mr. J. ( Montrose) 

Address in Answer to the Speech, Report, 154 

Canada—Elections, 341 

Children, Employment of, in Calico Print Works, 
Leave, 660 

Coals, Export Duties on, 240 

County Courts, 152 

Ellenborough, Lord, Correspondence concerning, 
237, 238 

Financial Stat t—The Budget, 500 

Greenwich Hospital, Commissioners of—Rail- 
way, 442 

Income Tax, The, 793, 793 








929; cl. 11, 1158 


Navy, State of the, Com. moved for, 406 
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Hume, Mr. J.—continued. 
Opening Letters—The Post Office, Com. moved 
for, 716 
Railways—Private Committees—Board of Trade, 
150 
Sessional Orders—Interference of Peers, 137 
Supply, 212, 213, 215 ;—- Exchequer Bills, 345 
Window Duties, Returns moved for, 824 


Hutt, Mr. W. (Gateshead) 
Africans, Treatment of Liberated, 1197 


Idolatry in India, c. 238 
Import Duties, see Finance 


Income Taz, The, c. 211; (Mr Roebuck’s Mo- 
tion) 751, [A. 33, N. 275, M. 242} 821; 
[o. g. A. 228, N. 30, M. 198] 823 


India, Communicution with, c. 826 ;—see Ellen- 
borough, Lurd— Idolatry— Scinde 


Ivcestre, Viscount (Staffordshire, S.) 
Lucan, Earl of, Appointment of, 1228 


Inciis, Sir R. H. (Oxford University) 
Address in Answer to the Speech, 123 
Africans, Treatment of Liberated, 1173, 1203 
Financial Statement—The Budget, 504 
Idolatry in India, 238 
Opening Letters-—-The Post Office, Com. moved 
for, 866 
Roman Catholic Penal Acts Relief, Leave, 833 
Sessional Orders--Admission of Strangers, 138 


Interments in Towns, see Grave Yards 
International Copyright, c. 1042 


Ireland, see Constabulary Appointments— Finan- 
cial Statement—Income Tar—Lucan, Earl of 
— Poor Law Unions— Process, Service of 


James, Mr. W. (Cumberland, E.) 
Sugar Duties, 1069 


Jervis, Mr. J. (Chester) 
Companies Clauses Consolidation, Com. 448 
Opening Letters—The Post Office, Com. moved 
for, 1014 


Justices Clerks and Clerks of the Peace, c. Leave, 
834; 1R.* 1233 


King Consort, Title of, c. 529 


LasoucHere, Right Hon. H. (Taunton) 
Children, Employment of, in Calico Print Works, 
Leave, 666 
Financial Statement—The Budget, 483 
Railwavys—Board of Trade Reports, 533, 541 
Sugar Duties, 529, 1125, 1261 


Labouring Classes Improvement Society, c. 1R.* 
745 


Lands Clauses Consolidation, see Companies 
Clauses Consolidation 


Lands Clauses Consolidation (Scotland), see 





Companies Clauses Consolidation 
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Lanspowne, Marquess of 
Address in Answer to the Speech, 38 
Railways—-Reports of the Board of Trade, 377, 
380, 381 


Layarp, Captain B. N. (Carlow Bo.) 
Opening Letters—The Post Office, Com. moved 
for, 862 


Lerevre, Right Hon, C. S. see Speaker, TuE 


Lemoy, Sir C. (Cornwall, W.) 
Workhouses, Employment in, 308, 311 


Livvett, Hon. H. T. (Durham) 
Financial Statement—The Budget, 495 


Lincotn, Earl of, ( Nottinghamshire, S.) 
Smoke Prohibition, Leave, 832 
Thames Embankment —Tax on Coals, 165 


Lonspace, Earl of 
Newspapers Posted, Loss of, 927 


Lucan, Earl of, Appointment of, c. 1221 


Macautay, Right Hon. T. B. ( Edinburgh) 
Banking System (Scotland), 165 
Opening Letters—The Post Office, Com. moved 
for, 840 
Sugar Duties, 1285 


Macxrnnon, Mr. W. A. (Lymington) 
Smoke Prohibition, Leave, 831 


M‘NerL, Mr. D. see Apvocate, Tue Lorp 


Manoy, Viscount, ( Hertford) 
International Copyright, 1042 

Mail Exemptions from Toll, Limitation of, c. 
Leave, 334; Motion neg. 337 


Matmespsury, Earl of 
Address in Answer to the Speech, 33 


Malmesbury, Earl of — The Dorchester Railway, 
c. 337 


Manchester Division Stipendiary Magistrate, c. 
1R.* 826 ; 2R.* 1041 


Manco tes, Mr. R. D. (Guildford) 
Africans, Treatment of Liberated, 1200 


Manners, Lord J. ( Newark-upon- Trent) 
Corn Laws —Agricultural Protection, 205 
Opening Letters—The Post Office, Com. moved 
for, 859 
Roman Catholic Penal Acts Relie’, Leave, 834 


Maute, Right Hon. F. (Perth) 
Companies Clauses Consolidation, Com. cl. 111, 
931; cl. 11, 1160, 1162 
Court of Session (Scotland), Leave, 1172 
Medical Officers in Poor Law Unions, c. 298 
Medical Profession, see Physic—Physicians 


Mites, Mr. P. W. S. ( Bristol) 
Sugar Duties, 1099, 1104 
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Mites, Mr. W. (Somersetshire, E.) 
Address in Answer to the Speech, 76 
Corn Laws— Agricultural Protection, 187, 188 
Financial Statement—The Budget, 608 


Mitnes, Mr. R. M. (Pontefract 
Bandieras, The, 830 
Calabria, Affair in, 746 
Opening Letters—The Post Office, Com. moved 
for, 834 
Railways—Board of Trade Reports, 533 
Smoke Prohibition, Leave, 832 


Monte Video and Buenos Ayres, c. 169 


MonrTeac-e, Lord 
Deodands, Abolition of, 1R. 1034 
Finance—Import Duties, 228 
Railways— Board of Trade Reports, 825 
Sugar Duties, 924, 926 


Montrose, Duke of 
Address in Answer to the Speech, 24 


Mountz, Mr. GF. ( Birmingham) 
Income Tax, The, 781 
Opening Letters—The Post Office, Com. moved 
for, 1016 
Smoke Prohibition, Leave, 832 


Morpny, Mr. Sergeant F. S. (Cork City) 
Income Tax, The, 803 
Opening Letters —The Post Office, Com. moved 
for, 721 


Napier, Sir C. (Mazylebone) 
Address in Answer to the Speech, 94 
Bandieras, The, 827, 830 
Navy Estimates, The, 510, 511 
Navy, State of the, Com. moved for, 383, 420, 
437, 439 
Sugar Duties, 1343 


Navy Estimates, The, c. 510 


Javy State of the, c. Com. moved for, 383, | A. 
32, N. 93, M. 61] 440 


Newproate, Mr. C. N. (Warwickshire, N.) 
Income Tax, The, 779, 815 


Newspapers Posted, Loss of, l. 927 


Normanby, Marquess of 
Address in Answer to the Speech, 15 
Constabulary Appointments (Ireland), 453 
Health of Towns, 449 
Public Business, 223, 224, 241 


O'Brien, Mr A _ S. (Northamptonshire, N.) 
Corn Laws—Agricultural Protection, 199 
Financial Statement—The Budget, 510 


O'Connrtt, Mr. M. J. (Kerry) 
Lucan, Earl of, Appointment of, 1227 


Opening Letters— The Post Office, c. Com. moved 
for (Mr, T. Duncombe) 668 ; Adj. Debate, 
834; Amend. (Viscount Howick) 901; 
Amend. Adj. (Mr. J. Collett) 920, [A. 29, 
N. 269, M. 2407] 921, 932, [A. 145, N. 
240, M. 95] 1022;—see Calubria, Affuir in 
— Bandierus, The 
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OUT POR 
Outlawries, c. 1R.* 45 


Parmer, Mr. R. ( Berkshire) 
Financial Statement—The Budget, 604 


Patmerston, Viscount (Tiverton) 
Address in Answer to the Speech, 112 
Income Tax, The, $11 
Sugar Duties, 1337 


Parliament, New Houses of, | 927 
Parochial Settlement, see Settlement 


Prewet, Captain G. R. ( Brighton) 
Navy, State of the, Com. moved for, 424 
Window Duties, Returns moved for, 824 
Workhouses, Employment in, 304, 308, 827 


Pret, Right Hon. Sir R. ( Tamworth) 

Address in Answer to the Speech, 82, 98, 107, 
118, 1193 Report, 156 

Bandieras, The, #28, 830, 831 

Banking System (Scotland), 165 

Bath and Wells, Bishopric of, 1234 

Brazil, Trade with, 342 

Calabria, Affair in, 747 

Corn Laws--Agricultural Protection, 203 

Financial Statement, 211, 344, 345 ;-- The Bud- 
get, 455, 497, 49s, 502, 507, 613, 637 

Holyhead Harbour, 1163 

Income Tax, The, 211, 797 

International Copyright, 1043 

King Consort, Title of, 530 

Monte Video and Buenos Ayres, 169 

Navy Estimates, The, 510 

Opening Letters--The Post Office, Com. moved 
for, 725, 909, 920, 921, 995, 1006 

Portland Vase, Destruction of the, 342 

Private Bill Business, 208 

Railways-~Private Committees— Board of Trade, 
139, 149, 150, 151, 173;—Repeal of Act, 
Leave, 271, 279, 285; Reports, 539 

Sperm Oil, 751 

Sugar Duties, 528, 529, 1322 

Supply, 212, 214 

Tahiti, 167 

Turkey, Commercial Treaty with, 454, 455 


Peers, Interference of — Sessional Orders, c. 134 


Paruirs, Mr. M. (Manchester) 
Children, Employment of, in Calico Print Works, 
Leave, 666 


Physic and Surgery, c. Leave, 1211; 1R.* 1221 
Physicians und Surgeons, Colleges of, c. Leave, 
1221; 1R.* ib, 


Piumptre, Mr. J. E. (Kent, E.) 
Address in Answer to the Speech, 96 
Africans, Treatment of Liberated, 1203 


Poor Law Commissioners, c. Returns moved for 
(Colonel Sibthorp) 218 ;—see Bastardy — 
Gilbert Unions—Medical Officers—Settlement 
Parochial— Taration— Workhouses 


Poor Law Unions ( Ireland), c. 208 
Poor Law (Scotland), c. 244 
Portland Vase, Destruction of the, c. 341 
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Post Office Committee Report, c. 210 ;—see 
Newspapers— Opening Letters 

Pritchard, Mr., see Address in Answer to the 
Speech 

Private Bill Business, c. 208 ; i. 240;—see In- 
come Tar— Railways 


Private Bills, see Tabular Form at end of Index 


Privilege— Howard v. The Sergeant at Arms, c. 
382 


Process, Service of, 1. 1R., 347 

Process, Service of, (Ireland), l. 1R, 347 
Property Taz, c. 1R:* 928 

Public Business, 1. 223, 240 


Queen’s Speecu, the— Meeting of Parlia- 
ment, J. 1 

Railways, c. 133 ;— Private Committees— Board 
of Trade—Standing Orders, 138; Amend. 
(Viscount Howick), 149, 170; Adj. Debate 
220 ;— Repeal of Act (Mr. Wallace) Leave, 
246; Motion withdrawn, 298, /. Goods and 
Passengers Tariff, 348;— Report of the 
Bourd of Trade, 351, 511; ¢. 530; l. 825, 
1034 ; —see Companies Clauses Consolida- 
tion— Dorchester—Greenwich Hospital—Ta- 
bular Form at end of Index 


Railway Clauses Consolidation, see Companies 
Clauses Consolidation 


Railway Clauses Consolidation (Scotland), see 
Companies Clauses Consolidation 


POS 


Rawopon, Lieut. Colonel J. D. (Armagh City) 
Income Tax, The, 806 


Ricarno, Mr, J. L. (Stoke on Trent) 
Brazil, Trade with, 343 
Sugar Duties, 1072, 1078 


Rice, Mr. E. R. (Dovor) 
Harbours of Refuge, 153 


Ricumcnp, Duke of 
Address in Answer to the Speech, 23 


Rorsvuck, Mr.J A. (Bath) 

Canada-—Elections, 339 

Financial Statement--The Budget, 502, 507 ; 
Amend., 558. 579, 632, 637 

Income Tax, The, 751, 781, 788, 814, 815, 816 

Railways—- Board of Trade Reports, 531 

Settlement, Law of, Leave, 333 

Workhouses, Employment in, 310 


Rolph Dr.— Emigration, c. 444 
Roman Catholic Penal Acts Relief, 1. 526; c. 
Leave, 833; 1R.* 834 


Ross, Mr. D. R. (Belfast) 
Income Tax, The, 772 
Lucan, Earl of, Appointment of, 1232 


Rous, Hon, Captain U1. J. ( Westminster) 
Navy, State of the, Com. moved for, 414 
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RUB 
Rubric, Revision of the, c. 238 


SMI 


Rvussettz, Right Hon. Lord J. (London) 
Address in Answer to the Speech, 62, '76, 94 
Bandieras, The, 829, 830 
Financial Statement, 344, 845;--The Budget, 
497, 507, 542, 628, 637 

Opening Letters--The Post Office, Com. moved 
for, 922, 985 

Privil ge—Howard v. The Sergeant at Arms, 383 

Roman Catholic Penal Acts Relief, Leave, 833 

Sugar Duties, Amend. 1234, 1255, 1256, 1261, 
1324 

Supply, 214 

Tahiti, 169 


Sanvon, Viscount ( Liverpool) 
Address in Answer to the Speech, 126 
Africans, Treatment of Liberated, 1196 
Opening Letters--The Post Office, Com. moved 
for, 712, 910 
Post Office Committee Report, 210 
Sugar Duties, 1150 


Scinde, The Army in, l. Acknowledgment of 
Vote of Thanks, 44; c. 45 


Scotland, see Banking System — Companies 
Clauses—Constables— Court of Session—.Land 
Clauses— Poor Law— Railway Clauses—Sum- 
mons, Service of— Weights and Measures 


Select Vestries, 1.1R.* 1 
Service of Process, see Process 
Service of Summons, see Summons 


Sessional Orders— Interference of Peers, c. 134 ; 
— Admission of Strangers to the House, 
Amend, (Mr. Christie), 137 


Settlement, Parochial, c. 152; Leave, 313; 
1R.* 528 


Suartessury, Earl of 
Committees, Appointment of Chairman of, 44 
Private Bill Business, 240 


Suaw, Right Hon. FP. (Dublin University) 
Addrss in Answer to the Speech, 110 


Suet, Right Hon. RL. (Dungarvon) 
Address in Answer to the Speech, 104 
Income Tax, The, 757, 759 
Opening Letters—The Post Office, Com. moved 
for, 710, 712 
SiptuorP, Colonel D. LW. (Lincoln) 
Companies Clauses Consolidation, Com. cl. 20, 
931; cl. 10, 1155,1156; cl. 11, 1157, 1159 
Financial Statement—The Budget, 502 
Income Tax, The, 810 
Poor Law Commissioners, Returns moved for, 
218 
Railways— Board of Trade, 175;— Repeal of 
Act, Leave, 266 


Slave Trade, see Address in Answer to the Speech 
—Africans, Treatment of 


Smrtu, Right Hon. R. V. ( Northampton) 
Financial Statement—The Budget, 610 
Railways— Private Committees—Board of Trade 

151 








SMI SUM 


Situ, Right Hon. T. B, C. (Répon) 
Lucan, Earl of, Appointment of, 1230 





Smoke Prohibition, c. Leave, 831 


Smytue, Hon. G. A. P. S. (Canterbury) 
Sperm Oil, 751 


Soticiron Generat, The (Sir F. Thesiger) 
(Abingdon) 

Opening Letters—The Post Office, Com. moved 
for, 967 

Privilege—Howard v. The Sergeant at Arms, 
382 


Somerset, Right Hon. Lord G, C, H. (Mon- 
mouthshire) 

Companies Clauses Consolidation, Leave, 170 ; 
Com. 445, 446, 447, 448, 449, 746, 928, 929; 
cl. 15, 930; cl. 111, 931; cl. 10, 1156; cl 
11, 1157, 1158, 1160, 1161, 1162 

Railways—Board of Trade, 170, 175, 221 


Speaker, The (The Right Hon. C.S. Lerevre) 
( Hampshire, N.) 

Address in Answer to the Speech, Reply, 164 

Greenwich Hospital, Commissioners of—Railway, 
Leave, 442, 443 

Upening Letters—The Post Office, Com. moved 
for, 691 

Poor Law (Scotland), 245 

Scinde, The Army in, Acknowledgment of 
Vote of Thanks, 45 

Sessional Orders—Admission of Strangers, 138 


Sperm Oil, c, 751 


Spooner, Mr. R. (Birmingham) 
Companies Clauses Consolidation, Com. cl. 111, 
931 


Stamp Duties Assimilation, c. 1R* 928 
Standing Orders, see Railways 

Staney, Lord 

Railways— Reports of the Board of Trade, 378 
Sugar Duties, 925 


Srantey, Mr. W. O. (Anglesey) 
Holyhead Harbour, 1163 


Strangers, Admission of—Sessional Orders, c. 
Amend. (Mr. Christie) 137 


SrrancrorpD, Viscount 


Railway Reports, 523 


Strutt, Mr. E. (Derby) 
Opening Letters—The Post Office, Com. moved 
for, 941, 1014 


Sugar Duties, c. 528; 1. 924; c. 932 :—Drau- 
backs 1042; — Amend (Mr. M. Gibson) 
1043, [o. g. A. 211 N. 84 M. 127] 1151; 
Amend, (Lord J. Russell) 1234, [o. g. A. 
236 N. 142 M. 94] 1343 


Summons, Service of (Scotland), l. 1R* 511 


{INDEX.} 








SUP 


Supply, c. 212 ;-- Exchequer Bills--(£18,404,500) 
345 ;—see Income Tar 


WAR 


Surgeons, College of, see Physicians 

Surron, Hon. J. H. T. M. (Cambridge) 
Gilbert Unions, Com. moved for, 215 

Tahiti, Affuirs of, c. 166 

Taxation, Local, l. 1025 


Tennent, Mr. J. E. (Belfast) 


India, Communication with, 826 
Thames Embankment — Tax on Coals, c. 164 
Thames Navigation Debt, c. 1R* 1154 


Tuornety, Mr. T. ( Wolverhampton) 


Emigration-—Dr. Rolph, 444 
Trade, Bourd of — Railways, c. 138, 170 
Turkey, Commercial Treaty with, c. 454 


Turner, Mr. E. (Truro) 


Financial Statement—The Budget, 501 


Tyre t, Sir J. T. ( Esser, N.) 


Financial Statement--The Budget, 625 
Income Tax, The, 765 


Vitxiers, Hon. C. P. (Wolverhampton) 


Address in Answer to the Speech, 101 
Corn Laws-—Agricultural Protection, 200 
Sugar Duties, 1087 


Waktey, Mr. T. (Finsbury) 


Address in Answer to the Speech, Report, 157 

Children, Employment of, in Calico Print Works, 
Leave, 663 

Companies Clauses Consolidation, Com. 447, 449 

Financial Statement--The Budget, 503 

Medical Officers in Poor Law Unions, 298, 304 

Navy, State of the, Com. moved for, 433 

Opening Letters—The Post Office, Com. moved 
for, 73'7, '738, 

Physic and Surgery, Leave, 1220 

Railways—Board of Trade, 175 ;—-Repeal of Act, 
Leave, 265, 295 ;~- Reports, 541 

Settlement, Law of, Leave, 333 

Workhouses, Employment in, 309, 311 


Wattace, Mr, R. (Greenock) 


Address in Answer to the Speech, Report, 156 

Children, Employment of, in Calico Print Works, 
Leave, 660 

Companies Clauses Consolidation, Com. cl. 11, 
1161 

Court of Session (Scotland), Leave, 1163 

Income Tax, The, 810 

Private Bill Business, 208 

Railways, 133 ;—Private Committees—Board of 
Trade, 188 ;—Repeal of Act, Leave, 246, 297 ; 
—Reports, 532 

Weights and Measures (Scotland), 211 


Warburton, Mr. H. (Kendal) 


Financial Statement— The Budget, 509, 567, 
601 

Opening Letters—The Post Office, Com. moved 
for, 734, 736 

Railways—Repeal of Act, Leave, 276 











500) 


ks, 


49 








WIL 


Warp, Mr H. G. (Sheffield) 
Financial Statement~-The Budget, 505 
Opening Letters--The Post Office, Com. moved 
for, 853 


WAR 


Watson, Mr. W. H. (Kinsale) 
Opening Letters—The Post Office, Com. moved 
for, 956 
Roman Catholic Penal Acts Relief, Leave, 833 


Wawn, Mr. J.T. (South Shields) 
Companies Clauses Consolidation, Com, cl. 15, 
929 


Weights and Measures (Scotland), c. 211 


We unoton, Duke of 
Committees, Appointment of Chairman of, 44 
Finance--Import Duties, 237 
Public Business, 224, 240, 241 
Railway Reports, 519 


Wuarnc irre, Lord 
Address in Answer to the Speech, 26 
Lords, New House of, 927 
Railway Reports, 523 
Taxation, Local, 1027 


Wicpe, Sir T. ( Worcester) 
Opening Letters—The Post Office, Com. moved 
for, 851 


Wittiams, Mr. W. (Coventry) 
Address in Answer to the Speech, Report, 155 
Financial Statement—The Budget, 498 
Income Tax, The, 768 


fINDEX.} 





WIL YOU 


Wituiams, Mr. W.—continued. 
Opening Letters--The Post Office, Com. moved 
for, 947 
Sessional Orders—Interference of Peers, 134 
Sugar Duties— Drawbacks, 1042 
Supply—Exchequer Bills, 345 


Window Duties, c. Returns moved for, [A. 5, 
N. 31, M. 26] 821 


Woop, Colonel J. (Breconshire) 
Settlement, Law of, Leave, 323, 332 


Woon, Mr. C. (Halifar) 
Financial Statement—The Budget, 582 
Navy, State of the, Com. moved for, 419, 440 
Railways—Board of Trade Reports, 532 
Sugar Duties, 1313 


Workhouses, Employment in, c. 304, 827 


Worttey, Hon. J. S. ( Buteshire) 
Opening Letters—The Post Office, Com. moved 
for, 845, 901, 923, 993 


Worttey, Hon. J. S. (Yorkshire W. R.) 
Africans, Treatment of Liberated, 1198 
Railways—Repeal of Act, Leave, 275 


Wyss, Mr. T. (Waterford City) 
Address in Answer to the Speech, 96 


Yorke, Mr. H. G. R. ( York City) 
Railways—Board of Trade, 185 


Younc, Mr. J. (Cavan) 
Sessional Orders, 13 


LIST OF BILLS. 
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